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Preface 


We have already published treatises on the One God, the Triune God, the Creator, and the Holy 
Eucharist. These have been presented in the form ofa commentary on the teaching of St. Thomas in his 
Theological Summa. It is the purpose ofthe presenttreatise on Christthe Savior to explain, in 
accordance with the more common interpretation ofthe Thomists, the teaching of St. Thomas on the 
motive ofthe Incarnation, the hypostatic union, and its effects. We have discussed atlength the more 
difficult problems, such as the reconciliation of freedom with absolute impeccability in Christ, the 
intrinsically infinite value of His merits and satisfaction, His predestination with reference to ours, 
inasmuch as He is the first ofthe predestined, and the reconciliation, during the Passion, ofthe presence 


ofextreme sorrow with supreme happiness experienced by our Lord in the summit of His soul. 


In all these problems ourwish has been to manifest the unity of Christinasmuch as He is one personal 
Being, although He has two really distinct and infinitely different natures. Hence the Person of Christ 


constitutes the one and only principle ofall His theandric operations. 


In all these questions St. Thomas, according to his custom, wonderfully preserved the principle of 
economy[1] by reducing allthings to the same principles and in the ultimate analysis to the one and only 
fundamental principle. Similarly, with reference to the Passion everything is reduced to the principle ofthe 
plenitude of grace. This plenitude, on the one hand, was the cause in the summit of our Lord's soul ofthe 
beatific vision and, on the other hand, itwas thecause of His most ardent love as priest and victim, so 


that He willed to be overwhelmed with grief, and die on the cross a most perfect holocaust. 


At the end of this treatise we have given merely a compendium on Mariology, since a more complete 


commentary on this subjecthas recently been published by us in the French language. 


May the reading ofthese pages be a source of knowledge as well as of spiritual benefit to all students of 


theology. 


THE THIRD PART OF ST THOMAS'THEOLOGICAL SUMMA 


Prologue 


In this prologue St. Thomas shows the place assigned to this treatise in his Theological Summa, 
according to the division made by him at the beginning ofthis work, in which he had said: "Because the 
chief aim of sacred doctrine is to teach the knowledge of God, notonly as He is in Himself, butalso as He 


is in the beginning ofthings and their last end, and especially of rational creatures... we shall treat: 


(1) "Of God (one in nature and triune in persons, and inasmuch as He is the principle ofcreatures); (2) of 
the rational advance of creatures toward God (orof God as He is the end of the rational creature); (3) of 


Christ, who as man is ourway to God."[2] 


In the presenttreatise he says: "Because our Savior the Lord Jesus Christin order to save His people 
from their sins, as the angel announced, showed unto us in His own person the way of truth, whereby we 
may attain to the bliss of eternal life by rising again, it is necessary... that, after consideration ofthe last 
end ofhuman life, and the virtues and vices, there should follow a consideration ofthe Saviorofalland of 


the benefits bestowed by Him on the human race."[3] 


Some theologians prefer anotherdivision to thatmade by St Thomas, in which the distinction between 
dogmatic theology and moral theology is more in evidence, so that moral theology is not placed between 
the treatises on the One God and the Word incarnate. Furthermore, they remark thatthe treatise on the 
Word incarnate because of its dignity justly comes immediately after the treatise on the one and triune 


God. 


To this the Thomists reply that, according to St. Thomas, dogmatic theology and moral theology are not 
two distinct sciences, buttwo parts ofthe same science, similar to the science of God ofwhich it is a 
participation .[4] The unity of this science results from the unity of its formal object both quod and quo [5] 
Its formal object quod, or the subjectofthis science, is God Himself considered in Himself, or as He is the 
principle and end ofcreatures. The formal objectquo is virtual revelation by the lightofwhich are 
deduced both in dogmatic theology and moral theology the conclusions that are virtually contained in the 
revealed principles. Therefore dogmatic and moral theology are nottwo sciences, buttwo parts ofthe 


same science. 


They also remark that, although this treatise on the Savior, because ofits dignity, precedes the moral part 
of theology, nevertheless, in the orderly arrangementof knowledge, it is justly placed after the other parts 
oftheology, and this especially for three reasons: (1) because the simpler things come before the 
composite. In the preceding parts ofthe Summa, however, whatpertains to God and to man are 
discussed separately, whereas the presenttreatise is concerned with Him who is both God and man.[6] 
(2) The work of redemption presupposes also thatman lived fora long period oftime under the law ofthe 
Old Testament, as well as itpresupposes acts offaith and other virtues necessary in the various states of 
life. Hence St. Thomas appropriately places this treatise on the Savior atthe end ofhis Summa. (3) 
Moreover, itmustbe noticed thatwhatis necessary precedes whatis contingent. Butin the two preceding 
parts ofthe Theological Summa, whatforms the subjectofspecial discussion is the nature of God, and 
the nature of both angels and man with reference to God; whereas the Third Partofthe Summa 


considers the greatcontingent factwhich did not have to be realized, namely, thatthe Word was made 


flesh. This fact, although itis the greatestofall historical facts in the universe, is a contingent fact; for it is 
notsomething absolutely necessary, such as the divine nature for God and also the human nature for 
man. Forthis reason, certain philosophers, even certain mystics, desired to reach union with God, notby 
way of Christthe universal mediator, although He had said: "l am the way and the truth and the life."[7] 
These persons did notgrasp the practical importofthe statementthat Christ, orthe Word of God 
incarnate, is the exemplarand source ofall virtues, withoutwhom nobody can acquire salvation and 


sanctity. 


This deviation from the common method ofapproach to God is in itself manifestly in opposition to the 
greattruth, namely, thatthese persons somehow overlooked the factofthe Incarnation, inasmuch as itis 
notan absolutely necessary fact, and they failed to see that precisely because itis contingent, it 
becomes, in some aspect, a factofthe greatest importance, inasmuch as itis a transcendent 
manifestation of God's most free and absolutely gratuitous love forthe human race. St. John testifies that: 
"God so loved the world as to give His only-begotten Son."[8] He also says: "He hath first loved us, and 
sent His Son to be a propitiation foroursins."[9] In fact, these texts express the fundamental truth of 
Christianity, which is that God, by a most free actof His love, sent His divine Son to us. Hence the entire 
third partofthe Theological Summa of St. Thomas is a detailed narrative of God's gratuitous love for us 
confirmed by the text: "God so loved the world, as to give His only-begotten Son."[10] Itis truly a 
complete description ofthis gratuitous love as being the motive of God's mercy, and of the efficacy ofthis 
love. It is a canticle of God's gratuitous love forthe human race. Thus the contingency ofthis most 
prominent factin the history of the human race does not lessen its importance, butit manifests, on the 


contrary, the supreme gratuitousness of God's most free love forus. 


Indeed, this manifestation of love is of such excellence that, in these days, even the more obnoxious 
enemies of the Church, such as several idealists, disciples of Hegel and Renan, who deny the existence 
ofa true God really and essentially distinct from the world, say that Christwas the noblestofall men and 
that nobody was a better type ofthe evolution ofthe human race. So wrote Renan.[11] In fact, several 
communists in these days say the same, and they furthermore remark that this evolution ofthe human 
race predicted by Christcan be realized only by communism. Thus, presenting Christin an entirely false 
light, whether they wish it or not, they confess thatthe greatest eventin the history ofthe human race was 
the coming of Christ. But before this statement about Christcan be understood, one musthave a correct 
notion of both God and man. Hence this treatise on the Incarnation is logically placed in the third part of 


the Theological Summa. 


From the prologue we see that St. Thomas divides the third partof his Summa by considering: (1) the 
Savior Himself; (2) the sacraments by which we attain to our salvation; (3) the end of immortal life to 


which we attain by the resurrection. 


Thus it is evidentthatthe third partofthe Summa is a treatise on the Savior, and the benefits He 


bestowed on us by instituting the sacraments and enabling us to getto heaven, which is ourlastend. 


The treatise on the Savior is divided into two parts. 


Parti discusses the mystery itself ofthe Incarnation (q. 1-26). 


Part Il discusses the actions and sufferings ofour Saviororthe mysteries of the life of Christ (q. 27-59). 


The first partis often called, in ourdays, Christology, and the second partis known as soteriology. The 
mystery of the Incarnation is the principal topic of discussion in the first part, and in the second part St. 
Thomas considers the mystery of Redemption, in which he discusses especially the passion of Christ (q. 


46-52). 


The first partofthe mystery ofthe Incarnation contains three sections: 


1) The fitness ofthe Incarnation, in which it is discussed as a historical fact (q. 1). 


2) The mode of union ofthe Word incarnate is considered (q. 2-15). The union itself (q. 2), the union in its 
relation to the person assuming (q. 3), and then on the partofthe nature assumed and its perfections, the 


grace, knowledge, and powers of Christare discussed (q. 4-15). 


3) The consequences ofthe union with reference to what belongs to Christare here discussed: (1) in 
themselves (q. 16-19); (2) in their relation to the Father, in which the predestination of Christis 
considered; (3) with reference to us, in which ouradoration of Christand His office of Mediator are 


discussed (q. 25-26). 


The second partis concerned with the mysteries ofthe life of Christ, and is divided into four sections: (1) 
the coming of Christ into the world, which includes Mariology; (2) His life on earth in its gradual 
development; (3) the end of His life, or His passion and death; (4) His exaltation, or His resurrection and 


ascension. 


This second partwhich is entitled, The Mystery of Redemption, will be a brieftreatise on the Passion, as it 
is the cause ofoursalvation, the vicarious satisfaction of Christ, its infinite value, Christ's victory, and also 


Christas king, judge, and head ofthe blessed. Finally there will be a compendium on Mariology. 


It must be noticed thatamong the commentators ofthe Summa John of St. Thomas discusses the 
satisfaction of Christatthe beginning of His commentary, by considering the fittingness ofthe Incarnation, 


inasmuch as the Son of God came down from heaven foroursalvation, namely, to redeem the human 


race. This arrangement is, indeed, appropriate fora complete understanding ofthe thesis on the motive 
ofthe Incarnation. However, in the doctrinal order, so faras operation follows being, St. Thomas is 
justified in discussing the Incarnation before the Redemption, or before the theandric actofthe love of 
Christ suffering for us. Probably the reason why John of St. Thomas discussed atlength the satisfaction 
of Christ atthe beginning of his commentary, is thatitends with the twenty-fourth question in the Summa 


of St. Thomas. 


Billuart, however, developed his thesis on the satisfaction of Christ in connection with the merit of Christ, 
which is question nineteen in the Summa of St. Thomas, atthe same time discussing the infinite value of 


the merits of Christ. 


Following the arrangement of questions as given by St. Thomas, we shall consider: (1) the mystery ofthe 


Incarnation; (2) the mystery of Redemption. This is the method commonly adopted by theologians. 


CHAPTER |: THE MYSTERY AND FACT OF THE INCARNATION 


Preliminary Remarks 


Before we come to explain the article of St. Thomas, we must set forth what positive theology teaches on 
the fundamentals ofthis treatise. Speculative theology, of course, begins with the articles of faith as 
defined by the Church, and concerning these its method of procedure is twofold. In the first place it gives 
a philosophical analysis ofthe terminology employed in these articles of faith. Thus itshows the 
fittingness ofthe mysteries, the possibility of which can neither be proved nordisproved. As the Vatican 
Council says: "Reason enlightened by faith, when itseeks earnestly, piously, and calmly, attains by a gift 
from God some, and thata very fruitful, understanding of mysteries; partly from the analogy of those 
things which it naturally knows, partly from the relations which the mysteries bearto one another and to 


the last end ofman."[12] 


In the second place, speculative theology deduces from the principles of faith conclusions that are 
virtually contained in the principles. In this way a body of theological doctrine is established in which there 
is due subordination of notions and truths, some ofthese being simply revealed, whereas others are 
simply deduced from revealed principles. These latter truths do not properly belong to the faith, but to 


theology as a science. 


So does St. Thomas proceed, presupposing in the first article ofthis third partofhis Summa the dogma of 
the divinity of Christas solemnly defined by the Church. The positive theology of St. Thomas is found 


especially in his commentaries on the Gospels and on the Epistles of St. Paul. 


It is necessary, however, to begin with a chapter on positive theology, in order to show thatthe definitions 
ofthe Church express whatis already contained more or less explicitly in the deposit of revelation, 


namely, in Sacred Scripture and tradition. 


On this point it must be carefully noted, as regards the method, that positive theology, being a partof 
sacred theology, differs from mere history, inasmuch as perse or essentially itpresupposes infused faith 
concerning divine revelation, as contained in Sacred Scripture and tradition, and faithfully and infallibly 


preserved and explained by the Church. 


Thus positive theology differs from the history of dogmas, for this latter views them solely according to the 
rational exigencies ofthe historical method. Positive theology, underthe positive and intrinsic direction of 
the faith, makes use of history, justas speculative theology makes use of philosophy, butin each case as 


a subsidiary science. 


This means that positive theology, in studying the documents of Scripture and tradition, presupposes not 
only rational criticism and exegesis, as Father Zapletal ably points out,[13] butalso Christian criticism and 
exegesis, which acknowledges the dogma ofinspiration. It presupposes, too, Catholic interpretation of 
Scripture and tradition, which admits notonly the dogma ofinspiration, butalso the authority ofthe 
Church in determining the true sense of Sacred Scripture and tradition, as also the authority ofthe 
Fathers and the analogy of faith, as Leo XIII explains in his encyclical Providentissimus Deus. In this 
encyclical he writes: "In the other passages, the analogy offaith should be followed, and Catholic 
doctrine, as authoritatively proposed by the Church, should be held as the supreme law.... Hence itis 
apparentthatall interpretation is foolish and false which either makes the sacred writers disagree with 
one another, oris opposed to the doctrine ofthe Church."[14] In accordance with the analogy offaith, an 


obscure textin Sacred Scripture is to be explained by other texts thatare clearer or more explicit. 


This method appears to be most reasonable, since even in human affairs, ifwe wish to puta correct 
interpretation on the historical documents of any nation or family, their traditions must be considered, for 
these are always a living quasi-commentary ofthese documents, so thatan interpretation ofthese 
documents which results in their being contradictory to the living tradition of the people should be rejected 


as false. 


Thus notonly rational butalso Christian and Catholic exegesis mustadmit the canon of the books of 
Sacred Scripture, togetherwith the text, which have been approved by the Church, and also the 


documents oftradition preserved in her archives. 


Thus Catholic exegesis considers the books of Scripture notonly as historical works written by certain 


authors, such as the Gospel written by St. Matthew, orthatby St. Mark, butitalso considers them as 


divine books thathave God as their author, the preservation ofwhich pertains to the Church; and itreads 
these books notonly by the lightof natural reason butalso by the supernatural lightofinfused faith. 
Catholic exegesis, of course, makes use of the natural branches of knowledge, languages, for instance, 


butit subordinates these to a higher light and to the principles of faith. 


Hence the Vatican Council, in recalling the decree ofthe Council of Trent, says: "In matters of faith and 
morals... that is to be held as the true sense of Holy Scripture, which our holy Motherthe Church has held 


and holds."[15] 


Finally, as Father Zapletal remarks,[16] the sacred authors sometimes did not fully understand the 
meaning which the Holy Spirit intended to convey by the words, that is, they did notalways completely 
grasp the literal and objective sense ofthe words, as can be concluded from what St. Petersays about 


the prophets.[17] 


In fact, St. Thomas says: "Sometimes he who is prompted to write something does notunderstand the 
meaning the Holy Spirit intends to convey by whathe writes, as is evident in the case of Caiphas, who 
said: 'It is expedientforyou thatone man should die for the people. Then itis a case more of prophetic 


instinct than of prophecy."[18] 


This observation may prove useful in connection with the question ofthe divinity of Christ as literally 
expressed in the Synoptic Gospels. Having completed these prelim inary remarks, letus pass on to 


considerthe testimony of Christ Himself as contained in the Gospels. 


FirstArticle: Christ's Testimony Of Himself And Primarily Of His Messianic Dignity 


State Of The Question. 


In our days whatclaims firstattention is the opinion that Modernists and a number ofliberal Protestants 
have about Christ. Whatthey think is known from the propositions condemned in the decree 
Lamentabili.[19] Some of these read: "The divinity of Jesus Christ is not proved from the Gospels, but it is 
a dogma deduced by the Christian conscience from the notion ofthe Messias" (prop. 27). "In all the 
Gospel texts the expression 'Son of God' is equivalent merely to the name 'Messias'; it does notat all, 
however, signify that Christ is the true and natural Son of God" (prop. 30). "The doctrine ofthe sacrificial 


death of Christis notevangelical, butoriginated with St. Paul" (prop. 38). 


A numberof rationalists, such as Renan, B. Weiss, H. Wendt, Harnack, recognize some divine sonship in 
Christthatis superior to His Messiahship, butthey deny that Jesus, in virtue of this sonship, was truly 


G od.[20] 


Among conservative Protestants, however, several, such as F. Godetin Switzerland, Stevens and 
Sanday in England, defended in recenttimes the divinity of Christ, notonly from the Fourth Gospeland 


the Epistles of St. Paul, but even from the Synoptic Gospels.[21] 


Let us first briefly review whatthe Gospels say aboutthe Messiahship of Christ; a fuller accountwill be 


given afterward of His divinity as recorded in the New Testament. 


It has already been shown in apologetics by the historical method, thatis by considering the Gospels as 
historical narratives, though notin this connection, as being inspired, that Christvery plainly affirmed 
Himself to be the Messias announced by the prophets. A few rationalists, such as Wellhausen, deny that 
Christsaid He was the Messias; butvery many rationalists, such as Harnack and O. Holzmann, 
acknowledge that Jesus affirmed His Messiahship, and Loisy admits that Jesus, notat the beginning of 
His public life buttoward its end, taughtthat He was the Messias.[22] The Gospel texts in which the 


Messiahship is affirmed are quoted in all works on apologetics.[23] The principal texts are given below. 


From the beginning of His ministry, Jesus testified that He was the ambassador of God, and later on 


much more explicitly He asserted that He was the Messias and the Savior. 


This He affirmed both publicly and privately. 


Publicly (1) He declared His mission as teacherand Messias, when the Evangelistsays of Him: "He 
began preaching the Gospel ofthe kingdom of God. And saying: The time is accomplished, and the 
kingdom of God is athand; repent, and believe the Gospel."[24] In choosing His apostles, He said: "Come 
ye after Me and | will make you to be fishers of men."[25] "And Jesus wentaboutall Galilee, teaching in 
their synagogues, and preaching the Gospel ofthe kingdom, and healing all manner of sickness and 


every infirmity among the people."[26] 


In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus perfects the Mosaic law in His own name, asserting many times: "It 
was said to them ofold.... But | say to you."[27] Atthe end ofthis Sermon, we read: "For He was teaching 


them as one having power, and notas the scribes and Pharisees."[28] 


2) Jesus replied to the scribes and Pharisees that He is the "Lord ofthe sabbath,"[29] "greaterthan Jonas 


and Solomon,"[30] greater than David.[31] 


3) Likewise, in the synagogue at Nazareth, after Jesus had read the words of Isaias concerning the future 
Messias: "The spiritof the Lord is upon me. Wherefore He hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the 


poor, to heal the contrite of heart," we read farther on that "He began to say to them: This day is fulfilled 


this Scripture in yourears."[32] When the people did not believe, and said: "Is not this the Son of 


Joseph?" Jesus replied: "Amen | say to you that no prophetis accepted in his own country."[33] 


4) Jesus declared His Messiahship even in plain words, after He cured the paralytic in a certain house at 
Capharnaum, on the Sabbath. The Jews accused Himof blasphemy, and He replied: "Butthatyou may 
know thatthe Son of man hath poweron earth to forgive sins, then He said to th e man sick of the palsy: 
Arise, take up thy bed and go into thy house. And he arose and wentinto his house."[34] Christ claimed 
for Himselfall rights pertaining to the Messiahship, such as the powerofdoing what His Father does, 


raising the dead to life judging allmen, and bringing those faithful to Him to eternal life.[35] 


Privately. Jesus preferred to make known His Messiahship when speaking more intimately to His 


apostles. 


1) In the beginning, after John the Baptisthad given his testimony, and Jesus had spoken to others for 
the firsttime, Andrew says to his brother: "We have found the Messias."[36] Philip and Nathanael had 


similar experiences.[37] 


2) Jesus said to His twelve apostles: "And going, preach, saying: The kingdom ofheaven is athand. Heal 
the sick, raise the dead.... He that receiveth you receiveth Me, and he thatreceiveth Me receiveth Him 


thatsent Me."[38] "He thatdespiseth Me despiseth Him thatsent Me."[39] 


3) To the disciples of John the Baptist asking: "Art Thou He thatartto come, or look we for another?" 
Jesus replied: "Go and relate to John what you have heard and seen. The blind see, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, the deafhear, the dead rise again, the poor have the gospel preached to them ."[40] 
This text, however, is manifestly the fulfillmentof the prophecy by Isaias, which the Jews understood as 


referring to the Messias.[41] 


4) The firsttime that Jesus came to Jerusalem, He conversed with Nicodemus, one ofthe rulers of the 
Jews, and declared to him: "No man hath ascended into heaven, but He thatdescended from heaven, the 
Son of man who is in heaven.... For God so loved the world, as to give His only-begotten Son; that 
whosoever believeth in Him, may not perish, but may have life everlasting."[42] Itis most evident from this 


answerthat Jesus teaches His Messiahship, in fact, His divine sonship. 


5) Jesus spoke similarly to the Samaritan woman, who says to Him: "| know thatthe Messias cometh 
(who is called Christ) Jesus says to her: "l am He who am speaking with thee."[43] After the Samaritans 
had heard Jesus, they said: "We ourselves have heard Him, and know thatthis is indeed the Saviorofthe 


world."[44] 


All the preceding testimony, however, belongs to the beginning of Jesus' ministry; buttoward the end of 


His life He speaks more explicitly notonly to His apostles but also to the people. 


The LastYearOf His Life 


1) As Jesus was approaching the city of Caesarea Philippi, He asks a question, and receives from Peter 
this answer: "Thou art Christ the Son of the living God."[45] These words atleast signify that Jesus is truly 


the Messias, and they are approved by Christas being inspired by His heavenly Father. 


2) On the festival day of the Jews, Jesus says to them: "My doctrine is not Mine, but His thatsent 
Me."[46] The nextday Jesus says to the Jews: "| am the lightofthe world.... | give testimony of Myself... 


and the Father thatsent Me giveth testimony of Me."[47] 


3) On the occasion ofJesus'triumphal entry into Jerusalem, as the crowd was shouting: "Blessed is He 
thatcometh in the name ofthe Lord.... Hosannah in the highest,"[48] Jesus said to the Pharisees: "If 


these shall hold their peace, the stones will cry out."[49] 


4) During the Passion, Jesus affirms before the Sanhedrim that He is the Christ, the Son of God. Thus at 


least He declared His Messiahship.[50] 


5) After the Resurrection, Jesus said to the disciples on theirway to Emmaus: "Ought not Christto have 
suffered allthese things, and so to enter into His glory?"[51] Similarly, Jesus said to the eleven apostles: 


"As the Father hath sent Me, lalso send you."[52] 


Conclusion. All this testimony, as Harnack[53] acknowledges against Wellhausen, is so interconnected 
with the entire Gospel narrative, thatwithoutitthere would be almost nothing leftthat is historical in the 
life of Jesus, and His death could by no means be explained. There was also no time fora gradual 
idealization of Jesus' life, forthe apostles already from the day of Pentecost taughtthat Jesus is the 


Messias and the Author of life.[54] 


It must be noted that, theologically speaking, itis hard to determine in the Gospel texts when the 
expression ofcomplete Messianic dignity ceases, and thatofthe divine sonship of Christ begins. The 
reason is that Jesus is called the Messias, or Christ, because He is the anointed of God. But the principal 
source of His anointing comes from the grace of union, by which His humanity is personally united to the 
Word, and by which He is therefore the Son of God. Hence, among the prophets and apostles, those who 
were more illuminated concerning the sublimity of the Messianic dignity already had a confused 


knowledge ofthe dignity of divine sonship. 


Second Article: TesumonyOf Christ And The Apostles Concerning The Divine Sonship 


State of the question. Several rationalists, such as Renan, B. Weiss, H. Wendt, and Harnack, recognize 
some divine sonship in Christ that is superior to His Messiahship, but they deny that Jesus, in virtue of His 


sonship, is truly God.[55] 


Several conservative Protestants, such as F. Godet, and in England, Stevens, Gore, Ottley, and Sanday, 
recently defended the divinity of Christ not only from the Fourth Gospel and the Epistles of St. Paul, but 


even from the Synoptic Gospels.[56] 


Moreover, the Church declared against the Modernists, that the divinity of Christ is proved from the 


Gospels. Thus several of their propositions were condemned in the decree Lamentabili.[5 7] 


Letus see whatthe Synoptic Gospels, the Gospel of St. John, and the Epistles of St. Paul say aboutthe 


mystery of the Incarnation .[58] 


Forthe state ofthe question it must be observed that Jesus is called the Son of God fifty times. The 


question is: In whatsense is this expression to be understood? 


In the Scripture, "son" is predicated in two ways. In the strict and literal sense it signifies a living being that 
proceeds from a living principle in conformity with the laws of nature. In the broad and metaphorical sense 
it denotes a disciple oran adopted heir. The term, with reference to God, also has two meanings. In the 
broad sense itis predicated of men who participate in the spiritand life of God, so that Christians are 
called "sons of God";[59] in the strictand propersense, itis predicated ofthe Second Person ofthe 


Trinity, as in the text: "the only-begotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father."[60] 


This expression "Son of God" sometimes perhaps in the Gospel means no more that Messias, when it is 
predicated of Jesus, for instance, by those who do notyetseem to know that He is by nature divine.[61] 
But from the Synoptic Gospels itis certain thatJesus said He was the Son of God in the proper, strict and 
mostsublime sense ofthe term, inasmuch as He possesses the divine nature and is not merely a 


participatoror partaker ofthis nature by grace. [62] 


Christ Testifies To His Divinity In The Synoptic Gospels[63] 


There are two ways by which Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels gradually declares His divine nature. (1) He 
claims rights or privileges that belong only to God. (2) He affirms that He is the Son of God. This gradual 


developmentis seen also as regards His Messiahship, which on several occasions is more affirmed as it 


is more denied or disbelieved by the Pharisees. The divine affirmation ofthese rights forthe salvation of 


souls is intensified in proportion as the Pharisees increasingly resistthese claims. 


Moreover, we geta clearer insight into the sublime meaning of these words of Christin proportion as the 
gift of infused faith increases within us, justas the validity of the first principles of reason and of being is 
more fully realized in proportion as the ability of metaphysical argumentation orthe power of intellectual 
penetration increases within us. The scriptural texts thatwe shall now quote are considered by students 
ofapologetics as itwere from without, butin theology they are considered as itwere from within, just as 
there are two ways of viewing the paintings on the windows of churches, either from the outside; or from 
within the church and thus in their true light, and then the y are seen with better effect, and there is a 


realization of their value. 


A. Christattributed to Himselfdivine rights. The seven principal ones are these. 


1)Jesus testified of Himself that He is greaterthan any creature. He is greaterthan Jonas and 
Solomon,[64] greater than David who called Him Lord,[65] greaterthan Moses and Elias who were 
presentwith Him on the day ofthe Transfiguration.[66] He is greaterthan John the Baptist, greaterthan 
the angels, because "the angels ministered to Him"[67] after His temptation in the desert, and they are 
His angels, for we read: "The Son of man shall send His angels and they shall gather together His 


elect."[68] 


2) He speaks as the supreme Legislator, absolutely equal in authority to the divine authorofthe O ld Law, 
which He completes and perfects, purging itofthe false rabbinical interpretations, repeatedly saying: "It 
was said to them ofold... but |say to you."[69] He forbids divorce to the Jews, which Moses permitted 


because ofthe hardness oftheir heart.[70] He says that He is the Lord of the Sabbath.[71] 


3) He claims the rightofforgiving sins, which the Jews considered a divine privilege. This is evident from 
the answer Jesus gave to the Jews when He miraculously cured the paralytic, saying: "Butth atyou may 
know thatthe Son of man hath on earth to forgive sins, then He said to the man sick ofthe palsy: 'Arise, 
take up thy bed, and go into thy house. "[72] He even claims the right of communicating to others this 
powerofforgiving sins, saying: "Whatsoever you shall bind upon earth, shall be bound also in 


heaven."[73] 


4) He performs miracles in His own name, commanding the paralytic and the dead, saving: "Arise."[74] 
On the occasion ofthe storm at sea, He said: "Peace, be still. And the wind ceased."[75] On the contrary, 


others perform miracles in the name of Jesus, saying: "We have done many miracles in Thy name."[76] 


5) He demands thatall believe in, obey, and love Him in preference to all other affections, even atthe 
costof their life. "He thatloveth father or mother more than Me is notworthy of Me; and he that loveth son 
or daughter more than Me, is notworthy of Me."[77] These words would express odious and intolerable 
pride if Jesus were notGod. The prophets neverspoke in this manner. There are similar texts in the 


Gospels.[78] 


6) He assigns to Himself the powerofjudging the living and the dead. "You shall see the Son of man 
sitting on the righthand ofthe powerof God and coming with the clouds of heaven."[79] "And He shall 
send His angels with a trumpet, and a greatvoice, and they shall gather together His electfrom the four 


winds, from the farthestparts ofthe heavens to the utmost bounds of them."[80] 


7) He promises to send the Holy Ghost. "And | send the promise of My Fatherupon you."[81] Lastly, He 
accepts adoration from others; whereas, on the contrary, Peter, Paul, Barnabas, and the angels reject 


this adoration as being unworthy of it.[82] 


B. In the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus affirms severaltimes that He is the Son of God in the properand strict 


sense ofthe term.[83] There are six principal texts, which shall be set forth in chronological order. 


1) "All things are delivered to Me by My Father. And no one knoweth the Son, butthe Father; neither cloth 


anyone know the Father, butthe Son, and he to whom it shall please the Son to reveal Him."[84] 


The authenticity of this textis admitted by the majority of Protestantcritics, and itis most ably defended 
by Catholic authors.[85] This textdeclares the equality ofthe Fatherand the Son both in knowledge and 
knowability. Butthis equality implies consubstantiality, as St. Thomas remarks, saying: "The substance of 
the Father transcends all understanding, since the essence ofthe Fatheris said to be unknowable as the 
substance ofthe Son is."[86] The Son is known only by the Father; therefore, like the Father, He exceeds 
all created knowledge, and hence is God. The above-mentioned scriptural text is substantially the same 
in meaning as when it is said: "No man hath seen God atany time; the only-begotten Son who is in the 
bosom ofthe Father, He hath declared Him."[87] These two texts are equally profound and identical in 


meaning, as several critics admit. 


2) Christ's answerto Peter's confession. Petersaid: "Thou art Christ, the Son ofthe living God." Jesus 
answering, said to him: "Blessed artthou, Simon Bar-Jona, because flesh and blood hath notrevealed it 


to thee, but My Fatherwho is in heaven."[88] 


Some say thatitcannotbe historically proved from this confession that Peter affirmed anything more than 
Christ's Messiahship, since elsewhere he is quoted as saying merely: "Thou artthe Christ,"[89] "Thou art 


the Christof God."[90] Nevertheless, something more than this is clearly enough evident from Jesus' 


answer. ForHe says that Peter could nothave known His sonship unless it had been revealed to him. 
The mere knowledge ofChrist's Messiahship did notrequire so greata revelation, forthe signs of 
Messiahship were already made manifest to the apostles from the beginning of Jesus' ministry, and 


severalofthem acknowledged it.[91] 


3) Parable ofthe wicked husbandmen. The authenticity of this parable is admitted by mostof the critics, 
even by very many rationalists. The parable says thatthe lord ofthe vineyard senta servan tto the 
husbandmen atthe time ofthe harvest, then another, and many more, some of whom they beat, and 
others they killed. "Having yetone son, most dearto him, he also sent him unto them last ofall, saying: 
They will reverence my son. But the husbandmen said to one another: This is the heir; come, let us kill 
him, and the inheritance shall be ours. And laying hold on him, they killed him and casthim outof the 
vineyard. Whattherefore will the lord of the vineyard do? He will come and destroy those husbandmen 
and will give the vineyard to others. And have you notread this scripture: The stone which the builders 
rejected, the same is made the head ofthe corner? By the Lord has this been done, and it is wonderful in 
oureyes. And they soughtto lay hands on Him, butthey feared the people. For they knew that He spoke 


this parable to them. And leaving Him they wenttheirway."[92] 


The application ofthis parable was manifest. The servants sent by the Lord ofthe vineyard were the 
prophets, and Jesus stated this more clearly to the Pharisees later on.[93] If, therefore, the servants of 
the Lord's vineyard are the prophets, His beloved Son is notonly more than a prophet, but is truly His 
Son. Therefore this parable expresses absolutely the same truth as when St. Paulsays: "God, who at 
sundry times and in divers manners spoke in times pastto the fathers by the prophets, lastofall in these 


days hath spoken to us by His Son... by whom also He made the world."[94] 


4) Jesus questions the Jews about Christthe son of David. "And the Pharisees being gathered together, 
Jesus asked them, saying:'Whatthink you of Christ, whose Son is He.’Theysay to Him, 'David's.'He 
saith to them: 'How then doth David call Him Lord, how is He his Son?'And no man was able to answer 


Him a word."[95] 


The authenticity of this textis admitted by the prominentliberal critics. Butin the Messianic psalm just 
quoted, David, in calling the Messias "my Lord," acknowledges thatthis Lord is superiorto him and equal 


to the first Lord, namely, to God the Father. 


5) Jesus answers Caiphas. When Christappeared before the Sanhedrim, "the high priestsaid to Him: 'I 
adjure Thee by the living God, that Thou tell us if Thou be the Christthe Son of God. Jesus saith to him: 
' Thou hastsaid it. Nevertheless, | say to you, hereafter you shall see the Son of man sitting on the right 
hand ofthe powerofGod, and coming in the clouds of heaven. Then the high priestrenthis garments, 


saying: 'He hath blasphemed; what further need have we ofwitnesses? Behold now you have heard the 


blasphemy. "[96] From this answerwe see that Jesus is more than the Messias, for divine sonship, sitting 
atthe righthand ofthe Father, the exercise of supreme power, do not belong to the simple dignity of 
Messiahship. Thatis why Caiphas renthis garments, saying: "He hath blasphemed." These texts ofthe 
Synoptic Gospels receive further clarification in the Fourth Gospel, in which we read that, after Jesus had 
cured the paralytic atthe Probatic pool, "the Jews sought the more to kill Him, because He did notonly 
break the Sabbath, butalso said God was His Father, making Himself equal to God."[97] Similarly, in the 
history ofthe Passion we read: "The Jews answered Him: We have a law and according to the law He 
oughtto die, because He made Himself the Son of God."[98] Hence the question put by Caiphas to 


Jesus was to getan answerrendering Himguilty of death.[99] 


6) The baptismal formula. After the Resurrection, we read in the Gospel: "Jesus coming, spoke to 

them [His apostles], saying: 'All power is given to Me in heaven and in earth. Going therefore teach ye all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Fatherand ofthe Son and ofthe Holy Ghost. Teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoeveri have commanded you. And behold | am with you all days, even to the 


consummation of the world.’"[100] 


Even all liberal Protestants admit this formula,[101] and itwas universally accepted in the various 
Churches atthe beginning ofthe second century. In this baptismal formula the Son is declared equal to 


the Father and the Holy Spirit. 


Conclusion. It must therefore be said, in refutation of the Modernists, thatthe declarations of Jesus 
concerning His eminentdignity as recorded by the Synoptics transcend simple Messiahship and express 
divine sonship that belongs most properly to Christ. Moreover, this divine sonship is notonly superior to 
simple Messiahship, which is conceded, as has been said by several rationalists of our times, such as 
Harnack, butitestablishes Christ above all creatures as equal to, and one in nature with God, the Second 


Person ofthe Trinity. 


Testimony Of The Acts Of The Apostles Concerning The Divinity Of Christ 


The more conservative Catholic and Protestant historians consider it more probable that the Acts ofthe 
Apostles was written about A. D. 64 or, at least, before the year 70.[102] The rationalists ofthe Tubingen 
schoolsetthe date atA. D. 150. But, in our days, historical evidence made the rationalist Harnack assign 
the date ofthis work to the years 78-83, or perhaps even to 60-70.[103] From this itis evidentthatthe 
above mentioned declarations ofthe Synoptic Gospels were notthe result ofa certain process of 
idealization, gradually evolved after Christ's death and ascribed to Him. The time required for this 
idealization was too short, for it is certain thatfrom the day of Pentecostthe apostles taught not only that 


Jesus was the Messias butalso God. 


The discourses of St. Peterare recorded in the Acts ofthe Apostles, in which we read: "The God of 
Abraham and the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob, the God ofour fathers, hath glorified His Son 
Jesus, whom you indeed delivered up.... Butthe Author of life you killed, whom God hath raised from the 
dead, ofwhich we are witnesses. And the faith which is by Him, hath given this perfectsoundness [the 


lame man who sat atthe gate ofthe Temple] in the sightofyou all."[104] 


The Author of life, however, is none other than God Himself. Likewise St. Petersays: "This is the stone 
which was rejected by you the builders, which is become the head ofthe corner. Neither is there salvation 
in any other."[105] "God hath exalted Him [Jesus] with His right hand to be Prince and Savior, to give 
repentance to Israel, and remission ofsins. "[106] Butonly God is the Savior ofsouls, forgiving persons 


their sins. 


Similarly St. Petersays: "By the grace ofthe Lord Jesus Christ, we believe to be saved."[107] Jesus is 
called by St. Peter "Lord,"[108] "Lord to all,"[109]"He who was appointed by God to be judge ofthe living 
and ofthe dead."[110] Finally, the apostles work miracles in the name of Jesus, confer baptism; and the 


deacon St. Stephen says, when dying: "Lord Jesus, receive my spirit."[111] 


It is no matterofsurprise, therefore, thatwhen the Ebionites, who were the first heretics, denied the 
divinity of Christ, they were immediately condemned bythe Church, as is evidentfrom the writings of the 


Apostolic Fathers. 


Testimony Of St. Paul On The Divinity Of Christ 


The principal epistles of St. Paul[112] were written aboutA. D. 48-59 or 50-64, as several rationalists 
admit, among whom are Harnack and Jülicher. In these epistles, however, St. Paul, in affirming the 
divinity of Christ, does not announce itto the Churches as an unheard-of innovation, but he speaks of it 


as an already accepted dogmatic truth. 


It will suffice if we give the principal references of St. Paul to the divinity of Christ. 


1) According to St. Paul, Jesus is the Son of God in the strict sense ofthe term. He says of Him: "Who 
was predestinated the Son of God in power, according to the spirit ofsanctification."[113] And again he 
writes: "God sending His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh,... spared noteven His own Son, but 

delivered Him up forus all."[114] Elsewhere he says: "Butwhen the fullness of the time was come, God 
sent His Son, made ofa woman, made under the law, that He might redeem them who were under the 


law; thatwe might receive the adoption ofsons."[115] 


2) St. Paul affirms thatthe Son of God existed from all eternity before He became incarnate, and he also 
states plainly thatthe Son of God is the Creator. He speaks of "the light of the gospel of the glory of 
Christ, who is the image of God."[116] He says of Christ: "Who is the image ofthe invisible God, the first- 
born ofevery creature. Forin Him were all things created in heaven and on earth, visible and invisible, 
whether thrones or dominations or principalities or powers; all things were created by Him, and in Him. 
And He is before all, and by Him all things consist. And He is the head ofthe body, the Church, who is the 
beginning, the first-born from the dead; thatin all things He may hold the primacy. Because in Him it hath 
well pleased the Father thatall fullness should dwell."[117] In this textthe Son of God is clearly declared 
the Creator, justas elsewhere St. Paul says of God that: "of Him and by Him and in Him are all 
things."[118] Likewise itis the common belief among Catholics, and even very many non-Catholic critics 
admit that: "the fullness ofthe Godhead here signifies "all that is required to constitute Christas 


God."[119] 


3) St. Paul teaches thatJesus is God and equal to the Father. He says: "Butwe preach Christ crucified, 
unto the Jews indeed a stumbling block, and unto the Gentiles foolishness. Butunto them that are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christthe powerof God and the wisdom ofGod."[120] And again of Christhe 
says: "Forin Him dwelleth all the fullness ofthe Godhead corporally. And you are filled in Him who is the 
head ofall principality and power."[121] In anotherepistle he writes: "Forletthis mind be in you, which 
was also in Christ Jesus: who being in the form of God thoughtitnotrobbery to be equal with God; but 
emptied Himself, taking the form ofa servant, being made in the likeness of men, and in habitfound as a 


man."[122] There cannotbe a clearer affirmation ofthe divinity of Christthan in this text. 


Fartheron in this epistle, he writes: "God hath given Him a name which is above all names, thatin the 


name ofJesus every knee should bow "[123] 


Likewise he says: "| wished myselfto be an anathema from Christ, for my brethren,... ofwhom is Christ, 
according to the flesh, who is overall things, God blessed forever. Amen."[124] Butthere is a difficulty 
concerning the punctuation ofthis text. Very many even ofthe liberal critics place merely a comma before 
the words, "who is overall things, God"; whereas, Tischendorf and Gebhardtputa period, thus making 
this expression to be only an invocation addressed to God. All the Fathers ofthe Church and Catholic 


exegetes saw in this textan affirmation of the divinity of Christ. 


Finally, in anotherepistle, we read: "In these days [God] hath spoken to us by His Son, whom He hath 
appointed heirofall things, by whom also He made the world. Who being the brightness of His glory, and 
the figure of His substance, and upholding all things by the word of His power, making purgation ofsins, 
sitteth on the righthand ofthe majesty on high."[125] According to this teaching, the Son is the Creator, 


for itis by the Son that God produced all things. With the Jews, however, creation is an actthatapplies 


solely to God. The Son is also the preserver ofall things, upholding all things by the word of His power. 
Likewise in this same epistle the angels are called the ministers of Christ, and adore Him.[126] They are 


therefore inferiorto Him. 


The preceding texts clearly prove that St. Paul taughtthe divinity of Christ; and so speaking, he intended 
to affirm no new doctrine, butto state whatwas already the universal beliefamong the early Christians, 


even among the converted Jews, who adhered most firmly to monotheism. 


St. John's Testimony To The Divinity Of Christ 


1) In the prologue to the Fourth Gospel, we read:: "In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God."[127] Three assertions are made: 1. The eternal pre-existence ofthe Word; 
2.The Word is distinct from God the Father; 3. The Word is divine and therefore consubstantialwith the 
Father. Then itis affirmed thatall things were made by the Word.[128] Therefore the Word is the Creator, 
and He is consequently God. ThatWord or divine person assumed our human flesh, or nature, and lived 
among men. He is called "the only-begotten Son, who is in the bosom ofthe Father."[129] Therefore St. 


John most clearly teaches the divinity of Christin this prologue, which is a quasi-synthesis of revelation. 


2) In the Fourth Gospelwe find Christreported as using words bywhich He declares Himselfto be the 
Son of God and Lord, although He frequently calls Himselfthe Son ofman, thereby showing the humble 


subjection of Himself as man to His Father. 


He says: "Father, the hour is come. Glorify Thy Son... that He may give eternal life to allwhom Thou hast 
given Him.... And all things are Thine, and Thine are Mine."[130] Again, we read: "The Jews soughtthe 
more to kill Him, because He did notonly break the Sabbath, butalso said God was His Father, making 
Himself equal to God. Then Jesus answered, and said to them: 'Whatthings soeverthe Father cloth, 
these the Son also cloth in like manner... and He giveth life to whom He will.... The Father hath given all 
judgmentto the Son, thatall men may honorthe Son, as they honor the Father.... Foras the Fath er hath 
life in Himself, so He hath given to the Son also to have life in Himself."[131] Christalso says: "From God 
| proceeded and came."[132] And again: "I came forth from the Father and am come into the world.... And 


yeti am notalone, because the Father is with Me."[133] 


It is eternal sonship in the strict sense to which Jesus refers, for He says: 'Amen, amen, | say to you, 
before Abraham was made, | am."[134]And again: "Glorify Thou Me, O Father, with Thyself, with the 


glory which | had before the world was, with Thee."[135] 


Moreover, Jesus says: "As the Father knoweth Me and Iknow the Father."[136] "All things whatsoever 


the Father hath, are Mine. Therefore Isaid, that He, the Spirit of truth, shall receive of Mine, and show it 


to you."[137]Jesus even says: "I and the Fatherare One.[138]The Jews understood these words in the 
sense thatJesus was equal in dignity to the Father, for they atonce took up stones to stone Him. 
Similarly He said: "| am the way and the truth and the life";[139] but only God, who is essential Being, is 
truth and life; a mere man may have even infallible truth, but is nottruth itself, justas he is notself- 
subsisting being. In this respectthere is an immeasurable difference between the two verbs, "to be" and 
"to have." Hence this last utterance of Jesus would of itself suffice to constitute an explicitexpression of 


His divinity, which is so clearly affirmed in the prologue of St. John's Gospel. 


3) In St. John's First Epistle we read: "Thatwhich was from the beginning, which we have heard... and our 
hands have handled ofthe Word of life... we declare unto you."[140] Fartheron he says: "And we know 
thatthe Son of God is come, and He hath given us understanding thatwe may know the true God, and 
may be in His true Son."[141] These concluding words of St. John's First Epistle most clearly show that 
the author's intention was to affirm the divinity of Christjustas this was his intention in writing his 


prologue to the Fourth Gospel. 


4) In the Apocalypse, that Christ is divine and the Son of God, is clearly evident from the titles assigned to 
Him; for He is the Firstand the Last,[142] the beginning ofthe Creation,[143] the Lord of lords and the 
King of kings.[144] The divinity of Jesus is also equally manifested from the prerogatives attributed to 
Him, for He is called the Lord of life and death forall men,[145] the searcher of hearts.[146] He has power 
to open the book, which no man is able to open,[147] ruling overall things celestial and terrestrial,[148] 
being omnipotent as God Himself is.[149] The divinity of Christis also clearly setforth in this book; 
because ofthe honors that are rendered to Him from men, the faithful are called servants of Jesus,[150] 
the faithful both of Jesus and of God.[151] There is reference in these texts to the priests of God and of 
Christ.[152] The Lamb of God who takes away the sin of the world is adored as God,[153] and adoration 


is permitted to be given only to God .[154] 


From whathas been said, itis most clearly apparentthat Jesus is God and a divine person distinct from 
God the Father. This will be more fully explained when we come to discuss the infinite value of the merits 
and satisfaction of Christ[155] and considerthe texts ofthe New Testamentconcerning the mystery of 


Redem ption. 


Among the principal texts ofthe Old Testamentaboutthe divinity ofthe Messias, the following must be 

quoted: "Achild is born to us and a son is given to us, and the governmentis upon his shoulder, and his 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counselor, God the Mighty, the Fatherofthe world to come, the Prince 
of Peace."[156] This textforms partofthe Introitof the second Mass in honor ofthe birth of our Lord. The 


Church sees in this textan affirmation of the divinity of Jesus. 


Concerning this text, the Rev. F. Ceuppens, O. P., remarks: "The true meaning ofthis expression 'God 
the Mighty, is very much disputed among Catholics. Following the opinion ofsuch distinguished authors 
as A. Condamin, E. Tobac, F. Feldmann, and M. J. Lagrange, we thinkthe expression mustbe accepted 
in the literal and propersense, and the reason we give for this is that, in othertexts ofthe Old Testament, 
the same expression occurs, and itis always predicated of Yahweh. This being the case, the future 
Messias is foretold as being truly God, and truly divine by nature. Butit is anotherquestion whetherthe 
Jews, imbued with monotheistic concepts, perfectly understood all these things, and whetherthe prophet 


him self fully grasped this doctrine and saw it in all its applications."[157] 


Third Article: Testimony Of Tradition And The Principal Definitions Of The Church 


A more detailed accountoftradition and the definition ofthe Church is given in the history of dogmas and 
in patrology. In this treatise we shall give a briefsummary ofwhateveryone is expected to know about 
these matters.[158] We notice thatconsiderable progress has been made in the developmentofdogma in 


the course ofcombating the various heresies. 


1) In the first three centuries, the Fathers affirm that Christis both God and man, because He came to 
save and redeem us, which He could not have done unless He had been both God, the author of grace, 
and also man.[159] Hence they reject the errors ofthe Docetae, who said that Christ's body was 

im aginary and fantastic, and ofthe Dualists, who declared thatthe divine and human natures in Christ 
were united accidentally.[160] We find Tertullian, in his days, asserting thatthe union ofthe two natures in 


Christwas effected "in one person."[161] 


2) In the fourth century, whereas the Apollinarists denied a rational soul to Christ, meaning to say thatthe 
W ord took the place of the mind in Christ, the Fathers clearly affirm that Christis both perfect God and 

perfectman; and they also assertthatwhatwas notassumed was nothealed. If, therefore, the Word did 
notassume a rational soul, the soul was nothealed; and besides, Christcould nothave merited and been 


obedient.[162] 


3) Finally, in the fifth century, the Nestorians declared thatthe union of the two natures in Christwas only 
accidental, and the Eutychians asserted thatthere was only one nature in Christ. Againstthese heresies 
the Catholic conceptofone person in Christand of the hypostatic union is explicitly affirmed, and these 


points must be fully explained farther on.[163] 


Following are the principal definitions ofthe Church concerning the divinity of Christ.[164] 


1) Christis truly God, He is rightly called the Word, and Son of the Father, consubstantial with the Father, 
equalto Him, God of God, begotten notmade, the only-begotten ofthe Father by natural and notby 


adoptive sonship. 


2) "| believe in Jesus Christ, our Savior...," which is the most ancient formula.[165] 


3) "| believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son [of the Father] our Lord,"[166] which is the more ancient formula 


in the Western Church. 


4) The Creed of St. Epiphanius proposed to the catechumens ofthe Eastern Church: "We believe in one 
God... and in one Lord Jesus Christthe Son of God, begotten of God the Father, the only-begotten, that 
is, ofthe substance ofthe Father, God of God, light of light, true God of true God, begotten notmade, 
consubstantial with the Father by whom all things were made... who forus men and for our salvation 


came down from heaven and was incarnate."[167] 


5) The First Council of Nicaea (325) defines, againstthe Arians: "We believe in one God the Father 
almighty, Maker ofall things visible and invisible. And in ourone Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the 
only-begotten ofthe Father, thatis, ofthe substance ofthe Father, God of God, light of light, true God of 
true God, begotten notmade, one in substance with the Father, by whom all things were made, both in 
heaven and on earth, who for our salvation came down, was incarnate, and was made man, suffered and 
rose again the third day, ascended into heaven, and will come to judge the living and the dead."[168] All 
these words ofthe Nicene Council must be seriously considered fartheron, when we explain the articles 


of St. Thomas. The preceding testimony and definitions suffice forestablishing the factofthe Incarnation. 


CHAPTER Il: PRELIMINARYQUESTION THE POSSIBILITYOF THE INCARNATION 


Letus now turn to speculative theology, which, as stated, has two tasks to perform. 


1) It must give a philosophical analysis ofthe terms used in revealed dogma, so thattheir meaning may 
be better known, for, as the Vatican Councilsays in the textaiready quoted: "Reason enlightened by faith, 
when it seeks earnestly, piously, and calmly, attains by a gift from God, some, and thata very fruitful, 
understanding ofthe mysteries; partly from the analogy of those things which it naturally knows, partly 
from the relation which the mysteries bear to one another and the lastend of man."[169] Thus the 
mystery of man must be illustrated from analysis ofthe notions ofdivine nature, human nature, person, as 
well as from the connection ofthis mystery with the mysteries of Redemption and ofeternal life. In this 


partofspeculative theology the discussions are either explicative, or subjectively illative.[170] 


2) Speculative theology mustdeduce from revealed truths by a discursive process thatis properly and 
objectively illative, other truths, namely, conclusions thatare only virtually contained in the revealed 
truths. An example would be the following: Christ already had, when on earth, infused knowledge, which 


was inferiorto the beatific vision. 


We must begin by discussing the possibility and fittingness ofthe Incarnation. 


St. Thomas starts abruptly by considering the fittingness ofthe Incarnation, whereas many theologians of 
later times firstspeak ofits possibility; and this is what St. Thomas had done in the work preceding his 
Summa.[171] The reason why the holy Doctor omitted this question ofthe possibility is probably because 
he wishes to examine this question afterward, when he discusses the mode ofthe union (q. 2-15), which 
is concerned with the principal difficulties against the possibility of this mystery. Moreover, itis not 
absolutely necessary to begin by treating aboutthe possibility of this mystery, because for the faithful this 
possibility follows from the factof the Incarnation, which is of faith. From actuality to possibility, this 


follows as a logical consequence. 


Forthe general benefit of the doctrine, however, theologians begin by asking whether the possibility of 
the Incarnation can be proved or known by the natural lightof reason. This question has its advantages 


as regards method. 


Incarnation corresponds to the Latin term "inhumanatio," which signifies the actofbecoming man, and it 
is the union or unition of the human nature with the divine in the one person ofthe Word. This is evident 
from the traditional explanation ofthe words of St. John: "The Word was made flesh,"[172] in which 

"flesh" as frequently in Sacred Scripture is concerned with living and human flesh, which is not living and 
human unless united with a human soul. And it also says thatthis Word was made flesh to commend the 


humility of our Savior, who also willed to become man for our salvation. 


But can the Incarnation be proved? In the first question ofthis treatise itwill be shown, indeed, that there 
is no apparentcontradiction in the Incarnation, and thatitcannotbe proved impossible. Butthe question 
now is, as posited above, whether this possibility can be proved by reason alone. There does notseem to 
be any apparentcontradiction in the affirmation ofa divine quaternity, and yetthere lurks a contradiction 
in this affirmation. There cannot be four persons in God, nor merely two, butthree. Is it therefore possible 


to prove the Incarnation? This question is commonly answered in the negatives.[173] 


Authoritative proof. St. Paul calls the Incarnation, "the mystery which hath been hidden in God."[174] The 
Eleventh Council of Toledo says: "Ifthe Incarnation could be shown possible by reason, then itwould not 


be an objectof admiration; ifitwere an example, then would not be unique."[175] 


Similarly, againstthe semi-rationalists, who wish to prove the revealed mysteries, especially against 
Froschammer, Pius IX wrote: "The author teaches that reason, also in the mostsecret matters pertaining 
to God's wisdom and goodness, even too in the mysteries that are dependenton His free will, although 
granted thatthey have been revealed, can by itself, not relying on the already established principle of 
divine authority, buton its own natural principles and powers, acquire a certainty ofknowledge. Everyone 
who has a slight knowledge ofthe rudiments of Christian doctrin e immediately sees and likewise fully 


realizes how altogether false and erroneous is the author's teaching."[176] 


It is true, indeed, that Froschammer wished to prove notonly the possibility butalso the very fact ofthe 
Incarnation. If, however, the possibility of the Incarnation could be apodictically and positively proved, as 
the possibility of any miracle, for instance, ofthe Resurrection, then the Incarnation would be only a 
miracle thatis supernatural as regards the mode ofits production, butitwould not be a mystery in the 


strictsense, thatit is essentially supernatural. 


In the condemnation ofsemi-rationalism, itis stated: "And assuredly, since these dogmas are above 


nature, therefore they are beyond the scope ofreason and natural principles ."[177] 


The Vatican Council also says: "If anyone shall say thatin divine revelation there are no mysteries, truly 
and properly so called, butthatall the doctrines of faith can be understood and demonstrated from natural 


principles by properly cultivated reason, lethim be anathema."[178] 


Theological proof.[179] Whatis essentially supernatural is supernatural as regards its knowability, even 


forthe angels. 


But the intrinsic possibility ofthe Incarnation is the intrinsic possibility of something essentially 


supernatural, which has no necessary and evident connection with things ofthe natural order. 


Therefore this possibility is supernatural as regards its knowability, even forthe angel. Hence itcannotbe 
demonstrated, butonly persuasive arguments of fitness can be advanced, and itcan be defended against 


those who deny it. 


The majoris evident, fortruth and being are convertible. 


Minor. The Incarnation is notonly a miracle thatis supernaturalas regards the mode of its production, 
such as the resurrection ofthe dead, butitis also an essentially supernatural mystery, for itis the intimate 
union ofthe human nature with the divine nature as itis in itself, in the person ofthe Word. But the divine 
nature as it is in itself, and the person ofthe Word are essentially supernatural; on the contrary, God as 


the authorofnature has a necessary and evidentconnection with things ofthe natural order. 


Reason, however, can solve the objections against the possibility of this mystery, by showing them to be 
either false or unnecessary.[180] Moreover, reason can urge the fitness of this mystery by arguments that 
are notapodictic butcongruent. These arguments are truly profound; in fact, they can always be the 
resultofkeen penetration by either the human orangelic intellect, butthis penetration can never reach 


the degree required for demonstration. 


Objection. To prove thatanything is notcontradictory is to prove it possible. 


But it is proved thatthe Incarnation is not contradictory. 


Therefore the Incarnation is proved possible. 


| distinguish the major. To prove thatanything is notcontradictory, positively and evidently, this |concede; 


thatit is notso negatively and probably, this | deny. So writes Billuart.[181 ] 


In this kind of argumentwe do not proceed from some a priori ora posterior) reasoning that is positively 
demonstrative ofthis possibility, butour reasoning rests on probable and apparent grounds. Thus itis 
shown thatthe possibility of the Incarnation is never disproved; the objections are notimpossible of 


solution, for they can be shown to be either false or at least not cogent. 


Another objection. But God is in Himself essentially supernatural, and yetreason alone apodictically 
proves His existence. Therefore, although the mystery ofthe Incarnation is essentially supernatural, 


reason alone apodictically proves at leastthe possibility, ifnotthe factof the Incarnation. 


Reply. | distinguish the antecedent. That God is in Himselfas regards His Deity or intimate life essentially 
supernatural, this Iconcede. Nevertheless, as the Author of nature, He has a necessary and evident 
connection with created effects ofthe natural order, and so in this inferior aspect the truth ofthis 
proposition, God exists, is demonstrated cum fundamento in re,[182] although we have nota positive and 
natural knowledge of God's essence or of His actof essence. On this point St. Thomas says: "To be can 
mean either of two things. It may mean the act ofessence or it may mean the composition ofa 
proposition effected by the mind in joining a predicate to a subject. Taking ‘to be' in the firstsense, we 
cannotunderstand God's existence or His essence; butonly in the second sense. We know that this 
proposition which we form about God when we say 'God is, is true; and this we know from His 
effects."[183] Butthere is nothing similar to this in the Incarnation of the Word, because this mystery, just 
as the intimate life ofthe Trinity, has no necessary and evident connection with natural effects; hence 
neither the factnorthe possibility ofthis mystery can be demonstrated from natural principles, for this 
possibility transcends demonstration. These arguments of congruence may always be made more 


profound, butthey will never reach the degree required for an apodictic argument, justas the sides ofa 


polygon inscribed in a circle may be increased indefinitely, yetthey will never be identified with the 


circumference ofthe circle, because the sides will neverbe diminished so as to become a point. 


But insist. Itis apodictically proved that there is in God a supernatural orderoftruth and of life. 


Reply. We are not positively butonly negatively assured of this order by such a proof, which is the case 


with any orderwhose mysteries cannotbe known in a natural way. 


Still Gregory of Valentia insists thatat leastthe angelic intellectcan perhaps prove this possibility, 
because the angel intuitively sees the human nature as distinct from its subsistence or personality, and 


therefore as assumable by the divine subsistence. 


Reply. The angelic intellectcannotknow in a naturalway whether the divine subsistence, which is 


essentially supernatural, can, withoutimplying imperfection, take the place ofhuman subsistence. 


Corollary. A fortiori the angelic intellectcannotknow by its natural powers the factofthe Incarnation. 


Gregory ofValentia remarks thatthe angel, since He sees intuitively thatthe human nature of Christ is 
withoutits own personality, mustimmediately conclude thatthis human nature is personally united to 


some divine person. 


Reply. This conclusion is notestablished, forthe angel could conclude: the human personality of this man 
is hidden from me, because of motives known to God alone. Thus itis certain that the created intellect by 


its own natural powers cannot know thatthe Incarnation is possible, much less that itis a fact. 


The objections thatcan be raised, however, againstthe possibility of the Incarnation are solved in the 
course ofthis treatise.[184] Itwill suffice here atthe beginning to take note ofthe principal objection, by 


way ofa statementofthe question. It is one proposed by St. Thomas,[185] and maybe stated as follows: 


God cannotbe subjectto any intrinsic change, orbe intrinsically otherwise than He is. 


But by the Incarnation God would be intrinsically otherwise than He is. Therefore the Incarnation is 


impossible. 


Reply. | distinguish the minor. That God would undergo a change, ifby reason of passive potency He 
were to receive some distinct perfection, this |concede; that God only terminates the human nature, and 


undergoes a change, this | deny. 


God in the Incarnation neither loses nor acquires anything, but merely makes creatures partakers in His 
perfection. Therefore, as St. Thomas says: "When it is said, 'God was made man, we understand no 
change on the partof God, butonly on the partofthe human nature."[186] Similarly, ifwe see the sun, it 


undergoes no change, butis only the objectofour vision. 


As St. Thomas says: "To be man belongs to God by reason ofthe union, which is a relation.... But 
whatever is predicated relatively can be newly predicated ofanything withoutits change, asa man may 
be made to be on the rightside without being changed, and merely by the change of him who was on his 
leftside."[187] Likewise, anything atfirstnotseen is seen afterward withoutany change in itself, but 
inasmuch as it is actually the termination of our vision. Itis the visual faculty that is changed, inasmuch as 


it passes from potentiality to act. 


Similarly, as we shall see in the case ofthe Incarnation, the change is entirely on the partofthe nature 
thatis assumed, which is deprived ofits own subsistence and acquires the divine. The Word by no 
means acquires a new and real relation, butthe relation is logical; forthe real relation is only on the part 
ofthe human nature toward the Word, justas the visual faculty is in real relation to the objectseen, and 
notthe reverse ofthis. Hence St. Thomas says: "God is said to be united notby any change in Himself, 
butin thatwhich is united to Him; similarly, when itis said that He is unitable, this statementdoes not 
mean thatthe union is effected by reason ofany passive potency existing in God, but because there is 
such a potency existing in the creature so as to make this union possible."[188] So also God is said to be 
visible and in the next life He is seen by the blessed, notbecause ofany change in Himself, butthe 
change is in the blessed, since He terminates their vision as objectseen. Thus a pointthat already 
terminates one line, can terminate a second and third line as in the case of the pointofa pyramid, and yet 


the point undergoes no change in itself. 


Objection. The Word is the subjectof the human nature, and not merely the terminus; forthe Word has 
this human nature, which is truly attributed to Him, as to the subject. Therefore the Word is the recipient of 


the human nature. 


Reply. | distinguish the antecedent. Thatthe Word possesses the human nature in a receptive sense, this 
| deny;in a terminative sense, this | concede. To possess a form in a receptive sense is to be the subject 
ofthis form just as matter receives its form, or as a substance receives accidental forms; butsuch is not 
the case when a subjecthas some form in a personalorterminative sense. The Word, however, 
possesses the human nature notin a receptive sense, because He is notin passive potency to receive it; 
but He possesses itpersonally and terminatively, in so faras He is its intrinsic terminus, intrinsically 


completing it and terminating it, just as the pointterminates the line, or the objectseen terminates the 


Visual faculty. The difficulty raised by this objection makes it apparentthatthe possibility ofthe 


Incarnation cannotbe strictly proved. 


Again | insist. What is extrinsic to another cannot become intrinsic to itunless it is received by the other. 
But the human nature in itself is extrinsic to the Word. Therefore the Word can become intrinsic to the 


human nature only by becoming the recipient of it. 


Reply. | deny the major. Forsomething can become intrinsic to another by the sole factof being joined to 
thatwhich receives it byway ofintrinsic termination, as a point becomes intrinsic to a line, and so whatis 
received is notreceived byway of informing act, as if the recipientwere in some passive potentiality to be 
perfected by it. Thus itis shown thatthe objection is either false oratleastunnecessary, and hence ofno 


force. 


This pointwill be made clearerin the course ofthis treatise, in which it will be shown that God cannottake 
the place of a created subsistence as informing, butas terminating whatis received. The informing form 

is related to the whole to which it is ordered as the less perfect part, justas the soul is less perfectthan 
the complete man. On the contrary, the terminating perfection is notordered to the more complete whole, 
butrather draws the other to Himself. Hence, instead of involving any im perfection, God imparts His 
perfection to whatis assumed. Thus, for example God's essence withoutinvolving any im perfection 
terminates the vision of the blessed, and the divine essence is not more perfectin being seen by the 
blessed than if it were notseen by them. Similarly, a beautiful statue is notmade more perfect by the fact 
thatit is the objectof my admiration, nor is the doctrine of St. Thomas made more perfect by the factthat 
itis understood by the disciple, butitis the disciple who is made more perfect by the doctrine. Rome is 


notmade more perfectby the factthat any pilgrim, however distinguished, visits it. 


Final objection. One substantial being cannotresult from the union ofseveral complete beings. Butthe 
human and divine natures are complete beings. Therefore one substantial being, such as Christwould 


be, cannotresult from the union of the two natures. 


Reply. | distinguish the major. From several beings complete in their natures there cannotresultone 
substantial unity of nature, this | concede; thatthere cannotresulta substantial unity ofsuppositum or 


person, this | deny. 


Explanation. From two acts there cannotresultsomething essentially one in nature, and therefore prime 
matter must be pure potency, so thatthe human nature is essentially and notaccidentally one. Butthe 
human nature as such is notcomplete in the sense thatit is a suppositum or person, and thus itis drawn 


to unity of being with the Word, in the sense that there is one suppositum, which will be more fully 


explained fartheron.[189] Thus in the resurrection the body is united with the soul and constitutes with it 


one supposital being. 


More briefly, these various objections are solved by saying thatthe Word is not related to Christ's 
humanity as recipientsubject, for in such case the Word would be in passive potency for His humanity; 
noris He related to itas informing form thatis received, for in this case He would be less perfectthan the 
whole, which is the complete Christ; but He is related to it as terminating perfection, justas the pre- 


existing pointthatalready terminates one line again terminates another; orjustas the object that 
terminates the vision of one man, may again terminate the vision of another man. Thus the professor 
teaches his various students notin a receptive butin a terminative sense. Expressed more briefly, we 
may say thatthe Pure Act is unreceived and unreceivable. If He were received in any potency, He would 
be subjected to participation and limitation; if, however, He were to receive, then He would be in potency 


fora further act. 


"To have terminatively" does not mean to be actuated orto be perfected; rather it means to perfect. Thus 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghostdo nothave the Deity receptively, butterminatively. Thus the 
Son of God has His humanity terminatively, butnotreceptively. Thus God has His external glory, 


inasmuch as He is known and praised. 


"To have receptively" is to be actuated and perfected. Thus matter receives the form. The created 


substance receives accidental forms. 


"The form terminating" is nota partand involves no imperfection, but perfects and bestows its perfection 
upon whatit terminates. Such is the case with the person ofthe Word, who unites with Himself and 
terminates Christ's humanity. So also the doctrine of St. Thomas unites with himself and terminates the 


intelligence of a number of students. 


"The form informing" is less perfectthan the whole, as the soul in man. 


The difficulty raised by the foregoing objections againstthe intrinsic possibility ofthe Incarnation confirms 
the thesis, namely, thatthis possibility cannot be apodictically proved from reason alone, butsolely that 
persuasive reasons can be adduced in defense ofthis possibility, by showing thatthe objections ofthose 


attacking itare eitherevidently false oratleastunnecessary, and of no force. 


We must now treatofthe fitness of the Incarnation. Fitness means something more than mere possibility, 
and it will atonce be seen thatwe are persuaded ofthis fitness by congruentarguments drawn from 
reason alone; butthe revelation of original sin being presupposed, the Incarnation is proved necessary so 


thatadequate reparation be made to God, if He demands such reparation. 


CHAPTER Ill: QUESTION 1—THE FITNESS OF THE INCARNATION 


This question contains six articles that gradually develop the doctrine ofthe fitness ofthe Incarnation. St. 


Thomas begins by discussing: 


= 


the fitness ofthe incarnation; 


2) its necessity forthe reparation of the human race; 


3) its proximate motive, whether, ifthere had been no sin, God would have become incarnate; 


4) whether God became incarnate forthe removal of original sin more chiefly than for actual sin; 


5) why itwas not more fitting that God should become incarnate in the beginning ofthe human race; 








6) why it is not more fitting thatthe Incarnation should take place atthe end of the world. 


First Article: Whether lt Was Fitting ThatGod Should Become Incamate?[190] 


State of the question. In this article we are concerned with the mere fitness, notas yetwith the proximate 
motive ofthe Incarnation. In otherwords, was the Incarnation notonly possible, butwas itexpedientand 
fitting, thatis, was it in agreementwith God's wisdom and goodness? Taken in this sense, the question is 
whether itwas fitting that God should become man; on the other hand, itdoes notseem fitting that God 
should become a lion, although this may perhaps be possible. Butwas it more fitting thatthe Son of God, 
ratherthan the Fatherorthe Holy Ghost, should become incarnate?[191] Likewise, was it more fitting that 


the Word should assume the human nature rather than the angelic nature?[192] 


This state ofthe question will be made clearer from the solution ofthe difficulties posited atthe beginning 


ofthis article. They constitute, as itwere, the nucleus ofthe difficulties to be solved. 


The difficulties are the following. 


(1) From all eternity God was separated from human nature. Therefore itwas notfitting that He should be 


united to it. 


(2) It is notfitting forthose things to be united that are infinitely distant from each other. This seems to be 
against the principle of continuity, which states thatthe highestofthe lowestordershould reach the 


lowestof the highest, butnotthatthe very lowestshould reach the very highest. Hence itseems to be 


more fitting that God should have taken the nature ofthe highestangel, which is perhaps what Lucifer 


thought. 


(3) Itwas not fitting thatthe supreme uncreated Spirit should assume a body, as indeed He would be 


assuming whatis evil. This objection was raised by the Manichaeans, who held that matter is evil. 


(4) It is unfitting thatthe infinite God, the Rulerof the universe, should remain hidden in the tiny body of 
an infant. So say Volusianus and many philosophers of modern times, who do not see anything 
unbecoming, however, in pantheism so thatthe divine nature be confused with the nature even ofa 
stone. Several rationalists of our times say thatthe Incarnation would be the lapse or descent ofthe 
metaphysical absolute into the phenomenal relative, or the lapse ofim mutable eternity into mutable time. 
In like mannersome go further and say thatthe Incarnation might perhaps be admitted by those who 
thoughtthatthe earth is the center ofthe universe, but not by those who hold thatthe earth is but like an 
atom among the millions of stars. They also say thatthe Incarnation is notonly derogatory to God's 
supreme majesty, but also to His mercy, which is more strikingly manifested by simply forgiving the sin 


withoutdemanding reparation. 


Finally, if itwere said to be fitting for God to become incarnate, we should also have to conclude that it 
was unfitting for God notto become incarnate. Butthis conclusion is false, because God could have 
willed notto become incarnate, withoutthis being derogatory to Him.[193] Allother objections even of 


modern philosophers are easily reduced to the above-mentioned objections.[194] 


Yet the answer is that it was fitting for God to become incarnate. 


Authoritative proof. St. Paul and St. Damascene say thatit appears to be most fitting thatthe invisible 
things of God be made known by the visible things He has created. Thus God created the world in 
manifestation of His goodness and perfections. But, as Damascene says, the Incarnation shows the 


goodness, wisdom justice, and omnipotence of God. 


The goodness which Damascene speaks ofincludes mercy, and already Plato had defined divine 
goodness as diffusive of itself, it being the love of supreme opulence or perfection for extreme poverty. In 
a loftier strain, the Evangelistsays: "For God so loved the world as to give His only-begotten Son."[195] 


This thoughtis developed below. 


Theological proof. Itstarts from a consideration of God's goodness, on which the fitness ofthe Incarnation 
has its special foundation, and is a commentary on the words of St. John: "For God so loved the world as 
to give His only-begotten Son."[196] God's goodness is seen conspicuously in this supreme and most 


liberal gift, although His wisdom, justice, or omnipotence is also evident. 


The argumentmay be reduced to the following syllogism. 


It belongs to the idea of good to communicate itselfto others, for good is self-diffusive.[197] But God's 
nature is essential goodness, or plenitude of being. Therefore it is fitting for God to communicate Himself 


to others in the highestdegree, which finds its complete realization in the Incarnation. 


The major is quoted from Dionysius,[198] and is explained by St. Thomas in various places. It contains 
three principles: Good is self-diffusive, primarily as the end thatattracts and perfects. Secondly, inasmuch 
as the end attracts the agentto actatleastimmanently. Thirdly, inasmuch as the perfectagentacts to 


communicate its goodness externally. 


Nevertheless, good does notconsistessentially in the actual communication of itself, for this would result 
in pantheistic emanation; butgood essentially impliesan aptitude or propensity to communicate itself. 
This means thatgood is aptitudinally self-diffusive, notof necessity diffusing itself, and, when it does so, 
this diffusion is sometimes most free and entirely gratuitous; butsometimes this diffusion is a necessary 


act, ifthe agentis determined to actin only one way, as the primary purpose ofthe sun is to give light. 


These truths have been explained by St. Thomas in various parts of his works. Thus he says: "Goodness 
is described as self-diffusive, in the sense thatan end is said to move,"[199] namely, by attracting to itself, 
as to thatwhich is perfectand perfective. Thus good is more ofthe nature ofa final cause than ofan 
efficient cause. Butas stated in the argumentative partofthis article just quoted, the end moves the 
efficient cause to act. Hence St. Thomas says: "The very nature ofgood is thatsomething flows from it 
butnotthatit flows from something else.... But, since the First Good diffuses itself according to the 
intellect, to which itis properto flow forth into its effects according to a certain fixed form, it follows that 


there is a certain measure from which all other goods share the power ofdiffusion."[200] 


Thus, this law is verified, namely, that good is self-diffusive throughoutthe universe, as St. Thomas 
shows in illustrating the mystery ofthe Trinity. He says: "The noblera nature is, the more thatwhich flows 
from itis more intimate to it."[201] In other words, good is self-diffusive, and the nobler itis, the more fully 
and more intimately it is self-diffusive. For instance, the sun illum ines and heats, or fire generates fire, the 
plant produces a plant, the grown-up animal or perfectanimal generates an animal like itself. Similarly, a 
celebrated artist or a famous musician conceives and produces wonderful works ofart; a prominent 
scientist or celebrated astronomer discovers and formulates the laws of nature, for instance, the courses 
ofthe planets. Greatteachers, such as St. Augustine, im part notonly their knowledge butalso their spirit 
to their disciples; a virtuous man incites others to lead a virtuous life; greatapostles, such as St. Paul, 
communicate to others their love for God. Hence good is self-diffusive, and the nobler it is, the more fully 
and intimately itis self-diffusive. We now see how this principle illustrates the mystery ofthe Trinity, 


inasmuch as the Father, generating the Son, communicates to Him notonly a participation in His nature, 


His intellect, and His love, but His complete and indivisible nature, so thatthe Son of God is Lightof Light, 
God of God, true God oftrue God. Likewise the Holy Spirit is true God proceeding from the mutual love 


between the Fatherand the Son. 


There is, however, a difficulty. Itis thatthe principle, good is self-diffusive, proves either too much or not 
enough. It proves, indeed, too much ifwe infer from it the moral necessity and a fortiori the physical 
necessity ofthe Incarnation. Butit does not prove enough ifthe Incarnation is a most free decree, 


because then, whether God became incarnate or notseems to be equally fitting. 


As a matteroffact, there were extreme views both forand againstthis principle. Some pantheists, such 
as the Neoplatonists, in accordance with theiremanatory theory, exaggerated this principle, saying that 
good is essentially and actually self-diffusive and also actually diffusing itself. But God is the highest 
good. Therefore He is essentially and actually diffusive externally by a process of necessary emanation. 
This teaching is contrary to the dogma ofa free creation, which was explicitly defined by the Vatican 
Council in these words: "God created both the spiritual and corporeal creature with absolute freedom of 


counsel,"[202] and notfrom eternity. 


Absolute optimists, such as Leibnitz and Malebranche, likewise erred.[203] Hence the principle that good 
is self-diffusive must be understood in the sense we already noted with the Thomists, as meaning that 
good does notconsistessentially in the actual communication of itself, but thatthere is essentially in good 
an aptitude and tendency to be self-diffusive, firstas the end proposed, and then as moving the agent to 
act. But actual diffusion of good is sometimes necessary ifthe agent is determined in one way, as the sun 
is to illumine; sometimes this diffusion is a most free and absolutely gratuitous act,[204] because God is 
notdetermined in one way in His eternal acts. He is already infinitely good and blessed in Himself, and 


created good does notincrease His perfection; He is not more being after His action. 


Thus creation and the Incarnation are absolutely free acts. The freedom ofboth is confirmed by the 
revelation ofthe mystery of the Trinity; forifthere had been neither creation nor Incarnation, the principle 


that good is self-diffusive would be verified in the case ofthe internal divine processions. 


This sufficiently explains the major of our syllogism, namely, that good is self-diffusive. 


Minor. God's nature is essential goodness, for He is the self-subsisting Being and is therefore the very 


plenitude of being, which means that He is the essential, supreme, and infinite goodness.[205] 


Therefore itis fitting for God to communicate Himself to others in the highestdegree, and this is, indeed, 
most effectively accomplished by means of the Incarnation. For by this means God communicates to the 


creature notonly a participation of being, as in the creation ofstones, notonly a participation in life, as in 


the creation of plants and animals, not only a participation in the intellectual and moral life ofjustice and 
holiness, as in the creation of Adam, the first man, but He communicates Himself in person. St. Thomas 
quotes St. Augustine in saying: "He so joined created nature to Himselfthat one person is made up of 
these three, the Word, a soul, and flesh."[206] Hence itis manifest that it was fitting for God to become 


incarnate. 


This same principle (good is self-diffusive) illustrates the mystery of Redemption, the sacrifice of the 


Cross, and the institution of the Eucharist. 


There is still another difficulty, namely, thatthis argumentdoes notsufficiently prove. Itis that if, in virtue 
ofthe principle that good is self-diffusive, the Incarnation is noteven morally necessary but absolutely 
free and gratuitous, then itis equally fitting whether God become incarnate or not. This leaves the 
question either indifferent or undecided. Therefore, as the nominalist-q say, itis useless for theology to 


speak ofthe fitness ofthe mysteries thathave been accomplished by God's liberality. 


Reply. Billuart says: "The incarnation was fitting, notin the sense ofits being necessary, butofits being a 
free act."[207] We say, forin stance, the motive forchoosing this particular thing is fitting, notas 
necessitating the will, but it is fitting that this particular thing be a matter of free choice, and not because 
ofany necessity. Thus itis fitting to preserve one's virginity, yet it is equally fitting to make use of 
matrimony, because each is a free decision. And so incarnation or no incarnation, each was equally 
fitting. As Cajetan says: "To communicate Himself to others does notdenote a new perfection in God but 


in the creature to whom this perfection is communicated."[208] 


Hence theology does not have recourse to useless speculations about the fittingness ofthe Incarnation, 
as several nominalists said, and certain philosophers and theologians who wrote thatthe Incarnation is 
said to be fitting because itwas accomplished; butitwould have been likewise and equally fitting for God 


notto have become incarnate if He had so willed. Therefore the arguments of fitness have no foundation. 


This statementwould be true if it were not more fitting for God to have chosen to become incarnate than 
for Him notto have chosen. In the opinion of St. Thomas, before the foreknowledge of merits itis not 
more fitting for God to choose Peterin preference to Judas; forthis choice "depends on the will of God; 
as from the simple will of the artificeritdepends thatthis stone is in this partofthe wall, and thatin 
another; although the plan requires thatsome stones should be in this place and some in that place."[209] 
The election ofthe predestined depends purely on the divine benevolence, which is the culmination of 


divine liberty. 


In the matterwe are discussing, it is a certain motive in the divine strategy or in divine providence that 


makes the Incarnation more fitting than no incarnation,[210]justas creation is preferable to no creation, 


and justas virginity consecrated to God is betterthan matrimony. Butthis reason offitness does noteven 
morally necessitate the divine will, which is independentofall created good, inasmuch as from all eternity 
God's goodness is infinite, and is not in need ofany created good. Therefore the argumentof fitness does 
notmake it necessary for God to become incarnate, butitis advanced as showing the wisdom ofsuch 


choice. 


Difficulty. God would have communicated Himself still more if He had united all created natures with 


Himself. 


Reply. The union is notan absolute impossibility, and itwould nothave been pantheism, because itwould 
have been accomplished withoutconfusion ofthe created nature with the uncreated ; butthen all men and 
angels would have been impeccable, as Christis. It is also fitting thatthe Word be united with the human 
nature, which is the microcosm, the compendium ofthe universe, inasmuch as it includes corporeity, as 


also vegetative, sensitive and intellective lives. 


It is even more perfect forthe Word to be united only with the human nature of Christ, and notwith others. 
The reason is thatthe whole world demands subordination of beings, and itis fitting thatthe created 
nature personally united with the Word be the highestin the orderofcreated beings, as the efficient and 
final cause of those beings beneath it, as St. Paul says: "Forall are yours. And you are Christ's, and 


Christis God's."[211] 


Concerning this article, Medina asks whether there can be anything more excellentthan the humanity of 
Christ. He replies thatthere can, indeed, be something more excellent than the humanity of Christ, but 


notanything more excellentthan Christ. 


1) God could not make anything thatis better than Christour | Lord, because Christis truly God. 


2) God could not elevate human nature to anything betterthan the hypostatic union. 


3) God could have made something more excellent than the humanity of Christ, such as more perfect 
angels. In fact, as we shall state fartheron, God, by His absolute power, could have given to the soul of 
Christa higher degree ofthe light of glory, orone of greater intensity, because the highest possible 
degree ofthe created lightof glory is inconceivable; for God can produce something still more perfect 
than anything He has produced. Thus the swiftest possible motion is inconceivable, because such 
swiftest motion would reach its terminus before it had left its starting point, and would no longer be 


motion, but immobility. 


St. Thomas says: "God can make always something better than each individual thing."[212] Hence in 
created beings, there is no highest possible, and in this sense there is no highestcreatable angel; but 


nothing can be higherthan the hypostatic union ofsome created nature with some divine person. 


W hat has just been said is the answer to the absolute optimism of Leibnitz and Malebranche. 


Reply to firstobjection. "God was notchanged by the Incarnation... but He united Himself to the creature 
in a new way, orrather united Himselfto it," St. Thomas says; "orrather He united it to Himself," because 
there is a real relation of union of Christ's humanity to the Word, butnotofthe Word to the assumed 


humanity. Itwas fitting for Christ's humanity thus to be assumed. 


Reply to the second objection. "To be united to God was notfitting for human flesh according to its natural 
endowments, butitwas fitting by reason of God's infinite goodness that He should unite itfor man's 


salvation." 


This distinction is ofgreatestvalidity in showing the fitness ofthe elevation of our nature to the 
supernatural order, so as to solve the following objection, which is similar to the one raised by Baius: 
W hatis eminently fitting must be unconditional, and is opposed to what is gratuitous. Butthe beatific 
vision is forus eminently fitting, so thatits privation is abject misery. Therefore the beatific vision is 


unconditionally fitting to our nature, and is notgratuitous. 


Reply. | distinguish the major, in accordance with the distinction given in this article. Whatis eminently 
fitting according to our natural endowments mustbe unconditional, this |concede; whatis according to 


God's infinite goodness, this | deny; and | contradistinguish the minor. 


Reply to the third objection. It could be fitting for God to assume flesh but notevil, because flesh is from 


God the authorofnature and is ordered to good, whereas evil is not. 


Reply to fourth objection. St. Augustine replies to Volusianus that God by the Incarnation at Bethlehem 
did not lose the governmentofthe world, justas He did notlose His divine nature, butunited the human 
nature to it. 'Hence (in the infant) Jesus the greatness ofdivine powerfeels no straits in narrow 
surroundings." God's immensity is not measured by space or by quantity, butitis greatness of power, 
supporting or preserving all things in being. Ifa word Uttered by a human being in some pointofspace 
can be heard by others also even faraway, and its meaning has a moral influence upon the whole world, 
why could notthe Word ofGod, presentin the frail body ofthe child Jesus, still preserve in being and 


govern all things created?[213] 


Finally, what must be said in reply to the objection of modern scientists, who say thatthe Incarnation 
perhaps could be admitted ifthe earth were the center ofthe universe, which it is not, for itis a planet 


among countless millions ofheavenly bodies that are greater, namely, the stars and the nebulae? 


Reply. 


It may be said: 1. Justas the a priori reason why the Saviorwas sentwas not so thatthe Jewish race be 
chosen in preference to some other nation, or, among the women ofthis race, that Mary be chosen as the 
Mother ofour Lord in preference to some otherwoman, or among the justof this race, there was no a 
priori reason thatJoseph be chosen as the foster father ofour Lord; so there is no a priori reason thatthe 
earth be chosen in preference to some other heavenly body thatmay possibly be inhabited, such as 


Sirius. 


We may also say: 2. We do notknow whether there are any other heavenly bodies suitable forhuman 


habitation, which are inhabited. 


On this point both the positive sciences and theology can offer only hypotheses. Therefore itis noton 
conjectural grounds thatthe testimony about the Incarnation mustbe rejected; namely, the testimony of 
Christ, ofthe apostles, of so many martyrs, of the Catholic Church must be rejected concerning the 
Incarnation. This testimony is confirmed, indeed, by miracles and the wonderful life of the Church, which 


is fruitful both morally and spiritually in all good works. 


If some of the other heavenly bodies are inhabited by human beings, God has notdeemed itopportune to 
reveal this factto us. Some say, if perhaps there are others inhabited, then these human beings are 
either in the purely natural state, or there was no case oforiginal sin among them, or if there was, then 
they were regenerated in some otherway than by the Incarnation. There is nothing intrinsically repugnant 
in all these views. It is difficult to say, however, whether these opinions can be reconciled with the free 
decree ofthe Incarnation in its relation to the human race. Forrevelation speaks ofthe human race as it 


exists on this earth. 


W hatever is the fact about these gratuitous hypotheses, Christ, as the incarnate Word of God, is the 
culmination of the whole ofcreation, and, justas He is the head ofthe angels, atleast as regards 
accidental grace, so He could be such with reference to human beings who mightbe living on some of 
the other heavenly bodies. Concerning these things and many others, we have no knowledge, and there 
is no need forus to stop and discuss them. Some men seem to be of the opinion thaton otherheavenly 
bodies perhaps there are rational animals of anotherspecies than man. Butthis seems to be false, forthe 
term "rational animal" seems to be nota genus butthe ultimate species, according to the principle of 


continuity; for the highestin the lowestorder, for instance, the sensitive life, touches the lowestin the 


highestorder, namely, the intellective life. Hence there is no conjunction ofthe highestin the sensitive life 
with the lowestin the intellective life, exceptin one species, and this is notsusceptible to either increase 


ordecrease. 


Finally, it must be noted thateven ifthe world were the mathematical center ofthe universe, this would be 
no reason why God should choose it forthe Incarnation. Thus Christwas not born in Jerusalem, butin 
Bethlehem. So also St. Augustine was the greatest theologian of his time, and yet he came into the world 


and taught notat Rome, which was the center ofthe world, butin Africa. He was only bishop of Hippo. 


The mathematical position ofa body is a matter of less importance with reference to a supernatural 


mystery, which infinitely transcends the spatial order. 


Whathas been said suffices concerning the fitness ofthe Incarnation. 


Second Article: Whether li Was Necessary ForThe Restoration OfThe Human RaceThatThe Word Of 


God Should Become Incarnate? 


State of the question. 


(1) We assume thatthe Incarnation was notabsolutely necessary, as Wyclifcontended, arguing from the 
false principle that "all things happen because ofabsolute necessity."[214] Presupposing the fact of 
creation, the Incarnation was not necessary, whatever absolute optimists, such as Leibnitz and 
Malebranche, said to the contrary; although the Incarnation may have increased the accidental glory of 


God, He is absolutely sufficient unto Himself, and is notat all in need of this accidental glory. 


2) We assume that after original sin, itwas in God's power notto will the reparation ofthe human race, 
and in this there would have been no injustice, as St. Augustine says.[215] Therefore we must thank God 


forhaving mercifully willed to free the human race from sin. 


As a matteroffact, indeed, God did not reinstate the fallen angels; and why He permitted their fall was for 
a greatergood, which mustbe the manifestation of infinite justice. St. Thomas considers the reparation of 
the human race to be most fitting, for the sin was notin itself irreparable, whereas he considers the devil's 
sin, which was committed with full knowledge, to be in itself irreparable, justas the sin of final 

im penitence is for man. He says: "So it is customary to say thatman's freewill is flexible to the opposite 
both before and after the choice; butthe angel, s free will is flexible to either opposite before the choice 
but notafter. So therefore the good angels who adhered to justice were confirmed therein; whereas the 
wicked ones, sinning, are obstinate in sin,"[216] because the angel immediately and intuitively sees 


whatevermustbe considered before the choice, with nothing to be considered after the choice. 


The question ofthis article is posited on the understanding that God wills to restore the human race, so 


taras itis capable ofrestoration. 


A thing is said to be necessary forthe end in two ways: 


a) simply, when the end cannotbe attained in any otherway. Thus food is necessary for the preservation 


of life; 


b)in a qualified manner, when the end is attained more conveniently, as a horse is necessary fora 


journey. 


Some thoughtthat St. Anselm in his treatise on the Incarnation[217] taught its absolute necessity after the 
fall ofthe human race; but St. Bonaventure and Scotus interpret his statements in a benign sense; in fact, 
St. Anselm does so himself farther on.[218] Tournely holds thatthe Incarnation is absolutely necessary 


after the fall of the human race, if God wills to free the human race from sin. 


On the contrary, itis the common teaching among theologians thatthe Incarnation is notabsolutely 
necessary even after the fall ofthe human race, even if itis granted that God willed to free the human 
race from sin, because there were other means ofliberation; butitwas necessary secundum quid. 
Suarez thinks that it would be rash to deny this common opinion ofthe theologians; so does Lugo. In fact, 
Valentia says thatthe conclusion is most certain, which means thatit is a theological conclusion 
commonly admitted by the theologians, one which is supported by many testimonies ofthe Fathers ofthe 


Church.[219] 


St. Thomas, who firmly holds this conclusion, begins by positing difficulties thatare againsteven the 
secundum quid necessity ofthe Incarnation. He argues thatthe Incarnation does notseem to be 
necessary even secundum quid because: (1) forthe reparation ofthe human race, the non-incarnate 

W ord can do whateverthe incarnate W ord can do; therefore the Incarnation is notabsolutely necessary. 
(2) God must notdemand from man greater satisfaction than man can give. (3) Itis better ifthere had 
been no Incarnation, because the more men consider God as raised above all creatures and removed 
from sense perception, the more they reverence Him. But God's dignity seems to be lowered by 


assuming human flesh. 


Yet the answer is: 


1) The Incarnation is not indeed absolutely necessary forthe reparation ofthe human race. (2) Butitwas 


necessary secundum quid, namely, as a better and more convenient means. 


First Part: 


Authoritative proof. A. Billuartholds[220] thatthis second opinion is the unanimous teaching ofthe 
Fathers; he mentions SS. Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen.Theodoret, CyrilofAlexandria, Gregory the 
Great, and John Damascene. Likewise St. Augustine in one of his works says: "Foolish people say that 
the only way by which God in His wisdom could liberate mankind was by becoming man, and by suffering 
all He did from sinners. To these persons we say thatsuch was absolutely possible for God, butifHe had 


done otherwise, this likewise would have been displeasing to yourstupidity."[221] 


B. Proof from reason. Concerning this firstpartofthe thesis, St. Thomas says: "God of His omnipotent 


powercould have restored human nature in many otherways."[222] Whatways were these? 


In the first place, God could have pardoned the offense committed against Him by sin. Tournely denies 
the possibility of this way by God's ordinary power, because the preservation ofjustice requires 


punishmentofthe offense. 


We reply to this objection, according to the mind of St. Thomas,[223] by saying thatthe supreme judge 
and legislatorcan do so, since He is above otherjudges, and therefore enjoys the prerogative ofbeing 
able to pardon offenders even withoutdemanding reparation, justas sometimes kings bestow a favor 


upon orare mercifulto those condemned to death. 


Oragain, God could have accepted some sortofsatisfaction from man, oras it pleased Him to acceptit; 
forthere is no contradiction implied in these ways of pa rdoning by Him, and God is absolutely free in His 


operations ad extra. 


Or, as we said in the statementof the question, God could even have willed notto restore the human 


race, although itis extremely fitting for Him to do so. 


Proofofthesis (second part). This partstates thatthe Incarnation was secundum quid necessary forthe 


reparation ofthe human race, as being the betterway. 


Firstofall, there is the authority of St. Augustine, who holds thatthe Incarnation was more fitting than any 


otherway for the reparation ofthe human race. 


St. Thomas offers a fine theological proof, in which he shows the fitness ofthe Incarnation on the partof 
man, justas in the firstarticle ofthis question he showed its fitness on the partof God, who, being the 
supreme good, is in the highestdegree self-diffusive. His argument may be reduced to the following 


syllogism. 


Thatway is better forthe reparation ofthe human race, bywhich man is betterand more easily urged to 
good and withdrawn from evil. But each ofthese results is obtained by the Incarnation. Therefore the 


Incarnation is the betterway forthe reparation ofthe human race. The majoris evident. 


The minor is proved, as regards our furtherance in good, by a consideration ofthe theological virtues, 
which are higher than all the other virtues, for God is their immediate objectand the ultimate end to whom 


the sinnermustbe converted. 


Faith is made more certain by the Incarnation, for the very reason that by itwe believe God Himself who 


is speaking. 


Forthe formal motive offaith is the authority of God revealing; but God, who is most exalted, remains 
hidden from us, even though He speaks to us through the prophets, whose preaching is confirmed by 
miracles. How much more we are confirmed in the faith, if God Himself comes to us, and speaks to us as 
a human being, notas the scribes did, butas one having authority, saying: "Amen, amen, | say unto you: 


he that believeth in Me, hath everlasting life ."[224] 


This argumentseems paradoxical to those who say, as the liberal Protestants do, that Christianity is the 
most exalted type ofreligion, provided thatthe dogma of Christ's divinity be eliminated from it. They say 
this, since they are imbued with the spiritof rationalism thatseeks to judge all things by human reason, 


and notas God sees them. 


On the contrary, ifwe consider this matterin the spirito f faith, this argumentis seen to be most fitting and 
also most exalted, and notone made up by St. Augustine, who is quoted in this article, butas contained 
already in the very preaching of Christand His apostles. Jesus Himselfsays: "| am one that give 
testimony of Myself, and the Fatherthatsent Me giveth testimony of Me."[225] No prophet spoke words 
like these, foronly Christcan say such words, because He alone, as He Himself said, "is the truth and the 
life."[226] He is the FirstTruth, who gives testimony of Himself, and so He is the formal motive of faith, 
namely, the authority of God actually revealing, and this authority is confirmed by miracles evident to the 
senses. Similarly Jesus says: "The words which Thou gayest Me | have given to them. And they have 
received them and have known in very deed thati came outfrom Thee; and they have believed that Thou 
didstsend Me."[227] Hence the Evangelist writes: "The Samaritans said to the woman: We now believe 
notforthy saying, forwe ourselves have heard Him, and we know thatthis is indeed the Savior of the 


world."[228] 


Likewise St. John says in his prologue: "And of His fullness we have all received.... No man hath seen 


God at any time; the only-begotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him."[229] 


Similarly St. John says: "Thatwhich was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen 
with oureyes, which we have looked upon, and ourhands have handled ofthe World of life. For the life 
was manifested, and we have seen and do bearwitness and declare unto you the life eternal, which was 
with the Father, and hath appeared to us."[230] This means that you can believe be cause whatwe 
announce to you we have heard from the Word incarnate, whom we saw by oursense ofsight, whom we 


looked upon, and whom we touched with our hands. 


Likewise St. Paul writes: "God who atsundry times and in divers manners spoke in times pastto the 
fathers by the prophets, lastofallin these days hath spoken to us by His Son, whom He hath appointed 
heir of all things, by whom also He hath made the world."[231] And again he says: "For ifthe word, 
spoken by angels, became stead fast... how shallwe escape... whathas been declared by the Lord.,... 
God also bearing them witness by signs and wonders."[232] This means that Christis a more exalted 


witness than the angels. 


These texts serve to illustrate the argumentof St. Thomas, who says that by the Incarnation our faith is 
reassured since we believe God Himself speaking to us, thatis, speaking to us as man in His assumed 
nature. As St. Augustine says: "In orderthatman mightjourney more trustfully toward the truth, the Truth 


itself, the Son of God, having assumed human nature, established and founded faith."[233] 


Certainly in this life we see Christ's divinity neither by the sense of sight nor mentally; but Jesus with so 
great authority speaks to us, saying: "| give testimony of Myself,"[234] making Himself equal to God, so 
thatno man of good will can doubtthat Jesus is truly the living God, who is speaking to us. Isay: no man 
of good will in the salutary sense ofthe Gospel, that is, neither resisting revelation, nor internal inspiration 


given to one forthe purpose of believing. 


When Christsays, "Come to Me, all you thatlaborand are burdened, and Iwill refresh you... he that 
loveth fatheror mother more than Me, is notworthy of Me,"[235] He means men ofgood will who do not 
resistthe grace of faith, do notdoubtthat He is more than a mere man, more than a prophet, because no 
prophetuttered such words; and they are certain that Christ is the First Truth, who is speaking to us. And 
itis precisely such great authority as this that proves unbearable to the Pharisees, who therefore turn 


away from Him. 


In otherwords, whatis the greatest lighton this earth for men ofgood will, becomes obscurity for them. 

This means thatwhat most ofall confirms the faith of men of good will, becomesa source ofscandalfor 
them, as Simeon foretold, saying: "Behold this Child is set forthe fall and forthe resurrection of many in 
Israel and fora sign thatshall be contradicted."[236] Forthis reason Christ Himselfsaid: "Blessed is he 

thatshall not be scandalized in Me."[237] Ourargumentwas imputed formerly as an objection to our 


Lord's opponents, and is so too in our days forthe rationalists, who, so they say, would be willing to admit 


the truth of Christianity if itdid notinclude the dogma of Christ's divinity, which means thatthey would 
accept Christianity if it were no longer Christianity, butonly a higher form of the evolution of natural 
religion. Thus the greatest light is turned forthem into obscurity; but this lightis essentially illumin ating, 
and it is only accidentally that ithas a blinding effect, thatis, on account ofthe bad disposition ofthe 
hearer. As St. Augustine says: "Lightis annoying to those ofdefective eyesight, butitis very welcome to 


those ofgood eyesight."[238] 


Thus the argumentremains most firm, namely, thatour faith is made more certain by the Incarnation, 
since we believe God who speaks to us as man in His assumed human nature. The formal motive of faith 
is reduced to almostsensible proportions inasmuch itis the supreme authority of Christspeaking. Hence 
we read in the Gospelthatthe ministers sentby the Pharisees feared to arrestJesus, and replied to the 
chief priests: "Never did man speak like this man."[239] They meant, never did any man utterwords so 
sublime, orinsuch an exalted and divine manner; forthere was a sensible manifestation ofsomething 


divine in Christ's tone and mannerofspeech. 


St. Thomas says thatby the Incarnation we are greatly strengthened in hope. Why is this? Itis because 
hope is a theological virtue thatlongs forthe supreme future and possible good, indeed, butdifficultof 
attainment. Its formal motive is God helping, who has promised us His help notonly to keep His 


commandments that are always possible to observe, butalso to save our souls. 


Hence hope is trustin God, and this trustincreases in us inasmuch as God notonly promises His help, 
but actually bestows it, and manifests His benevolence even in a way that appeals to our senses. Thus 
we place ourtrustespecially in friends, because we know their help comes from motives oftrue and deep 


love forus. 


But by the Incarnation God notonly gives us His help, which means notonly His grace, but He gives us 
the Author of grace, who remains presentin the Holy Eucharist, which very much increases the virtue of 


hope in us. Itis what St. Augustine says in the passage quoted by St. Thomas in this article. 


Thus the virtue of hope is very much strengthened in us since Christsays more reassuringly than any 
prophet: "Come to Me all you that labor and are burdened, and Iwill refresh you."[240] lam He who 
helps, | am the Authorofsalvation. Similarly, when Jesus says to the paralytic, before healing him: "Thy 
sins are forgiven thee,"[241]thatis, yoursoul is healed, whereas you were demanding only the cure ofa 
bodily ailment. Likewise St. Paul formulated this argumentin equivalent words when he wrote: "The 

m ystery which hath been hidden from ages and generations, butnow is manifested to His saints, to 
whom God would make known the riches ofthe glory ofthis mystery among the Gentiles, which is Christ 
in you the hope ofglory."[242] Again he writes: "Christ our hope,"[243] for Christ Himself, as God, is both 


the objectand the motive ofour hope, for God Himself is both helper and helping. 


The following special textof St. Paul must here be quoted: "If God be for us, who is against us? He that 
spared noteven His own Son, butdelivered Him up forus all, how shall He notalso, with Him, give usall 
things? Who shall accuse againstthe electof God?... Who is He thatshall condemn? ChristJesus that 
died, yea thatis risen also again, who is at the righthand of God, who also maketh intercession forus. 
Who then shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation or distress or famine... or persecution 
orthe sword?... Butin all these things we overcome because of Him thathas loved us."[244] In other 
words, in all these things we overcome, because ofthe efficacy ofthe help of Him who loved us; and in 
the opinion of St. Augustine and St. Thomas this help is of itself efficacious, and not because ourconsent 


was foreseen by God. 


The formal motive of hope is notman's effortcooperating with God's help, butitis God helping, who, by 
the Incarnation is with us and remains presentin the Holy Eucharist. Thus we have the greatestreason 


fortrusting in God. 


Thirdly, by the Incarnation "charity is greatly enkindled,"says St. Thomas, who quotes here St. Augustine 
as saying: "Whatgreatercause is there ofthe Lord's coming than to show God's love forus?" And St. 


Augustine afterward adds: "Ifwe have been slow to love, at least letus hasten to love in return."[245] 


Charity obliges us to love God more than we love ourselves, loving Him as our friend, the formal motive of 
ourlove being His goodness, which infinitely surpasses all His favors bestowed upon us. This means that 
we must will efficaciously the fulfillment of His will, that He may reign truly and profoundly in souls and be 
glorified forever, since the Scripture says: "Notto us, O Lord, notto us; butto Thy name give glory."[246] 
Whathas been said constitutes the definition of charity thatsurpasses hope, justas the love of 
benevolence surpasses the love ofconcupiscence, no matter how much this latter be upright and ordered 
to its properend. By the virtue of hope, | desire God for myself, butas my final end, indeed, because He 
is God. By the virtue of charity, however, | love God efficaciously as my friend, and | love Him more than | 
love myself, and | will Him all befitting good. This mostsublime aspectofcharity, more than anything 
hope can offer, will enable us to cease worrying, too, aboutthe mystery of predestination, notwithstanding 
its greatobscurity. By charity | love God more than myself, and in a general way whatever God has 
eternally decreed in manifestation of His goodness. Thus God, who is infinitely good, is the eminent 
source ofall goodness being a quasi-ego to myself, and in a certain sense more an ego than | am, for 
whatever good | possess already is contained in Him in a farmore eminentmanner. This is thattrue 


mysticism which is certainly the normalway to holiness. 


But this divine goodness, which is the formal objectofcharity, is especially made manifest by the 
supreme actof love in which God gave us His only-begotten Son.[247] Itis the fundamental truth of 


Christianity, because this love is the fountain source ofthe very giftofthe Incarnation. Hence Jesus says: 


"As the Father hath loved Me, lalso have loved you. Abide in My love."[248] And again: "Greater love 
than this no man hath, thata man lay down his life for his friends."[249] St. John writes: "By this hath the 
charity of God appeared toward us, because God hath sent His only-begotten Son into the world, thatwe 
may live by Him. In this is charity, notas though we had loved God, butbecause He hath first loved us, 
and sent His Son to be a propitiation foroursins. My dearest, if God hath so loved us, we also ought to 
love one another."[250] Fartheron he says: "Letus therefore love God, because God first hath loved 


us."[251] 


Likewise St. Paul says: "But God commendeth His charity toward us, because when as yetwe were 
sinners, according to the time, Christdied for us."[252] Writing to Titus, he says: "Forthe grace of God 
our Savior hath appeared to all men, instructing us, thatdenying ungodliness and worldly desires... we 
should live Godly in this world, looking forthe blessed hope and coming ofthe glory of the great God and 


our Savior Jesus Christ."[253] 


Thus these three arguments of St. Thomas notonly resultin a theologically certain conclusion, butthey 
pertain to the faith, and are the sublime objectof contemplation. Itis also evidentthatthis contemplation, 


which proceeds from faith illumined by the gifts ofthe Holy Ghost, is the normalway to holiness of life. 


Fourth, the incarnation of the Word sets us an example in the practice ofall virtues, whereas Diogenes 
and several other philosophers said thatthe search foran exem plar in virtues is a vain quest. It is only 
Christwho could say to His adversaries: "Which of you shall convince Me ofsin?',[254] Hence holiness of 


life consists in the imitation of Christ. 


Fifth. The Incarnation is most appropriate forwithdrawing us from evil. 


1) Because man by the Incarnation is instructed to despise the devil conquered by Christeven as man, 


as stated in the legend of St. Christopher. 


2) Because by the Incarnation we begin to realize the dignity of our human nature, so thatwe are urged 


notto stain oursoul by sin. 


3) Because the Incarnation takes away all presumption from us since God, s grace, regardless ofany 
previous merits on our part, is approved in us or bestowed upon us through Jesus Christ, so that St. Paul 
is able to say: "By the grace of God | am whatlam."[255] The sinner, too, who has committed all crimes, 


can repentby trusting in the infinite merits of Christ. 


4) Pride is removed and cured by a consideration ofthe humiliating conditions ofthe passion ofour Lord. 


5) Man is freed from the slavery of the devil and of sin. As St. Thomas says in this article in equivalent 
words: God, by assuming ourhuman nature, did notlessen His majesty and attracted us more by this 


means to know Him .[256] 


Therefore the Incarnation is a more fitting way of freeing the human race from sin. Nevertheless, God 
could have chosen notto become man, and this would not have been derogatory to Him, forthe 


Incarnation was a most free act, and an absolutely gratuitous gift. 


Hence we must say thatit was more fitting for God to become incarnate, butitwould not have been 
inconsistent with God's goodness if He had not become incarnate. Similarly, itwas more fitting for God to 
have created and raised man to the supernatural order, butitwould nothave been derogatory to His 
goodness if He had notdone so. Thus in human actions, virginity is more perfectthan matrimony, but 


there is nothing unbecoming in matrimony. There is freedom of choice in both cases. 


The only remaining difficulty is the one proposed in the second objection ofth is article, namely, that it 


does notseem properfor God to demand greater satisfaction than man can give. 


St. Thomas replies to this objection by giving a briefsummary ofthe doctrine on satisfaction. He remarks 
thatit would not, indeed, be fitting if God had notgiven His Son as Redeemer to make the greater 
satisfaction. But God gave His Son. This difficulty gives us the opportunity to present certain doubts that 


must be examined in amplification ofthe doctrine ofthis article. 


Firstdoubt. Was the Incarnation necessary so as to have condign satisfaction for sin? 


St. Thomas examines this question in his reply to the second objection ofthis article. 


State of the question. Satisfaction is the compensation or voluntary paymentofany debt. It is of various 


kinds, as may be seen by the following schema. 


[diagram page 65] 


SATISFACTION 


perfect 


considered as a formal act ofjustice, it is called rigorous satisfaction; 


considered on the partofthe offense, itis called condign satisfaction. 


im perfect 


considered also on the partofthe offense itis called congruentsatisfaction. 


St. Thomas distinguishes between two kinds ofsatisfaction. 


1) Satisfaction is perfectly sufficient, he says, when itis condign, being in a certain sense adequate in 
reparation ofthe faultcommitted. Thus, ifanyone has to pay anothera debtofone hundred dollars, and 
returns the complete sum, then he is said to have made perfectsatisfaction in a materialsense. 
Moreover, thatthe satisfaction be perfectin the formalsense, oras an actofjustice, the restitution must 
be made outofthe debtor, s own belongings, and mustnotbe owing to the creditoron some other 
account, norin anyway under his dominion. The lastcondition is thatthe creditoris bound to acceptthe 


paymentas satisfaction. 


Perfectsatisfaction considered merely materially is called condign satisfaction. Perfectsatisfaction in the 


formal sense is called rigorous or according to the strictest standard ofjustice. 


2) Imperfect satisfaction also in the material sense, orwhatis notcondign, is thatwhich is deemed 
sufficient, and which a person is contented to acceptas satisfactory. Thus, if anyone is bound to payback 
one hundred dollars, and returns eighty, the creditor being satisfied with this sum, such satisfaction is 


often called congruent. 


Three certain conclusions follow from these distinctions. 


1) Mere man can in the material sense satisfy im perfectly for sin. This conclusion is expressed in 
equivalent words by St. Thomas toward the end of his reply to the second objection. The expression 
"mere man" does notmean the exclusion ofgrace, butonly of the divine nature. Thus a just person can 
satisfy im perfectly for his own mortal sin, or for another's, by a satisfaction which God can accept, if He so 
wills, and which He could have accepted, if He had not willed to free man from sin by the Incarnation. So 
also in this life our satisfactions for our sins, orin reparation for the sins of others, are imperfecteven in 
the material sense. Hence St. Thomas says: "The satisfaction of every mere man has its efficiency from 
the satisfaction of Christ,"[257] even the satisfaction ofthe Blessed Virgin Mary. Therefore she is not 


called co-redemptress except in a subordinate sense to Christ, as being quasi sub-redemptress. 


Hence Pope Pius X ratified the common teaching oftheologians, when he said: "Thatwhich Christ 
merited for us de condigno, the Blessed Virgin Mary merited for us de congruo."[258] And likewise she 
did not satisfy for us de condigno, butde congruo. Pope Benedict XV declared: "Itcan truly be said that 


along with Christ she redeemed the human race,"[259] that is, subordinate to Christwith Him, and 


through Him, the Blessed Virgin Mary's satisfaction was notcondign butcongruent, oran imperfect 


satisfaction, which was notof itself (apart from Christ's redemption) perfectly sufficient. 


2)Mere man cannotoffercomplete satisfaction to God for his own sin or for another's. This means that 
he cannotsatisfy according to the stricteststandard ofjustice, because there is nothing eitherin the 
natural orderor in the supernatural order that he can offerto God which has notbeen bestowed upon him 
by God who is His creditor and which God is bound to acceptin satisfaction. Thus the Holy See approved 
the following statementofa provincial council: "No one butthe God-man was able to satisfy in strict 


justice."[260] 


3) Mere man could notsatisfy de condigno for his own oranother's mortal sin; and for such condign 


reparation the Incarnation was necessary. 


This conclusion, which is commonly admitted by theologians, is considered certain by St. Thomas, and 
occurs in the beginning ofhis reply to the second objection. However, some theologians, following Scotus 
and Durandus, admitted thatsome creature, adorned with a very high degree ofgrace, such as the 


Blessed Virgin Mary, could satisfy adequately for mortal sin. 


There are proofs forthis third conclusion. 


Authoritative proof. St. Augustine says: "We would nothave been liberated through the one mediator 
between God and man, the man Jesus Christ, unless He were also God."[261] Likewise, St. Leo says: "It 
He were nottruly God, He could not apply the remedy; if He were nottruly man, He could notgive us the 


exam ple."[262] 


This traditional and common opinion among theologians was approved recently by Pope Pius XI, who 
wrote concerning Mary reparatrix: "Ifthe Son of God had notassumed our human nature for the purpose 


ofrepairing it, no created powersufficed to expiate the crimes of men."[263] 


Thus the traditional thesis is now a ratified pontifical document, and is theologically certain, being an 


approved theological conclusion. 


Theological proof. St. Thomas gives two reasons why adequate satisfaction was impossible. This he does 


in his reply to the second objection ofthis article. 


a) Condign satisfaction was impossible by mere man "because the whole of human nature has been 


corrupted by sin," and only a just person can meritde condigno and satisfy. Butsome may say that God 


could have preserved some man from original sin, orcould have sanctified him after the sin was 


committed and bestowed a high degree ofgrace upon him so thathe could satisfy for it. 


The second reason replies to this suggestion. 


b) This reason may be presented by the following syllogism. Mortal sin committed against God has a 
certain infinity considered as an offense. Butcondign satisfaction mustbe adequate reparation. Therefore 
condign satisfaction must have infinite efficacy, as being the satisfactory actof one who is both God and 


man. 


St. Thomas proves the major by saying: "Asin committed against God has a kind of infinity from the 
infinity of the divine majesty, because the greater the person we offend, the more grievous the 


offense."[264] 


Yet notall Thomists interpretthis major in the same sense.[265] 


Some theologians say that St. Thomas wrote that "mortal sin has a kind of infinity"[266]. as an offense. 

Therefore its gravity is notabsolutely infinite, butonly in a qualified sense and objectively; forsin as an 

actof the will is always finite. Likewise, its malice, since it is a turning to changeable good, is finite; so it 
does not merit absolutely infinite punishment, for the penalty of damnation consists in the deprivation of 
the beatific vision, which is something created, although itconcerns God objectively. So say certain 


Thomists such as Soto, Conradus, along with Scotus, Suarez, and Vasquez. 


Others say thatthe gravity of mortal sin is absolutely infinite, notindeed considered as a physical act, nor 
as a moral act because ofits malice and demerit, but because itis an offense. Briefly, a grievous offense 
against God is absolutely infinite. Such is the view of Capreolus, Cajetan, Gonet, Salmanticenses, and 


John of St. Thomas.[267] 


These theologians say that, more probably mortal sin, because itis an offense, is absolutely infinite in 
gravity, and this for the reason given by St. Thomas, namely, "because the greater the person we offend, 
the more grievous the offense."[268] But He who is the supreme good, who is the ultimate end,who is 
practically denied by mortal sin, is absolutely infinite in dignity; whereas man prefers the creature to God 
and loves himself more than God. lf it were notso, then St. Thomas would be wrong in concluding the 


necessity of infinite satisfaction. 


St. Thomas also says: "Since God infinitely transcends the creature, mortal sin committed against God is 
an infinite offense, by reason ofthe dignity of Him to whom somehow harm is done by sin, since God 


Himself and His preceptare despised."[269] 


Moreover, the offense is morally in the person offended, inasmuch as the person offended is truly the 
victim of injustice. Hence the greater is the dignity ofthe person offended, the greateris the offense. Thus 
it is a greater offense to insulta genera than a soldier, and a king than a general. Hence to insult God is 
absolutely infinite as a moral act, inasmuch as it practically denies God the infinite dignity owing to Him as 


the ultimate end oras the infinite good. 


Nevertheless, one mortal sin can be more grievous than another in three ways, either because itis 
committed with greater deliberation and consent; or, objectively considered, because itis more directed 


against God; or by reason ofthe circumstances. 


Mostcertainly the gravity ofthe offense is estimated according to the dignity of the person offended, 
whereas the value ofthe reparation is estimated according to the dignity of the person who makes 


reparation. The whole force ofthe argument rests on this statement. 


Objection. Some say thatalthough God, who is infinite, is the object of the act of charity, this actis not 
absolutely infinite in dignity as a moral act. Therefore, although mortal sin offends God who is infinite, 


considered as an offense in the moral order, itis not absolutely infinite in gravity. 


Reply. The difference is that, as regards charity, God is only its objectand notits subject; but He is the 
subjectofthe moral offense committed against Him. Thus, as stated, the greater the dignity of the person 
offended, the greater is the gravity of the offense. On the contrary, although God can be the object of 
venial sin, itdoes not deny Him the infinite dignity owing to Him as the ultimate end, and thus its offense 


is notabsolutely infinite. 


Briefly, a grievous offense against God is absolutely infinite, since itis practically a denial of His 


absolutely infinite dignity. 


This comparison between a mere man's actof charity thatis of finite value, and a grave and absolutely 
infinite offense against God, is founded on the principle that in our negations concerning God there is 


more of denial than there is of assertion in our affirmations .[270] 


A practical denial of the dignity of the ultimate end denies more about it, than its practical affirmation can 
affirm aboutit. Hence the general saying thatitis easierto destroy than to build. In a momenta man can 
destroy very precious objects, which only aftera long time can be replaced; and itis generally admitted 
thatan inferiorcan do more againsta superiorthan for him. Matter, by escaping from the domination of 
its form, can do more againstthe form ofa corporeal thing, such as a plantoran animal, than for it by 
remaining under it, because without matter this form, for instance, ofa lion, totally disappears, but matter 


alone is notsufficient forthe sensitive life of the lion. The mineral kingdom can do more harm to man, for 


instance, in an earthquake, than good to him; likewise the lack ofair necessary for breathing causes 


death, whereas its presence is notsufficient; for life, food and other things are also required. 


Similarly in the human order, a common man can do great harm to a king, buthe cannotrenderhim all 
the honors that are due to him. Likewise the common people can be the source of more affliction to men 
ofgreatability than joy to them. In like manner, if itis said ofa good doctorthathe is notso in the medical 


art, this judgmentgrieves him more than the opposite judgmentcould cause him to rejoice. 


Generally speaking, the inferiorcan do more harm to the superior than good to him. Proud Satan is 
conscious ofthis; the devilwishes to have power notfrom grace, butin his own right; and so he wishes to 
have the power to destroy, which is tantamountto saying: |am preventing the development ofthe 


kingdom of God; it is for this reason thatlexistand have power. 


Hence the truth ofthe principle: the inferior can do more harm than good to the superior. 


Thus it is thatthe subordination ofthe inferior helps to some extentthe action ofthe superior, whereas his 


insubordination sometimes totally impedes it. 


The reason is thatfrequently the inferior is an indispensable condition forthe action ofthe superior, and 
the lack ofthis cooperation results in notonly a partial buta total frustration ofthe action of the higher 
power, as in the case of insanity resulting from a cerebral lesion there follows a total im possibility of 
judgment. When the brain is in good condition itis of some help to the reasoning faculty, whereas, if 
seriously damaged, itcompletely prevents the actofreasoning. Thus many men who enjoy the bestof 
health have not much intellectual ability; buta man ofgreatintellectsuddenly becomes insane because of 


a cerebral lesion. 


Likewise, man of himself can do more against God, againstthe kingdom of God by blaspheming, than he 
can do for God by honoring Him. Man in the purely natural state suffices for the complete denial of God's 
ineffable greatness, but he is afterward incapable of completely affirming this greatness, even though 
restored by grace. Our negations are more absolute in their effect than our affirmations. When the 
impious person denies God, he denies God completely in his heart; when the just person affirms God, he 
does notaffirm Him completely, but in a finite manner, and, as St. Thomas says, "we cannotknow what 
God is, butrather what He is not."[271] To comprehend is to equate in knowledge the knowable object. 
God alone has comprehensive knowledge of Himself, which attains to the whole of Him and to all that is 


contained in Him.[272] 


In like manneranyone who denies the principle offinality, completely denies it; on the contrary, anyone 


who affirms the principle of finality, does notcompletely understand it. This principle, that, "every agent 


acts foran end," is known better by an angel, and a fortiori by God. Therefore a grievous offense against 
God is absolutely infinite, since itdenies to God absolutely infinite dignity ofthe ultimate end, or the 


supreme Good. 


Our grave disobedience toward God is graver because ofthe offense, than our due subjection to Him 
contributes to His eternal glory. It remains true, therefore, thatthe gravity ofthe offense is estimated 
according to the dignity of the person offended, whereas the value ofthe reparation is estimated 


according to the dignity ofthe person making reparation. 


But whatis the validity of the minor, thatis, thatcondign satisfaction must be adequate reparation, and 


hence it must be of infinite value? 


Proofofminor. Condign compensation mustofferto God whatis no less or more pleasing to Him than the 


offense is displeasing to Him. 


St. Thomas says: "He properly atones foran offense who offers something which the offended one loves 
equally oreven more than he detested the offense. But by suffering outoflove and obedience, Christ 
gave more to God than was required to compensate forthe offense of the whole human race. First ofall 
because ofthe exceeding charity from which He suffered; secondly on accountofthe dignity of His life 
which He laid down in atonement, foritwas the life ofone who was God and man; thirdly on account of 


the extentofthe Passion, and the greatness ofthe griefendured."[273] 


The reason why this satisfaction is of infinite value is that it was offered to God from the charity ofthe 
Word incarnate, namely, ofthe divine person whose theandric act is of infinite price, since the estimated 


value ofthe satisfaction is derived from a consideration ofthe person making satisfaction. 


On the contrary, an absolutely infinite injury cannot be condignly repaired by a satisfaction of finite value. 
But the satisfaction of any creature whatever is of finite value; for the value ofthe satisfaction is derived, 
as has been said, from a consideration ofthe person satisfying, inasmuch as this person is the subject 


who satisfies. Hence the common saying that honoris in the person honoring. 


Therefore the greaterthe dignity of the person satisfying, the greater the estimate ofthe satisfaction. 
Hence the satisfaction of Christis absolutely infinite, because the person satisfying is divine and infinite. 
On the contrary, the dignity of the creature who satisfies is finite, no matterwhat may be the number of 
his supernatural gifts. Therefore a finite creature cannot give adequate satisfaction for an absolutely 


infinite offense. 


This is the reason given by St. Thomas in his reply to the second objection ofthis article. Buton this 
point, the knowledge acquired through the gifts ofthe Holy Ghostis ofa much higherorderand more 


striking than discursive knowledge. 


Second doubt. Would the Incarnation be necessary ifthe gravity ofthe offense were only in a qualified 


manner infinite? 


W ould the reason given by St. Thomas still be valid if the grievous offense against God were not 
absolutely infinite, butonly in a qualified manner, that is, objectively, as the act ofcharity is said to be 


objectively infinite? 


Some Thomists, such as Billuart,[274] reply thatthe reason given by St. Thomas has still some value, in 
this sense, thatthe gravity of mortal sin does not consistonly in this, that it denies God His dignity as the 
ultimate end, but thatalso the depreciation and contemptofthe divine majesty comes from a vile 
creature, who presumes to offend Him. This injury is notcompensated by an act of charity ofa mere man, 
because itis more injurious to God to be subjected to a vile creature than the subjection ofthis creature 
to Him pays Him honor. Similarly it is more againstthe king's dignity to be insulted by one of his ministers, 


than it adds to his honorfor him to acceptthe apology ofhis minister. 


But the reason as proposed is no longerstrictly the reason given by St. Thomas, which is derived not 
from a consideration ofthe vileness ofthe person offending, butfrom the supreme dignity of the person 
offended. Hence from what St. Thomas says,[275] itis clearly enough evident thathe considers a 
grievous offense against God to be absolutely infinite, inasmuch as itis practically a denial of His 
absolutely infinite dignity. We have said thatsuch is the conclusion ofvery many Thomists, namely, of 


Capreolus, Cajetan, Salmanticenses, Godoy, Gonet, John of St. Thomas, Billuart. 


Third doubt. Can a justman offer condign satisfaction for venial sin? 


Reply. The answeris thathe can; fora just man can make reparation forvenial sin and therefore satisfy 
for it, because venial sin does nottake away from the soul habitual grace, which is the rootofthe 
supernatural life, nor does itturn us away from the ultimate end. Moreover, the injury included in venial 
sin does notdeny God His absolutely infinite dignity as the ultimate end. Therefore this injury is not 


absolutely infinite butfinite. Therefore itcan be repaired by whatremains ofthe virtue ofcharity. 


Cajetan in his commentary on this article examines other objections raised by Scotus; butthese belong 


more properly to the article on the passion of our Lord, in which St. Thomas asks whether it brought about 


oursalvation byway ofatonement.[276] 


It must be noted thatthe thesis of St. Thomason the necessity ofthe Incarnation so as to satisfy de 
condigno for mortal sin is absolutely in conformity with tradition. The Fathers frequently have proved, from 


the dogma of the redemption admitted by heretics, that Christwas truly God.[277] 


Solution Of Objections Against The Reply To The First Doubt 


The Incarnation was not necessary to satisfy de condigno forsin. 


First objection. Condign satisfaction returns to the one offended all thatwas taken away by mortal sin. But 
mere man justified by an act ofcharity returns to God allthatwas taken away by mortal sin, namely, it 
returns lovingly whatis His due as being the ultimate end. Therefore mere man justified can offer condign 


satisfaction to God for mortal sin, and so the Incarnation is notnecessary. 


Reply. | distinguish the major. Condign satisfaction that returns all, and all that is implied by an actthat is 


equal to the gravity of the offense, then | concede the major. 


Thatreturns all, butnotallthatis implied by an actthatis not equal to the gravity ofthe offense, then | 


deny it. 


| contradistinguish the minor in the same way. 


Satisfaction forwrong done requires more than the mere restitution of the object stolen; italso requires 
thatthe objecttaken be returned with due compensation for slighted honor. Thus, ifa commoner 
snatched a king's daughter, itwould notsuffice forcondign satisfaction thatthe daughterbe returned, for 
in this way reparation for the wrong done to the king would not be made. Similarly, God's dignity is far 
more offended when the creature despises Him, than honor is paid to Him by the creature's subjection to 
Him even by an act of charity. Insubordination is notsufficiently repaired by the restitution of 


subordination that is already due Him. 


Mortal sin of any kind offends God's right, His rightof being the ultimate end, and therefore every mortal 
sin is an insultto God, notalways explicitly intended as in blasphemy, butresulting as a consequence of 
the sin. Although man cannotrenderto God whatever is due Him according to strictestjustice, yet he can 
be strictly unjustto Him by practically denying Him His absolutely infinite dignity to which He is entitled as 


the ultimate end. 


Second objection. He who can merit de condigno forothers the grace offorgiveness of mortal sin, can 
likewise satisfy de condigno forthe mortalsin of others. Buta mere man mercifully justified and 


constituted the head ofthe human race could meritde condigno forothers the grace offorgiveness ofsin, 


which is admitted by several Thomists, such as John of St. Thomas. Therefore this mere man could 


satisfy de condigno forthe mortalsin ofothers. 


Reply. | deny the major, because there is no parity between meritand satisfaction. Merit is the rightto a 
proportionate reward in accordance with distributive justice, whereas satisfaction concerns the equal 
compensation ofanother, in accordance with the standard ofcommutative justice, by making equivalent 
reparation forthe wrong done. Hence this mere man would give only a modified satisfaction that would 
fall short ofcondign satisfaction, and thus God would condone the offense without receiving condign 
satisfaction, justas the father in family life condones the offense ofa youngerson on account ofthe 
merits ofan elderson. Mere man cannot"offerto God offended something He loves equally oreven more 


than He detests the offense."[278] 


Another objection. The incarnate Word did nothave a higherdegree ofvirtue than the non-incarnate 
Word. But the incarnate Word could satisfy de condigno. Therefore the non-incarnate Word could satisfy 


de condigno. 


Reply. | distinguish the major. Thatthe Word incarnate had also certain virtues properly His own as man, 


this | concede. Otherwise ldeny the major. 


| contradistinguish the minor. Thatthe Word incarnate could satisfy as the Word in the divine nature, this | 


deny. As the incarnate Word, thatis, as man, this | concede. 


God could have restored the human race by condoning the offense withoutdemanding satisfaction; but 


as God, He could not have obeyed, suffered, prayed, offered sacrifice of reparation to God, and merited. 


But | insist. The non-incarnate Word also had strictly the power to satisfy. The power to satisfy implies any 
good without admixture ofevil. But the non-incarnate Word has whatever is good without any admixture 


ofevil. Therefore the non-incarnate Word has strictly the power to satisfy. 


Reply. | distinguish the major; that it implies any good without admixture of moral evil, this | concede; no 


admixture of physical perfection on the part of created nature, this I deny. 


| contradistinguish the minor. Thatthe non-incarnate Word has all good without admixture ofany 


im perfection whatever, this | concede; otherwise, I deny the minor. 


In otherwords, mixed perfections are notcontained formally, butonly virtually in the non-incarnate Word. 


Still | insist. The non-incarnate Word can have formally, withoutbecoming incarnate, strictly the powerto 
satisfy. The Word can assume the angelic nature. Butby assuming this nature the Word can satisfy 


formally. Therefore the Word can satisfy formally without becoming incarnate. 


Reply. | concede the major. 


| distinguish the minor. Thatthe Word can satisfy by satisfaction improperly so called that is freely 
accepted by God, letit pass withoutcomment; by satisfaction in the strictsense, as offered by the Word 


in the human nature for our redemption, this | deny. 


In like manner | distinguish the conclusion. 


Final objection. Mere man can satisfy for venial sin. Buta slight offense is infinite, ifthe distance between 


the offenderand the offended is infinite. 


Reply. The gravity ofthe offense is notestim ated formally from the distance, butit is estimated from the 


dignity ofthe person offended; and the dignity of God as the ultimate end is practically denied only by 


m ortal sin. 


Third Article: Whether, If Man Had Not Sinned, God Would Have Become Incarnate? 


State of the question. W e are concerned here notonly with the fitness ofthe Incarnation, which was 
discussed in the first article, butalso with the proximate motive of the efficacious decree ofthe 
Incarnation: the motive, namely, noton the partof God willing, buton the partofthe thing willed; for God 
does notwill one thing on account ofanother, but He wills one thing to be as a means forthe o ther.[279] 
The question precisely is this, whether, in virtue ofthe presentdecree, God so willed the Incarnation for 
the redemption ofthe human race, that if man had notsinned, the Word would nothave become 


incarnate. 


At the time of St. Thomas there was difference ofopinion among the doctors on this question. Alexander 
of Hales and St. Albertheld it to be more probable in virtue ofthe presentdecree, even if man had not 
sinned, that God would have become incarnate. This thesis was afterward more tenaciously defended by 


Scotus and the Scotists. 


On the contrary, St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas declare itto be more probable that, it man had not 
sinned, the Word of God would nothave become incarnate. St. Thomas claims only greater probability for 


his answer.[280] In the presentarticle, he says: "It is more fitting to say." 


Fora methodical method of procedure in this complex enough question, letus consider: 


1) The difficulties ofthe question as set forth by St. Thomas atthe beginning ofthis article, are arguments 


in favor ofthe opposite opinion. 


N 


The solution of St. Thomas. 


3) The stand taken by Scotus. 


4) How Cajetan, John of St. Thomas, and Billuartinterpretthe teaching of St. Thomas. 


5) Godoy, Gonet, and Salmanticenses give another interpretation, Capreolus being quoted forthis view. 





6) The solution ofthe objections advanced by Scotus against this second interpretation, which seems to 


be more probable.[281] 


Since the question is complex, we must say rightat the beginning, thatwe wish especially to defend this 
truth, which seems to us to be admitted by all, namely, God willed the Incarnation forthe manifestation of 
His goodness, to show His mercy toward men to be redeemed, as the Creed says, "foroursalvation." We 
intend and understand nothing else butthat: God, by one sole efficacious decree thus willed the 


Incarnation. 


1) The difficulties of the question are evident from the objections posited atthe beginning ofthis article. 
They are almost the same as those proposed by St. Thomas in o ne of his earlier works.[282] They 
reproduce the opinion on this question thatwas held by Alexanderof Hales and St. Albert, an opinion that 
was afterward developed by Scotus. From these objections itis apparent that St. Thomas had a very 


good knowledge ofthe state ofthe question. 


First difficulty. St. Augustine says: "Many other things are to be considered in the incarnation of Christ 
besides absolution from sin."[283] Hence, even if man had notsinned, God would have become 
incarnate. In thatevent, He would not have been the saviorand the victim, butthe teacher, the mediator, 


the King of kings forall mankind. 


Second difficulty. The purpose of God in creating is to manifest His goodness and omnipotence; but it 


belongs to God, s omnipotence to perfect His works by some infinite effect, namely, by the Incarnation. 


Third difficulty. Human nature has not been made more capable ofgrace by sin. But after sin it is capable 
ofthe grace ofthe hypostatic union. Therefore, ifman had notsinned, human nature would have been 


capable ofthis greatestgrace, norwould God have withheld from itany good ofwhich it was capable. 


Fourth difficulty. God's predestination is eternal. But Christ, as man, was predestined to be truly the Son 


of God. Therefore, in virtue ofthis predestination, even before sin, the Incarnation was a necessity. 


Fifth difficulty. The mystery ofthe Incarnation was revealed to the firstman in his state ofinnocence 


withoutany reference to his future sin forwhich reparation mustbe made. 


Forthese reasons, Alexander of Hales, St. Albert, and lateron Scotus deemed it more probable thatthe 


W ord would have become incarnate even ifman had notsinned. 


This question assumes no less importance ifit be proposed as follows: Whatis the fundamenta | trait of 
Christ? Is itto be the Saviorand victim, or preferably to be the teacher, King ofkings, Lord ofall? Is it only 


ofsecondary importance that He is the Saviorand victim? 


St. Thomas' conclusion in the body ofthis article is the following. "It is more fitting to say thatthe work of 
the Incarnation was ordained by God as a remedy for sin, so that, had sin notexisted, the Incarnation 
would not have been. And yet the power of God is not limited to this; even had sin notexisted, God could 


have become incarnate." 


St. Thomas in one ofhis earlier works[284] gives this opinion as probable, in fact, as more probable. 
Similarly, in anotherofhis commentaries, he says: "We do not know what God would have ordained (by 
another decree) if He had notforeknown the sin of man. Nevertheless, authoritative writers seem to state 
expressly that God would nothave become incarnate if man had notsinned. lincline more to this 


view ."[285] 


Proof. St. Thomas proves his conclusion by one argument, for, as we shall immediately see, there is no 
distinction between the argument "sed contra" and the argumentin the body ofthis article, but he 


combines them into one argument, which may be presented by the following syllogism. 


Whatdepends solely on the will of God, and beyond allto which the creature is entitled, can be made 


known to us only inasmuch as it is contained in Sacred Scripture. 


But everywhere in Sacred Scripture the sin ofthe firstman is assigned as the reason forthe Incarnation. 


Therefore itis more fitting to say, since it seems to be more in accordance with the meaning of Sacred 
Scripture, thatthe sin of the first man is the reason ofthe Incarnation. This conclusion is both more and 
less than a theological conclusion. Itis more because itappears to be the meaning of Sacred Scripture; it 


is less because it is not absolutely certain. 


The majoris evident, because whatdepends on the mostfree will of God is known only to Himself, nor is 
there any otherway by which supernatural gifts[286] can be made known exceptthrough revelation, 
which is contained in Sacred Scripture and also in tradition. Hence the Scripture says: "Forwho among 


men is he thatcan know the counselof God? Orwho can thinkwhatthe will of God is."[287] 


Proofofminor. Christ Himself testifies, saying: "They thatare whole, need notthe physician, butthey that 
are sick. | came notto call the just, butsinners to penance."[288] And again: "Forthe Son of man is come 
to seek and to save thatwhich was lost."[289] St. Paul says: "ChristJesus came into the world to save 
sinners."[290] Elsewhere he writes: "God sent His Son made of a woman, made under the law, that He 
might redeem those who were under the law."[291] The beloved Apostle testifies: "God so loved the 
world, as to send His only-begotten Son, thatwhosoever believeth in Him may notperish, but may have 
life everlasting ."[292] St. John the Baptiston seeing Jesus, says: "Behold the Lamb of God... who taketh 
away the sin ofthe world."[293] Likewise the Old Testamentassigns the healing ofthe contrite of heart 
and the abolition ofiniquity from the land, as the only reasons forthe promise and expectation of the[294] 


Moreover, the name Jesus signifies Savior.[295] 


But Sacred Scripture does notsay explicitly that this reason for the Incarnation is the only possible one, 
and it speaks with reference to us men and our salvation. Hence the argument from this point of view is 


notapodictic. 


But this argumentdrawn from Sacred Scripture is fully confirmed by tradition. The Council of Nicaea, in 
the symbol which, too, the Church sings, says: "Who forus men, and foroursalvation, came down from 
heaven. And was made flesh by the Holy Ghost, and was made man."[296] Likewise, in the Council of 

Sens and by Innocent ll, Abelard's proposition was condemned, which said: "Christdid notassume our 


human nature in order to deliver us from the devil's yoke."[297] 


The Fathers insistupon the above-quoted passages when speaking aboutthe motive ofthe Incarnation. 


St. Irenaeus says: "If no flesh had to be saved, the Word of God would not atall have become flesh."[298] 


St. Cyril of Alexandria remarks: "If we had not sinned, the Son of God would nothave become like unto 


us."[299] 


Other Fathers may be quoted. Thus, St. Athanasius writes: "The Word by no means would have become 


man unless the necessity of mankind had been the cause."[300] 


St. Gregory Nazianzen declares: "Butwhatwas the reason for God to assume our human nature for our 
sake? Assuredly that He might prepare the way to heaven for us; forwhatotherreason can there 


be?"[301] 


St. Chrysostom, the head ofthe Greek Church, likewise says: "He assumed this human nature ofours 
solely on account of His mercy, that He mighthave mercy on us; there is no other reason whatever than 
this alone for dispensing us from ourobligation."[302] This means to say thatthe proximate motive ofthe 


efficacious decree ofthe Incarnation was formally the motive of mercy. 


Finally also St. Augustine, the head ofthe Latin Church, is quoted in the counterargument ofthis article, 
who says: "If man had notsinned, the Son of man would nothave come." And elsewhere he says: "Since 
Adam was made, namely, a righteous man, there was no need ofa mediator. Butwhen sins had 
separated the human race far from God, itwas necessary for us to be reconciled to God through a 
mediator."[303] The testimony of the gloss, quoted in the counterargument, mustbe added to the above 


quotations, namely: "Take away diseases, take away wounds, and there is no need ofmedicine."[304] 


The Scotists say thatthese texts from Sacred Scripture and the Fathers prove only that, ifAdam had not 


sinned, Christwould nothave come in passible flesh, oras the physician and Savior. 


The Thomists reply that in such a case the statements ofthe Fathers, asserting absolutely, simply, and 
without restrictions, that Christwould nothave come if Adam had notsinned, would be false; or there 
would certainly be much equivocation concealed in theirwords. Thus the following affirmation would be 


false. Christis notin the Eucharist meaning: He is notin the Eucharistin passible flesh. 


But St. Augustine says, as quoted above: "If man had notsinned, the Son of man would nothave come," 


whereas he oughtto have said: He would have come indeed but notin passible flesh, as the Redeemer. 


The Scotists also appeal to the words of St. Paul, who says of Christ: "Who is the image ofthe invisible 
God, the first-born of every creature, for in Him were all things created in heaven and on earth.... Al] 


things were created by Him and in Him. And He is before all, and by Him all things consist."[305] 


Concerning this textthe Thomists remark that, even if these words refer notonly to the Word before the 
Incarnation, butalso to Christ, yet they do notexpress the proximate motive ofthe Incarnation, butthat 


Christis above every creature, by reason of His personality. 


Hence many authors say thatthe opinion of St. Thomas and of St. Bonaventure has its foundation more 


in the testimony of the Scripture and the Fathers.[306] 


Therefore, becauseofthis fundamental argument, St. Thomas rightly says in his conclusion: "Hence, 
since everywhere in the Sacred Scripture the sin ofthe firstman is assigned as the reason ofthe 
Incarnation, itis more in accordance with this to say thatthe work of the Incarnation was ordained by God 
as a remedy forsin; so that, had sin notexisted, the Incarnation would nothave been,"[307] atleastin 
virtue ofthe presentdecree; butitcould have been regardless ofsin in virtue ofanotherdecree. This 
means thatthe proximate motive of the Incarnation was formally the motive of mercy, namely, to alleviate 


the misery ofthe human race. 


Confirmation. The Thomists présenta second argumentwhich serves as a complete corroboration ofthe 


preceding. 


Since God's efficacious decrees are not modified by Him, but from eternity include also all the 
circumstances ofthe thing to be produced, the presentefficacious decree ofthe Incarnation from eternity 
includes the passibility ofthe flesh. But, as the Scotists concede, the incarnation in passible flesh, 
supposes the fall. Therefore, in virtue ofthe present decree, the Word incarnate would not have existed if 


man had notsinned. 


Explanation ofthe major. God's efficacious decree includes all the circumstances ofthe things to be 
produced, because itis an actof most perfect prudence, which attends to all the circumstances ofthe 
object, inasmuch as itis concerned with all the particulars thatcan and must be done rightatthe moment. 
The difference between God and us consists in this, thatwe intend many things even as much as these 
efficaciously be in our power, although we do notattend to all the detailed circumstances, because these 
do notcome underourobservation simultaneously butsuccessively, norcan we foresee with certainty 
the absolutely fortuitous circumstances even ofthe morrow. On the contrary, God knows all future things 
from eternity, and nothing happens withouteithera positive or permissive decree of His will, positive as 
regards thatwhich is real and good, permissive as regards evil. Hence God's positive efficacious decree, 
since it is most prudent, includes all the circumstances ofthe thing to be produced. Hence God, different 
from us, does not modify His efficacious decrees, and consequ ently the efficacious decree ofthe 
Incarnation in passible flesh, so thatde facto the Incarnation takes place, is the only one issued by God, 
and this decree, as the Scotists concede, supposes the fall ofthe human race. Therefore, in virtue ofthe 


presentefficacious decree, if man had notsinned, the Word would nothave become incarnate. 


Therefore the Scotists ought to say thatthe decree ofthe Incarnation considered in itself and not in 
passible flesh is a conditional and inefficacious decree, like God's antecedentwillofsaving the human 
race, because itis directed to something considered in itself, abstracting, as itwere, from particular 
circumstances oftime and place. But it must be added in virtue ofthe presentinefficacious decree, 


nothing comes into being, forno being or anything good is produced, because these can be produced 


only according to conditions rightatthe moment, and atthe moment nothing is realized,[308] for the 
conditional and inefficacious decree does notreferto the existence ofthings. Hence, in virtue of this 
particular, inefficacious decree, the Word de facto would not, rightin the presentcircumstances, have 


become incarnate either in passible or in im passible flesh. 


Instance. But perhaps this argument proves only that the reparation ofsin was an indispensable condition 
forthe coming ofChrist. It does notfollow as an immediate consequence thatthis indispensable condition 
was the proximate motive of the Incarnation, because notevery indispensable condition is the motive of 


one's action. 


Reply. We say thatthe Scripture assigns this condition as the motive, and no other proximate motive is 
assigned to this condition, exceptthe common and ultimate motive in all God's works, which is the 


manifestation of His goodness orHis glory. 


This argumentis mostforceful. In fact, it appears to be apodictic, inasmuch as it is equivalentto saying 
that God, unlike us, does notafterward make a change in what He has efficaciously decreed to bring into 
being. These decrees are, from the momentoftheir utterance, most perfectand include future 
circumstances even to the leastdetail. Thus, in like mannerit was decreed by God that Peterwas to 
attain eternal glory only byway of penance afterhis threefold denial, which was permitted by God. This 


argument holds good against the opinion of Suarez.[309] 


Objection. The election of Peterto heaven is an efficacious decree. Butthis decree does notinclude in its 
object all the circumstances, for instance, whether Peterwill reach heaven by means of martyrdom, for 
this pertains to a subsequentdecree. Therefore notevery efficacious decree includes all the 


circum stances. 


Reply. | distinguish the major. The election of Peterto heaven is an efficacious decree ofthe end, this | 


concede; ofthe means, this | deny. 


| contradistinguish the minor. Thatthe decree does not include all the circumstances ofthe means, this | 
concede; ofthe end, this | deny. Although the decree concerning the end virtually contains the decree 


concerning the means. 


Thus Peter's election to heaven includes a certain degree ofglory forthis individual person, togetherwith 
all the associated circumstances. Similarly, therefore, the decree ofthe Incarnation oughtto terminate in 
the individual Christ, rightnow to be born ofthe Virgin Mary, in passible flesh, justas itactually 


happened. 


The Scotists insist saying: | can decree efficaciously thatsomeone mustbe paid a debt of one hundred 


dollars, notconsidering whether this debt is to be paid in gold or silver. 


Reply. 


1.We mortals can certainly do so, forourdecrees are from the beginning imperfect, often vaguely 


expressed, especially ifthey concern something to be fulfilled in the future. 


2. Moreover, the aforesaid decree concerns the end, namely, the price to be paid, notthe means by 


which it is to be paid. 


3. This decree does notconcern the production ofthe thing, but the use ofa thing already produced, 
namely, of a sum ofgold orsilver. On the contrary, the efficacious decree ofthe Incarnation concerns a 
thing to be produced right now, hence in passible flesh, as itactually happened. Therefore this argument 


rests on very solid grounds, thatis, after the Incarnation has become an accomplished fact. 


Confirmation of proof. St. Thomas confirms his proof by the solution of the objections which he placed at 


the beginning ofthis, his third article. 


The first objection was proposed by St. Augustine,[310] who says: "Many other things are to be 


considered in the Incarnation of Christbesides absolution from sin." 


Reply to first objection. "All the other causes which are assigned in the preceding article have to do with a 


remedy forsin," since, by the Incarnation man is withdrawn from evil and given the greatestof incentives 


to practice the virtues offaith, hope, and charity. 


We must also concede that God, in the decree ofthe Incarnation, besides the redemption ofthe human 
race, had in mind as the ultimate and common end ofall His works, the manifestation of His goodness or 
of His glory; butnow itis a question ofthe proximate motive of the Incarnation, namely, whether it is 


connected with sin. 


The second objection was: It belongs to God's omnipotence to manifest Himself by some infinite effect. 


Reply to second objection. "The infinity of divine poweris shown in the mode of production ofthings from 
nothing. Again, itsuffices forthe perfection ofthe universe thatthe creature be ordained in a natural 
mannerto God as to an end (thatis, in the purely natural state). Butthata creature should be united to 
God in person exceeds the limits of the perfection of nature." Therefore, this constitutes the objectofa 


most free decree, the motive ofwhich is made manifestonly by revelation. 


The third objection was: Human nature has notbeen made more capable ofthe grace ofthe hypostatic 


union bysin. Therefore, ifman had notsinned, God would have willed the Incarnation. 


Reply to third objection. St. Thomas concedes the antecedent. He distinguishes the consequent, and 
concedes that, if man had notsinned, human nature was capable obedientially of the Incarnation; that it 
would de facto have been raised to the dignity of the hypostatic union in virtue ofthe present decree, this 


he denies. 


The whole ofthis beautiful reply to the third objection must be read, because itis of great importance. 


There are two things to be noted in this reply. 


1) The obediential powerconcerns a supernatural agent, namely, God whom it obeys; but God, who is 
absolutely free, does notalways complete this obediential power, though He sometimes does so, and 


gratuitously. 


2) "But there is no reason," says St. Thomas, "why human nature should nothave been raised to 
something greater (de facto) after sin. God allows evils to happen in orderto bring a greater good 
therefrom. Hence itis written (Rom. 5:20): 'Where sin abounded grace did more abound. Hence too, in 
the blessing ofthe paschal candle, we say: O happy fault, that merited such and so greata Redeemer." 
Thus it is confirmed thatthe motive of the Incarnation was formally the motive of mercy, and, moreover, it 
is evidentthat God permitted original sin fora greater good, which is the redemptive Incarnation. Thus 
causes are to each othercauses, though in a differentorder. In the orderofmaterial cause to be 
perfected, the merciful uplifting ofthe fallen human race precedes the redemptive Incarnation; butthis 
latter precedes the fall in the orderoffinal cause orof greater good for which reason sin ofthe first man is 
permitted. Thus the body of this particularembryo in the order of material cause to be perfected precedes 
the creation and infusion ofthis particularsoul, and yetthis latter precedes the embryo in the order offinal 


cause, forthis soul would not be created unless the embryo were disposed to receive it. 


Several Thomists insist on this point, as we shall see, such as Godoi, Gonet, Salmanticenses, whose 
interpretation is already contained in this reply to the third objection, which was notsufficiently considered 


by John of St. Thomas and Billuart. 


The fourth objection was: Christas man was eternally predestined to be the natural Son of God.[311] But 
predestination is always fulfilled. Therefore even before sin, itwas necessary for the Son of God to 


become incarnate. 


St. Thomas replies: "Predestination presupposes the foreknowledge of future things; and hence, as God 
predestines the salvation ofanyone (forexample, of Augustine, to be broughtabout by the prayers of 
others, forexample, of St. Monica), so also He predestined the work ofthe Incarnation to be the remedy 


ofhuman sin." 


This reply of St. Thomas to the fourth objection requires a briefexplanation. "Predestination,"says St. 
Thomas, "presupposes the foreknowledge of future things," notindeed ofall future things. Certainly St. 
Thomas does notmean thatit presupposes the foreknowledge of merits, forthen he would contradict 
him self;[312] but predestination presupposes the foreknowledge ofcertain future things. Thus, when God 
predestines Peter, He first wills him eternal life in the order offinal cause, but previously in the order of 
material cause He wills him individuation by means of matter by which he is constituted as Peter. 
Similarly, when it is a question ofthe whole human race and of Christ's predestination as the Redeemer 
ofthe human race, this predestination presupposes the foreseeing of Adam's sin in the order of material 
cause only. Likewise a foreseen persecution is the occasion forsomeone being predestined to the grace 
ofmartyrdom. The Thomists considerthe person ofthe predestined, native talents, and other natural 
gifts, temperament, to be effects postulated by predestination, which follow itin the order of final cause. 
And as Augustine would nothave attained eternal life if St. Monica had notprayed for him, so if man had 


notsinned, the Word would not have become incarnate. 


This reply must be correctly understood, so thatitbe notinterpreted as contrary to a previous 
conclusion,[313], which stated thatthe foreknowledge of merits is notthe cause of predestination, 


because the merits of the elect are, on the contrary, the effects of their predestination. 


Cajetan explains this pointwell. He remarks that, when St. Thomas says in his reply to the fourth 
objection that "predestination presupposes the foreknowledge offuture thin gs," he does notmean "ofall 
future things," for Peter's predestination does not presuppose the foreknowledge of Peter's future eternal 
happiness, but, on the contrary, the foreknowledge of Peter's future eternal happiness presupposes 
Peter's predestination to eternal happiness, inasmuch as God foresees future things in the decrees of His 
will. But St. Thomas means in this case that "predestination presupposes the foreknowledge ofsome 


future things which are presupposed by predestination."[314] 


Thus St. Thomas considers that Christ's predestination to natural divine sonship presupposes the 
foreknowledge ofsin, since itwas to repairthis offense that Christwas predestined; for, as Cajetan 


observes, the ordering of medicine presupposes knowledge ofthe disease.[315] 


But the difficulty is notsolved, for Scotus will argue thatthis dependence ofthe Incarnation on sin holds 
good in the orderofexecution but notin the orderof intention of Christ's predestination.[316] For the 


orderly way ofwilling foranyone is to will the end and those things nearerto the end, than other inferior 


things. Thus God wills foranyone, such as Adam, before He saw either His merits ora fortiori His 
demerits. Therefore a fortiori God wills divine natural sonship to Christ before having foreseen Adam's 


demerit. 


In answer to this objection itcan be said, in accordance with the reply to the third objection, what St. 
Thomas means is that, even in the orderofintention, Christ's predestination is dependenton the 
foreseeing of Adam's sin, not indeed that itis dependenton this latter as being the final cause, butas 


being the material cause thatis to be perfected .[317] 


Thus, when God predestines Peter, He firstwills him eternal happiness in the order offinal cause, and He 
firstwills him individuation from matter already qualified in the embryo, in the order of material cause; and 
"to them thatlove God allthings work together unto good."[318] He also wills them their physical 


temperament. 


Likewise, when it is a question ofthe whole human race, and of Christ's predestination as the Redeemer 
ofthe human race, this predestination presupposes the foreseeing of Adam's sin in the order of material 


cause only. 


This distinction is made by Cajetan on this point,[319] and, although noteverything thathe says here on 
the ordering ofthe divine decrees concerning the three orders of nature, grace, and the hypostatic union 


are true perhaps, nevertheless this distinction mustbe and is upheld by subsequent Thomists.[320] 


For Cajetan replies by distinguishing the antecedentas follows: in the order offinal cause, one who wills 
methodically, wills the end before other things, this | concede; thatone does so in the order of disposing 


cause, which reduces itselfto material cause, this |deny 


Thus we will first and preferably health to purification in the order offinal cause; contrary to this, however, 


in the order of material or disposing cause we will purification as a means to health. 


This distinction has its foundation in the principle thatcauses mutually interact, and the application ofthis 
principle is afterward developed by the Salmanticenses and Gonet, whose interpretation differs somewhat 


from Cajetan's, as willbe stated fartheron. 


Cajetan concludes: "Itis evidentthatthe Incarnation can be willed by God, withoutsuch an occasion (i. 

e., Adam's sin), butit is not evident that it is de facto willed by God independent ofsuch occasion.... We 
must turn to the Scripture if we wish to know thatde facto God ordained thatthe Incarnation will come to 
pass, whetherAdam did ordid not sin. Rut because from the Scripture we have knowledge only ofa 


redemptive Incarnation, we say, although God could have willed the Incarnation even withouta future 


redemption, de facto He willed itonly in the redemption; because by revelation, He did notreveal things 
otherwise to us, and it is only by revelation thatwe can know His will.... The conclusion is that God willed 
the greatestgood only in conjunction with such less good."[321] Thus, although God could have willed 
e fficaciously the salvation ofthe whole human race (which to us appears better), itis certain thatHe 


willed efficaciously that many be saved, but notall.[322] 


Likewise, as Cajetan says: "It is notderogatory to God's wisdom to have disposed things so thatHe will 
effectso sublime a good as that (ofthe Incarnation), sin being only the occasion that urged Him to have 
mercy.... Therefore we mustnoton this accountrejoice atanother's fall (thatis, Adam's), butatthe mercy 
of God, who causes the foreseen fall of one to redound to another's good."[323] Hence we conclude that 
the motive ofthe Incarnation was formally the motive ofmercy, since oursalvation was the motive, as 


stated in the Nicene Creed. 


Fifth objection. St. Thomas states thatthe mystery of the Incarnation was revealed to man in a state of 


innocence withoutany reference to future sin. Therefore ithas no connection with this sin. 


Reply to fifth objection. St. Thomas says: "Nothing prevents an effect from being revealed to one to whom 


the cause is notrevealed." 


W hat Is Precisely The View Of Scotus?[324] 


The question whether Christwas predestined to be the Son of God, affords Scotus the occasion to 
discuss the problem of the motive ofthe Incarnation. After replying to the first question in the affirmative, 
he goes on to show that Christwas predestined as man to the grace ofthe hypostatic union and to glory 
independently ofthe foreseeing of Adam's sin. Scotus proves his point by seven arguments that have 
been splendidly reproduced by Cajetan.[325] We shall give here the principal arguments with Cajetan's 


replies. 


Firstargument. The predestinationofany person whateverto glory precedes naturally, on the partofthe 
object, the foreknowledge ofsin orofthe damnation ofany man whatever. Therefore with far greater 


reason this is true concerning the predestination of Christ's soul to supreme glory. 


Cajetan replies.[326] He denies the antecedent, because he holds thatthe foreseeing ofsin pertains to 
the orderof general providence, presupposed by the ordering of predestination. Butthis reply gives rise 
to many difficulties, since the permission ofsin in the life ofthe predestined, for example, and therefore in 
the life ofAdam himself, is the effectnotonly of general providence, butalso ofthe predestination of 
these elect, which itself presupposes the predestination of C hrist.[327] Hence theologians in general, and 


even subsequent Thomists, do notuphold Cajetan in this reply. 


But very many Thomists reply as follows. They concede that Christ's predestination precedes by nature 
the foreseeing ofAdam's sin in the order offinal cause; they deny that it precedes in the order of material 


ordisposing cause. 


Thus they concede that Peter's predestination to glory precedes by nature the foreseeing of his 
individuation, in the order offinal cause; they deny this precedence in the order of material cause. 


Likewise, one is predestined to the grace of martyrdom, on the occasion ofa foreseen persecution. 


Second argument. The orderly way ofwilling is for one to will firstthe end, and then those things more 
immediate to the end. Thus God firstwills to give heavenly glory to one before grace, and He first wills 
this to Christ, and then to the predestined as subordinated to Christ. Moreover, God firstwills anyone 
heavenly glory and grace which He may foresee are in opposition because ofsin and its consequences. 


Therefore God firstwills heavenly glory to Christ previous to foreseeing Adam's fall. 


Cajetan replies,[328] and this reply is upheld by subsequent Thomists. He distinguishes the major: that 
the orderly way ofwilling is for one firstto will the end in the order offinal cause, this he concedes; in the 


orderof material and disposing cause, this he denies. 


By way ofexample: someone might wish to build the Collegio Angelico in Rome, buthas not yet found a 
suitable place and, having found such a place, his wish of having this college built is realized, or the 
opportunity offers itself, because he has received the necessary money. Similarly God wills firstthe soul 
in the order of final cause, and firstthe body in the order of material cause, and this particular soul would 
notbe created rightatthis moment, if this embryonic body were notdisposed to receive it. Likewise the 
Word would nothave become incarnate, in virtue ofthe presentdecree, unless man had sinned or the 


human race had to be redeemed. 


But you insist. Causes do not mutually interact in the same order. However, this would be the case here 
in the same order of final cause, ifsin is permitted because ofthis greater good ofthe Incarnation, and if 


the Incarnation is willed for our redemption. 


Reply. The causes are notin the same order, forsin is permitted because ofthis greater good ofthe 
Incarnation considered as the end for which itis decreed; whereas, on the contrary, the human race to be 
redeemed stands in relation to the Incarnation in the orderof material cause to be perfected, oris the 
subjectto whom the redemptive Incarnation is beneficial. Hence the human race is notcalled the end for 
whose sake the Incarnation is decreed, butthe end to whom it is beneficial. Therefore the causes are not 
mutually interactive in the same order. And this very redemption ofours as willed by God, presupposes 


as a prior requisite in the orderof material cause the human race to be redeemed. 


So also let us take as example one who saves the life of a boy who, because of his im prudence, falls into 
the river. The rescuerfirstwills to save the boy's life in the orderof final cause, buthe would notsave the 
boy's life unless the boy had fallen into the river, and thus had afforded the otherthe opportunity to come 
to his rescue. In like manner, the more solemn dogmatic definitions ofthe Church are always given on the 


occasion ofsome errorthatmustbe rejected, because itis endangering the freedom ofsouls. 


Third argument. Redemption orthe heavenly glory ofa soul to be redeemed is notso greata good as the 
glory of Christ's soul. Therefore the Redemption does notseem to be the sole reason why God 


predestined Christ's soul to so great glory. 


Cajetan replies:[329] God could have willed indeed this great good (of Christ's glory) without its being 
connected with a less good; butfrom Sacred Scripture itis evidentthat He willed this greatest good only 
as connected with such less good. Itis nottherefore a question ofa possibility, butofa fact. God could 
have willed efficaciously to save the whole human race, forinstance, butfrom Sacred Scripture itis 
evident that notall are saved,[330] although, by God's help, the fulfillmentof His commands is always 
possible. Herein lies a mystery that must be believed according to the testimony of Sacred Scripture and 


notto be determined in human fashion bya priori reasoning. 


Fourth argument. Itis notvery likely thata less good is the only reason forthe existence ofso supreme a 


good. 


Reply. The Thomists say thatthe Incarnation is notan incidental good in the strictsense, butit is only 
improperly so called. Forthatwhich the agentdoes notintend and which happens by chance, is called 
strictly incidental; such is the case when one digs a grave, and finds a treasure, orwhen one rescues a 
boy accidentally who happens to fall into the river. Thatis improperly said to be occasioned which 
depends on some incident, although it be intended by the agent, as the rescuing ofa boy who fell into the 
river. Thus the Incarnation is an incidental good, and itis fitting that evil be the occasion of eliciting from 
God so greata good, namely, a good thatresults from His liberality and mercy, because misery is the 


reason forcommiserating. 


Scotus overlooks the factthat many ofthe finerthings in life are improperly incidental, especially many 
heroic acts, such as saving another's life with danger to one's own, as in the case of shipwreck or of fire. 
Such are heroic acts performed in defense ofone's country, on the occasion ofan unjust aggressor; 
hence the glory acquired by many soldiers is thus incidental. Also incidental are heroic acts in defense of 
one's faith, such as martyrdom on the occasion ofa persecution. The most beautiful dogmatic definitions 
uttered by the Church on the occasion ofthe refutation ofan errorthatis threatening to enslave souls, 
belong to this class. So itwas on the occasion of the rise of Pelagianism and Semi-Pelagianism, that St. 


Augustine wrote his books On Grace. 


But the difference between God and man is thatman could notinfallibly foresee the occasion that 
prompted these heroic acts, and so he does them unforeseen. Otherarguments of Scotus presented in 


differentaspects repeatthe same objection. 


The Scotists insist. They say, with Father Chrysostom [331] that the material cause is notthe end (ofthe 


Incarnation), nor is the material elementin the Incarnation its motive. Therefore the difficulty remains. 


Reply. The material element thatenters into the redemptive Incarnation is the reason for the Incarnation, 
since "the alleviation of misery is the reason forcommiseration."[332] Thus in this third article, St. Thomas 
is able to say: "Redemption is the reason for the Incarnation,"[333] although the Incarnation is not 


subordinated to the redemption. 


All these objections can be reduced to the following syllogistic argument: God cannotwill thatthe higher 


ordershould be subjected to the lower, for this would be the inversion oforder, or perversion. 


But our redemption is inferior to the Incarnation. 


Therefore God cannotwill the Incarnation to be for our redemption. 


Reply. | distinguish the major. That God cannotwill the higherorderto be subjected to the lower, as being 
the perfective and ultimate end, this | concede; that God cannotwillthe higher forthe lower, as being the 
end that must be perfected or repaired from a motive of mercy, this | deny. Forthe alleviating of misery, is 


the reason forcommiseration. |concede the minor. 


| distinguish the conclusion. That God cannotwill the higher order to be subjected to the loweron account 
ofthis latter being the perfective and especially the ultimate end, this | concede; as being the end that 


must be perfected orrepaired from a motive of mercy, this | deny. 


Thus the Thomistssay thatthe redemption ofthe human race is notthe end forthe sake ofwhich the 
Incarnation is decreed, butitis the material elementthat enters into the motive ofthe redemptive 
Incarnation, orthe end forwhich the Incarnation is beneficial. Thus a doctor visits a sick person, ora 


priestsays Mass forthe restoration ofsomebody's health, forthe common good and the glory of God. 


Therefore the whole teaching of St. Thomas, of St. Bonaventure, and others is summed up in these 
words: the motive ofthe Incarnation was formally the motive of mercy. As the Psalmistsays: "Have mercy 
on me, O Lord, forlam weak."[334] "Have mercy on me, fori am poor."[335] "Have mercy on me, O 


Lord, for lam afflicted."[336] 


Cajetan replies mostappropriately: "Itis notunbefitting God's wisdom that He was disposed to perform so 
greata good, only because sin was the occasion that urged Him to be merciful."[337] "It is because the 
alleviation of misery is the reason forcommiseration,"[338] and divine mercy, alleviating the misery ofthe 
human race, is the greatest manifestation of divine goodness and omnipotence. Ilf God's omnipotence is 
already made manifest in the creation ofa grain of sand from nothing, a fortiori itis shown when He 
brings good outofevil, and so greata good as eternal life of those justified. St. Thomas says: "In itself 
mercy is the greatestofvirtues (and so itis in God, but notin us, because we have someone above us, 
who must be honored by the practice ofvirtues); for it belongs to mercy to be bountiful to others, and, 
whatis more, to succorothers in theirwants. And this pertains especially to the one who is above others; 
hence mercy is accounted as being properto God, and therein His omnipotence is declared to be chiefly 
manifested."[339] St. Augustine likewise says: "The justification ofthe sinner is greaterthan the creation 
of heaven and earth; for heaven and earth shall pass away, but the justification ofthe ungodly shall 
endure."[340] Butsince misery is the reason forhaving mercy, the alleviation of misery is more the matter 
aboutwhich mercy is concerned; itis the motive of mercy, notindeed as constituting the perfective end, 


butas being the end in the orderof redemption. 


In this there is no inversion oforders. There would indeed be a perversion oforders ifthe higherwere 
ordained forthe lower, as ifthis latterwere the ultimate and perfective end; but not, ifby way of mercy, 


the higher is ordered to the lower end for its perfection or reparation. 


Thus it is thatthe Son of God through His incarnation certainly stoops down to us with sublime mercy, so 
thatthe saints are moved to tears atthe thoughtofit. But by thus lowering Himself, He in no way 
subordinates Himselfto us; on the contrary, in alleviating our misery, He restores the original 
subordination, by making us again subordinate to Himselfand God the Father. Thus God, by mercifully 
lowering Himself, has most splendidly made manifest His goodness and omnipotence, since "to have 


mercy belongs especially to one who is above others."[341] 


In God, inasmuch as He has nobody above Him to whom He would owe allegiance, the greatest ofall 
virtues is mercy, and misery is the reason for being merciful.[342] Thus the beginning ofa certain collect 
reads: "O God, who, more than in all things else, showestforth Thine almighty powerby sparing and by 


having mercy."[343] Therefore Scotus did notdestroy the demonstrative middle term ofthis article.[344] 


The preceding doctrine is certainly what St. Thomas taught. On this point, he wrote: "God therefore did 
notassume human nature because He loved man, absolutely speaking, more than angels; but because 
the needs of man were greater; justas the master of a house may give to a sick servantsome costly 


delicacy that he does notgive to his own son in sound health."[345] He also says: "Nor did anything of 


Christ's excellence diminish when God delivered Him up to death forthe salvation ofthe human race; 


rather did He become thereby a glorious conqueror"[346] Of sin, the devil, and death. 


The thesis of St. Thomas, as proposed by him, is most convincing inasmuch as he declares mercy to be 
the motive ofthe Incarnation; wherefore Christwas the firstofthe predestined, but He was predestined 
as Saviorand victim, as the victorofsin, the devil, and death. This title of Savior belongs primarily to 

Christ, as expressed in the name Jesus, which signifies Savior. This title belongs more fundamentally to 


Him than do such titles as Doctor, or King of kings, Lord oflords. 


Christian faith itselfseems to teach this doctrine, although the Scripture does notsay that mercy was the 
indispensable motive ofthe Incarnation. This doctrine is also most beneficial in the spiritual order, urging 


us to imitate Christand show zeal for souls. 


Cajetan remarks[347] that, as in the actof hope ldesire God for myself, because God is my final end 
(since God is the ultimate end ofthis act of hope), so Christis given to us (foroursake oras ourend), for 
the glorification of God (who is the ultimate end forwhich God performs all His works). Thus the 
Incarnation is not subordinated to ourredemption,[348] butis its eminent cause. Thus contemplation is 
notsubordinated to apostolic action, which mustresultfrom the fullness of contemplation, this being its 
highersource, as St. Thomas points out.[349] Therefore, no matter whatthe Scotists may say, the words 
of St. Paul still apply, who says: "Forall are yours. And you are Christ's. And Christis God's"[350] In this 


Thomistic thesis, Christis notsubordinated to us, butwe are subordinated to Him. 


Agreementand disagreement between Thomists. They all agree upon the principal conclusion as 
explicitly formulated by St. Thomas, which is: If Adam had notsinned, the Word would nothave become 


incarnate. 


But they are notaltogether in agreementconcerning a secondary issue. 


Several Thomists, adopting the views of Cajetan, such as John of St. Thomas and Billuart, refuse to 
answerthe question, why God permitted Adam's sin and original sin. Moreover, they multiply divine 
conditional decrees. According to their views: (1) God willed the natural order; (2) the elevation ofthe 
human race to the supernatural order; (3) He permitted the sin ofthe firstman; (4) He decreed the 


redemptive Incarnation in passible flesh. 


Other Thomists, such as the Salmanticenses, Godoy, Gonet, and very many of more recenttimes, 
insisting on what St. Thomas remarks in this article, and elsewhere, say:[351] Certainly God permits evil 
only because ofa greater good. This doctrine is certain and de fide, otherwise God's permission ofsin 


would not be a holy act. Itcannotindeed be said a priori that God permitted original sin because ofsome 


greater good, but, after the factofthe Incarnation, itappears that God permitted originalsin because of 
the redemptive Incarnation, so thatthe redemption ofthe fallen human race is priorin the orderof 
materialcause to be perfected, and the redemptive Incarnation is priorin the orderoffinal cause. This 
distinction is made by Cajetan in his commentary on this article, but much of its force is lostinasmuch as 
he multiplies exceedingly the divine decrees, so different from whathe wrote earlier in his 


commentary.[352] 


Moreover, these Thomists say that divine conditional decrees mustnotbe multiplied, forthis multiplication 
results from the weakness ofour intellect, and we must do ourbestto overcome this defect. Hence God, 
previous to any decree, saw by His knowledge ofsimple intelligence all possible worlds with all their 
contents, justas the architect has in mind various possible houses and all their componentparts. Thus 
God had in mind a sinless world notin need ofredemption, but broughtto perfection by the example of 
the Word incarnate; also another possible world, in which man sinned, and which was perfected by the 
redemptive Incarnation. God chose de facto, by a single decree, this latter, in which, therefore, the 
redemptive Incarnation is prior in the order of final causality (as the soul is prior to the body), and the 
reparation ofthe fallen human race is priorin the orderof material causality to be perfected, as the body 


is priorto the soul.[353] 


This second interpretation is entirely in conformity with the reply given by St. Thomas to the third 

objection ofthis article, and also with a previous statementin his Summa, in which he says: "God loves 
Christ notonly more than He loves the whole human race, but more than He loves the entire created 
universe, because He willed for Him the greater good in giving Him a name thatis above all names, so far 
as He was true God. Nordid anything of His excellence diminish when God delivered Him up to death for 
the salvation ofthe human race; ratherdid He become thereby a glorious conqueror,"[354] namely, ofsin, 


the devil, and death. 


This reply ofthese Thomists is also precisely what St. Thomas says in his reply to the third objection of 
this article, in which he quotes the words of St. Paul: "Where sin abounded, grace did more abound,"[355] 


and ofthe liturgy: "O happy fault, that merited such and so greata Redeemer!"[356] 


And St. Augustine says in his commentary on the forty-seventh psalm: "Therefore Adam fell for our 
resurrection,"[357] which means that God permitted Adam's sin forthis greater good ofthe redemptive 


Incarnation. 


Moreover, the divine decrees mustnot be multiplied without necessity; for this frequency of recourse to 
divine decrees has its foundation in the imperfection ofourmannerof understanding the divine decrees. 
In fact, itis evidentthatvarious events ofthe natural order, such as the death ofa good person from 


some disease, which atfirstsight seems to depend solely on natural causes and the general provisions of 


Providence, are to be attributed to the supernatural operation of predestination.[358] Therefore it is 
apparentthat God, bya single decree, willed this presentworld with its three orders of nature, grace, and 


the hypostatic union. 


The Liberty Of The Decree Concerning The Incarnation: A Comparison Between The Doctrine Of St. 


Thomas And ThatOf Scotus 


On first consideration, itis surprising that St. Thomas, who is an intellectualist, should say: Since the 
Incarnation is a most free and absolutely gratuitous gift of God, its motive can be known only by 
revelation; whereas Scotus, who is a voluntarist inclined to liberalism, wishes to establish this motive of 
the Incarnation by arguments orquasi a priori reasonings, as the extreme intellectualists do, such as 
Leibnitz and Malebranche, who say thatthe Incarnation is morally necessary so thatthe world may be the 


bestof all possible worlds. 


The reason forthis difference ofopinion between St. Thomas and Scotus seems to consistin this, that St. 
Thomas, because ofhis moderate intellectualism, distinguished exactly between the orderofnature and 
the orderofgrace, by establishing the properobjectofthe created intellect, whether human or 
angelic.[359] Hence St. Thomas fully acknowledges God's perfect liberty in elevating the human nature 
(orthe angelic) to the orderofgrace, and a fortiori to the hypostatic union. Thus his moderate 


intellectualism most correctly acknowledges the rights of divine liberty. 


On the contrary, Scotus, in virtue of his voluntarism does notsucceed in distinguishing so exactly 
between the orders of nature and of grace; he says thatthere is in our nature an innate appetite and not 
merely one thatis elicited forthe beatific vision, and he adds that, if God had so willed, the beatific vision 


would be natural forus. 


Hence he is inclined to regard the supernatural orderas the complementofthe natural order, and the 
hypostatic orderas the complementand quasi-normal consummation ofthe supernatural order. Thus he 
does notacknowledge sufficiently the rights of divine liberty as regards this twofold elevation; and he 
Speaks finally, almost like the absolute intellectualists ofthe Leibnitz type, who think thatthe Incarnation 


is morally necessary forthe world to be the bestofall possible worlds. Thus extremes meet. 


Absolute intellectualism reduces to an ideal rightthe accomplished fact. Absolute libertism reduces the 


right itselfto an accomplished fact. 


These two systems are in the inverse order, but practically they meet, because both admitthatthe 
accomplished factis the same as the ideal right, and success is identical with morality; yetthe followers of 


the formersystem insiston the right, whereas the followers ofthe lattersystem insist on the accomplished 


fact. But moderate intellectualism lies between these two extremes, because itsafeguards both the 


validity of the first principles ofreason and true liberty, which latter is denied by absolute intellectualism. 


Thus in Thomism the Incarnation is seen to be the supreme factofthe entire universe, butitis a 
contingentfactin which God's most free and gratuitous love for us is made manifestby way of mercy. 


"For God so loved the world as to give His only-begotten Son."[360] 


Thus this thesis of St. Thomas, ifwe compare it with his othertheses on moderate intellectualism and 
liberty, has a deep significance, foritmeans that, in the supernatural order, inasmuch as this orderis 
gratuitous, divine liberty reigns supreme and its predilection is most free, the motive of which can be 
known only by revelation. Butthe discarding ofthis principle results in the incomplete understanding of 
several fundamental utterances in the supernatural order, suck as the following words of St. Paul: "But 
the foolish things of the world hath God chosen thatHe may confound the wise;... and things thatare not, 


that He mightbring to noughtthings thatare."[361] 


But these questions are most profound, and theirsolution has caused great intellects to take opposite 


views. 


Spiritual corollaries. These corollaries are developed in anotherbook,[362] in which the doctrine of St. 
Thomason the motive ofthe Incarnation is explained notso much scholastically as spiritually. These 


corollaries are as follows: 


1) It follows from this doctrine thatitis notsomething accidental that Christis the Savior, both priest and 
victim. This is the dominanttraitof Jesus, as the name indicates. Jesus is notespecially King of kings and 
sublime Doctorwho happened to become the Saviorofhumanity and victim on account ofthe fall of the 
human race. No, butin virtue of the presentdecree He came principally and primarily as the Savior of 


men. His entire life was directed to this final end, namely, the sacrifice on the cross. 


2) Christthus appears nobler, and the unity of His life is better made manifest, since it is the unity ofthe 


Savior's life, who is merciful and also victorious oversin, the devil, and death.[363] 


3) Wherefore Christcalls the hourofthe Passion "My hour" as if itwere pre-eminently this. 


4) Therefore in the presenteconomy ofsalvation, itis notsomething accidental in the sanctification of 


souls, thatthey must carry their cross daily in union with our Savior, as He Himself says.[36 4] 


5) Hence forsanctity, even greatsanctity, learning is notnecessary, northe performance of many 


external works; itsuffices fora person to be conformed to the image of Christ crucified, as in the case of 


St. BenedictJoseph Labre ofthe seventeenth century, who showed himselfa living image of Christin his 


poverty and love ofthe cross.[365] 


6) Finally it follows, as St. Thomas explains in his treatise on the effects of baptism [366] thatsanctifying 
grace in the redeemed is strictly the grace of Christ, for it is notonly a participation ofthe divine nature as 
in Adam and the angels before the Fall, butitmakes us conformable to Christ the Redeemer, and by itwe 
are made living members of His mystical body. Wherefore this grace, inasmuch as itis the grace of 
Christ, disposes us to live in Christthe Redeemer by a love of the cross, for it disposes us to make 
reparation forourown sins and the sins of others, inasmuch as the living members of Christ must help 


one another in the attainmentofsalvation. 


Therefore, itis only aftera period of painful probation thatany Christian ideal and any Christian society 
produces true fruits ofsalvation, forour Lord says: "Unless the grain ofwheatfalling into the ground die, 


itself remaineth alone. Butif it die, it bringeth forth much fruit."[367] 


Thus Christians are made conformable to Christ, who said of Himself to the disciples on the way to 
Emmaus: "OughtnotChristto have suffered these things, and so to enter into His glory?"[368] Hence St. 
Paul says: "We are heirs indeed of God and joint heirs with Christ; yet so, if we suffer with Him thatwe 


may be also glorified with Him."[369] 


These spiritual corollaries are deduced from this teaching. 


A certain special opinion. It has been held by some in recenttimes[370] thatso farthe question is always 
presented unfavorably since italways appears in a hypothetical form, namely, "W hether, if man had not 
sinned, God would have become incarnate." "For," as they say, "if man had notsinned (or in this 
supposition), there would be anotherorderabsolutely differentfrom the presentorder, and whatwould 
have happened in such an order God alone can know." The properway ofpositing the question, 
according to these theologians, must be by presenting itin the form ofa positive and universal 
proposition, that is, "W hatis the adequate universal reason forthe Incarnation in the present order?" 
Father Roschini[371] replies to this question as follows: "The primary reason ofthe Incarnation is God's 
free election from all eternity ofthe presentorderwith all that is included in it; inasmuch as only the 
presentorderexactly corresponds to the measure and mode likewise freely prearranged by God, by 


which He willed to bestow His goodness ad extra and hence procure extrinsic glory." 


An answerto Father Roschini's view appeared in the Angelicum ;[37 2] its gistis as follows: The question 
posited by the Scholastics concerns the presentorder, and a new way of presenting the question is 
outside the scope ofthe presentproblem, and brings us only to the common truth thatis admitted by all 


schools ofthought. It is most certain to all theologians thatthe Incarnation depends on God's free choice 


ofthe presentorder, and what He has ordained forthe manifestation of His good ness. This is God's 


supreme reason, but, now the question is, whatis His proximate reason? 


Evidently the hypothetical question put by the great Scholastics concerns the presentorder; namely, in 
virtue of the presentdecree, ifwe make abstraction ofthe sin ofthe first man, would the Word have 
become incarnate? This abstraction is nota lie, nordoes it change the orderofthe thing considered. Itis 
the same as asking: Would the soul of this particular man have been created if his body in his mother's 
womb was not sufficiently developed to be informed by it? Orwe might ask: Will this temple remain intact 
if this particular column is removed? The truth ofa conditional proposition, as logic teaches, depends 


solely on the connection between the condition and the conditioned. 


Hence in replying to the objection, we say: If man had not sinned, the presentorderofthings would be 
changed, | distinguish: if it meantthere would be a change in virtue of another decree, this |concede; in 


virtue ofthe presentdecree, this | deny. 


As stated in the above-mentioned reply to Father Roschini: "The reasoning ofthe Scholastics is not, and 
cannotbe, otherthan this, otherwise how are we to explain the factthatthose doctors are so eagerin 
their futile search, concerning which nothing for certain can everbe known?...Withoutsaying, then, what 
to attribute to those ponderous and so circum specttheologians, with St. Thomas as their leader, a 


general view ofthe case would justify us in considering them atleast as sch olars." 


St. Thomas would have improperly stated the question, orwould nothave corrected the question 


im properly stated, a question that is even useless, and ofcourse quite irrelevant. 


But it is true to say, with the holy Doctor, thatin speaking of anotherorderofthings, "We do notknow 
what (God) would have ordained, if He had nothad previous knowledge ofsin."[373] St. Thomas says the 
same in the presentarticle, for he writes: "And yetthe power of God is not limited to this; even had sin not 


existed, God could have become incarnate, namely, in anotherorderofthings." 


Final Conclusion: The Motive Of The Incarnation 


Therefore itmustsimply be said that God willed the Incarnation for the manifestation of His goodness by 


way of mercy forthe redemption ofthe human race, or "for our salvation," as stated in the Creed. 


Those who admit, as the Thomists do, one efficacious decree concerning the redemptive Incarnation in 
passible flesh, by this very factmust say with St. Thomas that, in virtue ofthe presentdecree, "ifAdam 
had notsinned, the Word would nothave become incarnate," or, expressed affirmatively, it must be said 


that, in the presentdecree, the redemptive Incarnation supposes the fall ofthe human race to be 


redeemed, although this fallwas permitted fora greater good, which is the redemptive Incarnation. Thus 
the creation ofthe soul presupposes thatthe embryonic body is sufficiently disposed, and this sufficient 
predisposition was willed and produced by God forthe soul. Causes mutually interactthough in a different 
order, withoutimplying a vicious circle. It would be a vicious circle if we were to say thatthe permission of 
Adam's sin was on account ofthe Incarnation, and thatthe Incarnation took place because ofthe 
permission of Adam's sin. The truth is thatthe Incarnation took place, noton account ofthe permission of 


sin, but for its reparation. 


It would likewise be a vicious circle to say that men are forthe sake of Christ, and in the same way Christ 
is forthe sake of men. But it is true to say that Christis the destined end of men, and men are the end to 


whom the redemptive Incarnation is beneficial. 


Hence the truth ofthe assertion is established, that God willed the Incarnation as a manifestation of His 
goodness by showing His mercy toward men fortheir redemption, or "foroursalvation," as stated in the 


Creed.[374] 


Fourth Article: Whether God Became Incarnate In OrderTo Take Away Actual Sin, RatherThan To Take 


Away Original Sin? 


The reply is in the affirmative. 


Scriptural proof. We read in the Gospel: "Behold the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the 


world,"[375] thatis, as St. Bede says, the sin thatis common to the whole human race. St. John wrote 


"thesin ofthe world."[376] 


But the principal textis quoted in the body ofthe article, in which we read: "Forjudgment indeed was by 
one[i. e., by Adam] unto condemnation... as by the offense ofone, unto all men to condemnation: so also 


by the justice ofone [i. e., of Christ], unto all men to justification of life."[377] 


This purpose ofthe Incarnation ofthe Son of God is likewise expressly affirmed in a provincial council 


and also to some extentin the Council of Trent.[378] 


Theological proof. Itincludes two conclusions. 


1) Christcame to take away all sins, because He came to save men, and all sins are an obstacle to 


salvation. 


2) St. Thomas proves that Christcame firstofall to take away original sin, since this sin is absolutely 
greater extensively, inasmuch as itextends to the whole human race, by which the race is infected; 


although actualsin is greater intensively, because ithas more ofthe nature ofvoluntary. 


Hence in virtue ofthe presentdecree, itis probable that Christcame also only to take away original sin, 
butnotsolely forthe taking away of actual sins; because, ifthere had been no original sin, this would 
eliminate the more importantreason forthe Incarnation. Moreover, in virtue ofthe presentdecree, Christ 
came in passible and mortal flesh; but, if there had been no original sin, His flesh would have been 


neither passible nor mortal.[379] 


Fifth Article: Whether It Was Fitting ThatGod Should Become Incarnate In The Beginning Of The Human 


Race? 


The answer is in the negative. But He came "in the fullness of time" as St. Paul says.[380] 


Foritwas notfitting that God become incarnate before sin, since the Incarnation is for the redemption of 


the human race; norwas the Incarnation fitting immediately aftersin, and this forthree reasons. 


1) Thatman, being humbled, would more readily acknowledge the seriousness ofthe disease and the 


necessity of Redemption, and so would cry out for it. 


2) Thatthe human race might gradually be led from imperfection to perfection by means ofthe natural 


law, the Mosaic law, and the Gospel. 


3) Because it befitted the dignity ofthe Word incarnate that His coming be announced by the prophets. 


Sixth Article: Whether The Incarnation OughtTo Have Been Put Off Till The End Of The World? 


St. Thomas denies this, butsays itwas fitting forthe Incarnation to take place "in the fullness oftime," as 


stated by St. Paul,[381] or morally speaking "in the midst ofthe years."[382] 


Three reasons are given. 


1) Because it is not fitting thatthe efficient cause of perfection be putoffso long a time. 


2) Because at the end ofthe world there would have been almost no knowledge of God among men. 


3) Because it was fitting thatthe salvation ofthe human race be effected by faith in the Savior, notonly by 


faith in some future thing butalso by faith in something presentand past. 


Thus the question ofthe fitness ofthe Incarnation has been sufficiently examined both as to its relative 
necessity for the reparation ofthe human race, and its absolute necessity as regards condign reparation. 
The proximate motive of the Incarnation has also been considered, which was formally the motive of 
mercy, namely, the alleviation ofthe human race from its misery, or "foroursalvation," as the Nicene 


Creed says. 


Having discussed the factof the Incarnation, we now come to consider its nature. 


CHAPTER IV: QUESTION 2 


Prologue: The Mode Of The Union Of The Word Incarnate 


St. Thomas has the following considerations aboutthis mode ofunion. 


1) The union itself (q. 2). 


2) The person assuming the human nature (q. 3). 


3) The nature assumed and the perfections or defects ofthis assumed nature (q. 4-15). 


Then the consequences ofthis union will be discussed, namely, as regards being, volition, and operation. 


Hence this second question is aboutthe essence ofthe Incarnation, or aboutthe hypostatic union. 


This second question contains twelve articles, and is divided into three parts. 


The first part (a. 1-6) discusses whatis and what is not the nature ofthis union. It inquires 1. whether the 
union took place in the nature; 2. orin the person; 3. orin the suppositum; 4. whetherthe person of Christ 


is composite; 5. what is the union of body and soul in Christ? 


Thus the question is gradually solved, and the sixth article, which is of great importance, unites the 


preceding articles, by asking whetherthe human nature was united to the W ord accidentally. 


The second partconsiders the union with reference to the divine actions, which are creation and 


assumption (a. 7, 8). 


The third partconsiders the union with reference to grace: Is itthe greatestof unions (a. g)? Did itcome 
about by grace (a. 10)? Was it the resultof merit? Was the grace ofunion natural to the man Christ (a. 


12)? 


This second question virtually contains the whole treatise on the Incarnation, justas the third question of 
the firstpartofthe Summa in which God is defined as the self-subsisting Being, virtually contains the 


whole treatise on the One God. 


As regards the orderofthe questions, itmustbe noted thatin the Summa Theologica St. Thomas follows 
the logicalorderratherthan the historical, whereas in the Contra Gentes (Book IV, q. 27 f.) he follows 


primarily the historical order by refuting the various heresies that arose concerning the Incarnation. 


Heresies concerning the Incarnation. Foran understanding ofthe articles ofthis question, a brief 
explanation must be given of the principal heresies condemned by the Church: Arianism, Apollinarianism, 


Nestorianism, Monophysitism, and Eutychianism .[383] 


A threefold division is made in these heresies, inasmuch as some erred concerning the divinity of Christ, 


others denied His humanity, and finally some erred aboutthe union ofthe two natures. 


God permits errors so that by opposing them the truth may be presented in clearer light. 


[diagram 109] 


ERRORS 


divinity of Christ: 


This was denied by the Ebionites, Cerinthians, Arians, and others. The Arians and Apollinarians denied 


that Christhad a soul. 


humanity of Christ: 


The Docetae and Valentinus denied that Christ had a real body 


the union ofthe natures: 


The Nestorians denied that the union was personal 


The Eutychians and Monophysites denied that there were two natures in Christ 


Thus itwas that already in the first four or five centuries of Christianity almostall the errors possible 


againstthe Incarnation were proposed. 


1) The divinity of Christwas denied. 


In the firstcentury, by the Ebionites and Cerinthians. In the second and third centuries by the Adoptionists 


and Gnostics. 


In the fourth century, by the Arians. They declared that Christis notthe Son of God consubstantialw ith 
the Father butis a creature; thatthe Word (Logos) pre-existed, butwas created, and is a mediator, who 
assumed in the womb ofthe Blessed Virgin Mary only a body and nota soul. Thus the Arians concluded 
that Christis neither truly God nor truly man. Hence St. Athanasius replied[384] thatsuch a conception of 
Christmade it impossible for Him to satisfy for the human race or free itfrom sin. This means thatthe 
denial ofthe mystery ofthe Incarnation includes the denial of the mystery of Redemption, and thus there 


is leftbutthe semblance ofChristianity.[385] 


Lateron, in the sixteenth century, the Socinians denied the divinity of Christ, and the same must be said 
in ourtimes ofthe Unitarians, who deny the Trinity, and also liberal Protestants and Modernists ofthe 


presentday. 


2) The humanity of Christ. Some denied that Christ's body was real, others that He had a soul. The 


Docetae, such as Marcion and the Manichaeans, said that Christ merely appeared to have a body. 


Appelles and Valentinus in the third century said that Christ's body was real butcelestial, siderealor 


aerial, and therefore He did notderive His human nature from the Virgin Mary. 


The Arians and Anomoeans taughtthatthe Word did notassume a soul. In the fourth century the 
Apollinarians held that Christhad only a sensitive soul, and thatthe Word performed the functions ofthe 


rational soul, though they admitted, contrary to the Arians, thatthe Word was notcreated.[386] 


3) Some denied the unity of person in Christ, others the twofold nature. In the third century, the unity of 
person was denied by Paul of Samosata. In the fourth century, Diodorus of Tarsus said thatthe Word 
was only accidentally united to Christ. So also Theodore of Mopsuestia and the Nestorians, teaching a 
sortof personal union, rejected itreally, however, inasmuch as they posited merely a moral union 
between the two natures. In this way they soughtto refute Apollinarianism. The consequence ofthese 


errors was the view that Mary is notthe Motherof God. 


The prominentopponentofthe Nestorians was St. Cyril of Alexandria who, in refuting them, availed 
himself of the principal argument used by St. Athanasius againstthe Arians, namely, that, if Christ is not 
God, butonly morally united to Him, as a saintis, then how could He satisfy forus or free the human race 


from sin?[387] 


In our times, too, the disciples of Gunther denied the unity of person in Christ, since they defined a person 


as a self-conscious nature, forin Christthere are two self-conscious natures. 


So also, Rosmini acknowledges between the Word and the human will in Christ merely an accidental 
union, inasmuch as the human will, since itwas completely dominated by the W ord, ceased to be 
personal. Rosmini says: "Hence the human will ceased to be personal in Christas man, and, since it is 
personal in other men, in Christthere remained butthe human nature."[388] Thus the union in Christ 
between the Word and the human will would be merely accidental and moral. The error of Rosmini and 
Guntheris that both do notseek to define person ontologically by reason ofsubsistence, butonly 
psychologically through self-consciousness, orby reason ofliberty. This error is the resultofthe 


nineteenth-century psychologism. 


The Modernists say about the same, since they reduce the hypostatic union, ift they give itany thought, to 
God's influence upon the human conscience ofthe historic Christ, orto the subconscious self in Christ by 


which He perceived that He was loved by God above all others. 


Finally, the Eutychians or Monophysites denied that there were two natures in Christ. Eutyches posed as 
the adversary of Nestorius and the defenderofthe theology of St. Cyril ofAlexandria, which he did not 
understand. Hewasaman oflittle learning, and obstinate, and so he wentto the other extreme of 
Nestorianism. He was so insistentin affirming the unity of person in Christagainstthe Nestorians that he 
ended in denying His twofold nature. He said: "I confess thatour Lord was oftwo natures before the 
union; butafterthe union | acknowledge one nature,"[389] either because the human nature was 
absorbed by the divine nature, or because each nature commingled to form a third nature, distinct from 
each before the union, or because the human nature and the Word were absolutely united as the soul 
and the body are. Hence Eutyches by this method succeeded in proclaiming something thatthe 


Nestorians denied, since they denied thatthe Blessed Virgin Mary is the Motherof God. 


In the fourth century, however, the Monothelites, professing that Christhad butone will, by this very fact 
rejected the doctrine thatthere were two natures in Him. The followers ofthe modern heresy that 
declares the Word really emptied Himself, also deny a twofold nature in Christ, since they ho ld that the 


W ord, atleast partly and fora time, setaside His divine attributes.[390] 


Thus several heresies made their appearance as excessive reactions againstthe preceding ones;so also 


notinfrequently ithappens thatthe human mind in its aberrations passes from one extreme to the other. 


1)Arius says that Christis the created Word united to a human body, withouta soul. St. Athanasius says 


correctly: then Christcould not have satisfied for us. 


2) But Apollinaris says that Christis the uncreated Word united to a human body, withouta rational soul, 


since this latterwas capable ofsinning, and consequently could notsatisfy for us. 


3) Then Nestorius, in a reactionary spirit, says that Christhas a rationalsoulwhich is morally united to the 


W ord. Thus the union ofthe natures is no longer personal. 


4) Finally, Eutyches goes to the otherextreme and asserts thatthe union ofthe natures is notonly moral 


but also physical, meaning that after the union there is only one nature. This doctrine is Monop hysitism. 


These lastthree mentioned heresies deny thatthe Blessed Virgin Mary is the Mother of God, and they do 
so forvarious reasons. Apollinaris says that Jesus is nota man, Eutyches says that His body is not of the 


same nature as ours, whereas the Nestorians assertthat Jesus is not God, but morally united to Him. 


The dogma strikes a medium between Nestorianism and Monophysitism, transcending both ofthem, 


inasmuch as it states that both natures in Christ are united in one person. 


Teaching ofthe Church. It is evident from the Gospels, the Apostles' Creed, and the condemnation ofthe 


above-mentioned heresies. 


1)Already even in the Apostles' Creed itis stated that Jesus Christis truly God and truly man, inasmuch 


as itsays: "| believe... in Jesus Christ His only Son, who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born ofthe 


Virgin Mary."[391] 


2) In the First Council of Nicaea (325) and the Firstof Constantinople (381), the consubstantiality of the 
W ord with the Father is explicitly declared. The First Council of Nicaea says: "God of God, light of light, 
true God oftrue God, born not made, of one substance with the Father, which the Greeks call 

homoousion."[392] Itis likewise declared againstthe Docetae, Gnostics, and Apollinarians that "Christ 


had a complete human nature."[393] 


3) In the fifth century, the Athanasian Creed declares all that is of faith on this point, in these few words: 
"Jesus Christthe Son of God is God and man. God, of the substance ofthe Father, begotten ofthe 
Father from all eternity; and man, of the substance of His Mother, born in time.... Who, although He be 


God and man, yet He is nottwo, butone Christ; one, notby conversion ofthe Godhead into the flesh, but 


by the assumption ofthe manhood into God; one altogether, notby confusion ofsubstance, butby unity 


ofperson."[394] 


The Council of Ephesus (431) proclaims against Nestorius that there is one person in Christ, and two 


natures hypostatically united,[395] and also proclaims "thatthis same Christis both God and man."[396] 


Likewise, not long afterward (451), the Council of Chalcedon defines against Eutyches and the 
Monophysites that "One and the same Christ, Son, Lord, Only-begotten, mustbe acknowledged to be in 
two natures, withoutconfusion, change, division, separation; the distinction ofnatures being by no means 
destroyed by their union; butrather the distinction ofeach nature being preserved and concurring in one 
person and one hypostasis;[397] notin something thatis parted or divided into two persons, butin one 
and the same and only-begotten Son of God the Word, the Lord Jesus Christ."[398] This textis quoted 
almost verbatim in various subsequentcouncils, the Council of Florence being the lastto referto it 


(1441). 


Finally Pope Pius X condemned the following proposition ofthe Modernists: "The Christological teaching 
of SS. Pauland John, and of the Councils of Nicaea, Ephesus, and Chalcedon is not Christ's own 


teaching, butthatwhich the Christian conscience conceived concerning Jesus."[399] 


Letus now undertake the philosophical analysis ofthese definitions ofthe Church. 


FirstArticle: Whether The Union Of The Incarnate Word Took Place In The Nature 


State of the question. The meaning is: Does this union, referred to in the heading ofthis article, result in 
only one nature, as Eutyches and Dioscorus taught? In this article we have the refutation of 


Monophysitism. 


The reason why St. Thomas refutes Eutyches before Nestorius is that he is following the logical order and 
notthe historical order. Itis in accordance with logical procedure to state first in whatthis union does not 


consist, and afterward whatconstitutes it. 


The difficulties presented atthe beginning ofthis article are arguments of Eutyches, who soughtto defend 
the teaching of St. Cyril of Alexandria againstthe Nestorians, but Eutyches had a wrong conception of St. 


Cyril's teaching. 


First difficulty. The text quoted by St. Thomas in this first objection is not St. Cyril's, as found in the acts of 
the Council of Chalcedon, but is to be attributed to the heretic Dioscorus. However, since the words can 


be interpreted in a good sense and are attributed to St. Cyril, they are examined by St. Thomas here. The 


text reads: "We must understand nottwo natures, butone incarnate nature ofthe Word of God." Itdoes 
notsay simply "one nature," but "one incarnate nature"; and this is true, since only the divine nature 
became incarnate, as explained afterward in the Second Council of Constantinople,[400] and the words 


ofthe council on this pointare quoted by St. Thomas in his reply to the first objection. 


St. Cyril had said thatthis union was notmoral but physical.[401] By calling the union physical, St. Cyril 
by no means meant thatit signified a commingling ofthe two natures, butthatthe union was more than 
moral and accidental, and as used by St. Cyrilthe expression came to be commonly accepted as 


equivalent to hypostatic union.[402] 


In the Latin Church, the terms "person" and "nature" have a distinct meaning already from the time of 
Tertullian, who admits in Christone person buttwo natures, almostas clearly as St. Hilary and St. 


Augustine declared after him .[403] 


Second difficulty. Itis taken from the Athanasian Creed, in which it is said of Christ: "As the rational soul 
and the flesh together are one man, so God and man together are one Christ." Butthe soul and the body 


unite in constituting one nature. Eutyches applied this remote analogy in the literalsense. 


Third difficulty. St. Gregory Nazianzen says: "The human nature[in Christ] is deified," justas St. Cyril had 
said, "the divine nature is incarnate." Butsome could understand the expression to mean a certain 


transmutation and blending ofthe natures. 


Eutyches understood the expression in the following sense: "Thatour Lord was oftwo natures before the 
union; butafter the union there was one nature." Eutyches said: "Christ is of two natures, notin two 


natures, noris He consubstantial with us according to the flesh; the deity suffered and was buried." 


The reply of St. Thomas, notwithstanding these difficulties, is as follows: The union ofthe Word incarnate 
did not take place in the nature oressence, such thatin Christthere is only one nature. In fact, this is 


absolutely impossible; butthere are in Christtwo distinct natures. 


This conclusion is a dogma of our faith defined as such against Eutyches in the Council of Chalcedon in 
these words: "We teach that Christ... is perfectas God and that He is perfectas man, true God and true 
man... and that He is in two natures,[404] withoutconfusion,... the properties ofeach nature being 
preserved, and that He is in one person and one subsistence."[405] The Second Council of 
Constantinople defines similarly.[406] Likewise the Athanasian Creed declares: "One altogether, not by 
confusion ofsubstance, butby unity of person."[407] Subsequent councils and professions offaith give 


similar definitions. 


Scriptural proof. From the many passages already quoted, itis evident that Christ is truly God and truly 
man. ltsuffices here to give the following textfrom the Old Testament: "A child is born to us... and His 
name shall be called... God the Mighty."[408] Thus also in the New Testament, the greater and especially 


more sublime prophets were already illumined to perceive the divine nature ofthe promised Messias. 


From the New Testamentwe have the following texts: "| am the way and the truth and the life."[409] "Who 
being in the form of God, thoughtitnotrobbery to be equalwith God, butemptied Himself, taking the form 
ofa servant."[410] Here we have the twofold form or nature, namely, of God and the servant, each 
distinct, withoutconfusion (ofnatures). Again we read: "Thatwhich was from the beginning, which we 
have heard, which we have seen with oureyes, which we have looked upon, and ourhands have 
handled, ofthe Word of life."[411] Here again we have the two natures distinctly mentioned, namely, the 
one divine in the words "ofthe Word of life," the otherthe human nature, in the words "which we have 


looked upon and our hands have handled." 


Prooffrom reason. Itis given in the body of the article, in which, from an analysis of the notion of nature, 
the absurdity of Monophysitism is shown, which is just as absurd as pantheism. There are two parts to 
this article. The first part considers what is meant by the word "nature." The second partshows the 


impossibility of the union taking place in the nature. 


First part. It determines, by the way of invention, following Aristotle[412] and Boethius, the various 


acceptations ofthe term "nature." 


This noun signifies: 1. birth or begetting of living beings; 2. the principle ofthis begetting; 3. whatever 
intrinsic principle of motion essentially belongs to the subject in which it is, such as the principle ofthe 
vegetative life, or ofthe sensitive life, in each and every subject; 4. The substantial form, which is this 
radical principle of natural operations, for instance, in the plant; 5. matter, which is the principle of natural 
passivity; thus it is said thatthe animal is naturally mortal; 6. the essence also of spiritual things and of 
God Himself, inasmuch as this essence is the radical principle oftheir operations. So says Boethius, who 
is quoted in this article, and St. Thomas concludes: "Butwe are now speaking of nature as itsignifies the 


essence." 


Second part. Itis shown to be impossible forthe union to take place in the nature. The argumentof St. 
Thomas may be reduced to the following syllogism. There are only three possible ways for the union to 
take place in the nature, namely: 1. by the composition ofthings that are perfectin themselves and that 
remain perfect; 2. by the mixture ofthings perfectin themselves that have undergone a change; 3. by the 


union ofthings imperfect in themselves that have been neither mixed norchanged. 


But these ways are incompatible. Therefore itis impossible forthe union to take place in the nature. 
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UNION 


oftwo perfectthings 


thatremains such, as a heap of stones ora house: called composition. One nature does notresult from 


this union 


thathave changed, as a combination ofelements resulting in a mixture; butthe divine nature is absolutely 


unchangeable; for Christwould be neither truly man nor truly God. 


of im perfectthings 


thathave been neither changed nor mixed, as man is composed of soul and body. But both the divine 
and the human natures are in themselves perfect. Butthe divine nature cannot be even a partofthe 


compound as form, forthen itwould be less than the whole 


The whole article must be read. 


More briefly: This union does nottake place in the nature, so thatthere results from it but one nature: 


1) Because Christwould not be truly man and truly God, buta sortofchimera. 


2) Because the divine nature is unchangeable and cannotconstitute a partof any whole, noteven as 


form, for thus itwould be less perfectthan the whole.[413] 


Objection. Some have said thatthere can be a transubstantiation ofthe human nature into the divine, just 


as there is a transubstantiation ofthe bread into the body of Christ, withoutany corruption in the process. 


Reply. Even if this transubstantiation were not incompatible, the resultof this would be that after the 
Incarnation the human nature would cease to exist, and thus Christwould not be truly man, which is 


againstthe faith. Christis truly man, for He was born, suffered, and died. 


The reply of St. Thomas is confirmed from the solution ofthe difficulties presented atthe beginning ofthe 


article. 


Reply to first objection. This difficulty is taken from the textattributed to St. Cyril and explained by the 


Second Council of Constantinople,[414] in the sense thatthe physical union,[415]which St. Cyril spoke of 


when arguing againstthe Nestorians, who admitted only a moral union, was meant by St. Cyril as 
referring notto a union in the nature, butin the person, orto a subsistential union, as the words 


themselves denote.[416] 


Reply to second objection. When the Athanasian Creed says, "As the rationalsoul and flesh togetherare 
one man, so God and man togetherare one Christ," the analogy has its foundation in the similarity 
between the parts, namely, inasmuch as soul and body constitute one person, butnotin the dissimilarity, 


namely, inasmuch as the soul and the body constitute one nature. 


Reply to third objection. Damascene explains correctly the words attributed to St. Cyril, who says: "The 
divine nature is incarnate," inasmuch as it is united personally to flesh. He gives a similar interpretation to 
the words of St. Gregory Nazianzen, who says that "the human nature is deified"; namely, notby change, 


butby being united with the Word, the properties ofeach nature remaining intact. 


Second Article: Whether The Union Of The Incarnate Word Took Place In The Person 


State of the question. The meaning is:whetherthis union took place in such mannerthatthere is only one 


person. 


In this article we have the refutation of Nestorianism, a heresy thatdenied there was only one person in 


Christ, and thatadmitted only a moral union such as found in saints united by love with God. 


The firsttwo difficulties posited atthe beginning ofthis article, are arguments raised by the Nestorians. 


First difficulty. In God there is no real distinction between person and nature. If, therefore, this union did 


nottake place in the nature, as the Nestorians say, then itdid nottake place in the person. 


Second difficulty. Personality is a dignity that belongs to us as human beings. Hence it is not attributed to 
irrational animals or to other beings ofa lower order, for these have individuality, but not perso nality. But 
Christ's human nature has no less dignity than ours. Therefore itwas much more reasonable that Christ's 


human nature should have its own personality. 


This difficulty is still proposed in our days by many theologians who disagree with Cajetan's interpretation 
of St. Thomas' teaching. These theologians, as we shallsee, in advancing this difficulty against Cajetan, 


seem to be unaware ofthe reply to the second objection ofthis presentarticle. 


Third difficulty. It is taken from the definition of person as given by Boethius, who says: "a person is an 


individual substance ofa rational nature." Butthe W ord of God assumed an individual human nature, 


namely, this humanity belonging to Christ. Therefore this humanity belonging to Christ has its own 


personality. 


This difficulty of necessity calls forthe making ofa profound distinction between individuality, or 
individuation, and personality. St. Thomas mostfittingly makes this kind of distinction in his reply to the 
third objection, which is thoroughly explained by Cajetan. Nevertheless, even many Scholastics seem to 
have only a superficial knowledge ofthis reply to the third objection, perhaps because they did not begin 
by examining with sufficientcare the state and difficulty of the question, as St. Thomas did in his 
presentation ofthese difficulties, which constitute, so to speak, the very problem to be solved in this 


article. 


The reply, in spite of these difficulties, is: The union ofthe Word incarnate took place in the person ofthe 


W ord, such thatthere is only one person in Christ. This declaration is a dogma of our faith. 


This reply was defined againstthe Nestorians in the Council of Ephesus, in which the union was declared 
to be hypostatic, or personal,[417] and itcondemned the assertion oftwo persons morally united in 
Christ. It likewise condemned the Nestorian expression, Christthe man is theophoron, that is, God 
bearer.[418] Likewise itdeclared that, "if anyone does notconfess thatthe Word of God suffered and died 
in the flesh, lethim be anathema."[419] It also defined thatthe Blessed Virgin Mary is the Mother of 


God,[420] since she is the mother ofthis man Jesus who is God, constituting one person.[421] 


These definitions are confirmed in the Council of Chalcedon, which says: "One and the same Christ... 
acknowledged to be in two natures, withoutconfusion... and concurring in one person and one 


hypostasis, notin something thatis parted or divided."[422] 


Similarly the Apostles' Creed confesses thatone and the same person is the Son of God and of man; 
particularly the Creed of St. Athanasius, which says of the union, "absolutely one, notin confusion of 


substance, butin unity of person."[423] 


Sacred Scripture. This doctrine ofthe faith is already clearly expressed in the New Testament; for it 
attributes the properties of both the divine and the human natures to one and the same Christ, since it is 
the same Christwho is conceived, born, baptized in the Jordan, who fears, is sad, hungry and tired on 
His journey, who suffers and dies on the cross. This same person is called the Son of God, God above 
all, the Authorof life, for He Himself says: "lam the truth and the life."[424] Hence we see thatthe 
properties of each nature are attributed in Sacred Scripture to the same intelligent and incommunicable 
subject, that is, to the same person. Butthis person is the eternal person ofthe Word, as expressed by 
the Evangelistin these words: "The Word was made flesh,"[425] that is, the Son of God became man. 


Therefore the Son of God and man are nottwo persons, butone person. 


The common notion of person suffices for an understanding ofthe preceding statements, namely, thata 
person is an intelligentand suijuris[426] or free agent. This subjectcan be merely a man, an angel, God, 


orany divine person. 


Nestorius objected thata moral union was sufficient. 


Reply. A moral union is established by means ofaffection. But, however intimate is the friendship 
between two persons, one friend is notsaid to have become the other friend, neitheris a saintwho is 
united with God by a bond of most fervent love said to have become God, nor is God said to have 


become either Peteror Paul, although there is a moral union between them and God. 


In fact, Christ could not have said truthfully: "I am the way, the truth, and the life."[427] In other words, 
speaking of Himself, He could nothave attributed truly to Himselfdivine attributes and also those that 
belong to the human nature. The pronoun "I" denotes the person speaking, and there is only one person ; 
for if there are two persons? itcannotbe said thatone is the other. In affirmative judgments, the verb "is" 
expresses real identity between subject and predicate. Thus: lam the truth, signifies: | who by my mouth, 
am speaking, am the same person who am the truth. Otherwise the judgment is absolutely false, and it is 


as if Paul were to say: | who am Paul, am Peter. 


Testimony ofthe Fathers.[428] Tertullian, Origen, St. Ephrem, St. Athanasius, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. 
Jerome, St. Cyril of Alexandria, St. Leo I, and St. John Damascene quoted by St. Thomas in the counter- 


argumentofthis third article have all affirmed clearly and most explicitly thatthere is one person in Christ. 


It must be noted thatin the liturgy of the Church the termination ofthe orations frequently is, "Through our 


Lord Jesus Christwho liveth and reigneth with Thee in the unity ofthe Holy Ghost, forever and ever." 


Body ofthe article. It contains two parts. In the first parta distinction is made between person and nature. 


The second part proves thatthe union ofthe Word incarnate took place in the person. 


Firstofall the article must be explained, and then we shall consider the erroneous system ofseveral 
modern philosophers concerning personality, and also the systems free ly discussed among Catholic 


theologians. 


In the first partofthis article, as regards the distinction thatis made between person and nature, by a 
gradual process the argument proceeds from common sense or natural reasoning, to the establishment 
ofa philosophical proofthatacknowledges and defends the real validity of natural reasoning against 


either empiric or idealistic phenomenalism. 


The firstpartofthis article must be read. Itis divided into three parts: 1. the conclusion; 2. definition of 


suppositum ; 3. definition of person, which is completed in the reply to the third objection. 


Firstconclusion. It may be expressed briefly as follows: There is a real difference between suppositum 


and nature in every creature, justas there is a real difference between the whole and its parts. 


The reason is thatthe nominal definition ofsuppositumor the subjectof predication signifies the whole, 
and in every creature existence and accidents are not included in its essence. Such is the case in the 
angels, for Michael is not his existence nor his action.[429] Moreover, in corporeal things, in addition to 
the essence ofthe species, each has individuating principles thatare derived from quantified matter, such 


as these bones, this flesh. 


Hence this real distinction between the created nature and the suppositum thatcontains it, is nota 
distinction between two separate things, butitis a distinction that prevails between a real and actual 


whole, and its real, formal, and perfective part. 


Contrary to whathas been said, there is, a real distinction in God between suppositum and nature. 


The real definition of suppositum is given in the following words. The suppositum is taken to be a whole 
which has the nature as its formal partto perfectit; and as stated in the reply to the third objection, the 
suppositum is the whole thatexists and acts separately by itself. This pointmust be carefully considered, 


because itconstitutes the philosophical foundation ofthe whole treatise. 


Thus the suppositum is thatwhich is, namely, the real subjectof attribution, so thatthe suppositum is not 
attributed to any othersubject; whereas nature is that by which a thing is such as it is, in such a species. 
Similarly, existence is that by which a thing is placed outside of nothing and its causes; a faculty is that by 


which the subjectcan operate, and operation is that by which it actually operates. 


All the above-mentioned are attributed to the suppositum, and this latter is notattributed to any other 
subject. Moreover, itmustbe noted thatthe following divers affirmative judgments: Peter is a man, Peter 
exists, Petercan act, Peterdoes act, all these affirmative judgments assertreal identity between subject 
and predicate by the word "is." They are equivalent in meaning to: Peter is the same real subjectthat is 
the man thatexists, thatcan act, thatdoes act. Forthese judgments to be true, this real identity between 
subjectand predicate mustbe verified outside the soul, although Peter's essence is not his existence, nor 
the faculty by which he acts, norhis action. Hence there mustbe something by which the subjectis the 
same realsubject, or thatby which something is "thatwhich by itself (separately) exists and acts,"[430] as 


stated in the reply to the third objection. 


Fartheron we shallsee how thatby which a thing is a quod (orsubjectofattribution)[431] is subsistence, 
forwhich reason the suppositum is thatwhich is competentto exist by itselfseparately. This truth 


constitutes the philosophical foundation ofthis entire treatise .[432] 


Person is defined as an intelligent and suijuris or free subject, namely, a suppositum having a rational, or 


intellectual, nature. 


This definition is given at the end of the first part ofthis article in the following equivalent words: "And 
whatis said of a suppositum is to be applied to a person in rational, or intelligent, creatures; fora person 


is nothing else than an individual substance ofa rational nature, according to Boethius." 


In addition to this it must be said thata person is an intelligent suijuris subject by itself separately existing 
and by itselfoperating, such as Peter, Paul. St. Thomas says similarly: "Person is a subsistent individual 


ofa rational nature."[433] 


This definition is explained atthe end of the third objection. The objection states that according to 
Boethius, person is an individual substance ofa rational nature; but Christassumed an individual human 
nature; therefore He assumed a human person, and so there are two persons in Christ, namely, the 


person assuming and the person assumed. 


In the solution ofthis objection, St. Thomas in his reply most splendidly illustrates the definition of 


Boethius, by distinguishing accurately between individuality, or individuation, and personality. 


This reply to the third objection mustbe read. 


Notevery individual in the genus ofsubstance, even in rational nature, is a person, butthat alone which 
exists by itself, and notthatwhich exists in some more perfect thing. Hence the hand of Socrates, 
although itis a kind of individual, is nota person, butthe partofa person, the partofa person and the 


partofa substance. 


On the other hand, we know that according to St. Thomas[434] quantified matter is the principle of 
individuation, thatis, as Cajetan explains: "Mattercapable ofthis particular quantity so thatitis not 
susceptible ofthat other quantity; for itis in this way thatwe distinguish between two drops of water that 
are most alike: not having the same quantified matter, they are thus in differentparts ofspace. Hence 
individuation, which is derived from matter, is of the lowestorderin man, whereas personality, as stated in 
the reply to the second objection, pertains to the dignity ofa thing and to its perfection, so faras it 


pertains to the dignity and perfection ofthatthing to exist by itself."[435] 


In Christ, as we shallsee, individuation, as in ourcase, is effected by matter, whereas His personality is 
uncreated and thus there is an infinite difference between the two. St. Thomas discusses this pointin his 
reply to the third objection, and elsewhere he says: "Person signifies what is most perfectin all nature, 


that is, a subsistentindividual of a rational nature."[436] 


Therefore we mustnotconfuse the individual nature, individuated or singular, with suppositum and 
person. Foreven the individuated nature is notthatwhich is, but that by which anything is constituted in a 
certain species thatis limited or contracted to an individual grade of being, for example, an individuated 
nature is this humanity. Similarly matteris that by which anything is material.[437] On the contrary, by 
suppositum or person is meant this person separately existing by himselfand acting, to whom this 
humanity is attributed, as constituting a partof him; hence we do notsay thatthis man is his humanity, for 
the verb "is" expresses by a logical distinction real identity between the whole and its parts. We truly say 
thatthis man is not his humanity, buthas humanity, or has his nature. Thus the common sense or natural 
reason of all men, by so speaking, distinguishes in a confused manner between person and nature, or 


between thatwhich is, and that by which something is constituted in a certain species. 


Hence St. Thomas[438] and the Thomists, in explaining the d efinition of person as given by Boethius, 
make some addition and say thata person is an entirely incommunicable individual substance ofa 
rational nature, inasmuch as a person is the first subject of attribution, which is predicated of no other 
subject, and to whom is attributed whatever pertains to person, such as nature, existence, properties and 


actions. Butcommunicability is threefold.[439] 
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COMMUNICABILITY 


ofthe partto the whole 


to this whole that is the suppositum: e.g., ofthe humanity to the Word 


to this essential or quantitative whole: e.g., ofthe soul to man; e.g. ofthe arm to the body 


ofthe universal to the inferior 


e.g., ofthe humanity to all individuals ofthe species 


Hence, when it is said thata person is incommunicable, whatis especially meantis thatsuch person is 


incommunicable to another suppositum, although even both to inferiors and to the quantitative whole. 


St. Thomas discusses this incommunicability of person in various parts of his works.[440] 


Thus the transition is made gradually from the common or popular notion of person to the philosophical 
notion ofthe term. It is notnecessary here by way of conclusion to this article to explain the various 
systems freely disputed among Catholic theologians concerning personality, orwhat formally constitutes 


a person.[441] 


Second conclusion. Toward the end ofthe argumentative partofthis article, what St. Thomas intends to 


prove concerning the formal constituent of person may be expressed by the following syllogism. 


Everything that adheres to a person, whether itdoes ordoes not pertain to the nature, is united to itin the 


person, which is the whole by itself separately existing. 


But our Catholic faith teaches us thatthe humanity of Christ adheres to the person of the Son of God. 


Therefore itis united to the person of Christ, but notto His nature. 


The major follows from the definition of person, since it is the whole orthe subject by itselfseparately 
existing and acting to whom are attributed as to the ultimate subject of attribution all those things that 


pertain to a person, such as nature, existence, accidents, and other notes. 


The minoris evident from revelation, inasmuch as the human nature as also its parts and properties, such 


as the soul, the body, passibility, and otherqualities are attributed to the Son of God.[442] 


First confirmation. There are only two possible unions; either the union ofthe Word was with the nature, 
orwith the person. Forunion by affection or by reason ofthe extraordinary grace bestowed upon the 
person loved, such as Nestorius imagined in the case of Christ, does not belong solely to the Word, but is 
common to the three persons ofthe Trinity operating togetherad extra, and this union is already found in 


varying degrees in all the just. 


Second confirmation. If there are two persons in Christ, then we are notredeemed; for neitherofthese 
two persons could have redeemed us from sin: notthe divine person, because He could neithersuffer nor 
satisfy forsin nor merit forus; notthe human person, because he could notconfer infinite value upon his 
satisfactory and meritorious works, such as was required for our redemption, so thatthe redemption be 


adequate. 


It remains forus to reply to the first two difficulties proposed atthe beginning ofthis article. 


The firstobjection was: The person of God is not distinct from His nature. Butthe union ofthe Word 


incarnate did nottake place in the nature. Therefore it did nottake place in the person. 


Reply to firstobjection. | distinguish the major: thatthere is no real distinction between nature and person 


in God, this | concede; thatthey do notdifferin meaning, this | deny. | concede the minor. 


| distinguish the conclusion. Therefore the union did nottake place in the person, if by this is meant that 
the divine person is noteven distinct in meaning from nature, then | concede the conclusion; otherwise | 


deny it. The reply to the firstobjection must be read. 


Therefore this union ofthe humanity with God took place, notin the divine nature, butin the person ofthe 


Son. 


Thus the mental distinction between God's mercy and justice is the foundation forthe truth ofthese 
propositions: God punishes not by His mercy, but by His justice, although these two attributes are not 
distinct. Thus God understands by His intellect and not by His will. Likewise the Word is united to the 


humanity notin the nature butin the person. 


As Cajetan says: "The reply is confirmed by reason ofthe fact... thatthe union ofthe human nature in the 
mystery of the Incarnation does notadd anything to the meaning of nature, but itdoes indeed add 


something to the notion of person, because itadds the notion ofsubsisting in the human nature."[443] 


Moreover, itmustbe noted that St. Thomas in this reply to the firstobjection and often afterward, says: 
"The Word subsists in the human nature." So does Cajetan,[444] whereas many modern theologians say 
less correctly: The humanity subsists in the Word. In truth, thatwhich subsists is notthe humanity, which 


is thatby which the Word is man; thatwhich subsists is the very Word incarnate. 


Second objection. It is still proposed in these days by many theologians who objectto Cajetan's 
interpretation of St. Thomas' teaching. Iltreads as follows: Christ's human nature has no less dignity than 
ours. But personality belongs to dignity. Hence, since ourhuman nature has its proper personality, there 


is much more reason for Christ's to have its proper personality. 


Several theologians in our times revive this argumentagainst Cajetan, saying: Personality cannotbe a 
substantial mode thatterminates the nature, rendering itimmediately capable ofexistence, as constituting 


it thatwhich by itself separately exists. 


The reply of St. Thomas is quoted by Pius XI in his encyclical commemorating the decrees ofthe Council 


of Ephesus against Nestorius. The following statementsummarizes the reply of St. Thomas: Personality 


pertains to dignity inasmuch as itis thatby reason ofwhich a person exists separately by oneself. But it is 
a greater dignity to existin something noblerthan oneself than to exist by oneself. The complete reply to 


the second objection should be read. 


Thus it is more perfectforthe sensitive life to be united to the intellective, and forevery inferiorto be 
united to the superior. Justas it is more perfectforthe deacon to be made a priest, so it is more perfect 
forthe human nature to existin the person ofthe Word, than to have its own personality; because 
whatever perfection there is in its own personality, is found infinitely and more eminently in the Word, so 
thatthere is intrinsic independence notonly from inferior material things, as in the case of every rational 


soul, butfrom every creature, for Christ, indeed, is nota creature, butabove every creature. 


And whatSt. Thomas says in this reply concerning one's own personality can be said ofthe substantial 


mode by which, as Cajetan remarks, itis that by which it exists separately. 


Cajetan gives a good explanation of St. Thomas' reply to the second objection, saying: "Justas itis 
noblerforthe sensitive life to have its complete specific nature by a form ofa noblerorder, namely, by the 
rational soul, so a greater dignity was bestowed upon the human nature ofChristfrom the factthatitwas 


assumed by the divine personality."[445] 


Later Thomists, such as Billuart, make this additional comment: Subsistence or personality is the 
perfection and completion ofthe nature, perfecting itnotin its notion of nature oressence, butin its notion 
ofsuppositum or person, inasmuch as it pertains to the dignity of a thing thatit exist by itself; as St. 
Thomas says: "It is a greater dignity to existin something noblerthan oneselfthan to exist by oneself. 


Hence, from this very fact, Christ's human nature is notless noble but more noble than ours."[446] 


It must be noted thatthe above definition of person, namely, an intelligentand free subject, easily finds its 
verification both in the human person, the angelic person, and the divine person. In all of them the subject 
is incommunicable, which cannotbe attributed to another, and all of them enjoy intelligence and free will. 
But it is evidentthat person is not predicated univocally of God and man; it is predicated analogically, 
though notmetaphorically, but properly; for the formal signification of person is properly retained in God 


proportionally, justas the propersignification ofintelligence and liberty, ofthe real subject.[447] 


Difficulty proposed by more modern critics. The final difficulty is thus proposed by many modern 
philosophers ofthe Guntherian and Rosminian trend ofthought. They say thatthe mystery ofthe 
Incarnation is absolutely unintelligible from the mere abstractand metaphysical notion of either 
suppositum orsubsistence or personality. Foritis notonly the metaphysical or ontological concept of 
personality that mustbe considered; itmust be viewed in its psychological and moral aspects likewise, 


which come underexperience. But psychologically, personality seems to consist in consciousness of 


oneself, and in personaljudgment. Hence Locke, and after him Gunther, defined person as "a nature 
conscious of itself."[448] Butin the moral order, personality seems to consistin this, that every one is sui 


juris, or is master of himself, or is free to actas he wishes, and Rosmini insists on this point.[449] 


In the days of Modernism (1905) severalstudents ofdogmatic theology attending this course in a certain 
university did noteven listen to the professorwho was explaining the treatise on the Incarnation. They 
wrote letters or read books not pertaining to dogmatic theology, because, as they said, the conception of 


personality as proposed by scholastic theology is unintelligible. 


| then said to one of these students: "Therefore, in your opinion in whatdoes personality consistso as to 
give us a better understanding ofthe mystery ofthe Incarnation?" He replied: "Personality consists in a 
consciousness ofoneself, and this is enough." l asked him how many consciousnesses and intelligences 
there are in Christ? This studenthad noteven considered the factthatthere are two intelligences and 
consequently two consciousnesses in Christ. Therefore there oughtto be two personalities in Christ, if 


personality formally consisted in consciousness ofoneself. 


Another ofthese students replied to me: "Personality consists in freedom ordominion over oneself." But 
neither had he considered thatin Christthere are two freedoms, and so there oughtto be two 


personalities and hence two persons, which is the heresy of Nestorianism. 


Hence it is manifest that, forassuming a more profound notion of personality, it mustbe considered in its 


ontological aspect, and notmerely in its psychological and moral aspects. 


Forthe solution ofthis difficulty, which is very widespread in these days, itwill be useful at the beginning 
of this treatise, for its clarification, to startwith a certain introduction or ascentfrom the psychological and 
moral notion of personality, especially as found in the saints, ending in the ontological notion ofthe most 
exalted personality of Christ. The notion of personality will thus be presentin a less abstract, but more 
vivid and concrete manner, as befitting this mystery, when speaking notonly with modern philosophers, 
butalso with the faithful who are notaccustomed to the language of philosophy, and who must, 


nevertheless, live by faith in the Incarnation, and who aspire to the contemplation ofthis mystery. 


Introduction OrAscent Toward A Certain Understanding Of The Incarnation 


There are three articles of St. Thomas thatenable us to make this ascent.[450] Butwhat pertains to the 


psychological and moral aspects of person must be added. 


This introduction mustbegin by a definition of person considered underthis threefold aspect, namely, 
ontological, psychological, and moral, and in accordance with the law oftrue progress from the 


psychological and moral aspects of personality. 


Person under this threefold aspectis defined as an intelligent and free subject, ora substance o fa 
rational nature, by itselfseparately existing and operating, conscious ofand responsible for itself, such as 


Peterand Paul. 


Human personality is thatby which a man is thus by himself separately existing, and hence conscious of 
and responsible for his actions, which means that he is master of his actions. What must especially be 
noted about personality is that, besides its common independence from every suppositum, inasmuch as it 
exists separately by itself, it enjoys a threefold special independence, fora person is a suppositum by 
itselfseparately existing, whose specific existence and operation, namely, understanding and willing, 


does notintrinsically depend upon matter. 


Therefore a person enjoys the following threefold independence: 


1. Its existence does notintrinsically depend upon matter, and thus the soul separated from the body 


remains immortal. 


2. In like mannerits understanding does not intrinsically depend upon matter, and thus it transcends 


actually existing individual things and extends to the universal. 


3. It will also remain independent of particular goods that are mingled with evil, forthese do not infallibly 
attractthe will, which is specified by universal good. Thus personality farsurpasses individuation by 


means of matter. 


W hat, then, is the law oftrue and complete progress concerning psychological and moral personality? 


Some think thatthis law consists simply in progress ofthe aforesaid independence, which would finally be 
in every respectabsolute, or itwould consistin complete autonomy ofspirit and will, as Kant says. In 
accordance with this tendency, however, the complete evolution of man's personality would mean that he 
recognizes nobody his superior. Once this personality is fully developed, there would no longer be any 
place for virtues thatare called passive, such as humility, obedience, patience, meekness, even for the 
theological virtues; and hence this superior personality would not differ much from the perfect 
insubordination of him who said: "I will notserve." This absolute autonomy, which is the doctrine of Kant, 
was condemned by the Vatican Council in these words: "If anyone shall say that human reason is so 


independentthatfaith cannotbe enjoined upon itby God; lethim be anathema."[451] 


It is manifest thatthe law oftrue and complete progress of personality does notconsist merely in 
progress ofthe above-mentioned independence; for the true and legitimate independence ofthe human 
person toward things inferior to ithas its foundation in the strict depe ndence toward realities that are 
superior to it. Thus our reason transcends sensible things, space and time, because itis ordered to 
universal truth, and so to the knowledge of Him who is supreme Truth, atleastso faras He is naturally 


knowable. 


Likewise, as our will is free and independent with reference to the attractionof particular good, this is 
because itis ordered to universal good, and so to the supreme Good, which means to God the author of 


nature, who is to be loved above all things. 


True personality has this characteristic, that its legitimate independence or relative autonomy toward 
things inferiorto itselfhas its foundation in immediate dependence on truth and goodness, on supreme 


Truth and supreme Goodness, that is, God. 


W hat follows from this characteristic as regards the law oftrue and complete progress of psychological 
and moral personality? Itfollows thatthe more personality dominates inferior things and the more 


intimately itis dependenton God, then the more perfect it is. 


This is the true law ofits progress, which is easily illustrated by examples, ascending gradually from the 


lowest grade of human personality until we reach the personality of Christ. 


Thus the lowest grade of psychological and moral personality is verified in the man who is addicted to 
inordinate passions. Yetthis man is a person ora substance ofan intellectual nature, but insufficiently 
conscious ofhis dignity and dominion. Such a man is notruled by right reason, but by his senses, 
imagination, and inordinate passions as in the case ofirrational animals. He has notdominion over 
himself, nor independence as regards those things inferiorto him, acting as if invincibly attracted by the 
lowestkind of good, by pleasure and every concupiscible object, living according to the prejudices ofthe 
world, rather its slave than its master; he is the slave of sin. What is developed in him is not personality 
butthe lowest type of individuality, which manifests itself as individualism oregoism. He wishes to be the 
center ofall things, and truly becomes the slave of all things, the slave of his passions that are in open 
rebellion againstone another, inasmuch as they are notcontrolled; he becomes the slave of men and 


events thatcan in the twinkling ofan eye definitely take away from him the least happiness he enjoys. 


Moral personality is far nobler in the virtuous man, who is conscious of his human dignity and succeeds in 
controlling his passions, in proportion as he increases in the love oftruth and justice, thatis, in proportion 


as he increasingly makes his life dependenton God who is to be loved above all things. 


This was, in a certain manner, understood by the great philosophers of antiquity, such as Socrates, Plato, 


Aristotle, and to some extent by the Stoics.[452] 


Likewise, in the intellectual order, to whatshall we attribute thatsuperiority of intellectual personality in 
men ofgreatgenius compared with those ofordinary intellectual ability? Itmust be attributed to the fact 
thata man of greatgenius depends less on the help to be obtained from men ofhis age and country, and 
this because he receives a higher inspiration from God, and is more dependenton God. Aristotle said 
aboutthese great men, who are called divine, such as the divine Plato: "They follow an interior instinct, 
and it is notexpedientforthem to be given advice, because they are moved by a better principle ,"[453] 
thatis, they depend more immediately on God, and their lives are dominated by this higher inspiration, 
which sometimes is most impelling. Thus genius is defined as a certain special nearness to God, a 


relationship with the absolute. 


But how farsuperior are the saints to men of ordinary virtue and to men of great genius! The saints alone 
fully understood the law oftrue and complete progress of human personality, that human personality is 
the more perfectin proportion as itis more dependenton God, and united with Him, dominating inferior 
things. This aspectof personality is something that belongs mostespecially to the saints, being found 
only in them, since they exemplify in their lives these words of Christ: "He that loveth his life shall lose it; 
and he that hateth his life in this world keepeth it unto life eternal."[454] The saints, thoroughly 
understanding these words of our Lord, engaged in a real conflictwith theirown ego, fought againsta 
personality thatis the resultofegoism orself-love, and reached such a superior degree of psychological 


and moral personality that itis truly supernatural, and even distinguished in the orderof grace. 


The saints in dying to themselves, submerge themselves, their personality in God's personality, so that 
they become truly and most profoundly servants of God, as the Church says: forthe servantis not free, is 
not master of himself. God's servant, however, participates in His supreme independence; hence it is 
commonly said thatto serve God is to reign, and this is the culmination of created personality, which 


bears a certain remote resemblance to Christ's uncreated personality. 


How did the saints acquire this eminent personality? In dying to themselves, they are guided in their 
intellectnot by theirown more or less inordinate judgment, but by the most correctjudgmentof God 
received in them by means of faith and the gifts ofthe Holy Ghost. Thus itis said thatthe just man lives 
not by his own inspiration but by faith, and considers all things, so to speak, as God sees them, in the 


mist of faith. 


Likewise, in the case ofthe will, the saint gradually substitutes God's will for his own will, in accordance 
with our Lord's words: "My meatis to do the will of Him thatsent Me that! may perfect His work."[455] 


They live continually faithful to the divine will of expression, and they completely abandon themselves to 


the divine will of good pleasure notyetmade manifest, so thatthey become in the profoundestsense the 
servants of God, justas ourhand is the servantofourwill; they become in some mannersomething of 
God, ora creature of God, always in the hand ofhis Creator. As St. Thomas says, "They live not for 


themselves, but for God,"[456] in that charity of friendship with God, and God is to them anotherego. 


In fact, the saints keenly perceive that God is to them anotherego thatis much more intimate to them 
than their own ego, and infinitely more perfect, inasmuch as what perfection there is in theirown ego is 
found most eminently in God, and inasmuch as God is the radical principle oftheir intimate life. Thus the 
saints, giving up entirely, as it were, their own will and independence in their relation to God to be loved 
above all things, finally come to say with St. Paul: "I live, now not l, but Christliveth in me,"[457] or "For to 
me, to live is Christ, and to die is gain."[458] As St. Thomas remarks: "As the hunter is preoccupied with 
hunting, and the studentwith study, and as the sick person is preoccupied in regaining health, so with the 


saints to live is Christ, because He is the principle and end oftheir lives."[459] 


Thus the psychological and moral personality of the saints in the supernatural order exceedingly 
transcends the type of personality found in wise pagans, justas grace transcends nature. The personality 
ofthe saints transcends notonly sensible things, space and time, butin a certain mannerall created 


things inasmuch as the saints live notfor themselves butfor God. 


This supernatural transcendence is the extraordinary secretof St. Paul's personality, so thatafter twenty 
centuries a vastnumberofChristians daily modeltheir lives according to his epistles, as if these had 
been written yesterday; whereas only a few ofthe learned read once in their lives the epistles of Seneca. 
It is also the secretofthe personality ofall the saints, for example, of St. Francis of Assisi, of St. 
Catherine of Siena, of St. Vincentde Paul, who, in a certain mannerdie to their own personality, so that 
they might live to God, so thattheir supernatural influence is felt notonly in their own times and countries, 


but practically throughoutthe Church and for many centuries. 


Pascal excellently pointed this out in one of his works, saying: "The saints have their realm, their glory, 
their victory, their luster, and have no need oftemporalorspiritual (intellectual) aggrandizementwhich in 
no way affects them, neither increasing nordecreasing theirgreatness. The saints are seen by God and 


the angels, notby bodies orcurious minds. God suffices for them."[460] 


This is strictly speaking to live notforoneself but for God, as St. Thomas remarks.[461] This means, so to 
speak, to lose one's own personality in God by denial of oneself, acquiring perfect mastery over one' 
passions and all inferior things. Yetthere is an infinite distance between God and the saints, inasmuch as 
their ontological personality is created, even though they may say with St. Paul: "I live, now not | but 


Christ liveth in me."[462] They are intimately united with Him in the moral order.. 


The error of Nestorius, and afterward of Rosmini, consisted in reducing the union ofthe Word incarnate to 
God's union with the saints, so thatthe difference between them was only one ofdegree, and the union 
itselfwas accidental. Hence the following proposition of Rosminiwas condemned: "In Christ's humanity 
the human will was so rapt by the Holy Spirit to adhere to the objective entity of the Word, thatitgave up 
completely its human control to the Word, and the Word personally assumed this control, thus uniting the 
human nature to Himself. Hence the human will ceased to be personal in Christas man, and, although it 
constitutes a person in other human beings, in Christas man it remained a nature,"[463] This means the 


confusion ofthe psychological and moral manifestation ofthe ontological personality with its personality. 


Truly the uncreated personality of Christis the inaccessible culmination ofthe true and complete progress 
of personality thatcan be conceived by us. Fornotonly in Christ's intellectis God's judgment substituted 
for His own human judgment, notonly in His will is God's will substituted for His own volition, but radically 
in these faculties, in fact, radically in the very soul of Christ, there is no human personality, butin its place 
there is the uncreated personality ofthe Word thatassumed Christ's humanity in an ineffable manner. 
And whereas the saints almost never speak in theirown person exceptto accuse themselves oftheir 
sins, Christ speaks of His uncreated and adorable person saying: "lam the resurrection and the life."[464] 
"Il and the Father are one."[465] "I" designates the uncreated personality of the Word, in whom the human 


nature of Christ exists. 


Thus the fitness ofthe Incarnation is in a certain way made manifest, and a certain knowledge ofthis 
mystery is acquired by considering, on the one hand, thatit belongs to the notion ofthe supreme Good, 
namely, God, that He communicate Himself in the highest mannerto the creature, which means in 
person, as already stated.[466] On the other hand, the more intimately personality is dependenton God 
and is united with Him, dominating things thatare inferior, the more perfect itis. The saints are, in a way, 
one in judgmentand will with God, since theirs is in complete conformity with His. The ideal union would 
be if our human nature were united, withoutany commingling, with the divine nature in the same divine 
person, and in the same divine existence. Butthis wonderful union, which absolutely transcends our 
natural desire, is verified in the Incarnation ofthe Word, in which supreme personality is made manifest 


according to the greatest possible intimacy with God, and its domination over inferior things. 


All these notes are implicitly contained in the true definition of person, which is an intelligent and free 
subject. To say thata person is a subjector person is to declare its ontological personality; to say that itis 
intelligentand therefore conscious of itself is to declare its psychological personality; to say thatitis free 
and is master of itself is to declare its moral personality, or to consider itin its moral aspect. From what 
has been said, it is clearly evident that ontological personality is the rootor foundation of psychological 


and moral personality. Therefore they mustnotbe separated, but must be considered as one person. 


Thus it is easy to see thatin accordance with revelation, Christis butone person, namely, just one 
intelligentand free subject, although He has two intellects and two wills. In Christit is notmerely the 
ontological union oftwo natures in one person, forit also follows thatthere is a wonderful union in Him in 
the psychological, moral, and spiritual orders. This union is a kind of compénétration of Christ's two 
intellects, inasmuch as His most holy soul, from the momentofits creation, enjoys the beatific vision, as 
will be stated fartheron.[467] Thus His human intellectsees immediately, withoutany impressed and 
expressed species, God's essence and intellection, and by this supreme intellection is comprehensively 
seen, and by it is continually reinforced by the lightof glory, which is preserved in itand measured by 
participated eternity. Likewise there is in Christ's most holy soul from the beginning ofits existence a kind 
ofinterpenetration ofthe two wills, for Christas man, by reason of His infused charity intensely loves 


God's good pleasure as regards everything, and is in the highestdegree loved by God.[468] 


Thus Christ's ontological personality results in a union notonly of natures in the order of being, butalso in 
a union of activities in accordance with the most perfect and intimate subordination ofthe two intellects 


and wills in the orderofoperation, orin the psychological, moral, and spiritual orders. 


Two Theories AboutThe Hypostatic Union 


It is of faith, as we have said, thatthe union of the two natures in Christwas personal or 
subsistential,[469] as the Council of Ephesus stated ,[470] and for this reason the union is called 
hypostatic. Buttheologians dispute aboutwhat formally constitutes a person, orwhatis meant properly by 


personality or subsistence. 


Hence, aftera briefexamination ofthe theories condemned by the Church, we must explain those freely 


disputed among theologians. 


Theories condemned by the Church. There are two, namely, Gunther'ssystem that reduces personality to 
consciousness ofoneself, and Rosmini's thatwould have personality to consist in freedom ofwill or in 


dominion over oneself. 


Gunther's theory.[471] According to Gunther the fundamental question in philosophy is the theory of 
knowledge, which, he said, has its foundation in the consciousness of oneself, which is what Descartes 
taught. Gunther rejects pantheism, ofcourse, buthe admits a substantial unity ofall created beings, 
considering these to be manifestations ofthe same substance, which he calls nature. This nature that is 


unconscious of itself, becomes conscious in man. 


Hence Gunther holds that personality properly consists in a consciousness of oneself, and this note 


belongs to the rational soul. 


From the notion of personality Guntherseeks to explain the mysteries ofthe T rinity and the Incarnation. 
He is unwilling to admit that God is conscious of Himself by His essence, forthen there would be only one 
person in God. If, therefore, says Gunther, God knows Himself, itis because in Him subjectand object 
are in opposition, and he affirms the equality ofeach. The subjectconscious ofitselfis the Father, the 
object conscious of itself is the Son; finally, the consciousness of equality between each results in the 
Holy Spirit. Thus Guntherseeks to demonstrate the Trinity, and reduce itto the order of philosophical 
truth. In this we have the essence ofsemi-rationalism , which does notdeny supernatural revelation, but 
seeks to reduce all revealed mysteries to truths ofthe natural order, as if revelation were supernatural 
only as to the mannerof its production, notsubstantially or essentially, namely, on the partofthe object 


revealed. 


Guntheralso denies the freedom ofcreation, admitting the absolute optimism of Leibnitz. Justas the 
elevation ofthe human race to the supernatural orderwas necessary, as Baius contends, so also was the 


Incarnation. 


Finally, Guntherexplains the union ofthe Word incarnate. His theory that personality consists in a 
consciousness ofoneselfleads to Nestorianism, for there are in Christtwo consciousnesses,justas there 
are two intellectual natures. Gunther, however, in orderto avoid the heresy of Nestorianism, devises a 
theory thatscarcely differs from it, inasmuch as he makes the human nature in Christconscious of its 
subordination and dependence on the divine nature. Butthis condition is already verified in all the saints, 


and is notsomething special that is found in Christ alone. 


This theory, as also Gunther's semi-rationalism, was condemned by Pius IX in his papal briefto Cardinal 


de Geissel, archbishop of Cologne.[472] 


This theory is refuted philosophically and theologically. 


Philosophically. Consciousness ofoneselftestifies to or asserts the identity of our person, butdoes not 
constitute it. This means thatwe know and rememberfromourpastlives thatwe are the same persons, 
and consciousness of ourselves tells us thatwe are today the same persons we were in the past. 
Therefore both memory and consciousness imply or presuppose an already constituted person; they 


merely announce the presence oforare attributed to person. They constitute only the psychological 


aspect of personality. 


Hence the saying: | am conscious of myself or of my personality; ifconsciousness constituted personality, 
we should have to say: | am conscious of my consciousness. Person is a substance, whereas 


consciousness is an act. 


Confirmation of the preceding. Ifconsciousness togetherwith memory constituted personal identity, this 
identity would be lessened, in fact would be destroyed, as often as the exercise of memory or 


consciousness is lessened orsuspended.[473] 


Expressed briefly, a person is a subjectconscious of itself, but it must be first constituted as a subject in 


orderthat it be conscious of itself. 


Theologically. Gunther's theory is refuted by the very factthat it posits in Christ two persons regardless of 
his wishes; for Christ's humanity is conscious of itself, and so is the Godhead. Nordoes he avoid the error 
of Nestorianism by saying that Christ's humanity is conscious ofthe subordination to and dependence on 
the Godhead; for this union, which is already realized in the saints, is nothing else buta moral and 
accidental union with God's judgmentand will. Pius IX was rightin condemning this theory. Modernists 


express themselves in almost the same terms as Gunther. 


Rosmini's theory. Rosmini (1797-1855) did notstart, as Guntherdid, with the "cogito" of Descartes, being 
more of an ontologistthan Gunther. St. Thomas says: "The firstthing conceived by the intellect is being. 
Hence being is the object ofthe intellect."[474] But Rosmini teaches[475] that what is first conceived by 
the intellectis the beginning of being, which is something divine, belonging to the divine nature; itis 
something divine not by participation, butin the strict sense it "is an actuality thatis notdistinct from the 


remainder ofthe divine actuality";[476] "itis something of the Word."[477] 


All Rosmini's theories are deduced from this principle. 


1)He seeks to prove the Trinity aboutthe same way Guntherdid, by distinguishing in God between 
subjectivity, objectivity, and sanctity, or between reality, ideality, and morality, inasmuch as these are 


three supreme forms ofthe being, namely, subjective being, objective being, and their union by love.[478] 


2) He denies the freedom ofcreation, as Guntherdid.[479] He admits generationism ortraducianism, 
saying: "The human soul, by coming in contactsolely with its intuitive sentient principle, becomes a being, 
and by this union that principle, which before was only sentient, becomes intelligent, subsistent, and 

im mortal."[480] Rosmini held thatthe will constitutes human personality, by which everyone is responsible 
forand master of himself. Hence Rosmini teaches: "In Christ's humanity, the human will was so raptby 
the Holy Spirit to adhere to the objective entity of the Word, thatitgave up completely to the Word its 
human control.... Hence the human will ceased to be personal in Christas man, and, although itis a 


person in otherhuman beings, in Christas man itremained a nature."[481] 


This theory is refuted both philosophically and theologically aboutthe same way as Gunther's. 


Philosophically. It is false to say thatthe will constitutes the person in human beings, forthe will is 
attributed to an already ontologically established person, such as Peteror Paul, and the will is this will, 
since in thatit is the will ofthis particularsubject, by itselfseparately existing. Person is a substance, 
whereas will is its accident, an inseparable accident, indeed, buta predicamental accident, although it is 


nota predicable, which means that itis not contingent. 


Theologically. Rosmini's theory leads to Nestorianism, forthe union itadmits is only a union of wills ora 
moral union, such as we find in the saints, who would differ from Christ only according to the degree of 


their love for Him. 


W hat results from the condemnation ofthese two theories? 


It follows that merely phenomenalistor dynamistic notions of personality cannot be reconciled with the 


Catholic doctrine ofthe Incarnation, as we showed in another work.[482] 


According to the empiric phenomenalism of Hume, Stuart Mill, and Taine, we have knowledge only of 
phenomena orstates ofconsciousness, but notofthe "ego" itselfas substance. Butconscious facts are 
united according to the laws ofassociation, and then personality is established by a dominating state of 
consciousness. Butifthere be a psychological disturbance, as in madness, some think that there are two 


personalities, forattimes a person considers himselfa king, and atothertimes a servant. 


The rational phenomenalism of Renouvierconsiders personality to be an a priori form of our mind, which 


unites all that belongs to us. Our existence is merely so far as it is represented .[483] 


As forthe dynamic evolutionism or philosophy of becoming (ofsuch philosophers as H. Bergson), person 
is neither an association of phenomena nora certain category ofthe mind, butitis a vital and free 


im pulse, which manifests itself in an unbroken series of dive re states of consciousness. 


It is evident, however, thatthe person ofthe Word incarnate, as conceived by the Catholic Church, 
cannot be eithera certain association of phenomena ora certain category ofthe mind, ora vital and free 
impulse; all these pertain to the finite and hence created order, and cannotconstitute the uncreated 


personality ofthe Word incarnate. 


But in contrastto either empiric or rational phenomenalism, or the philosophy of becoming, traditional 
philosophy may be called the philosophy of being, inasmuch as the formal object of our intellect is neither 
an internal noran external phenomenon, nora category ofthe mind, butitis the intelligible being of 
sensible things. This is, as H. Bergson avows, the natural metaphysics of human intelligence, or the 


conception of natural reason, or the sensus communis, which develops by a gradual process from the 


confused state ofrudimentary knowledge to the clearly defined state of philosophic knowledge. Gradually 
our intellectascends from the knowledge ofthe being ofsensible things to the knowledge ofthe souland 


of God, who is conceived as the First Being oras the self-subsisting Being. 


According to this philosophy of being, however, person is something more profound than phenomena and 
their laws, either empiric ora priori, something ofeven deeper significance than the becoming of being 
that underlies phenomena, for itis a substance ofa rational nature by itselfseparately existing, oran 
intelligent and free individual subject, permanentin itself, by itself operating, and hence conscious of itself 
and because of free will responsible for its actions. Briefly, person is an intelligentand free subject. Hence 
the aforesaid theories consider only the psychological or moral aspects of personality, but not ontological 
personality, on which these aspects depend. This ontological personality is that by which a person is a 


subjectora whole by itself separately existing, intelligent and free. 


As we said, a person enjoys a threefold independence, inasmuch as its being, its understanding, and its 
will are notintrinsically dependenton matter. Thus itis evident that ontological personality is the 


foundation of psychological personality and of moral personality. 


It is also apparentthat those notes which constitute personality, namely, a subject subsisting in itself, 
endowed with intelligence and freedom, are absolutely simple perfections, which can be attributed 
analogically and in the proper sense to God, whereas, on the contrary, merely phenomenal personality 


cannotbe attributed even analogically to Him, since God is absolutely above the phenomenal order. 


Various Scholastic Views About Personality 


There are different views about ontological personality among the Scholastics. They are radically divided: 
some admit and others do notadmita real distinction between whatis and its existence, a distinction that 
is declared among the greater in the philosophy of St. Thomas, and which forms one ofthe twenty-four 


theses approved bythe Sacred Congregationof Studies in 1916. 


Some say, in these days, thatthe firstof these twenty-four propositions on which the others depend, is 
notfound in the works of St. Thomas, who admitted, so they say, only logical composition of potentiality 


and act, but not real composition in every created :[484] 


On the contrary, St. Thomas said explicitly: "Everything thatis in the genus ofsubstance is a real 
composite...; and its existence must be different from itself.... Therefore everything that is directly in the 
predicamentofsubstance is composed atleastof existence and that which exists."[485] This means that 
there is a real distinction in the created suppositum between that which exists and its existence. The 


suppositum is the whole, and its existence is a contingent predicate. 


Again he writes: "The actthatis measured by aeviternity, the aeviternalexistence, differs indeed really 
from thatwhose actif is";[486] which means thatan angel's essence differs really from his existence. On 
this point Father Norbertdel Prado, O. P., has collected many similar texts from St. Thomas in the famous 
book he wrote on this subject.[487] In this work, he shows thatthe first truth by way of doctrinaljudgment 
though the highestofcauses is thatin God alone essence and existence are the same; He alone can 


say:lam who am. 


These truths presupposed, however, among Scholastics who deny a real distinction between whatis and 
its existence, and between essence and existence, Scotus says that personality is something negative, 
namely, the negation ofthe hypostatic union in a singular nature.[488] Suarez considers personality to be 
a substantial mode that presupposes the existence ofa singular nature, and that renders it 


incommunicable.[489] 


Among those Scholastics who admit a real distinction between existence and whatexists, there are 
especially three opinions. Cajetan and very many Thomists say that personality is that by which a singular 


nature becomes immediately capable of existence .[490] 


Others, following Capreolus, say less clearly that personality is a singular nature as constituted before it 


exists.[491] Lastly, Father Billot reduces personality to existence that actuates the singular nature .[492] 


[diagram page 145] 


PERSONALITY 


real distinction admitted 


It is that by which a singular nature becomes whatitis, or becomes immediately capable of existence. 


(View of Cajetan and very many Thomists). 


It is a singular nature as constituted before itexists (Capreolus) 


It is existence that actuates a singular nature (Billot) 


real distinction denied 


It is a substantial mode that presupposes the existence ofthe substance (Suarez) 


It is something negative, the negation ofthe hypostatic union. (Scotus) 


Criterion To Be Followed In The Examination Of These Opinions 


All these theologianswish to retain the ontological validity of the common notion of person, namely, an 
intelligent and free subject, and they wish to pass methodically, although they do notall do so, by the light 
of revelation, from this common notion ofperson to the more philosophical notion of person, which is like 


the guiding star. 


We said, however, thataccording to natural reason, a person is an intelligentsubject by itself separately 


existing, and this absolutely must be maintained. 


Moreover, itmust be observed thatthere are assertions of natural reason confirmed by revelation, and 
these must likewise be preserved intact. Firstofall, there are affirmative judgments, in which those things 
that pertain to a person are predicated ofthe person as a real subjectof predication, such as: Peteris a 
man, Peter is existing, Peter is acting. In these affirmative propositions, however, the verb "is" affirm s real 
identity between subjectand predicate, and postulates the same real subjectunderlying nature, 


existence, and operation. 


Lastly, the following truth must be retained. God alone is His existence, He alone can say: "| am who 
am."[493] Peteris nothis existence. This statement means thatthe actof existence even when in actis 
included only in God's essence, which is related to existence as A is to A, for God's essence is the self- 
subsisting Being.[494] On the other hand, no created essence is its existence, no created essence 
contains existence as an essential predicate, for in such a case it would be self-existentand would not be 
created; butexistence befits itas a contingent predicate, inasmuch as itis possible for this essence notto 
exist. Hence it is said of Michael the archangel, thathe is nothis existence, justas a grain ofsand is not 
its existence. These propositions are commonly admitted by theologians as true, which means thatthey 
correspond to a reality, and hence we mustsay, as the Thomists assert, that before the consideration of 
our mind, Michael's essence or man's essence is not his existence, which means that it is really distinct 


from its existence.[495] 


Nevertheless we say that Michael is existing, Peteris existing. Thus the verb "is" signifies real identity 
between subjectand predicate notwithstanding the real distinction between created essence and 


existence. 


This principle is the criterion in the judgmentofthe above-mentioned opinions, and itis manifestthatit 
makes a considerable difference in the notion of person, to whom essence and existence are attributed, 
according as a real distinction between essence and existence is or is notadmitted. The true teaching 


aboutperson has its foundation in this, thatitis a requisite for the verification ofthe following judgments: 


Peteris existing, butis nothis existence, whereas Christis existing, and is His existence, justas "He is 


truth and life."[496] 


1) Opinion of Scotus. Scotus holds that a twofold negation is added to the notion of person as applied to a 
singularhuman nature, namely, actual dependence on the divine person, and aptitudinal dependence on 
this same divine person.[497] Thus this humanity ofours is a person, because itis neither naturally aptto 


be terminated, nor actually terminated by the divine personality. 


Scotus gives the following reasons for this conclusion:[498] 


(1) Because then there would be some positive entity in the human nature thatwould be incapable of 
assumption by the Word. (2) Because itwould follow that the human nature assumed by the Word would 


be wanting in some positive entity... and thus Christwould not be universally a man. 


Criticism. Cajetan[499] reproduces exactly these arguments of Scotus, and examines them .[500] 
Capreolus had already examined them.[501] Lateron John of St. Thomas,[502] Zigliara,[503] and 
Billot[504] had discussed these arguments. The Thomists show thatthis opinion of Scotus is contrary to 


the teaching of St. Thomas, and that it does not preserve the common notion of person. 


Fundamental argument. The constitutive elementofthatwhich is notperfectin nature cannotbe assigned 
to something negative. Butas St. Thomas says, "Person signifies what is most perfectin all nature, that 
is, a subsistent individual ofa rational nature."[505] Therefore its constitutive element or its personality 


cannotbe assigned to something negative. John of St. Thomas explains this point well. 


1)"Subsistence," he says, "is notthe negation of dependence. Itis impossible forthe independent notto 
be more perfectthan the dependent. Butdependence is something positive. Therefore, a fortiori, 
independence in thatgenus, cannotbe a pure negation, although itis explained negatively, justas 


simplicity is explained by indivision."[506] 


Thus infinity in substance; although itis explained negatively, yetitis something positive. Hence God's 
independence in being constitutes His greatest perfection.[507] Therefore that by which anything is a 
subject by itself, separately existing, cannotbe a mere negation, for itis thatwhich constitutes a subject 
as the firstsubject of attribution. Likewise every negation has its foundation in something positive, as 


Father Billotsays against Scotus. 


2) "Moreover," adds John of St. Thomas, "natural and proper subsistence is not only opposed to the 


hypostatic union, butitis also opposed to the existential mode of accident, or even ofa part. And if the 


inherence of accidentis something positive and nota negative notion, a fortiori the subsistence of first 


substance, to which second substance is attributed, mustbe something positive."[508] 


3) Then again, propersubsistence is something primo and perse natural, because itconstitutes 
something ofthe natural order. Therefore itcannot primo and perse consistin the negation ofthe 
hypostatic union, which is supernatural, although the negation may also include this latter, justas in 
anything ofthe natural orderwe have the negation ofthe supernatural, although things ofthe natural 
orderare not primo and perse constituted as such by this negation. Thus, according to the opinion of 
Scotus, either Heraclitus or Thales would have been persons, because theirnature was nothypostatically 


united to any divine person. 


4) Finally, in the case of the divine persons, there are in the strictestsense ofthe terms, three 
subsistences and three personalities, which, inasmuch as they are subsistences, denote positive realities, 
and notthree negations. And the subsistence ofthe Word substituting Its subsistence forthatofthe 


human nature; butthis union did notconsist in anything negative, butin something positive. 


But there must be analogy between the divine personality and created personality. "Nor is there 
something unbefitting resulting from this, as Scotus would have, for the Word assumed whatever pertains 
to the human nature, as a nature, although notwhatever pertains to man as a suppositum." As St. 
Thomas says, "It is a greater dignity to existin something noblerthan oneselfthan to exist by 


oneself."[509] 


5) Furthermore, itmust be said against Scotus thatthis theory does not make it clear how the following 


affirmative judgments can be true: Peterisa man, Peteris existing; forthe verb "is" expresses real 
identity between subjectand predicate. Butthis real identity cannotbe established by something 
negative. In otherwords: thatby which anything is a who ora what, ora firstsubject of attribution, cannot 


be something negative. 


Some Scotists say thata subjectis a singular nature. 


Reply. The nature itselfis notthis subject, foras St. Thomas often says: "nature, i.e., humanity, is thatby 
which anything is such, i.e., a man; itis notthatwhich is."[510] Individuation alone is not thatby which 
anything is a who ora what, for matterconstitutes this individuation in Christ, namely, this humanity; yet it 
does notconstitute a subject distinct from the Word. Individuation is also found in the parts ofa nature, for 
example, in this flesh, these bones, butthese parts do nothave the incommunicability that belongs 


properly to the suppositum. 


Moreover, as we said, individuation derived from matter is something very low in dignity, butsubsistence 
and especially personality is something far nobler, for itis thatby which anything is a subject by itself 
separately existing and operating. On the contrary, matteris notthatwhich is, butthatby which anything 


is material. 


6) Finally, Scotus denies a real distinction between created essence and existence, and so we should 
have to say: Peteris his existence, justas we say: God is His existence. Butbefore the consideration of 
our mind it is true to say: God is His existence, and there is no real distinction between the Deity and His 
existence. Whereas, on the contrary, before any consideration ofthe mind, itis true that Peter is nothis 
existence, buthas existence, justas Peter cannotsay: "| am the truth and the life," butonly "I have truth 
and life." Hence, before any consideration ofthe mind, there is a certain distinction, notindeed spatial, but 
real or ontological between Peter's essence and his existence. More briefly, thatwhich truly is notits 
existence, before any consideration ofthe mind is distinct from its existence, in some way justas matter is 
notform, butis related to itas potency is to act, as potency limiting to act determining. Actof itself is not 
limited, butis limited by the potency in which it is received; so also existence is in various ways limited in 


the essence ofstones, plants, animals, and otherthings in which itis received. 


W herefore we said thatthe true doctrine of person has its foundation in this, that it postulates the truth of 
the following judgments: Peteris existing, butis notexistence; whereas Christ is existing and is His 


existence. 


7) It follows from the thesis of Scotus thatthere are two existences in Christ, which is contrary to the 
teaching of St. Thomas,[511] and then this means thatthe humanity of Christhas its own ultimate 
actuality, namely, its own existence. Thus, before its union with the Word, itis absolutely complete, both 
substantially and subsistentially. Hence there is danger of Nestorianism in this opinion, since the human 
nature in Christappears to be a suppositum distinctfrom the Word, with whom it can be united only 
accidentally. Scotus does notwish to affirm this, buthis principles oughtto lead him to this conclusion. 


There would be two supposita whose union would nothave its foundation in anything positive.[512] 


2) Opinion of Suarez.[513] This opinion of Suarez is examined after thatof Scotus, since the two views 
are much alike, although Suarez departs from Scotus inasmuch as he holds personality to consist in 
something positive, namely, in a substantial mode, which in his opinion presupposes existence forthe 


essence. How does Suarez reach this conclusion? 


Often in his eclecticism, Suarez searches fora via media between St. Thomas and Scotus. In the present 
question, he sees, as the Thomistssay, thatpersonality mustconsistin something positive, and then he 
says: this positive elementcannotbe an accident, since person is a firstsubstance. Therefore itmustbe 


a substantial mode by which a singular nature is rendered incommunicable, which is what Cajetan said. 


In Christ, he says, the human nature is nota person, because the mode of personality is wanting to it, the 


mode ofthe union taking its place. 


But, on the otherhand, Suarez holds, as Scotus does, thatthere is no real distinction between created 
essence and existence. Hence, in his opinion, the substantial mode which constitutes ontological 


personality, presupposes notonly essence ornature, butalso existence. 


Thus Suarez frequently in accordance with his eclecticism, as in this question, refutes Scotus by St. 
Thomas, and St. Thomas by Scotus. But this via media is most difficultto follow, since it is very difficultto 
maintain the properequilibrium orstability by this method, so that Suarez in the development of his 
theses not infrequently fluctuates or oscillates between St. Thomas and Scotus, nottaking a firm stand for 


either view. 


Criticism. The Thomists reply: 


1) This opinion does not preserve what is fundamental in the truth ofthe following proposition: Peter is not 
his own existence, foronly God is His existence. He alone can say: "|! am who am,"[514] "| am the truth 
and the life,"[515] and notmerely "| have being, truth, and life." Butthese judgments, acknowledged to be 
true by all theologians, demand a real distinction between created essence and existence; for, that these 
propositions be true even before any consideration ofour mind, there must be a real distinction between 
Peterand his existence, whereas, on the contrary, God is really His existence, without even the least of 


real distinctions. 


Hence the Sacred Congregation of Studies (1916), among the twenty-four propositions of St. Thomas 
that it declared to be the greater, posited a real distinction between created essence and existence. Itis 
the third proposition which reads: "All other beings (except God) which participate in being, have a nature 


which is limited by existence, and consistof essence and existence, as reallydistinct principles."[516] 


Furthermore, the Thomists with John of St. Thomas[517]say thatthe substantial mode, which is 
subsistence, does not presuppose existence, for itis by subsistence thatthe suppositum is formally 
constituted as eithera suppositum ora person. But, as St. Thomas says: "Being is consequentupon 
nature, notas upon thatwhich has being, butupon thatwherebya thing is such; whereas itis consequent 
upon person or hypostasis, as upon thatwhich has being. Hence ithas unity from the unity of the 
hypostasis, rather than duality from the duality ofthe nature."[518] Peteris that which is, and first comes 
the concept of person and personality before existence that is attributed to the person when we say: 


Peteris existing, butis nothis existence. 


Hence personality terminates the nature and ultimately comes existence as primarily befitting the 
suppositum, and through the intermediary ofthe suppositum the nature. This is the constantteaching of 
St. Thomas.[519] There is no existing subjectunless the whole being is terminated and incommunicable 
(e. g., Peter), to whom existence is applicable as a contingent predicate. Being and becoming befitthe 
suppositum, as St. Thomas shows,[520] forthe terminus ofcreation, or even of generation, is thatwhich 


is, notthat by which anything is such as it is. 


Therefore very many Thomists say with Cajetan thatthe substantial mode is the terminus thatcauses the 
singular nature to be incommunicable and terminated, justas the pointterminates the line and does not 
continue it, [521 ] noris subsistence an unexplainable entity. Butitmustbe something real that constitutes 
this mode, notnature alone, however, norexistence. Therefore itmustbe by whatterminates the mode. 


Thus John of St. Thomas, following Cajetan.[522] 


3) The Thomists and Father Billotalso say against Suarez: 


Since the existence ofsubstance is its ultimate actuality, as St. Thomas often says, whatever accrues to 
substance already complete in its existence accrues to it accidentally. Butthis mode consisting in 
personality or subsistence, according to Suarez, accrues to substance afterexistence. Therefore the 


mode is not substantial as he would have it, but accidental. 


Hence, as already stated against the opinion of Scotus, the union ofthe Word incarnate would thus be 


merely accidental, since each nature would have its own existence, or its ultimate actuality. 


3) Opinion of Father Billot. Father Billot, S. J.,[523] insists especially on this, that St. Thomas maintains 
there is only one existence in Christ.[524] Father Billot vigorously asserts this against Scotus and Suarez, 
because he firmly defends against them the opinion ofa real distinction between essence and existence. 


On this pointhe is truly in agreementwith St. Thomas and the Thomists. 


But on the other hand, Father Billot, always attacking Suarez, will notadmit a substantial mode even in 
Cajetan's sense, for-he says: "There is nothing positive about the terminus itselfexcept what it 
terminates, forall thatthe pointdoes which terminates a line is to deny its further extension, adding 


absolutely nothing to it."[525] 


Cajetan would reply by saying thatthe terminus itself is notindeed a new thing or reality, butis a real 
mode, really and modally distinctfrom the thing itself. Thus a line is made up ofdivisible parts and of 
indivisible points; a pointthatterminates a line, ortwo lines thatconverge in it, is neithera nonentity nora 


part;[526] So the roundness ofa metallic sphere is not nothing; itis something really and modally distinct 


from substance, even from the metallic quantity that it terminates; the quantity of this metal is not its 


roundness, and itcould have anothershape.[527] 


Butsince Father Billot refuses to admit this substantial mode as terminating the nature,so thatit is 
immediately capable ofexisting, he says thatperson is a singular nature under its own existence, and he 


identifies subsistence or personality with the existence ofthe substance.[528] 


He quotes for his opinion especially the passage[529] in which St. Thomas asserts, and in similar 
passages, thatthere is one being in Christ. This assertion is indeed valid against Scotus and Suarez, but 


notagainst Cajetan, for he also maintains thatthere is one being in Christ. 


Father Billot,[530] who quotes Capreolus forhis view, interprets him as saying that person is a singular 
nature with its existence. Cajetan's answerwould be: Yes, itis a singular nature (terminated) with its 
existence, butit must be declared terminated, for nature in itself is only that by which anything is such as 


itis, itis notthatwhich is. 


The exactwords of Capreolus on this pointare: "1. The name suppositum is affirmed of that individual 
which subsists by itself. 2. Understood formally, as a mode, and then by suppositum is meantthe 
composite that consists of the individual with its suchness and its own subsistence."[531] Itcannotbe 
inferred from this textthata person and the singular nature are identical, for a person is whatis, and the 
nature thatby which something is; norcan it be said that personality is existence, for personality is 


attributed to a person already formally constituted as a person. 


Criticism of Father Billot's opinion. Itmay be reduced to the following arguments. 


1)This opinion is notin harmony with the teaching of St. Thomas, who says: "Being is consequentupon 
nature notas thatwhich has being, butupon thatwhereby a thing is; whereas itis consequentupon 
person or hypostasis as upon thatwhich has being."[532] Hence being or existence does notformally 
constitute personality, because itis consequentupon a person already formally constituted as such by 


personality. St. Thomas speaks similarly in the body of the article just quoted. 


2) Moreover, St. Thomas takes up this disputed pointin discussing Christ's unity of being,[533] by 
considering, as he himselfsays in the prologue to the previous question,[534] the consequences ofthe 
union. Therefore he firstestablished his teaching on the hypostatic union,[535] and from this that there is 
only one person in Christ. Then he goes on to deduce thatthere is one being in Christ, inasmuch as 


being is immediately consequent notupon nature, butupon person, which alone is whatis. 


Hence if Father Billot's opinion were the true teaching of St. Thomas, the holy Doctoroughtto have 
shown atthe beginning ofthis treatise[536] thatthere is one being in Christ, so as to make it clearthat 
there is only one person and only one personality in Christ. But he considers this point only farther 


on,[537] which presupposes the solution ofthe problem concerningwhatconstitutes the hypostatic union. 


3) The Complutenses Abbreviati[538] note that St. Thomas teaches that "the angel is composed of 
existence and whatis."[539] Thus Michael is existing butis nothis existence. Hence the holy Doctor 
teaches thatexistence enters into composition notonlywith essence, butalso with the suppositum. It 
would notbe so, however, ifexistence were the same as subsistence or personality. Likewise, the 
principium quod ofthe theandric operations in Christis notcommon to the three divine persons.[540] But 
existence is common to the three divine persons. Therefore the principium quod in Christis not formally 


constituted by existence. 


4) St. Thomas says: "Existence does notpertain to the notion of a created suppositum,"[541] which 
means that Peteris not his existence. Butsubsistence pertains to the notion ofsuppositum, and 
personality to the notion ofperson. Therefore they are notreally the same as being orexistence, atleast 


for St. Thomas. 


Finally, St. Thomas[542] treats as distinct the following two questions, namely, whetheressence and 
existence are the same, and whetheressence and suppositum are the same. This would be superfluous 
if there were no real distinction between existence and subsistence. Such is the excellent observation of 


the Complutenses Abbreviati. 


Moreover, itmustbe observed so as to avoid ambiguity, thatsubsistence does not mean existence of 
substance, but subsistence is the abstract name that is the correlative ofthe concrete name suppositum. 
Hence subsistence is to suppositum as personality is to person, as existence is to exist, and as running is 


to run. 


Hence subsistence is notan abstractname thatwould correspond to the concrete to subsist, butto the 

concrete thatis called suppositum. But to avoid this ambiguity, it is better to use the word personality than 
subsistence, because itis evidentthat personality corresponds in the concrete to person, and notas such 
to the word "subsist." Hence subsistence is to suppositum as personality is to person, and as existence is 


to exist orto being. 


5) Father Billot's opinion leads to the denial ofa real distinction between essence and existence, a 
distinction that he firmly maintains nevertheless against Scotus and Suarez. Forit mustbe said that being 


which is notits existence, is, before the consideration ofthe mind, really distinct from its existence. But 


Peter's person, even his personality, is not his existence. Therefore Peter's person, even his personality, 


is really distinct from his existence. 


The major of this argumentis the principle from which we deduce thatthere is a real distinction between 
essence and existence, and this Father Billotaccepts. Butthe minoris most certain, namely, that Peter's 
person is nothis existence, and therefore it differs from the person ofthe Word; moreover Peter's 


personality is nothis existence, because it formally constitutes Peter's person, which is nothis existence. 


In otherwords, the denial ofa real distinction between a created person, constituted as such by his own 
personality and existence, means thata real distinction between created essence and existence is 
withoutany foundation; fora being thatis notits own existence is, before the consideration ofthe mind, 
really distinct from its existence. But Peter's person, formally constituted as such by his personality, just 
as his essence, is really distinct from his existence. Only God is His existence, and the truth ofthis 


assertion will be most clearly seen in the beatific vision. 


This pointwas more fully explained by quoting several texts of St. Thomas,[543] and in the examination 


ofthe recentwork of Father Charles Giacon, S. J.[544] 


Certain disciples of Father Billotadvance the following objection. Peteris nothis nature. Yetthere is no 
real distinction between him and his nature. Therefore between him and his existence there is no real 


distinction. 


Reply. | concede the major. | deny the minorand parity of agreement. For Peter is nothis nature, 
because his nature is an essential partof himself, and even an essential partis not identified with the 


whole. 


Thus Il concede the major: Peter is not his nature. | deny the minor, for there is a real distinction between 

Peterand his nature, justas there is a real distinction between the real whole and its real part, and | deny 
also the parity of argument, because Peter's nature is an essential partof himself, but his existence is not. 
Thus when we say, "Peter is a man," man is an essential predicate; on the contrary, when we say, "Peter 


is existing," existing is a contingent predicate. 


Father G. Mattiussi replies to this as follows: "St. Thomas says thatexistence is notincluded in the notion 
ofsuppositum, inasmuch as existence is not essential to any finite thing; butthe suppositum can be 


considered in the order of possible things, without its actually existing"[545] 


To this itmust be said: When | say that Peteris nothis existence, | am notconcerned with Peter's 


possible existence, butwith his actual existence; justas when we say thatthe essence ofa created thing 


really differs from its existence, itis nota question ofa possible essence, butofa realessence that 
underlies the existence which it limits. Foras Father Mattiussi himselfadmits, the actof existing is 
multiplied and limited only by the real essence and notthe possible, in which it is received. Similarly, 
existence is a contingent predicate of existing Peter, and notof possible Peter. Ofexisting Peterwe say 
that Peteris existing, butis nothis existence; whereas of God, we say that God exists and is His 


existence. 


Thatbeing which is notits existence is really distinctfrom its existence. But Peter's person, even his 
personality, is nothis existence, which is a contingent predicate. Therefore Peter's person, even his 


personality, is really distinctfrom his existence, which is really distinctfrom his personality. 


Father Mattiussi[546] quotes three texts of St. Thomas in proofthathe, too, was ofthe same opinion, 
namely, that subsistence is the existence ofsubstance. On the contrary, in these texts we read: 
"Subsistence is said of thatwhose act is to subsist, justas essence is said of thatwhose actis to 
exist."[547] On the contrary, these texts do notin any way contradict Cajetan's opinion. FatherMattiussi 
does notsearch forthatby which anything is a what, orforthatin which the concrete, this man differs 
from this humanity. This man is whatis, humanity that by which he is. They differ however by thatwhich 
constitutes man the first subjectofattribution, for itis the concrete thatis constituted, whereas the form is 
in the subject. The Complutenses Abbreviati presentthis argumentin various forms and excellently, 
showing thatotherwise the proposition, man is existing, would be an eternally true proposition, justas this 
proposition, man is a substance ofa rational nature. They insiston this, thatsubsistence or personality is 
intrinsic to the notion ofa created person, whereas existence accrues to itand is completely outside the 
notion of person.[548] Hence FatherBillot's opinion denies the truth ofthe following proposition: Peteris 


nothis existence. 


6) Moreover, Father Billot's opinion denies the truthof another proposition, -namely, that Peteris existing. 
For in every affirmative proposition, the word "is" expresses real identity between subjectand predicate. 
This real identity, however, musthave its foundation in some real positive thing, in that by which anything 
is a what. Butthat by which anything is a what, is neither even a singular nature nor existence. For nature 
is thatbywhich anything is such, for example, a man; existence is thatby which anything is established 
beyond nothing and its causes. And two elements related to each other as by which, do not constitute a 


one thatis a what, that is, a subjectofitself separately existing.[549] 


7) Moreover, Father Billotoverlooks the factthatin God there are three personalities and one existence, 
notthree relative existences butone esse in that is substantial. St. Thomas says: "There is only one 


being in God and three subsistences."[550] Therefore personality is not being .[551] 


8) Capreolus does notsay that personality is formally constituted by existence, but he says, supported by 
Cajetan on this point: "The being of actual existence is called the actof the essence as whereby ofthe 
suppositum, and the actof the suppositum as whatexists....Existence thus pertains to the notion of 
suppositum, notforming a partof the suppositum, noris itincluded in the essence ofthis latter, but is 
related to it byway ofconnotation and is implied indirectly, which is aboutthe equivalent ofsaying that 
the suppositum is identical with the individual substance having existence. Such was the opinion of St. 
Thomas, so | think."[552] Cajetan admits this. There is, indeed, a more recent opinion that maintains 


person is the singular nature itself underlying its existence. 


Criticism. This does notexplain whereby anything is properly whatis, or the firstsubject of attribution 
subsisting of itself, first substance. Forthe singular nature, for example, this humanity, is notwhatis, but 
whereby anyone, namely, Peteror Paul, is a man. Hence we say: Peter is nothis humanity, because the 
whole is notits part, itis notidentical with its part, butincludes other things besides; thus Peter includes 
his nature, existence, and accidents. Hence we seek thatwhereby a person is formally constituted the 
first subjectof attribution, not attributable to anothersubject; whereas, on the contrary, this humanity is 


attributed to each human being. 


Moreover, this humanity inmediately is notcapable ofthe act ofexisting, for itis notwhatexists. We are 


seeking the subjectofthis singular nature, of its existence and accidents.[553] 


Common opinion among Thomists. It is Cajetan's opinion, which he explains,[554] and very many 


Thomists follow. 


Cajetan passes methodically from the commonly accepted definition of person, namely, a subjectofa 
rational nature, to the definition of personality. He notes thatthe name personality signifies thatwhereby a 
person is constituted the first subjectthatis of itself separately, so thatitcannotbe attributed to another 


subject. 


But thatwhereby anything is a subjective what, cannotbe anything accidental, ora permanentaccident, 
such as the intellectual faculty, or the free will, or a transitory accident, such as an actof conscience or 


even a free act. It must be something substantial, as constituting the subjectofattribution. 


But this substantial can be neithera singular nature that is an essential partofthis subject but not the 
subjectitself, nor existence, which is a contingent predicate ofwhatsoever created person, and hence 
does notformally constitute it. Therefore personality is a substantial mode thatterminates the singular 
nature, so thatit may become the immediate subjectofexistence, for the subjectis whatis, and not the 


nature. 


This substantial mode terminates the singular nature in some way as the pointterminates the line and 
makes ofthe line a complete whole; thus, when a line is divided by a pointinto two lines, whicheverof 
these, thatbefore was in potentia to be continued, now becomesa line in act, becomes some whole in 
act, by the very factthat it is terminated. Similarly, the line itself, for instance, a circular line terminates the 
surface ofa scroll. This is also the case in the orderofsubstances, for, when an animalofthe lower 
order, a worm, for instance, is divided in two, then we have two worms, two supposita; before the division 


they were potentially two, now they are actually two. 


Thus this humanity, which is in Christ, could be terminated in its own right, and thus itwould be a distinct 
suppositum, a human person. De facto, however, itis terminated bythe pre-existing personality ofthe 
W ord, justas a line is extended so thatitremains one line and nottwo lines; or, better still, just as two 


lines terminate in the same pointatthe apex of an angle.[555] 


Cajetan's fundamental argument. It may be reduced to the following syllogism. 


Something real and positive is required by which the created subjectis whatis, which is against Scotus. 
But this cannot be either the singular nature, which is related to the subjectas whereby, or existence, 
which is a contingent predicate ofthe created subject, which is againstotheropinions. Therefore 
something else positive is required, namely, personality, which ultim ately disposes the singular nature for 
existence. Itwould indeed be repugnantifa substantial mode accrued to substance already existing, for 
then it would be an accident, which is against Suarez; butitwould notbe so if it accrued to substance 


before itexisted. 


Cajetan's opinion is admitted by Francis Sylvester (Ferrariensis),[556] by Bannez,[557] by John ofSt. 


Thomas, Gonet, Goudin, by Billuart,[558] bythe Salmanticenses, and by very many Thomists. 


There are two proofs forthis opinion. 1. Itis proved on the authority of St. Thomas;2. itis proved from 
reason; 3. itexplains satisfactorily the dogma ofthe Incarnation; 4. itis defended against those who 


attack the opinion. 


Prooffrom St. Thomas. Cajetan quotes four texts ,[559] 


a) "Being is consequentupon nature, notas upon thatwhich has being, butas upon thatwhereby a thing 
is; whereas itis consequent upon person orhypostasis, as upon thatwhich has being."[560] Therefore 
being does notconstitute personality but presupposes it, and as thatwhich is really distinct from the 
singular nature, which is notthe whator suppositum, as is evident in ourselves who have this flesh, these 


bones, and also in Christwho has this humanity. 


b) "Temporal nativity would cause a real temporal filiation in Christ if there were in Him a subjectcapable 
ofsuch filiation."[561] The subjectwould be a human person, nota nature. On the contrary, the Word 


cannotacquire a new relation, or an accidentthat is superadded to Him. 


c) "If the human nature had notbeen assumed by a divine person, the human nature would have had its 
own personality.... The divine person by His union hindered the human nature from having its 


personality."[562] 


d) "If the human personality had existed priorto the union... then itwould have ceased to exist by 
corruption."[563]And again: "Isay thatessence is predicated of thatwhose actis to exist, subsistence of 
thatwhose actis to subsist."[564] Therefore subsistence is not identical with subsist. Finally St. Thomas 
says: "The form signified by the word 'person' is notessence ornature, but personality."[565] Butin God 
there are three personalities and only one essence and one existence. Therefore personality is not 
existence. St. Thomas likewise says: "The name 'person' is imposed by the form personality, which 


means the reason forsubsisting in such a nature."[566] 


Prooffrom reason. Cajetan's opinion has its foundation in the principle thaton the partofthe object it is 
required thatthe commonly accepted definition of person, namely, an intelligentand free subject, be true, 


and thatthese two judgments are true: Peteris existing, butis nothis existence. 


Cajetan says: "If we all acknowledge this principle, in examining the quiddity ofthe thing signified, why 
turn away from whatis commonly admitted ?"[567] In other words, in the transition from the nominal 
definition to the real definition, why depart from the nominal definition of person, which is, whatexists 
separately of itself in a rational nature? The quiddity ofthe name contains confusedly the quiddity of the 
thing, and the explicit definition must not be the negation ofthe implicit or nominal definition, butmustbe 


in conformity with it, otherwise philosophical reason disagrees with the findings of natural reason. 


Moreover, forthe verification ofthe two above-mentioned judgments (Peter is existing, butis nothis 
existence), there must be a foundation for the real identity between subjectand predicate, which is 
affirmed in the firstjudgment, yetsuch that there is not identity, which is rightly so denied in the second 
judgment. But this foundation, mustbe something positive, real, which is substantial and notaccidental, 
which is notexistence, however, forthis is a contingent predicate of Peter, or nature, which is related as 
whereby and as an essential partofthis subject. It must formally be thatwhereby anything isa whatora 


real subjectof these divers predications. 


Therefore a terminus is required ora mode thatis substantial and notaccidental. This argument, namely, 
thaton the partofthe object there is required real identity between subjectand predicate in the 


affirm ative judgment, Peteris existing, is confirmed by several theologians.[568] 


The search or hunt forthe definition of personality can be more briefly set forth, by beginning with the 
nominal definition, and by comparing personality with those things unlike it, namely, with negations and 
accidents, and with those things like it and related to it, such as with the singularnature and with existing 
substance, as also by separating in this way those things thatdo not pertain to the genus ofsubstance to 


which person belongs. 


1) Personality is notanything negative, butis something positive, because itformally constitutes person, 


which is something positive. 


2) Personality is notanything positive that is accidental, because person is a substance. Thus 


consciousness ofself, liberty, ordominion of oneself cannotconstitute ontological personality. 


3) Personality is notthe singular nature itself, because the singular nature is notwhatis, butthatwhereby 
anything is constituted in a certain species. Ilf personality were the singular nature itself, then in Christ 


there would be two personalities, and in God there would be only one person. 


4) Personality is notexistence itselfthatactuates the nature, because existence is a contingent predicate 
ofa created person, and itcomes to the person already formally constituted as having existence. Peter is 
not his existence, butonly has existence. Peterexists contingently, whereas Peter necessarily is Peter, 


and, by virtue of the principle of identity, can be only Peter. 


5) Personality is therefore thatwhereby the singularnature becomes immediately capable of existence, 


and thus the subjective whatis really constituted. 


This is the commonly accepted opinion among Thomists, and this real definition of personality 
corresponds to the nominal definition, that personality is thatwhereby any intelligentsubjectis a person, 
justas existence is thatwhereby a subjectexists. This latterassertion is almost frankly admitted by all, 


and in a confused manner implies that personality is notthe same as a person's existence. 


3) Finally, Cajetan's opinion very well explains the dogma of the Incarnation. 


1) It explains thatthere is one person in Christ, because it posits in Him two natures, indeed, butonly one 


subsistence or personality, and only one existence, which follows the one and only person in Christ. 


2) It explains why the councils call this union subsistential or hypostatic, and notexistential or natura |. It is 
notcalled an existential union, buta hypostatic union, which means a union thatis according to 
subsistence or personality, which means thatwhereby anything is a what, ora terminated whole, of itself 


separately existing. 


Moreover, as St. Thomas says, "the three persons in God have only one being."[569] Therefore St. 
Thomas is ofthe opinion that personality or subsistence is not being or existence, nor is itthe singular 
nature, which is related to the suppositum as whereby and as an essential part. Therefore personality is a 


substantial mode by which a singular nature is made immediately possible of receiving existence. 


The truth ofthis doctrine is to be seen in the instinct of self-preservation. Now, for instance, every 
suppositum whether mineral, vegetable, or animal seeks to retain whatit possesses. Similarly the human 
person seeks to retain his nature, body and soul, his existence, his faculties, his integral parts, his 
operations; he seeks to retain all he possesses. Itis not his individ ualized nature that possesses all these 


things, buthis very person considered as the firstsubject of attribution, his very "ego." 


W hat has been said also clearly shows the sublimity of Christ's personality; for He has nota human 
personality, and therefore all that pertains to His human nature is under the dominion ofthe Word 
incarnate. Itis the person ofthe Son of God who possesses all these things, and therefore nowhere in 
creation has there been such a perfect illustration of God's supreme dominion both in the pastand in 


presenttimes, as in the case of Christ's most holy humanity. 


The Complutenses Abbreviati give a good explanation ofthis doctrine in their philosophical works. Itis 
fitting here to quote their proofs. They remark: "Itmust be said thatthere is a real distinction between 
subsistence and existence. Such is the teaching of St. Thomas, forhe says: 'Being is consequent upon 
nature, notas upon thatwhich has being, butupon thatwhereby a thing is; whereas it is consequent 
upon person or hypostasis, as upon thatwhich has being.'[570] Butthatwhich is consequentupon 
another is really distinctfrom it.... He also says: 'An angel is composed of existence and whatis, [571] 
and he expounds this doctrine here remarkably well by saying th atexistence forms a composite not only 
with the essence ofa thing, butalso with its suppositum; butif itwere really identical with the subsistence 
ofa thing, it could notenter into composition with the suppositum, butwe should have to say thatit 
formally constitutes the suppositum. Then in another work, he says: 'Existence does not pertain to the 
notion ofsuppositum , [572] butsubsistence belongs to the notion ofsuppositum, and even formally 


constitutes itas such... 


"Finally, the holy Doctor, in discussing various questions, asks whetheressence and existence are 
identical in created things, and also whetherthe essence and suppositum are the same.[573] This would 


be superfluous if existence and subsistence are notreally distinct.... 


"The second proofforthis thesis is founded on an argumenttaken from St. Thomas,[574] which may be 
presented as follows: Actis really distinct from the realsubjectin which it is received; butthe suppositum 
is the real susceptive subjectofexistence. Therefore the suppositum is really distinct from its existence. 


This second consequence is a legitimate inference from the first consequence; for itis by subsistence 


thatthe suppositum is formally constituted. Hence ifexistence really differs from the suppositum, and is 
received in this latter, it must presuppose subsistence as a reality, and be really distinct from this latter. 
The minoris clarified: because that receives as whatexistence, which comes into being as whatand 
operates as what; forbecoming is ordered to being, and being to operation; butto come into being as 
what, and to operate as what belongs properly to the suppositum, which is the common teaching of 
scholastic theologians and philosophers. Therefore the suppositum really is the recipientas whatof 


existence. 


"The third proofforthis assertion made above is taken from the previously quoted argumentofSt. 
Thomas,[575] and is substantially as follows: Thatwhich belongs intrinsically to the notion ofsuppositum 
is really distinctfrom thatwhich accrues to it and is completely superfluous to the proper notion of 
suppositum ; butsubsistence belongs intrinsically to the notion of suppositum, whereas existence accrues 
to it and is notat all included in its proper notion. Therefore existence is really distinct from subsistence. 
The majorand the consequence are evident. Butthe first part ofthe minor is sufficiently clear,... and the 
Com plutenses give a brief proof and conclude thatthis is an eternal verity, namely, the suppositum is a 
subsisting substance and incapable of being attributed to another.... The second partofthe minor is 
expounded as follows: Existence does notapply necessarily and essentially to the suppositum, otherwise 
this proposition, the suppositum exists, would be an eternal truth, which is absurd. Therefore existence is 


an accidental attribute ofthe suppositum, and is not included in its proper notion. 


"The first confirmation ofthese proofs is thatthe suppositum is identical with the first substance that is 
directly assignable among the predicamentals; butthe aforesaid substance is not constituted a reality by 
existence, inasmuch as all things placed among the predicamentals prescind from the notion of 


existence... 


"The second confirmation is thatexistence and subsistence are lacking in every principle ofidentity. 
Therefore they are notreally the same. The antecedentis proved firstofallbecause existence does not 
pertain to the notion ofsubsistence; otherwise anything ofwhich subsistence is predicated would also 
require existence to be predicated of it. Consequently, justas this proposition, man is subsisting, is 
eternally true, so also this proposition, man is existing, would be eternally true, which nobody would 
concede. Again, existence does notenter into the conceptofany third object by which it would be 
identified with subsistence: for no third objectcan be thought of, except the suppositum, whose concept, 
however, does notinclude the notion of existence, as we have justseen. Finally, existence and 
subsistence do notoriginate from the same form."[576] Such are the splendid comments ofthe 
Complutenses, who preserve absolutely intact, therefore, the interpretation of St. Thomas offered by 


Cajetan. 


Solution Of Objections Against Cajetan's Opinion 


First objection. In a certain work we read: "The necessity ofthis substantial mode is freely affirmed, 
namely, that an individualized substance be immediately capable of existing separately; itis of the very 


notion ofan individualized and complete substance that itexistin itself and of itself."[577] 


Reply. Substance or individualized nature is notwhatexists, butwhereby any subjectis such as it is, 
constituted in a certain species with its individualizing conditions. Whatexists is notthis humanity of 
Peter. Otherwise this humanity of Christ would already be whatis, and thus there would be two supposita 
in Christ, or two persons. On the contrary, there is only one suppositum in Christ, to whom the two 


natures are attributed. 


Such is the common teaching of theologians in discussing the theandric acts of Christ, and the infinite 
value of His merits and satisfaction. They say these meritorious and satisfactory acts are ofinfinite value 
not because ofthe principle from which they are elicited, namely, the human nature, its faculties and 
infused virtues, but because ofthe subjective principle thatelicits these acts, thatis, the divine 


suppositum ordivine person. 


Personality must therefore be a real, positive, and substantial thing, distinct from the individualized nature 
and also from existence that is a contingent predicate ofthe created person. This means that personality 
is properly thatwhereby any intelligentand free subject is whatis. Thus the common teaching of St. 


Thomas is that, in any creature whatever, there is a difference between what is and being .[578] 


Second objection. On the partofsubstance, to subsistis to exist. But the relation between subsistence 
and to subsist is the same as between existence and to exist, with which latter it is identified. Therefore 


subsistence is the same as existence. 


Reply. | concede the major, inasmuch as subsistence is the fact of existence attributed to the person, but 
notconstituting the person, forthe person is the thing thatde facto exists. Hence we concede the major, 


or let it pass withoutcomment. 


| deny the minor; for the relation is not between subsistence and to subsist, but between subsistence and 
the suppositum, which is the same as between existence and to be orto exist; which means thatitis a 
relation between the abstract and the concrete, as between a race and running. This becomes clearer if 
we substitute "personality" for "subsistence"; forthe relation is not between personality and subsistence, 
but between personality and person, which is a relation between the abstractand the concrete. Hence the 


relation is the same as that between existence and to exist, and between a race and running. And thus 


there is a real distinction between personality orsubsistence and existence, or between to existand to 


subsist, which de facto is attributed to the suppositum as a contingent predicate. 


St. Thomas admits this distinction; for he writes: "The relation between life and to live is notthe same as 
that between essence and to exist; butratheras that between a race and to run, one ofwhich signifies 


the act in the abstract, and the other in the concrete."[579] 


Thus there is a threefold orderin the signification of both the abstractand the concrete: 


[diagram page 169] 


abstract: essencehumanitypersonality or subsistenceexistence 


concrete: beingmanperson (Peter) |to exist 


As St. Thomas says: "The three persons in God have only one being,"[580] and this latter is identified 
with the divine essence, which is notreally distinct from the divine persons, although there is a real 


distinction between the persons. 


Against Cajetan's argumentotherobjections have been proposed in our times, such as the following. 


Objection. St. Thomas says: "Being and operation belong to the person by reason ofthe nature, yet in a 
different manner. Forbeing belongs to the very constitution ofthe person, and in this respectithas the 
nature ofa term, thatis, as ultimate actuality; consequently unity of person requires unity of the complete 
and personal being. Butoperation is an effectofthe person by reason ofthe formernature. Hence 


plurality of operations is notincompatible with personal unity."[581] 


Reply. In this text St. Thomas is notinquiring into the formal constituentof person, which has already 
been determined ;[582] butwhy there are two operations justas there are two natures, whereas there is 
one being. He replies that "being belongs to the very constitution ofthe person,"[583] namely, to the 
person constituted as a person, as to thatwhich has being, as St. Thomas said. Forit is the person that 
immediately is, whereas operation, which follows personal being, belongs to the person through the 
intermediary ofthe nature and its faculties. Thus in Christthere are one being and two operations, justas 
there are two natures. In this text St. Thomas is notinquiring aboutthe formal constituent of person, since 
this he had already done,[584] and had no need to postpone the determination ofthis formal constituent 
of person, when confronted by the doubt, which he proposed to himself, namely, whetherthere is only 
one operation in Christ;[585] for operation follows being, and what belongs to being must be considered 


before whatconcerns operation. 


Father Mattiussi, S. J.,[586] presents three texts from the works of St. Thomas in proofthathe taughtthe 
identity between subsistence and existence. Butthe true gistofthese texts is: "Subsistence is said ofthat 
whose actis to subsist, as essence is said ofthatwhose act is to exist."[587] Therefore, as existence is 
really distinct from essence in which it is received, so suppositum and subsistence that formally 


constitutes suppositum, is distinctfrom existence. 


Anotherobjection. From two acts there does notresult perse unity; wherefore prime matter mustbe pure 
potency. Butessence, subsistence, and existence are three acts.[588] Therefore these three acts cannot 


resultin perse unity. 


Reply. | distinguish the major. Thatthere cannotresultfrom two acts a nature one perse, this | concede; 
thatthere cannotresulta suppositum one perse, this | deny. | concede the minor. Essence, subsistence, 
and existence are three acts, yetso ordered thatone is the terminus ofthe other. | distinguish the 
conclusion. Therefore from these three acts there does notresult a third perse nature, this |concede; 
thatthere does notresulta one perse suppositum, this | deny. Forwhen the rational nature is completed 
by personality, itis constituted a person,to whom existence applies accidentally or contingently. Aristotle 
distinguished between four modes of perse predication :[589] (1) definition which shows thatthe nature is 
one perse; (2) perse predicate thatdenotes a necessary property; (3) perse predication thatdeclares 
something is of itself subsisting ora suppositum, which means thatit is one perse as a subject, although 
it may be an essential part and have accidental parts; (4) predication that denotes a cause thatis perse, 
and notperaccidens. It must be noted thatin a certain article of a Carmelite periodical, personality is 
something relative and is only reduced to the category ofsubstance.[590] In reply to this, we say thatthe 
divine personalities are indeed relative entities, that is, they are subsisting relations, paternity, filiation, 
passive spiration, whose esse in (or inexistence) is substantial. Buteither human personality or angelic 
personality is nota relative entity, butan absolute entity; for it does not imply reference to another person, 
as paternity does. Itis predicated as belonging indirectly to the category ofsubstance, as a substantial 


mode, whereby an individual nature becomes immediately capable of existence. 


Conclusion. Thus in the opinion held by Cajetan there is a legitimate transition from the commonly 
accepted definition of person, namely, that person is the firstsubject of attribution in a rational nature, to 
the philosophical notion of personality. Cajetan so very wellsays: "If all acknowledge this, then why in 


scrutinizing the quiddity ofthe thing signified, do we turn away from the common admission?"[591] 


According to this common admission, person is thatwhich exists separately of itself in a rational nature, 


and personality is thatwhereby person is formally constituted as a whatof itself separately existing, to 


whom existence is attributed contingently. 


Hence the entire opinion of Cajetan reduces itselfto whatis required on the partofthe object, which is 
the verification of these two judgments admitted by all theologians, namely, the person of Peter exists, but 
he is nothis existence. And justas no created essence is its existence, so no created person, formally 


constituted as such, by its own personality, is his own existence. Only God is His existence. 


Doubt. Does Cajetan consider subsistence or personality to be the intrinsic terminus of substance? 


Reply. He certainly does, inasmuch as subsistence is the formal constituent offirstsubstance, or the 
suppositum, although itdoes not belong to the notion of nature. Thus subsistence pertains to the 
substantial order. Father Hugon correctly says: "The metaphysical foundation for this opinion is the 
radical difference prevailing between what belongs to the existential order and what belongs to the 
substantial order. This means that no created person is his existence. Likewise the end of motion is what 
properly terminates it, butitis no longer motion, which has ceased; so also it is subsistence that 
terminates the nature, butis notthe nature; however, itconstitutes the firstsubstance, orsuppositum. No 
created person, whether understood denominatively as a singular nature, or formally, that is, with 
personality, is its existence. The second article of St Thomas may now be read again, so that this 


doctrine may be more clearly understood."[592] 


Recapitulation. The principal argument in this opinion thatis held by very many Thomists is reduced to 
the following conclusion, as stated above. Something real and positive is required whereby a created and 
existing subjectis whatis, which is against Scotus. Butthis something cannot be either the singular 
nature, which is related to the subjectas constituting itin its species, or existence, which is a contingent 
predicate ofthe created subject, which is against other opinions. Therefore some other positive entity is 
required, namely, personality, which is the ultimate disposition ofa singular nature forexistence. A 
substantial mode thatwould accrue to substance already existing would, indeed, be a contradiction in 
terms, forit would thus be an accident, which is against Suarez; butthere would be no contradiction if it 


came to substance before it existed. 


Third Article: WhetherThe Union Of The Word Incarnate Took Place In The Suppositum Or Hypostasis 


The meaning ofthe title is: whetherthe union ofthe Word incarnate so took place thatin Christ there is 


one suppositum, only one hypostasis.. 


The answer is in the affirmative, and it is of faith. The Council of Ephesus declares that "the union is 


subsistential."[593] Butsome heretics said that there is one person buttwo supposita. 


St. Thomas refutes this heresy by three arguments. 


1) He points out that, by the addition ofthe note of person to the hypostasis, the nature becomes 


determinate and rational. 


2) If itbe said that"what person adds to the hypostasis is a dignity,"then the union would be according to 


a certain dignity, oritwould be a moral union, as Nestorius contended. 


3) If there were two supposita in Christ, then to one ofthese what pertains to God would be attributed, 


and to the otherwhatpertains to man. This would resultin the severance ofthe subsistential union.[594] 


Fourth Article: Whether After The Incarnation The Person Or Hypostasis Is Composite 


State of the question. Some deny thatthe person of Christis composite, such as St. Bonaventure, 
Durandus, Scotus; and this forreasons posited by St. Thomas in his objections atthe beginning ofthis 
article. He points out: (1) thatthe person of Christis the very person of the Word, who is in Himself most 
simple, and in no way composite. (2) Moreover, the divine nature cannotbe a partin Christ, because the 
partis always less perfectthan the whole. (3) Itcannotbe said that Christis composed oftwo natures, 
because thus there would be a composite nature, justas the human nature is composed ofsoul and 
body, and then the Deity would be to the composite as form, and therefore as part. This would be 


Monophysitism. 


Reply. The person of Christis one, butis composed oftwo natures. 


First proof. It rests on the authority of St. Damascene, who is quoted in the counterargument ofthis 
article. Moreover, the Second Council of Constantinople corroborates the conclusion stated above, 
saying: "The Holy Church of God... confesses thatthe union ofthe Word of God with the flesh was by 


way ofcomposition, which means thatitwas subsistential."[595] 


Second proof. The argumentis from reason, and there are two parts to it. 


a) The person of Christin itselfis an absolutely simple uncreated being, even as the nature ofthe Word 


is, and therefore in itselfis in no way composite. Thus Christis one subsisting being. 


b) Nevertheless, this person of Christsubsists in two natures, and thus He can and mustbe said to be a 


composite of two natures. 


Firstobjection. The reply is evident from the argumentative part ofthe article. 


Reply to second objection. The divine nature, however, is notto be considered as a part of this 


composite. For "this composition ofa person from natures is notso called on accountof parts, but by 


reason of number, even as thatin which two things concur may be said to be composed of them." Hence 
C hristis nota composite of parts, butof extremes thatare united. St. Thomas explains this point more 


fully elsewhere,[596] remarking thatcomposition may be viewed in two ways. 


1) It may be considered as the union of parts which causes and results in the totality of the being, and this 
union implies imperfection, inasmuch as the partis an incomplete being, notso perfectas the whole, and 


inasmuch as the being ofthe whole is dependenton its parts and thus is caused. 


2) Composition may be viewed as the union of extremes in some third entity thatcommunicates being to 
the extremes. The extreme, however, prescinds from the notion whetherit be a complete or incomplete 
being. Thus, for example, seeing terminates in the thing seen withoutresulting in any im perfection on the 
partofthe objectseen, on which the seeing depends, butwhich does notdepend on the seeing. Thus the 
intellectofthe blessed is united to God who is clearly seen, without involving any imperfection on the part 
of God. There is something similar to this in the hypostatic union, butin the orderof being and not merely 
ofoperation, since the human nature is terminated by the absolutely simple person ofthe divine Word, 
without involving any imperfection on the partofthe divine person. The person ofthe Word is related to 


the human nature notas informing act, butas terminating act. 


Firstcorollary. Christis also a composite of the person ofthe Word and the human nature, because He 
consists ofthese really distinctand united. Yet itcannot be said that Christis a creature, because created 
being applies to the person, who is whatis. The person of Christ, however, is uncreated, butin Him the 


human nature is something created. 


Second corollary. Although Christis thus composite, He is not more perfectthan the Word notmade flesh 
in this composition, because the Word is the infinite extreme eminently containing the perfection ofthe 


human nature. 


In contrastto this, God is not said to be a composite of persons and nature, because the divine persons, 
although united in the same nature, are notunited among one another, butare rather in opposition, not 
being united with the nature, because They are simply identical with the nature. Thus They are notreally 


distinct from the nature, but They are really distinctfrom one another by a relation of opposition. 


Fifth Article: Whether In ChristThere Is Any Union Of Soul And Body 


State of the question. If so, then it seems thatthere would be in Christa human person, forthe human 


person is the resultof the union ofthe soul with the body. 


Reply. The answer is in the affirmative and it is of faith.[597] Butthe human nature thus being a 


composite has not its own personality. 


Sixth Article: Whether The Human Nature Was United To The Word Of God Accidentally 


This article is both a recapitulation ofthe preceding articles and the completion oftheir definition ofthe 


hypostatic union. 


State of the question. It seems thatthis union is accidental, forwhatever accrues to a being after it is 
complete as an entity, accrues to it accidentally. Whatever does not pertain to the essence ofanything, is 
its accident. Butthe human nature does notpertain to the divine nature ofthe Son of God. Therefore the 


union ofthe human nature with the divine nature is accidental. 


Reply. It is given aboutthe end ofthe argumentative partofthe article. St. Thomas says: "The Catholic 
faith, holding an intermediate position between Monophysitismand Nestorianism, does notaffirm thatthe 
union of God and man took place in the essence or nature, nor yetin something accidental, but midway, 


in a subsistence or hypostasis."[598] 


1) Indirect proof. It is drawn from the counterargument, and is expressed by the following argument. 
W hatever is predicated accidentally, is not predicated substantially, butquantitatively or qualitatively. But 
the humanity of Christis not predicated quantitatively or qualitatively. Therefore itis not predicated 


accidentally. 


2) Direct proof. Itis founded on the arguments defining the faith on this point, which declare thatthe union 
is notnatural, which is against Eutyches, nor accidental, which is against Nestorius, butis subsistential. 
The two opinions quoted by the Masterofthe Sentences in this article may be included in the errorof 


Nestorius. The argumentmay be reduced to the following syllogism. 


The union ofsubstantial things that form the composite of one person is not accidental. Butsuch is the 
union ofthe Word incarnate. Therefore the union is in no way accidental, butsubstantial, which means 


that it is subsistential. 


This implies more than the expression "in the person," foreven accidents are in the person to whom they 
are attributed.[599] To understand this article it mustbe noted thatthere are four modes ofperse 


predication, and that personal union means more than union in the person, as Cajetan observes.[600] 


There are four modes of perse and notperaccidens predication, as Aristotle explains.[601] St. Thomas 
says in his commentary on Aristotle: In the first mode of perse predication, definition is predicated ofthe 


subject, for instance, man is perse or essentially a rational animal. 


In the second mode ofperse predication a property is predicated ofthe subject, for instance, man is 
risible, or has the power of laughing, which manifests itself on his countenance as an indication of 


intelligence, and this powerdoes notbelong either to the angel orto the irrational anim al. 


The third mode of perse predication is more the mode thatpertains to existence, and notto predication, 
since it signifies something thatexists in itself and notin anotheras in a subject. Thus firstsubstance, for 
example, Peter, is perse or in himself existing, in opposition to accident, and to second substance, for 


example to humanity, which is predicated of Peterand is in him. 


The fourth mode of perse predication is according to the notion of causality, when the proper effectis 
attributed to its proper cause. Thus the doctor restores to health, that is, he does this inasmuch as he is a 


doctor; strangling kills, light illumines. Contrary to this, it is accidental that the doctor sings. 


It is evident thatthe humanity is united with the Word neither in the first mode, nor in the second mode, 
norin the fourth mode, butin the third mode, inasmuch as it exists in the Word not per accidens, but per 
se,[602] and as Cajetan says,[603] itis united with the Word notonly as in the person or in the 
hypostasis, as accidents are so united with substance, butitis united with the Word hypostatically, which 


means substantially, according to the third mode of predication. 


Solution of difficulties. Durandus holds thatthis union is not predicamentally or physically accidental, 

because humanity belongs to the predicamental substance, and notto any ofthe others. Butthe union is 
predicably or logically accidental, because the predicable accidentis defined as thatwhich can be either 
presentorabsentfrom its subjectof predication, withoutthe corruption ofthis latter. Butthe humanity can 


be either presentorabsentfrom the Word, which remains unchanged. 


The principal objections in scholastic form are the following. 


First objection. Whataccrues to anything after the completion of its being, accrues to itaccidentally. But 
the human nature accrues to the Word after the completion ofthe formeras a being. Therefore the 


human nature is united with the Word accidentally. 


Reply. | distinguish the major: if itis notdrawn into the same personal being, Iconcede the major; 
otherwise | deny it. | contradistinguish the minor: thatthe human nature is drawn into the personal being 


ofthe W ord,[604] this | concede; thatit is not, this | deny. 


But | insist. Even though itis drawn into the same personal being, it is united accidentally. The accident 
thataccrues to anysubjectis drawn into the same being ofthe subject. But the accidentis united with this 


subject. Therefore the human nature is united with the Word accidentally. 


Reply. | distinguish the major: thatit is drawn into the same being ofthe suppositum, this | deny; 
im properly so, | concede; forithas its own being, butinheres in a subject. It belongs to the being of 
accidentto inhere. | concede the minor. | distinguish the conclusion: ifthe human nature were an accident 


inhering in the Word, then | concede the conclusion; otherwise ldeny it. 


The human nature is truly united with the Word notonly in the person as accidents are, butalso 
substantially inasmuch as it is terminated by the personality ofthe Word, and has one personal being or 


one existence with it, justas body and soulare so united. 


Again | insist. Nevertheless the union is accidental atleast predicably, ifnotpredicamentally as Durandus 


says. 


W hatis not predicated ofa subject perse is a predicable accident. 


But the human nature is not predicated perse ofthe Word. 


Therefore the human nature is united with the Word as a predicable accident. 


Reply. | distinguish the major; whatis in no way predicated perse, | concede; whatis atleast predicated 
perse in the third mode or perse as subsisting, | deny. | contradistinguish the minor, and |deny the 
consequentand consequence. The humanity of Christdoes notindeed belong to the definition ofthe 
Word orof the Second Person ofthe Trinity, noris ita property of the Word, butthe Word subsists in the 


human nature, and the human nature in the Word. 


Finally | insist. Nevertheless, whatcan be either absentor present, the subjectremaining intact, is united 
with the subjectaccidentally. Butthe human nature can be absentífrom the Word, which remains intact. 


Therefore the human nature is united with the Word accidentally. 


Reply. | distinguish the major: the subject remaining intact considered as a composite, this | concede; the 
subjectconsidered asa mere subsisting form, | deny. | contradistinguish the minor: the human nature can 
be absent, the Word remaining intactconsidered in Himself, as the eternal person, |concede; considered 


as the Word incarnate, I| deny. 


Thus the body is notunited accidentally with the soul, and yetthe body can be separated from the soul, 


this latter continuing to exist, though the composite ceases as such. In otherwords, there can be no 


separation ofthe body from the soul unless there is a cessation ofthe composite, and so the union is per 
se and notperaccidens. Similarly the humanity is united with the Word, although the union between the 


two is not essential. 


Corollary. Hence the hypostatic union differs from an essential union th atwould resultin one sole 
composite nature, such as the union between body and soul. It also differs from an accidental union. Itis, 
however, an absolutely unique union of its kind, one that is subsistential or hypostatic, ora formally 
personal union, and notonly a material union in the person, foreven accidents, which accrue to man, are 


united to him materially in the person, butnotformally as constituting the person. 


Therefore Christ's human nature in the Word is neither a predicamental accident, as, for example, the 
intellectual faculty is in the rational soulorin the angel, nora predicable orcontingentaccidentas, for 


example, a certain person may be sitting instead ofstanding. 


Thus is determined the exactmeaning ofthis conciliar expression, namely, "hypostatic union." We are not 
concerned here with a theological conclusion deduced from the dogma, butwith a metaphysical 
explanation ofthe dogma. The hypostatic union is nota new truth concerning the Incarnation, butitis a 


m etaphysical explanation ofthis revealed truth. 


Seventh Article: Whether The Union Of The Divine Nature And The Human Is Something Created 


State of the question. It seems thatthe union is not anything created, and this forthe following reasons. 


1) Because this union is in God, for itis God united to the human nature, and there can be nothing 


created in God. 


2) The terminus of the union is the uncreated person ofthe Word. Therefore the union itself is not 


anything created. 


This question presents considerable difficulty, because there are three possible meanings to the word 
"union." It may be understood: (1) as unitive action; (2) as ratherthe passive union ofsome things into 


one; (3) as a relation thatfollows from this union. 


1) If we considerthe union as meaning the actofuniting the human nature with the W ord, then certainly 
the action is uncreated, and itis common to the whole Trinity, forthe Fatherand the Holy Ghostunited 
Christ's human nature with the Word, although they did notassume it.[605] This action common to the 
whole Trinity, inasmuch as itis dependenton the omnipotence thatis common to the three Persons, is 


formally immanent, butvirtually transitive, and hence is certainly uncreated. 


2) If we considerthe union as implying a real relation of dependence on the partofChrist's human nature 


on the Word, St. Thomas clearlyshows it to be something created, and so it presents no difficulty. 


3) But if we considerthe union ratheras denoting a passive combination of Christ's humanity with the 

W ord, then theologians dispute whether it is something real and created thatis distinct from the human 
nature. Scotus, Suarez, Vasquez, and certain Thomists, such as the Salmanticenses and Godoy, as also 
Father de la Taille in recenttimes, affirm this view.[606] But Scotus would have itto be something relative 
thatis an extrinsic adjunct, whereas others say itis a substantial mode and the foundation ofthe real 


relation ofwhich St. Thomas speaks. 


On the contrary, Cajetan and several otherThomists, such as Billuartand Father Billot, deny thatthe 
union is something created, remarking thatthere is no substantial mode in this case, one thatis a quasi- 
intermediate connection formally uniting the human nature with the Word, so thatitis impossible to detect 
any other formal union distinct from the extremes united, exceptthe relation itself that follows from the 
passive change effected in the human nature by the action ofthe Word uniting to Himself. So says 
Billuart. Thus passive creation is merely a real relation of dependence, nothing else, and it has its 
foundation in the being ofa creature, inasmuch as a creature is notits own existence. This seems to be 


the true solution ofthe difficulty.[607] Letus see what St. Thomas says. 


In the counterargument he observes thatthis union began in time, therefore itis something created. In the 
body ofthe article, however, he determines whatthis something created formally is. St. Thomas speaks 


only of relation here. His argumentis reduced to the following syllogism. 


Every relation between God and the creature is real in the creature and logical in God. Butthe relation 
aboutwhich we speak is a certain relation of Christ's humanity to the Word. Therefore this union is in 
Christ's humanity as something real, and created, namely, a real relation of dependence on the W ord 


assuming this nature, just as creation is a real relation of dependence ofthe creature on the Creator.[608] 


But whatis the foundation forthis relation? St. Thomas says in the body of this article: "By the change 
effected in the creature such a relation is brought into being," that is, this foundation is passion that 
corresponds to the unitive action. Whetherthis passion is really distinct from the human nature passively 


assumed, is a disputed pointamong the above-mentioned theologians. 


Letus see whetherthe replies to the objections define more clearly the nature ofthis union. 


Reply to first objection. It declares thatthis union is not anything real in God. 


Reply to second objection. ltstates thatthis union is something real and created in the human nature. Itis 


notapparentfrom this reply thatthe union is anything more than a real relation. 


Did St. Thomas speak more explicitly on this pointelsewhere? He certainly did; forin anotherof his 
commentaries he says: "We must know that in the union of the human nature with the divine there can be 
nothing intervening thatis the formal cause ofthe union with which the human nature is joined before it is 
united with the person. For, justas there can be no intervening entity between matterand form thatwould 
be in the matter prior to the substantial form, otherwise accidental existence would be prior to substantial 
existence, which is impossible; so also between the nature and the suppositum there can be nothing 
intervening in the above said mode."[609] Thus there is nothing intervening between the Word and the 
humanity. Hence union in the passive sense or created is nothing else buta real relation ofthe human 
nature thatis dependenton the Word asa person, justas creation in the passive sense is nothing else 


buta real relation of dependence ofthe creature on the Creator. 


Which is the more probable opinion? An intervening substantial mode between the Word and the human 


nature, as Cajetan, Billuartand others show, appears to be inadmissible. 


Proof. The Word is united with the human nature by thatwhereby the Word terminates and maintains it. 
But the Word by Himself or solely by his personality, every formal connection excluded, terminates and 
sustains the human nature. Therefore the Word Himselfor His personality is united with the human 


nature. 


The union ofthe Word with the human nature means nothing else butthe termination ofthis latter; thus 


analogically, in the order of operation, God clearly seen immediately terminates the beatific vision. 


First confirmation. Created subsistence is by itself immediately united with created nature. Therefore a 


fortiori uncreated subsistence is so united, as it is most actual in the notion ofterminating. 


Second confirmation. Likewise existence, as the ultimate actuality, by itself immediately actuates the 
created suppositum ; similarly personality by itselfimmediately is united with created nature, orterminates 
it; so also one and the same point immediately terminates two lines that meet in it, which is a very faint 


image ofthe union ofthe two natures in the Word. 


Doubt. Was the human nature changed in being assumed by the Word? 


Reply. In the strictestsense ofthe term, itwas not, because itdid not exist before itwas assumed, 
inasmuch as it did nothave its own personality, butwas assumed by another personality. A nature must 


be first produced before itcan be assumed. 


Thus St. Thomas shows[610] thatcreation is nota change exceptas we conceive it, for he says: "Change 
means thatthe same something should be differentnowfrom whatitwas previously."[611] Butthis 
cannotbe eitherin creation, oreven in the assumption of Christ's humanity, which did notexist before its 
assumption. And St. Thomas says: "When motion is removed from action and passion, only relation 
remains."[612] Hence creation in the passive sense is nothing buta real relation ofdependence thathas 
its foundation in created substantial being. Similarly, in the hypostatic union, the soul of Christis created 
as dependenton the Word asa person. lfother authors wish to affirm thatit is something else, namely, a 


special substantial mode, letthem prove its existence. St. Thomas never spoke about this special mode. 


W hatis therefore the foundation ofthe relation in the hypostatic union? Itis Christ's humanity, inasmuch 
as itis notterminated by its own created personality, and so itcan be terminated and possessed by the 


Word. 


Eighth Article: Whether Union Is The Same As Assumption 


First conclusion. There is a distinction between union as implying a relation, and assumption that implies 
an action; forthis relation is in Christ's humanity and follows the active assumption, which is the 


foundation for this relation, justas passive generation is the foundation ofthe relation of filiation. 


Second conclusion. Hence assumption implies becoming, whereas union implies having become. Thus 
we say of whattook place, thatthe Word assumed the human nature, and even now thatitis united with 


the Word. 


Third conclusion. Whereas union implies a relation of quasi-equivalence, and both the divine nature and 
the human nature are declared united; butassumption, which is the action ofthe one assuming, does not 


designate the divine nature, butthe agent assuming and the human nature that is assumed. 


Fourth conclusion. Who unitesand who assumes are notthe same absolutely, for only the Son of God 
assumed the human nature, butthe Father and the Holy Spirit are said to unite, butnotto assume. For 
union as an action implies only the conjunction ofextremes, whereas assumption as an action means the 
same as the taking to oneself, inasmuch as He who assumes unites to Himself personally, and is the end 
ofthe terminating action and notmerely its beginning. Every external action of God is common to the 
three persons, justas omnipotence is, from which action derives its power; butone person, such as the 


person ofthe Word, can be separately the terminus ofsome real relation.[613] 


Ninth Article: WhetherThe Union Of The Two Natures In Christ Is The Greatest Of Unions 


State of the question. St. Thomas, as Cajetan remarks, considers union here notso much as a relation, 
butas itis a substantial and immediate conjunction ofthe two natures in the person ofthe Word. And the 
conjunction is the foundation ofthe above-mentioned relation. There are difficulties, as stated in the 


beginning ofthis article. 


1) Unity thatis the principle ofnumber, seems to be a greater unity than Christ. 


2) It seems that this union is notthe greatest, because the divine and human natures are infinitely apart, 


and the greater the distance between the extremes thatare united, the less is the union. 


3) It seems thatthe union between body and soul is greater, because from itthere results whatis one not 


only in person, butalso in nature. 


The counterargument presents a contrary objection, as ifthe union ofthe Incarnation were greaterthan 


the unity of the divine essence. 


Reply. The hypostatic union is the greatestofunions, noton the partofthe things united, buton the part 


ofthe person in whom they are united. 


First part. Itis proved in the body of this article, and in the reply to the second objection as follows: The 
greater the distance between the extremes united, the less is the union in this respect. Butthe divine and 
human natures, which are the extremes ofthis union, are infinitely apart. Therefore the union ofthe divine 


and the human natures is the leastin this respect. 


Second part. Itis proved as follows: On the partofthe medium in which the extremes are united, so much 
the greater is the union as this medium is in more one and simple, and more intimately united with the 
extremes. But the medium in this union, namely, the person ofthe Word, is most simple in Himself, and 
really identical with the divine nature, and substantially united with the human nature, so thatthe person 
ofthe Word imparts to the human nature both subsistence and existence.[614] Therefore this union, on 


the partofthe medium in which it took place, is the greatest ofcreated unions. 


This same principle serves as the means of illustrating the mystical body of Christ. Although the members 
of His mystical body live farapartfrom one another in most distantclimes, yetthey are most closely 


united both in Christand in the Holy Spirit. 


Thus it is thatsometimes two saintly persons living far apart according to their nationality, are more 


intim ately united in Christthan with theirfellow citizens. The principle on which the unity o f the mystical 


body of Christ depends is, indeed, farmore productive ofthisspiritofunity than thatofany family or 


nation on this earth. 


It is the formal unitive principle thatis ofgreater consideration in union than the actual distance, however 
greatthis may be, which separates the members. Thus itis apparentthatthe greatestintimacy is to be 
found in the hypostatic union, which evidently far transcends the unity ofthe mystical body of Christ. 
Nevertheless the hypostatic union is notso greatas the unity of the Trinity;[615] forthe unity of the Trinity 
is a unity ofan absolutely simple nature, which is numerically one in the three divine persons and 


identical with each of them. 


St. Bernard has given us three conclusions in equivalentwords in one of his works, saying: "Among all 
things thatare properly called one, the unity ofthe Trinity holds the first place, in which the three persons 
are one in substance or nature; conversely, thatunion holds the second place by which three substances 


are presentin the one person of Christ,"[616] namely, the Deity, the soul, and the body. 


Reply to firstobjection. The unity ofthe divine person in Christis greater than numerical unity, which is 
the principle of number; forthe unity of a divine person is an uncreated and self-subsisting unity, and is 


incompatible with the nature ofa part. 


This union is sublime; forwhat is extraordinary in the order ofthe beautiful is sublime. Beauty is splendor 
of unity in variety, and the more distant are the extremes thatare united and the more intimately they are 
united, the more beautiful is their union. This union of which we are speaking is unique, and is both a 
miracle and an essentially supernatural mystery. Its real possibility is not apodictically proved by reason 


alone, butit is persuaded and defended againstthose denying it. 


There remains, however, the principal difficulty.[617] Itmay be expressed by the following syllogism. 


Thatunion is greater from which results notonly one person, butalso one nature. Butsuch is the union 


between soul and body. Therefore itis greaterthan the hypostatic union. 


Reply to third objection. On the partofthe medium in which it takes place, the hypostatic union is nobler, 
for "the unity of the divine person is greater than the unity of person and nature in us."[618] This is 
evident, forthe divine person ofthe Word is absolutely simple, whereas the human person and the 
human nature are composite. Thus the human composite is corruptible, whereas the hypostatic union is 


incorruptible. 


How shall we reply, therefore, to the major ofthis objection, namely, that union is greater from which 
results notonly one person butalso one nature? |distinguish: thatthe union is greateron the partofthe 


extremes, this | concede; on the partofthe medium, this | deny. 


Thus the union in the Incarnation is intensively more perfectthan the union between souland body, and 
therefore is indissoluble; whereas soul and body are separated by death, and as long as the soul is 


separated itis not properly a person. 


This article is most sublime in doctrine. It can be developed so as to elevate the mind to spiritual things, 
combining this article with the above-mentioned principle, namely, "Itis a greater dignity to exist in 
something nobler than oneselfthan to exist by oneself."[619] This principle is very rich in possibilities if 
closely examined, firstas found in Christ, and then as itapplies in a certain extended sense to us in the 
operational order. Thus itis better for us to be passive in our relations with God, by a perfectconformity of 
ourwill with the divine will, than following ourown will to rule the world, which is contrary to Satan's 
doctrine, who, in seeking to tempt Christ, said: "All these thingswill | give Thee, if falling down Thou wilt 
adore me."[620] Thereupon Jesus says to him: "Begone, Satan! For itis written: The Lord thy God shalt 
thou adore, and Him only shalt thou serve."[621] Itis a greater dignity for one to existin someone nobler 
than oneselfthan to exist by oneself, and to actin conformity with God's will than to perform greatacts by 
one's own choice. As Cajetan says: "Itis better to obey the king, than to rule overone's household,"[622] 
orit is betterto be in a passive frame ofmind as regards those superiorto us, than to assume an active 
role as regards those inferiorto us; and although it is better to give than to receive, itis betterto receive 
from someone superiorto us, than to give to someone inferior to us. Thus the true way of passivity in the 
spiritual life is nobler than to act, relying on one's own ability, as Dionysius says of Hierotheus thathe was 


"passive to the divine operations (patiens divina) "[623] 


Tenth Article: WhetherThe Union Of The Two Natures In Christ Took Place By Grace 


State of the question. The difficulties atthe beginning ofthis article show clearly the purpose ofthis 
question. ltseems thatthe union did nottake place by grace, because grace is an accident inhering in the 
soul of everyone in the state of grace; whereas the hypostatic union is substantial, as stated above, and 


belongs exclusively to Christ. 


Reply. This union did nottake place by created grace, which is an accident, and an habitual gift inhering 
in the soul, butit took place by uncreated grace, which is the gratuitous will of God doing something 


withoutany preceding merits on the partofthe beneficiary ofthe gift. 


First part. It is evident, because this union is substantial, and not accidental. 


Second part. Itis also evident, because this union infinitely transcends the faculty and exigencies of 


created nature, even the angelic.[624] 


In this article St. Thomas does notspeak ofa substantial mode thatwould be present between the Word 


thatassumes and the humanity thatis assumed. 


Eleventh Article: Whether Any Merits Preceded The Union OfThe Incarnation 


State of the question. In a certain sense itseems the Incarnation was merited, for the just of the Old 
Testament merited eternal life, to which they could attain only through the Incarnation. Therefore itseems 
thatthey likewise merited the Incarnation. Also the Church chants ofthe Blessed Virgin that "she merited 


to bearthe Lord ofall "[625] 


On the contrary, St. Augustine teaches thatno merits preceded our regeneration,[626] and he gives St. 
Paul as his authority.[627] Therefore no merits preceded the generation of Christ. Moreover, in the above- 
mentioned work, St. Augustine shows in his own beautiful way thatthe predestination of Christas man to 
divine natural sonship, could nothave been because of Christ's foreseen merits, for these merits 
presuppose His person already constituted. From this St. Augustine concludes that likewise our 
predestination, of which Christ's predestination is the exemplar, is not because ofour foreseen merits, 


which are the effects of our predestination, as explained by St. Thomas.[628] 


Reply. There are three conclusions in the body ofthe article. 


First conclusion. Christ could not merit His incarnation, because every operation of Christ followed the 
hypostatic union; for Christwas notfirsta mere man, and afterward united to the Word, butatthe very 
moment His human nature was Created, itwas personally united to the Word. This conclusion is de fide 


against Photinus.[629] 


Second conclusion. The patriarchs of the Old Testamentand the Blessed Virgin Mary did not merit and 


could not merit de condigno the Incarnation, and this forthree reasons. 


1) Because the Incarnation transcends the beatitude of eternal life, to which the merits of the just are 
ordained as their ultimate reward. The Incarnation establishes the hypostatic order above the order of 


grace and glory. 


2) Because the principle of grace cannotfall under merit, for it would be its own cause. Thus the state of 
grace does notfall under merit, and a fortiori this applies to the Incarnation, which is the principle of 


grace, forthe Gospelsays: "Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ."[630] 


3) Because the incarnation of Christis forthe reformation ofthe entire human nature, and therefore it is 
noton accountofthe meritof any particular man. St. John says: "Of His fullness we have all 


received."[631] 


Third conclusion. Yetthe patriarchs ofthe Old Testamentmerited the Incarnation congruously orina 
broad sense by desiring and beseeching, foritwas becoming that God should hearken to those who 
obeyed Him. "The Blessed Virgin,"says St. Thomas, "is said to have merited to bear the Lord ofall; not 
thatshe merited His incarnation, butbecause by the grace bestowed upon hershe merited thatgrade of 
purity and holiness which fitted herto be the MotherofGod."[632] These are golden words, and in the 
strictestsense express whatthe Blessed Virgin Mary truly merited, forshe did notmeritthe Incarnation, 
which is the principle of that plenitude of grace which she received so as to merit, butshe merited an 


increase of grace by which she became worthy to be the Mother of God.[633] 


There are some doubts that arise concerning this article. 


Forthe solution ofthese doubts we must recall the division of meritas setforth in the treatise on grace. 
Meritis a work performed thatis deserving ofa reward, or, more correctly, there is a rightto a reward in 
this work performed. Hence the foundation for this division is according to the excellence ofthe work 
performed, inasmuch as there is oris notequality of proportion between the work performed and the 


reward. There is this proportion in condign merit, but notin congruous merit. 
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MERIT 


condign 


which has its foundation at leastin distributive justice, inasmuch as there is condignity or equality of 


proportion between the work and the reward 


congruous 


in the strictsense: is founded on friendship, ora friendly right between persons, inasmuch as friendship is 


a potential part ofjustice 


in the broad sense: is founded on God's pure mercy, withoutimplying any right or obligation to reward 


because ofthe work performed 


First doubt. Could Christhave merited His incarnation by works that followed from it?[634] 


Some theologians, such as Suarez, Ruiz, Coninck, are ofthis opinion, inasmuch as God had decreed the 
execution and continuance ofthe Incarnation in future times because ofthe foreseen future merits of 


Christ. 


The Thomists deny this view. They defend this firstconclusion of St. Thomas by saying that Christ neither 
merited norcould have absolutely merited His incarnation either de condigno or de congruo, noteven by 


works thatfollowed from it. 


The reason forthis is thatthe principle of meritneitherfalls norcan fall under merit, for it would be its own 


cause, as explained in the treatise on grace.[635] 


More briefly, Christdid notmerit His own self. Meritis the morally efficientcause ofreward, inasmuch as 
it is a rightto a reward; if, therefore, the principle of merit were to fall under meritas a reward, then merit 
would be its moral cause; and thus itwould be its own cause; itwould be both cause and effectin the 


same genus and in the same aspect, which is absurd. 


But the Incarnation is the principle of the whole of Christ's merit because itis impossible to conceive of 
any of Christ's operations thatdoes not proceed from His person as the efficient principle thatoperates, 
since actions belong to the supposita, and operation follows being, and the person ofthe Word gives an 


infinite value to Christ's merits, which will be more clearly explained farther on. 


Hence noteven Christ's good works following from the Incarnation could have merited it either de 
condigno orde congruo, for these works would have been the cause of Christ Himself. Similarly the 
Incarnation would have been both cause and effect in the same aspect; itwould have been both principle 
and principled, priorand posterior to itself, allof which are contrary to the principle of contradiction, that 
must be preserved in these mysteries, otherwise mysteries would be nothing butabsurdities, notabove 


reason, butcontrary to reason. 


Confirmation. The Incarnation was decreed even as regards its execution before the merits of Christwere 
foreseen. Forjustas being precedes operation, so the being of Christwas decreed before His 


operation.[636] Hence Christcould nothave merited His incarnation atleastin its essentials. 


Second doubt. Did Christmerit the circumstances of His incarnation? 


The Thomists answer by distinguishing between circumstances either preceding or accompanying the 
Incarnation, and others thatfollow from it. They also subdistinguish the preceding circumstances so faras 


they either are orare not necessarily connected with the Incarnation.[637] They say: 


1) Christdid notmerit the preceding orconcomitantcircumstances ofthe Incarnation that essentially 


belong to His being orwere its necessary accom paniments.[638] 


The reason is that Christ's merits presuppose His incarnation as their principle, and likewise the aforesaid 


circumstances that belong to His essence and individuation in the Incarnation. 


Moreover, God cannot infallibly foresee Christ's future merits, unless He previously foresees that Christ 


will exist in some moment oftime. 


Hence Christdid notmeritto be conceived ofthe Holy Ghost, to be born ofthe Blessed Virgin Mary, of 


the Jewish race, in a certain place, ata certain time, and in a certain manner. 


2) Christ merited those circumstances of His incarnation that neither essentially belong to His being nor 
were its necessary accompaniments, orthose thatdid notpertain to His essence and individuation in the 


Incarnation. 


These circumstances are notthe cause or principle of merit, nor does Christ's meritdepend on them. 
Christ merited all that fittingly can be called merit. Thus He merited whatthe prophets foretold about Him, 
whatthe angel announced,[639] and more probably the virginity of Mary, for Mary's virginity does not 
essentially belong to the Incarnation, any more than thata mother be ofthe white race; nordoes itseem 
necessarily connected with the Incarnation. Likewise Christ merited the Immaculate Conception ofthe 


Blessed Virgin Mary. 


3) Christ merited the circumstances that followed from the Incarnation; because these are not connected 
with the principle of merit, but follow from it. Thus He merited the multitude of angels singing after His 
birth, the adoration ofthe Magi, the appearance ofthe star, the care given to Him by the Blessed Virgin 


Mary and St. Joseph, to be the judge ofthe world, the institutor ofthe sacraments, His resurrection .[640] 


More briefly, as the Salmanticenses say: "Concerning all the circumstances ofthe Incarnation, itmay be 
said that Christdid notmerit those that belong to the essence and individuation ofthe Incarnation, such 
as to be conceived ofthe Holy Ghost, to be born ofthe Virgin, and so He did not meritthe maternity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary; but He merited all the circumstances thatdo not belong to the essence ofthe 


mystery. 


"The reason is, as regards the firstconditions, thatthe principle of merit, the Incarnation, does not fall 
under merit; concerning the othercircumstances, the reason is thatthese are notconnected with the 


principle of merit."[641] Briefly, Christ did not merit His own self. 
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CIRCUMSTANCES OFTHE INCARNATION 


preceding and accompanying it 


those pertaining to essence and individuation of Incarnation 


e.g., conceived ofthe Holy Ghost, born ofthe Virgin Mary; i.e., Christdid not merit her virginal maternity 


(so the Salmanticenses(Christdid not merit these) 


whatdoes not pertain to the essence ofthe Incarnation— (Christdid merit these) 


whatthe prophets foretold about Him, whatthe angel announced, and other such things— following from it 


adoration of Magi, care given to Him by Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph, to institute sacraments, to rise 


from dead— (Christdid merit these) 


Third doubt. Did Christ merit the continuation of His incarnation? Suarez and certain othertheologians 


affirm that He did. 


The majority of the theologians, especially among the Thomists, say that He did not. They give as their 
reason, thatthe continuation does notdiffer from the Incarnation itself, which cannot be the object of 
merit. The Incarnation is nota continuation after the manner ofsuccessive and divisible things by some 
addition, namely, byway of part, degree or help, butitis simultaneously whole and is measured by an 
absolutely indivisible duration, which transcends the continuity of solar time, and also the discrete time in 
the succession ofthoughts ofangels. This duration, that measures the Incarnation, is participated 
eternity, participated indeed inasmuch as the Incarnation had a beginning. The reason is that the 
hypostatic union is unchangeable, and more permanentthan the beatific vision, which is really measured 


by participated eternity on the partofthe object, inasmuch as there is neither change nor succession in it. 


Confirmation. Now the continuation ofthe state of grace until death no more falls under meritthan the 
beginning ofthis state, which is the principle of merit; a fortiori, therefore, the continuation ofthe 
Incarnation, which is the radical principle ofall merits of both Christand baptized persons, does not fall 


under merit. 


Fourth doubt. This concerns the merits ofthe patriarchs ofthe Old Testamentand ofthe Blessed Virgin 


Mary. 


St. Thomas clearly shows indeed thatthey could nothave merited de condigno the Incarnation, which is 
the radical principle ofthe merits ofall men afterthe Fall and their regeneration, and which transcends 

our beatitude orthe ultimate end ofourmerit. This is the commonly accepted and certain opinion among 
theologians, which is expressed in passages of Holy Scripture where itis stated thatthe Incarnation isa 
work of mercy. The canticle thatis called the Benedictus, says: "Through the bowels ofthe mercy ofour 
God, in which the Orient from on high hath visited us."[642] St. Paul says: "But when the goodness and 

kindness of God our Savior appeared; not by the works ofjustice which we have done, but according to 


His mercy He saved us."[643] 


Hence neitherthe Blessed Virgin Mary could merit de condigno the Incarnation; but itwas the radical 
principle ofall the merits ofthe Blessed Virgin Mary, who received the grace ofthe Immaculate 


Conception because ofthe future merits of Christ, as Pius IX declared .[644] 


Therefore the only difficulty that remains is thatwhich concerns congruous merit. In otherwords, what 
does St. Thomas mean by saying toward the end ofthe body of this eleventh article: "Yetthe holy fathers 
ofthe Old Testament merited the Incarnation congruously by desiring and beseeching; foritwas 


becoming that God should hearken to those who obeyed Him"? 


Is ithere a case ofcongruous meritin the strictsense, a merit that is founded on friendship, oron an 
amicable right; oris it merely congruous meritin the broad sense, which has its foundation in God's pure 
mercy who hears our prayers even withouttheir being meritorious eitherde condigno orde congruo,as 


when He hears the prayers ofsinners who cannot meritto be heard, since they are in a state ofsin? 


Several theologians, even some Thomists, say thatcongruous meritis here meant. But they are 
incapable ofsolving the objection thatimmediately presents itself, namely, thatthe incarnation of Christ is 
the principle of the whole merit acquired by the Blessed Virgin Mary, and by the fathers of both the Old 
Testamentand ofthe New.[645] The principle of meritdoes notfall under merit, noteven under 
congruous merit in the strictsense, for this merit has its foundation in friendship or in charity thatcomes 
from Christ. St. Thomas says: "Christis the Saviorofthe whole human race,"[646] as the angel said: "He 


shall save His people from theirsins."[647] 


Some theologians reply that in the intentional orderthe Incarnation is the principle of merit concerning the 
fathers ofthe Old Testament, and in the orderofexecution the merits ofthe fathers prepare forthe 
Incarnation. In otherwords, the Incarnation and these merits are mutually causes, though in a different 


order; the Incarnation is the final cause, butmerits constitute the moral efficient cause. 


This reply is of no value. It would perhaps apply to the merits of Adam in the state of innocence, buthere 


it is valueless; for the merits of the fathers are dependenton the future merits of Christ, notonly as final 


cause, butas moral efficientcause. These causes are mutually causes, though in a differentorder. 
Hence St. Thomas says: "The mystery of the Incarnation is the principle of merit, because of His fullness 
we all have received,"[648] even all the justofthe Old Testament. The same must be said of the merits of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. In the presentstate of man afterthe Fall, there is no merit, noris it possible to 
conceive ofany, which does notderive its value and powerofmeriting from the merits of Christ. Merits in 
Christare notconceived as morally efficient cause ofour merits, exceptso faras Christis considered as 
existing, or absolutely will existin some moment of time, and consequently actually existing and not 
merely intending to exist; for actions belong to supposita thatexist, and operation follows being. Hence 
the principle "causes mutually interact" does notapply here, for they would be causes in the same genus 


ofcausality, which constitutes a vicious circle.[649] 


Hence neitherthe fathers ofthe Old Testamentnorthe Blessed Virgin could merit strictly de congruo the 
accomplishment of the Incarnation as foreseen and decreed by God, northerefore as taking place in 
time. If we merit the attainmentof glory in the orderof execution, itis because God so willed this by His 
eternal and effective decree. This means, as itis commonly said, thatin the intentional order God freely 
wills to give glory to His elect, but He does notwill to give it freely to the adult electin the order of 


execution. This means thatthe adultmust merit glory to which they have been freely predestined.[650] 


Solution ofthe doubt. Several Thomists, such as Sylvius and Gotti, say thatthe problem concerns 

congruous merit in the broad sense ofthe term, which has its foundation in God's pure mercy hearing our 
prayers even though they are notstrictly meritorious, such as the prayers ofsinners.[651] And this seems 
to be the meaning ofthe following textof St. Thomas: "Itwas becoming that God should hearthe prayers 


ofthose who obey Him."[652] Therefore congruous meritin the broad sense is the same as im pétration. 


Otherwise 1.the Fathers would have merited something betterthan Christ Himself merited; 2. Christ 
would be indebted to the fathers for His incarnation; 3. The Incarnation would notbe a work of pure 


mercy. 


Thus the principle enunciated by St. Thomas in the body of this eleventh article, namely, "the principle of 
merit does notfall under merit," remains intact. This principle applies equally to strictly congruous merit, 
which is the result of God's love obtained forus by Christ, as to condign merit. Sacrosanctalso is the 
principle that Christis the source ofthe merits ofthe regenerated both in the Old Testamentand in the 


New, even of the merits ofthe Blessed Virgin Mary. 


This interpretation is confirmed by the factthat St. Thomas denies thatthe Blessed Virgin Mary merited 
the Incarnation, for he writes: "The Blessed Virgin is said to have merited to bearthe Lord ofall, notthat 
she merited His incarnation, but because by the grace bestowed upon hershe merited that grade of 


purity and holiness which fitted herto be the Mother of God."[653] 


St. Thomas said practically the same in anotherof His works, in which he wrote: "The Blessed Virgin did 
notmerit the Incarnation, butafter its accomplishments she merited to be instrumental in bringing it about, 
notby condign merit, but by congruous merit, inasmuch as itwas becoming thatthe Mother of God 


should be most pure and most perfect."[654] 


Objection. Strictly congruous merit has its foundation in the mutual friendship prevailing between the one 
who merits and the one who rewards. Butthe holy fathers who desired the Incarnation were God's 
friends, and a fortiori the Blessed Virgin was. Therefore the Blessed Virgin and the holy fathers de 


congruo merited the Incarnation. 


Reply. | distinguish the major; when nothing militates againstthe notion of merit, | concede the major; 
otherwise | deny it. Butthe obstacle here is thatthe Incarnation is the principle of merit for the fathers, 
and cannotbe merited. Moreover, as already stated, the Incarnation constitutes a special hypostatic 
order, which is beyond the scope of merit; forthe only purpose of merit is forthe attainment of eternal 
happiness, and "the union ofthe Incarnation transcends the union ofthe beatified mind with God, and 


therefore itcannot fall under merit,"[655] as St. Thomas says. 


Twelfth Article: Whether The Grace Of Union Was Natural To The Man Christ 


Cajetan remarks thatthis question concerns Christ, notas God, butas man. Is the grace of union natural 


to Him? 


Reply. The grace of union is not natural to Christ, ifthis would mean that itis caused by the principle of 
the human nature; but it may be called natural inasmuch as itwas bestowed upon Him together with the 
human nature, and moreover, inasmuch as itcomes from the divine nature of Christ. Infused habitual 


grace in the soul of Christis also natural in this sense. 


The reason is that both graces are substantially supernatural and were given to Christatthe momentof 


His conception. 


Doubt. Was the Blessed Virgin Mary the instrumental cause ofthe union ofthe human nature with the 


Word atthe very moment of Christ's conception? 


Reply. Mostcertainly no creature was orcould be the principal efficient cause ofthe Incarnation, forthe 
Incarnation is not only a work that belongs properly to God, such as creation, but itis His greatestwork; 
for it is a miracle ofthe firstorder surpassing in substance all created and creatable powers and all 

exigencies ofwhatsoevercreated nature. Itis also a mystery thattranscends the mysteries of grace and 


thatconstitutes a special order, known as the hypostatic order. 


The Incarnation was a work ofthe Trinity, by reason ofomnipotence, which is a common attribute ofthe 
three persons. Thus, as we stated, the Father and the Holy Ghostjoined in the actofuniting the human 


nature with the Word, butonly the Son assumes or takes this nature to Himself. 


But a doubtarises. Was the Blessed Virgin the instrumental cause ofthe Incarnation? 


The question is disputed. St. Thomas says thatMarywas not, for he writes: "In the conception of Christ, 
the Blessed Virgin took no active part, butwas merely the material cause."[656] Butthe instrumental 


cause takes an active partthrough the powerofthe principalagent. 


Likewise St. Thomas maintains thatthere is no instrumental cause in creation,[657] noteven in the 
creation ofthe souls of infants, which occurs everyday. The parents are notthe efficientcause, but 
merely furnish the matter or dispose the body forthe reception ofthe soul; a fortiori there is no 


instrumental cause in the Incarnation. 


The principle on which this a fortiori argumentrests may be illustrated by the following syllogism. 


An instrumentmustdispose the subject forthe effectof the principal agent. But, as in creation, there is no 
subjectfrom which is produced thatwhich is created from nothing; so in the Incarnation there is no pre- 
existing subjectto be disposed, forthe Incarnationis the communication ofthe personality ofthe Word to 
the human nature of Christ. The Word, however, is beyond the scope ofcreated action, and is notthe 
subjecton which created action operates. Matter cannot be disposed forsomething uncreated, namely, 


forthe Word thatassumes. Therefore there is no instrumental cause in the Incarnation.[658] 


Hence, if the Blessed Virgin is said attimes to be the instrumental cause ofthe creation of Christ's soul 
and even ofthe Incarnation, this mustbe understood in a broad sense, inasmuch as she provided the 


matterwhich was formed by the Holy Ghostinto the human nature and united with the Word. 


CHAPTER V: QUESTION 3: THE MODE OF THE UNION ON THE PART OF THE PERSON ASSUMING 


After the consideration ofthe hypostatic union in itself, we must now discuss the nature ofthis union on 


the partofthe person assuming. 


John of St. Thomas observes in the beginning of his commentary on this third question that St. Thomas 


divides it into two parts: 1. the person assuming (a. 1-5); 2. the mannerofthe assumption (a. 6-8). 


First Article: Whether It Is Fitting ForA Divine Person To Assume 


Cajetan says the purportofthis title is to show thatthe question ofthis article concerns the divine person 


as such, so faras we introduce a mental distinction between person and the divine nature.[659] 


State of the question. Itis apparent from the firsttwo difficulties presented atthe beginning ofthe article, 
namely, that there is no possibility of any addition to a divine person because this person is in Himself 


infinitely perfect. Also incommunicability belongs to the conceptofperson. 


Conclusion. To assume a nature is most properly befitting to a person. 


Authoritative proof. St. Augustine, who is quoting St. Fulgentius, says: "This God, thatis, the Only- 


begotten One, took the form, that is, the nature ofa servantto His own person." 


Prooffrom reason. Itmay be expressed in syllogistic form as follows: The word "assume," which 
practically means to take to oneself, is both the principle and the term ofan act. But only a person can be 


both the principle and term of an act. Therefore only a person can assume. 


The other articles of this question will bring out more clearly the meaning of the adverb "most properly." 


Proofofminor. It belongs to a person to act, foractions are attributed to supposita, and a person is that 
which by itself separately exists and acts. Moreovera person is the term ofthis assumption, because the 


union took place in the person and notin the nature. 


Assumption is properly an action by which the human nature is drawn into the subsistence ofthe Son, so 
thatit may subsist by this subsistence. Hence this action notonly produces in the human nature of Christ 


a relation of dependence on the Word, butcommunicates to itthe personality of the Word. 


Reply to first objection. No addition is made to the divine person, who is infinite. Butwhatis divine is 


united to man. Hence not God, butman is perfected. 


Reply to second objection. "A divine person is said to be incommunicable inasmuch as it cannot be 
predicated ofseveralsupposita, butnothing prevents several things being predicated ofthe person.... But 
this is properto a divine person, on account ofits infinity, that there should be a concourse of natures in 


it, in subsistence."[660] 


Doubt. Does the termination of another nature belong exclusively to a divine person, so thatitwould be 
repugnantto every created or creatable personality? Can an angel, for example, ora devil assume the 
human nature? Some thoughtthat St. John the Baptistwas an angel incarnate, and thatAntichrist will be 


a devil incarnate. 


Reply. It is the common teaching among theologians that no created person can assume a nature into 
union with its suppositum. So say Cajetan, Soto, Alvarez, Medina, Suarez, Vasquez, Billuart. The reason 
is that finite personality derives its limitation and species from the nature whose complementand term it 
is. Although subsistence is the mode and term ofthe nature, it does notspecify the nature, but is 
specified by it. Thus we speak of the human personality, or ofthe angelic personality; hence it implies a 
contradiction for the same personality of one nature to terminate another. On the contrary, the divine 
personality because ofits infinity, as St. Thomas says,[661] is above both genus and species and 


contains formally and eminently the power ofall possible personalities. 


Second Article: Whether It Is Befitting To The Divine Nature To Assume 


State of the question. The meaning ofthe title is, as Cajetan remarks, whetherde facto itis true thatthe 


Deity, or rather God, assumed the human nature.[662] 


lt seems notto be true, because the union did nottake place in the nature, butin the person; also 


because to assume in this mannercould be said ofthe three persons. 


Nevertheless, St. Augustine or rather St. Fulgentius, who is quoted in the counter-argument, says thatthe 


divine nature took our nature. 


Conclusion. In the strictest sense a person is said to assume inasmuch as it is both principle and term of 
the assumption. In a secondary sense, however, itcan be said thatthe Deity or God assumed the human 
nature inasmuch as the Deity was the principle ofthe assumptive actbutnotits term. The whole article 


must be read.[663] 


All the other articles ofthis question, on the supposition ofthe real possibility, even ofthe very factofthe 
incarnation ofthe Word, examine whatelse was either possible or impossible. | say: "on the supposition 
ofthe real possibility ofthe incarnation ofthe Word," which, as already stated, is neither demonstrated by 
reason alone, norcan be disproved, but is persuaded and defended against those denying it, and is firm ly 


held by faith. 


Third Article: WhetherThe Nature Abstracted From The Personality Can Assume 


State of the question. The meaning ofthe title is: Can the divine nature assume a nature différé nt from its 
own, if by God we understand, in the way the pagans and Jews imagine Him to exist, without personal 


relations and withoutpersons, as our Catholic faith acknowledges to be in Him? 


lt seems thatthe divine nature cannotso assume; because, as stated above, itbefits the nature to 


assume because ofthe person, and because the union took place notin the nature, butin the person. 


Reply. It is affirmed, nevertheless, thatthe divine nature can assume ournature. 


Proof. Itis taken from the counterargumentofthis article, from the argumentative partand from the reply 
to the second objection. The reasons given are: 1. In this hypothesis, God's omnipotence, bywhich the 
Incarnation took place, would remain. 2. There would also remain the one personality of God as the Jews 


understand, which could be the term ofthe assumption.[664] 


In God, the Deity and God are identical, orin God whereby itis and whatis are the same; for God's 


essence is His self-existing being.[665] 


Firstdoubt. Is itsomething absolute orsomething relative thatimmediately terminates the human nature 


of Christ? 


Reply. It is something relative that immediately and proximately terminates Christ's human nature, 
namely, the personality ofthe Word, which is constituted by relative subsistence, or by the subsisting 
relation ofsonship, as explained in the treatise on the Trinity. The divine relations are subsisting relations, 
inasmuch as their inexistence (esse in) is substantial and not accidental as in created predicamental 


relations, for example, in created paternity and created sonship.[666] 


Proof. The Eleventh Council of Toledo in its profession of faith says: "Neither the Holy Spirit nor God the 
Father, butonly the person ofthe Son took flesh."[667] Butif the Word were to terminate the human 
nature formally and proximately by a common and absolute subsistence, then the Fatherand the Holy 


Spirit equally with the Son, would have been incarnate. 


Second doubt. Could the triune God assume the human nature primarily on account of absolute 


subsistence, and only secondarily on accountofrelative subsistences? 


Reply. The triune God could have assumed absolutely our human nature, because this absolute 
subsistence "could be the principle and term ofthis assumption," as stated by St. Thomas in this 
article.[668] Forthe reason why God subsists in His own nature, can be the reason why He subsists in a 
different nature. Butabsolute and common subsistence could be the reason for His subsistence in a 


different nature. 


Third doubt. Whatis the difference between the incommunicability of absolute subsistence and ofrelative 


subsistence? 


Reply. The firstincommunicability is notwithin the Trinity, butonly external to it. The second 
incommunicability is both internal and externalto the Trinity. Common and absolute subsistence does not 
form ally attribute incommunicability internally to the Deity, forthe Deity is communicated to the Son and to 
the Holy Ghost. On the contrary, the personality ofthe Fatheris notcommunicated to the Son. But God 
by reason of His common and absolute subsistence is incommunicable externally, in this sense thatHe is 
by Himselfseparately existing, really and essentially distinctfrom the world. St. Thomas says: "A person 


is said to be incommunicable inasmuch as it cannot be predicated ofseveralsupposita."[669] 


W hatthe philosopher means by saying that God is personal, is that He is the separately existing being, 
distinct from every creature, intelligentand free and so is externally incommunicable. When theologians 
speak ofthe three divine persons, whatthey firstofall have in mind is internal incommunicability. Thus 

the Father communicates the whole divine nature to the Son, but not His personality, which is the 


subsistentrelation of paternity in opposition to filiation.[670] 


Objection. The Fathers and councils never mention this absolute subsistence, which seems to have been 


discovered byCajetan. 


Reply. They never referred to itbecause there was no occasion ofdoing so to refute errors against itsuch 
as Nestorianism and Monophysitism, which had notyetarisen. It sufficed to exclude union in the nature 
and affirm the union in the person ofthe Word, as recorded in revelation. Absolute subsistence was not 


discovered by Cajetan, for St. Thomas explicitly refers to it in this third article. 


Fourth Article: Whether One Person WithoutAnother Can Assume A Created Nature 


State of the question. The difficulty, as presented bythe firstobjection, is thatassumption, being a certain 
external operation, pertains to all three persons, who operate externally by a common omnipotence. Thus 
it has been shown[671] thatthe Trinity of persons cannotbe known from creatures by natural reason; for 


"the creative power of God is common to the whole Trinity."[672] 


Reply. Nevertheless itis offaith thatonly the Son of God became incarnate, neitherthe Father nor the 
Holy Spirit. The Eleventh Council of Toledo says: "We believe thatof these three persons, only the 


person ofthe Son... true man... assumed[our nature],"[673] 


The body ofthe article contains the solution of the difficulty arising from the definition of assumption, or to 


assume. 


Assumption implies two things: the actof assuming and the term ofthe assumption. But revelation says 


thatonly the person ofthe Son is the term ofthe assumption. Therefore assumption, considered as the 


term, applies only to the person ofthe Son, although considered as an act, itis common to the three 


persons. 


Thus we said thatthe Fatherand the Holy Ghostunited the human nature with the Word, but They did not 


assume it in the sense ofterm. 


Fifth Article: Whether Each Of The Divine Persons Could Have Assumed Human Nature 


State of the question. The difficulty is, as stated in the second objection, that by the divine Incarnation, 
men acquired the adoption ofsons, which is a participated likeness of natural sonship, which applies only 
to the Son. Therefore itseems thatonly the Son could be incarnate. Moreover, to be incarnate is to be 
sent, which cannotapply to the Father, who cannotbe sentby any person, since the othertwo persons 


proceed from Him. 


Reply. Nevertheless itis affirmed, thateach ofthe persons could have assumed human nature. For to 
assume another nature is befitting to God because of His omnipotence, as the principle ofthe 
assumption, and because of His person, as the term ofthe assumption. Buteach ofthe divine persons is 
omnipotentand has His own personality. Therefore each ofthe divine persons could have assumed 


human nature. 


Reply to firstobjection. Itwas fitting, if the Father became incarnate, for Him as man to have been the 
Son of man, for example, the son of David; for this would be according to difference of natures, and would 


notresultin confusion of realities, butatmost of names. 


Reply to second objection. It contains a beautiful scriptural text concerning adoptive sonship, which is a 
certain participated likeness of natural sonship. Butifthe Father became incarnate, we would have 
received this adoptive sonship from Him, as coming from the principle of natural sonship;[674] butfarther 


on in this question, itis shown thatitwas more fitting for the Son to have become incarnate.[675] 


Reply to third objection. The Father, who is innascible as to eternal birth, could have been born 

tem porally as man if He had become incarnate. In such case the Incarnation would nothave been a 
mission. Thus the Fatherdwells in the just, as the Son and the Holy Ghostdo, but He is notsent, and so 
He comes without being sent; whereas the other two persons are sent by Him. So the pope sends His 


legate, buthe himself is notsent, butcomes. 


Sixth Article: Whether Several Divine Persons Can Assume One And The Same Individual Nature 


State of the question. The meaning is: Can the three persons assume this human nature, terminating it 


proximately and immediately by theirown relations? 


The difficulty is thatit could notthen be said the human nature is assumed by one man or by several 


men, because there would be one human nature and three divine persons who possess it. 


Reply. Yet St. Thomas affirms the possibility ofthe three persons assuming one and the same human 


nature. lt is the commonly accepted teaching, butitwas attacked by Scotus. 


Indirect proof. Itis taken from the counterargument ofthis article, and proceeds by way ofanalogy; for 
justas the divine nature is common to the three persons, so likewise the human individualized nature can 


be common to Them. 


A more directand proper proofis found in the argumentative partofthis article. Itmay be expressed by 


the following syllogism. 


The divine persons do notexclude one another from communicating in the same nature, since they 


terminate together the same divine nature. 


But in the mystery ofthe Incarnation, the whole reason ofthe deed is the power ofthe doer, as Augustine 


says. 


Therefore in passing judgmenton the act, we must take into special consideration the condition ofthe 


person assuming, who does notexclude the othertwo persons from communicating in the same nature. 


There is no repugnance on the partofthe human nature, because itcan be assumed, notby reason of its 
natural limited power, but because ofits obediential power, which extends to all thatis not essentially 


repugnant. 


W hatis truly impossible is fora divine person to assume a human person, forthen there would be two 


persons in one person. 


Reply to firstobjection. It contains the solution ofthe difficulty proposed in the objection, namely, that, 
granting the hypothesis, itwould be true to say thatthe three divine persons were one man, because of 
the one human nature, justas we say that they are one God, because ofthe one divine nature, which is 


one numerically, withoutany multiplication and division.[676] 


Seventh Article: Whether One Divine Person Can Assume Two Human Natures 


State of the question. This question is posited, as the preceding questions are, so as to make itknown 


more clearly in whatthe mystery ofthe Incarnation consists on the partofthe person assuming. 


The difficulty is thatthere would be one suppositum fortwo natures ofthe same species, forexample, the 
same divine person would be Peterand John. Another difficulty is that it could notthen be said thatthe 
person incarnate is one man, because He would have two human natures; norseveral men, because 
several men have distinct supposita. Itis notapparent how these two human natures could be united to 


each other, one ofthese natures being perhaps in one part ofthe world, and the other in another part. 


Reply. St. Thomas affirms, however, the possibility ofsuch an assumption. 


Indirect proof. It is taken from the counter-argumentofthis article, and may be expressed by the following 


syllogism. 


W hateverthe Fathercan do externally, the Son also can do. Butafter the Incarnation, the Father can 
assume a human nature distinctfrom thatassumed by the Son. Therefore the Son can assume a human 


nature distinct from the one He assumed. 


Direct proof. This same principle is again invoked, as in the following syllogism. 


The powerofa divine person, both as regards the principle in the assumption and as regards the term of 
the assum ption, is infinite; norcan it be restricted to whathas been created. Buta divine person would be 
restricted in power if He could assume only one human nature. Therefore a divine person can assume 


more than one human nature. 


Some have objected thatsuch two human natures would interpenetrate. 


Reply. To establish the truth of this conclusion, itis not necessary for the divine person to assume these 
two natures in the same place; for divine immensity makes it possible for any of the divine persons to 
assume one ofthe human natures in Rome, and the other in some place faraway from this city. Such 


action involves no absurdity.[677] 


Reply to firstobjection. "There can be a numerical multitude on the partofthe nature, on accountofthe 


division of matter, without distinction of supposita." 


Reply to second objection. There would still be one man, and notseveral, because there is only one 
suppositum. In fact, one divine person could assume many individual human natures, and there would be 
no pantheism in this forthere would be no confusion ofthe divine nature with the human nature; butall 


these natures would be impeccable. Toletus gave us a good rule to follow, one thatis taken from the 


teaching of St. Thomas. He says: "For the multiplication of concrete substantive names both kinds of 


m ultitude are required, namely, ofsupposita and of forms; the absence ofone results in unity."[678] 


Eighth Article: Whether It Was More Fitting That The Person Of The Son Rather Than Any Other Divine 


Person Should Assume Human Nature 


State of the question. It seems thatit is not, because the effectofthe Incarnation is a kind of second 
creation, which befits the Father, inasmuch as creative power is appropriated to Him. Besides, the 


Incarnation is ordained to the remission of sins, which is attributed to the Holy Ghost. 


Conclusion. Yetitwas most fitting thatthe person ofthe Son should become incarnate, and this for three 


reasons. 


1) Because ofthe principle ofthe union. All things were made by the Word, as by the exemplary cause. 
Therefore itwas fitting that ail things be restored by the Word. Thus the craftsman, by the intelligible form 


orconceptofhis art, whereby he fashioned his handiwork, restores itwhen it has fallen into ruin. 


2) The end ofthe union. It was fitting that He who is the natural Son of God, should make us adoptive 
sons.[679] He received by eternal generation the whole divine nature without its being multiplied or 
divided; butwe receive a participation ofthe divine nature, orthe radical principle ofstrictly divine 


operations, and finally a participation ofthe beatific vision .[680] 


3) Reparation forsin. An inordinate desire forknowledge had resulted in the sin and spiritual death of 


man. Hence it was fitting that reparation be made by Him to whom wisdom is attributed. 


St. Paulsays: "[God] predestinated[us] to be made conformable to the image of His Son, that He might be 
the first-born among many brethren."[681] St. Thomas in commenting on this text[682] shows clearly that 
adoptive sonship is a participated likeness of natural and eternal sonship. Adoption is generally known as 
the legal acceptance ofan unrelated person as son.[683] To adoptis to admitsomeone freely as heir to 
one's estate .[684] It befits the whole Trinity to adopt men, "although in God, to beget belongs to the 
person ofthe Father, yetto produce any effectin creatures is common to the whole Trinity, by reason of 
the oneness of Their nature; because, where there is one nature, there must be one powerand one 
operation."[685] The adopted son of God is notstrictly begotten, but made; yetsometimes it may be said 
that he is begotten, by reason ofspiritual regeneration, which is gratuitous and not natural. Hence it be fits 


the whole Trinity to adopt men as sons. 


Nevertheless St. Thomas says: "Adoptive sonship is a certain likeness ofthe eternalsonship.... Now man 


is likened to the splendor ofthe eternal Son by reason ofthe light of grace which is attributed to the H oly 


Ghost. Therefore adoption, though common to the whole Trinity, is appropriated to the Fatheras its 
author; to the Son as its exemplar, to the Holy Ghostas imprinting on us the likeness of this 
exemplar."[686] Itis easy to assign similarities and differences between the divine, natural, eternal 
sonship and adoptive sonship; forthe Son of God is by nature begotten, notmade; He is lightoflight, true 
God of true God; possesses the whole Deity thatcan neither be divided nor multiplied. The adopted son 
is made, not begotten, but he is spiritually born of God by grace, which is a participation ofthe divine 
nature, and this radically disposes him for strictly divine acts, namely, to see God face to face and love 


Him for all eternity. 


Recapitulation. Whathas been discussed in this third question willenable us to acquire a better 


understanding ofthe hypostatic union in all its aspects so far considered. 


Therefore ithas been established thatin the strictestsense itbefits a divine person to assume a created 
nature, thatis, take it to Himself (a. 1 and 2). Nevertheless, God as conceived by Jews and Monotheists, 
notconsisting ofthree persons who are related to one another, could assume a created nature, because 
He is omnipotent, and He could terminate this nature by absolute subsistence, which is common to the 


three divine persons. 


It follows from this, as has been stated, that anyone ofthe divine persons could assume the human 
nature. In fact, the three divine persons could assume one and the same human nature, justas they have 


one and the same divine nature. 


Finally, one divine person could assume two human natures, because the power ofthe person on the part 
ofthe principle and the term ofthe assumption is infinite. But although these divers hypotheses are 
possible, itwas more fitting thatthe Son of God ratherthan the Fatherorthe Holy Ghostshould assume 


the human nature of Christ. 


CHAPTER VI: QUESTION 4: THE MODE OF THE UNION ON THE PARTOF THE HUMAN NATURE 
ASSUMED 


We must now discuss the mode ofthe union noton the partofthe person assuming, buton the part of 


whatwas assumed; and here two things must be considered. 


1) Whatthe Word assumed: 


a) The human nature itself (q. 4). 


b) Ofthe parts ofthe human nature, which refutes Docetism and Apollinarianism (q. 5). 


c) Of the orderofthis assumption, for example, whetherthe soul was assumed before the flesh (q. 6). 


2) Whatthings were co-assumed; (a) of perfections, where the habitual grace of Christ, His knowledge 
and powerare discussed; (b) of defects, or ofthose defects which Christ voluntarily accepted for our 
satisfaction, such as passibility ofthe body, death, in which Christ's impeccability is discussed, as also 


His propassions, (q. 7-15) 


Thus the treatise on the hypostatic union is complete, since we find discussed: (a) the union itself (q. 2); 
(b) the person assuming (q. 3); (c) the nature assumed, both as to its parts and those things co-assumed 
(q. 4-15). Afterward there will be a discussion ofthe consequences ofthe union, in themselves and in 


their relations both to the Father and to us. 


The fourth question contains six articles, treating ofthe human nature in itself, both in its relation to 


human personality, which Christdid nothave, and in its relation to individuals of the human nature. 


First Article: Whether Human Nature Was More Assumable By The Son Of God Than Any Other Nature 


State of the question. The inquiry concerns human nature as assumable, notaccording to its natural 
passive power noraccording to its obediential power,[687] but according to its fitness.[688] The more 
common opinion among theologians affirms with St. Thomas[689] that according to God's absolute power 


any other nature is assumable. The discussion here concerns only its fitness. 


This question is of some importance in determining whetherbesides the obediential powerthere is a 
fitness attached to the nature, butnotnecessarily so, for example, a fitness of assumption in the human 


nature ratherthan in the angelic. 


First objection. The difficulty is that God's absolute power is notlimited to one nature; forjustas there is 
no such thing actually as the bestof all possible worlds, so there is no created nature that is more fitted 


for the hypostatic union. 


Second objection. The difficulty is that also in irrational creatures there is a trace of God's image. 


Third objection. In the angelic nature we find a more perfectlikeness of God than in the human nature, 


and there is need of redemption forangels thatare sinners. 


Fourth objection. Finally the whole universe is more capable of assumption than the human nature. 


Conclusion. Itwas more fitting, says St. Thomas, forthe human nature to be assumed by the Word, than 


any other nature. 


Authoritative proof. This fittingness is intimated in various passages of Scripture. Thus the Wisdom of God 
is represented assaying: "My delights were to be with the children ofmen."[690] Similarly St. Paul writes: 
"Foritbecame Him, forwhom are all things, and by whom are all things, who had brought many children 
into glory, to perfectthe authoroftheirsalvation, by His passion.... Fornowhere doth He take hold ofthe 
angels, butofthe seed of Abraham He taketh hold. Wherefore itbehooved Him in all things to be made 
like unto His brethren, that He mightbecome a merciful and faithful high priest before God, that He might 
be a propitiation forthe sins ofthe people."[691] Christhad to be both priestand victim because no other 


victim was worthy of fulfilling this role. 


Theological proof. Itmay be reduced to the following syllogism. 


This greater fitness may be viewed both according to the dignity and the necessity or need ofthe 


assumable nature. 


But the human is more worthy than the irrational nature since itcan attain to union with the Word by 
knowledge and love.[692] Moreover, itneeded reparation, since itwas subjected to original sin, which is 
nottrue ofthe angels, forall did not sin, and those who did are already confirmed in their sin and 
incapable of redemption. Therefore itwas more fitting for the human nature than any other nature to be 
assumed by the Word. This conclusion mustbe understood in the sense given by St. Thomas at the end 
ofthe argumentative partofthis article, where he says: "Hence itfollows thatonly human nature was 


assumable." 


Moreover, as St. Thomas remarks in another of his works,[693] the human nature is a quasi-compendium 
ofthe universe, a microcosm, inasmuch as it contains within itself being, as in minerals, life as in the 


lowerforms ofliving animals, intelligence as in the angels, although in notso perfecta way. 


The solution ofthe difficulties raised in the objections confirms this lastobservation of St. Thomas. 


Reply to firstobjection. Here itis shown that besides the obediential power, which includes everything 
thatis notin itself repugnantto reason, there can be a certain fitness orcongruity in the human nature for 
its being assumed by the Word in the hypostatic union, a fitness that is not found either in stones, plants, 
a lamb, or a dove. Hence St. Thomas says in this reply: "Therefore a creature is said to be not 
assumable, notas ifwe withdrew anything from the powerof God, butin orderto show the condition of 


the creature which has no capability for this." Therefore this capability, which is in neither stone nor dove, 


is notthis obediential power for assumption, which is in eithera stone orin any animal, forexample, in 


the mostspotless lamb. 


As Cajetan remarks, St. Thomas did notask whetherthe Word can assume the nature ofa stone. There 
is nothing intrinsically impossible in this according to God's purely absolute power, butthere would be no 
end or purpose in doing this. Thus God can by His purely absolute power annihilate the Blessed Virgin 

M ary, butthere is no reason fordoing so on the partofthe end in view. Therefore this is repugnant, ifnot 


by God's purely absolute power, atleast by His ordained power, either ordinary or extraordinary. 


Yet there is truly in the nature ofeithera stone, a lamb, ora dove a non-repugnance or obediential power 


forthe hypostatic union, although there is no capability in the sense ofcongruity. 


From this reply to the first objection, itseems to follow thatthe capability or fitness of our nature to be 
elevated to the beatific vision is notthis obediential power, which ofitself requires nothing else buta non- 
repugnance to this elevation, inasmuch as God can do whatever is notrepugnant. In fact, as will be 
stated fartheron, there is in the most holy soul of Christ the obediential power fora greater degree ofthe 
light of glory.[694] The obediential powerofour intellect is in itself unrestricted, because our intellect by 
God's absolute power, can always be raised to a higher degree ofthe lightof glory, and our will to a 


higherdegree ofcharity. 


There remains this obediential power in the nature ofthe damned for being raised to the beatific vision, 


but it is no longer any fittingness in them. 


Reply to second objection. "The irrational creature which falls short ofthe union with God by operation 


has no fitness to be united with Him in personal being." 


Reply to third objection. Concerning the reply to this third objection, which must be real, Cajetan observes 
against Scotus, that for St. Thomas personality is something positive and real that is distinct from the 
individualized nature, forinstance, from Michaelness, because St. Thomas says: "In this way, nothing 
pre-existing would be corrupted in it,"[695] if God, by producing a new angelic nature, were to unite it to 


Him self. 


In this same reply, itis pointed outthatthe bad angels fell irreparably, though not indeed absolutely, but 
according to the way that is consistent with divine providence, as already explained by St. Thomas, for, 
when asking whether the will ofthe demons is confirmed in evil, he says: "The angel's free will is flexible 
to either opposite before the choice, but not after."[696] This means thatthe angel's choice elicited by 

means of intuitive and simultaneous knowledge ofthose things that must be considered in the object, is 


irrevocable, and thus it participates in the immutability of the divine choice, which is both most free and 


absolutely immutable. On the contrary, our choice is elicited by means ofabstractive and discursive 
knowledge, which only gradually acquires the knowledge ofall those things thatmust be considered. 
Hence it is revocable, inasmuch as after the choice we can considercertain new things not previously 


considered.[697] 


Hence man is capable ofredemption, butnotthe angel. Moreover, the first man was tempted by the devil 
and fell, whereas the devil fell solely by his own will. Hence the human nature is more worthy of 


compassion than the nature ofthe fallen angel. 


First doubt. Can an irrational nature, such as thatofa lamb or dove, be united befittingly with the person 


ofthe Word? 


Reply. Several theologians give an affirmative answer,justas itwas not unbecoming forthe Word 
incarnate to be scourged, spit upon, and to die. In fact, during the three days of death, the Word remained 
hypostatically united to the corpse, not personally, butsubsistentially. Butthese reasons do notreston 
solid grounds, for the Word was united to the corpse of Christ, only because itwas previously united to 
His human nature, and, ifthe Word was scourged and crucified, this was meritorious for our redemption. 
W hereas there is no comparison in the above-mentioned hypothesis, because the dove and the lamb are 


incapable of meriting and satisfying. 


Second doubt. St. Thomas says in various passages thatsuppositum and nature are the same in the 
angels;[698] yetin his reply here[699] he holds that the angelic nature is assumable, which cannotbe 


unless it is distinct from the suppositum. 


Reply. Cajetan, Medina, Alvarez, Gonet, and Billuartsay thatSt. Thomas in the passage cited above[700] 
means thatthe angelic nature is notdistinctfrom its individualizing notes; buthe holds thatthe angel has 
its own subsistence or personality that is distinct from its nature, which itwould lose ifthe angelic nature 
were united with the Word. On several occasions St. Thomas says thatthere is a difference between 
whatis (suppositum), and being (existence).[701] Foritis manifest that Michael has notonly his nature or 


Michaelness, butalso his being and accidents, such as successive intellections and volitions. 


Second Article: Whether The Son Of God Assumed A Person 


State of the question. The difficulty is thatthe Son of God assumed an individualized nature and thus it 


appears that He assumed this particular man or person. 


Reply. Nevertheless, the answer is that He did notassume a person, which is of faith against 


Nestorius,[702] inasmuch as the Church defined the union to be subsistential, so thatthere is only one 


person in Christ, the counterargument gives a quotation from St. Fulgentius, underthe name of St. 


Augustine. 


The theologicalexplanation is given in the body ofthe article, which may be explained bythe following 
syllogism. Whatis assumed must be presupposed to the assumption. Buta person in human nature is 
notpresupposed to assumption, butis ratherthe term ofthe assumption. Therefore the human person is 


notassumed; butthe person ofthe Word assumed to Himself the human nature. 


Indirect proofof minor. Ifthe person were presupposed, then itwas either corrupted, in which case its 
assumption was to no purpose; oritremained afterthe union, and then there were two persons in Christ, 
which is contrary to revelation, and then the union would not be personal, but accidental, as Nestorius 


contended. 


Reply to firstobjection. The Son of God assumed an individualized human nature, ora singular human 


nature, namely, this human nature of Christ. 


Reply to second objection. Itis pointed outthat "the nature assumed did not have its own personality 
through the loss ofanything pertaining to the perfection ofthe human nature, butthrough the addition of 
something which is above human nature, which is union with a divine person." Concerning this difficulty, 
St. Thomas had said: "It is a greater dignity to existin something nobler than oneself than to exist by 


oneself."[703] 


Reply to third objection. St. Thomas says: "The divine person by His union hindered the human nature 
from having its own personality." Therefore St. Thomas considers personality to be something positive, 
real, and distinct from the nature. Itis notidentical with existence, because existence is a contingent 
predicate of any created person, whose formal constituentis personality. No created person, even 
created personality, is his or its existence. Thus St. Thomas often says thatin every creature there isa 


difference between quod estand esse, namely, between suppositum and existence.[704] 


Concerning Cajetan's greatcommentary, itsuffices to note thathe shows there is a distinction even 
between the individualized nature and subsistence. He says: "The whole force ofthe argumentconsists in 
this, thatthe constituentofa thing, in this respect, is thata being intrinsically and primarily susceptive of 
real entity, must be some reality. Butthis man, in this respect, differs from this humanity, because he 
includes in himselfsomething by which he is primarily and intrinsically susceptive ofsome realentity that 
is repugnantto this human nature. Therefore he includes in himselfa reality that constitutes him in being, 
by which he differs from this human nature. But he differs only in personal being, whereby this man isa 


hypostasis or person, which this human nature is not. Therefore the person ofthis man adds some reality 


thatintrinsically constitutes him a human person, which this human nature is not."[705] This man is what 


is, whereas his individualized humanity is thatwhereby he is constituted in a certain species. 


Wherefore St. Thomas says in the presentarticle: "If created personality were presupposed to 
assumption, then itmust either have been corrupted... or there would be two persons." And also in his 
reply to the third objection, he also says: "The divine person by His union hindered the human nature from 
having its personality." Hence Cajetan's interpretation, by which he shows that created personality is a 


substantial mode, truly has its foundation in this text quoted from St. Thomas. 


More briefly, Cajetan's whole argumentmay be reduced to the following syllogism. The created 
suppositum differs from the nature inasmuch as it is whatis, namely, the real subjectofexistence, which 
is attributed to itcontingently. Butthatwhereby anything is a real and notmerely a logical subjectof 
existence is something real, distinctfrom this nature and from existence, which is predicated contingently 
ofa created person already formally constituted as a person. Therefore the created suppositum is 


something real that differs both from the individual nature and from existence. 


Hence the whole of Cajetan's interpretation has its foundation in the legitimate transition from the 
common sense notion of personality to its philosophical notion, namely, from its nominal definition to its 


real definition, or from the Christian acceptation to its theological notion, as Cajetan himself rem arks.[706] 


Cajetan's opinion asserts only whatis required forthe verification ofthe following three arguments of 


common sense. 


1) This man, Peter, is nothis human nature, which is attributed to him as an essential part, and the part is 


not predicated ofthe whole; for the whole is notthe part, but has the part. 


2) This man, Peter, is nothis existence, which is attributed to him contingently and notessentially. This 
means thatitconstitutes neither the essence nor personality of Peter, butis really distinct from them. 


Thus in every creature there is a real difference between suppositum and existence.[707] 


3) This man, Peter, is existing, namely, it is the same suppositum thatis existing. In thisjudgmentthe 


word "is" affirms real identity between subjectand predicate, which means thatthe predicate is identical 
with the suppositum. Therefore subsistence is thatwhereby anything is what; and as a substantial mode, 
it is distinct both from nature, whereby anything is constituted in a certain species, and from existence, 


whereby anything is established outside nothing and its causes.[708] 


Likewise, applying this doctrine to Christ, in accordance with revelation, we say: "This man Jesus is 
God,"[709] meaning thatthis man is the same suppositum thatis God, oris the same person. Butthe 


divine personality of C hristis distinct from the human nature He assumed. 


Doubt. Could the Word have assumed a nature terminated by its own subsistence, this latterremaining. 


Reply. The answeris in the negative. The reason is thatitimplies a contradiction forthe same nature to 


subsistand notto subsistin a suppositum differentfrom its own. 


Objection. The divine nature is terminated simultaneously by the three personalities. Therefore, in like 


manner, the human nature could be terminated simultaneously by two personalities. 


Reply. The comparison does notapply, forthe three divine personalities are not foreign to but belong 
properly to the divine nature,[710] and from severalsubsistences thatbelong properly to the divine nature 
there follows one effectwhich is to subsistand be terminated in itself, although in divers ways. On the 
contrary, from a subsistence properto a person and one foreign to itthere follows a double effectthatis 
repugnant, inasmuch as the person subsists in itself and notin another, and also subsists in another and 


notin itself. 


Third Article: Whether The Divine Person Assumed A Man 


ls it strictly true to say that God assumed a man? 


Reply. It is not, because man is the name ofa person thatsignifies the human nature as subsisting. But 
God did not assume a created person. Hence, in the strictsense, itis not true to say thatthe Word 
assumed a man. Afterthe Incarnation, however, itis true to say thatthe Word is man .[711] Similarly, the 
proposition, "God is man," and also the proposition, "man is God," are true, because ofthe unity ofthe 
person.[712] The word "is" expresses real identity between subjectand predicate, and this identity is 
identity ofsuppositum or person, which means thatthis man Jesus is the same being orsuppositum that 


is God. 


Reply to firstobjection. Ifthe Fathers attimes said thatthe Word assumed a man, this word "man" must 


not be taken in the strictsense of the term. 


Fourth Article: Whether The Son Of God Ought To Have Assumed Human Nature Abstracted From All 


Individuals 


This article is inserted here to refute the errorofcertain Platonists, who admitted thatthe Son of God 


oughtto have assumed such a nature. 


It is denied thatthe Son of God assumed a nature abstracted from individuals, because such a nature 
has only mental existence,[713] and also because by the very factthatthe nature is assumed by some 
person, itbelongs properly to this person. Moreover, only common and universal operations can be 
attributed to the common nature, bywhich a person does notmerit, because merit pertains to a particular 
circumstance and time. Finally, even though the human nature were to exist apart from sensible things, 
as Plato contended, the assumption ofthis kind ofseparated human nature would notbe fitting, because 


the Son of God assumed the human nature so thatHe could be seen by men. 


Reply to firstobjection. Nevertheless, itremains true that Christis "the universal cause of human 


salvation," for this universality is not of predication, butofcausation. 


Fifth Article: Whether The Son Of God Ought To Have Assumed Human Nature In All Individuals 


Reply. It is denied thatthe human nature should be assumed by the Word in all individuals: 1. because 
the multitude of supposita which are natural to human nature, would thus be taken away; 2. because this 
would be derogatory to the divinity ofthe incarnate Son of God since He is the first-born ofmany brethren 
according to the human nature, even as He is the first-born ofevery creature according to the divine 
nature. Finally, divine wisdom demands this subordination, for St. Paulsays: "Forall are yours, and you 
are Christ's, and Christis God's."[714] It must be noted that, ifthe Son of God had assumed the 


individualized nature ofallhuman beings, then allhuman beings would have been impeccable. 


Sixth Article: Whether ItWas Fitting ForThe Son Of God To Assume Human Nature Of The Stock Of 


Adam 


The Son of God could, indeed, have assumed the human nature created anew, justas Adam was 


created. 


Reply. The answer is, nevertheless, that it was fitting forthe Son of God to assume the human nature of 
the stock of Adam, and this for three reasons: 1. so that He mightsatisfy for the race that had sinned; 2. 
because the conqueror ofthe devil should come from the race conquered by the devil; 3. to manifest 
God's omnipotence that, raised a weakened and corrupt nature to such virtue and dignity. God permits 


evil only fora greater good. 


Hence in the Roman Breviary, the Church recites: "Thatflesh hath purged, whatflesh hath stained."[715] 
The Scripture says: "Who can make him clean thatis conceived of unclean seed. Is it not Thou who only 
art?"[716] Thus there are sinners in Christ's genealogy, although He is separated from sinners in this 


respect. 


Reply to firstobjection. Christ's innocence is the more wonderful in this, that, although He assumed His 


nature from a mass tainted by sin, itwas endowed with such purity. 


Reply to second objection. Itwas not fitting for the Word to assume the particular nature ofAdam, who 
was a sinner; because Christ, who had come to cleanse allsinners, had to be separated from all who 


sinned. 


Third objection. The difficulty is this: "If the Son of God wished to assume human nature from sinners, He 


oughtratherto have assumed it from the Gentiles than from the stock of Abraham, who was just." 


Reply to third objection. Christ, indeed, had to be like sinners in His assumed nature, but He also had to 
be separated from them as regards sin. Hence itwas fitting that between the firstsinner and Christ, some 
just men should intervene, who were to be in certain respects conspicuous types ofChrist's future 


holiness, and these began in Abraham. 


But why the Jewish race was chosen in preference to any ofthe Gentile nations depends on God's 
absolute free choice, just as the predestination of Christ, of His Blessed Mother, of Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and the prophets are so dependent. The mystery of predestination is apparentin the whole course 
ofJewish history, since one is chosen in preference to another,for instance, Abel to Cain, Noe to those 
who died in the flood, Isaac to anotherson ofAbraham, Jacob to Esau; and so itis with other 
descendants. Itmust be noted thatthe merits ofthe elect are notthe cause oftheir predestination, 
because they are its effects. This is especially evident both as regards Christ's predestination to divine 


natural sonship, and the predestination ofthe Blessed Virgin Mary to divine maternity. 


Supplementary Questions 


First doubt. Does the human nature united with the Word still have an innate desire for its own 


subsistence? 


Reply. The common opinion ofthe Thomists, especially of Cajetan and John of St. Thomas, is that it has 
no such desire as a reflected act (actus secundus), because itis perfected by a more perfectsubsistence, 
which contains formally and eminently absolutely whateverthere would be in its own subsistence. 


Therefore the natural desireofthe assumed human nature rests satisfied in the highersubsistence.[717] 


Second doubt. Can incomplete substances and accidents be assumed immediately by the Word, such as 


prime matter, non-subsistent forms, for instance, the substantial form of bread, or of another body? 


Reply. The query is denied, because these incomplete realities are intrinsically incapable of having their 
own subsistences. Thus prime matter, the substantial form of bread, and accidents cannot be assumed 
except mediately, that is, through the mediation ofsubstance, whose parts they are, or in which they 
inhere. Butthe rational soul separated from the body, which is capable of having its own subsistence and 


existence, is assumable. 


Corollary. Integral parts ofthe human body, such as the hand, the head, feet, so long as they are u nited 
to the whole, cannotbe assumed unless the whole is assumed. But ifthese parts are separated by death, 
they can remain united with the Word, because these parts separated from the whole are capable of 


having theirown subsistence and existence, distinct from the subsistence and existence ofthe whole. 


CHAPTER VII: QUESTION 5: THE MODE OFTHE UNION CONCERNING THE PARTS OF THE 
HUMAN NATURE ASSUMED 


Since these parts are the body and soul, Docetism and Apollinarianism are here refuted. 


FirstArticle: Whether The Son Of God Ought To Have Assumed A Human Body 


It is of faith thatthe Word assumed a real body, and nota phantom orshadow. This truth has been 
frequently defined in such councils as Nicaea, Ephesus, Constantinople, Chalcedon, and others,[718] 
againstthe Marcionites and Manichaeans, who attribute to Christthe semblance ofa body, because they 
thought every body comes from the principle ofevil, and is evil. Simon Magus, Saturninus, and Basilides 
are likewise condemned. This latter heresiarch, says St. lrenaeus,[719] maintained that Simon of Cyrene 


was crucified instead of Jesus, who exchanged external figure and countenance with Simon of Cyrene. 


Scriptural proof. In the New Testamentwe read: "The Word was made flesh."[720] And again: "Every 
spiritwhich confesseth that Jesus Christis come in the flesh, is of God. And every spirit that dissolveth 
Jesus, is notof God."[721] St. Paul says: "Concerning His Son, who was made to Him ofthe seed of 
David, according to the flesh."[722] Christspeaking of Himself, says: "Behold we go up to Jerusalem, and 
the Son of man shall be betrayed..., and crucified, and the third day He shall rise again."[723] Finally, 
after the Resurrection, Jesus said: "Handle and see;fora spirithath notflesh and bones, as you see Me 


to have."[724] 


Theological proof. Itis taken especially from the arguments proposed by the Fathers, especially from 


Tertullian,[725] and from St. Irenaeus.[726] 


Three reasons are given in the body ofthe article. 1. Christwould notbe a true man if He did nothave a 
true body. 2. If Christis not truly man, then He did nottruly die, as narrated in the Gospels. 3. Jesus did 
notspeak the truth when He said: "Handle and see; fora spirit hath not flesh and bones, as you see Me 


to have."[727] 


Second Article: Whether The Son Of God Ought To Have Assumed An Earthly Body 


This means: OughtChristto have assumed flesh and blood, ratherthan a heavenly body? 


Reply. The answer is in the affirmative, and it is of faith against the Valentinians, who said that Christ 


assumed a celestial body and passed through the Blessed Virgin, as water flows through a channel.[728] 


Scriptural proof. Inthe New Testamentwe read: "A spirithath notflesh and bones, as you see Me to 
have."[729] St. Paulsays ofJesus: "He was made to Him[Father] ofthe seed of David, according to the 
flesh."[730] And again: "God sent His Son, made of a woman."[731] In Christ's genealogy, itis said of 
Him: "Son of David, son of Abraham ."[732] The angelsays to Mary: "Behold thou shalt conceive in thy 
womb and shalt bring forth a son, and thou shaltcall His name Jesus."[733] St. Joseph is also declared to 


be "the husband of Mary, of whom was born Jesus."[734] 


All these texts would not be true if Christhad come down from heaven with a celestial body, and had 


merely passed through the Blessed Virgin, as through a channel. 


Theological proof. 1. If Christhad not assumed our nature, then He would not be truly man, since flesh 
and bones are required fora nature to be truly human. 2. Also Christ would nothave been really hungry, 
or have suffered and died, as recorded in the Gospels. 3. He would have told a lie in presenting Himself 
to men as having a body of flesh. If St. Paul says that "the first man was ofthe earth, earthly: the second 
man from heaven, heavenly,"[735] this means that Christ's body was formed from the womb ofthe 


Blessed Virgin Mary by a heavenly power, namely, by the Holy Ghost.[736] 


Reply to second objection. Christcame in passible flesh, "that He might carry through the work ofour 
redemption." Hence Christ's death was notthe resultoforiginal sin, butthe consequence ofa nature 
conceived in passible flesh, and this consequence He offered in submission forourredemption.[737] He 


submitted to the penalty of death notfor Himself, butforoursake. 


Thatthe W ord came, however, in passible and mortal flesh, rather than in impassible flesh, presupposes 
Adam's sin, although in Christ death was notthe resultoforiginal sin, which He did notcontract. The 


same must be said of the Blessed Virgin, who was preserved from original sin. 


Reply to third objection. It pertains to the greatest glory of God that He raised a most weak and earthly 
body to such sublimity. It was mercy that moved God to unite the highestwith the lowestforour salvation. 


St. Thomas has treated this question more fully in another work.[738] 


Doubt. Was Christ's blood hypostatically united with the Word? This question is of no slight importance, 
because itconcerns the precious blood of Jesus Christthatwas shed in His passion and that is offered 


daily in the Mass. 


This doubtwas formerly the subjectof much dispute. Durandus denied thatthe Word hypostatically 
united with Himself the natural blood. Alphonsus Tostatus (Abulensis),[739] Richard,[740] and several 
Franciscan theologians were ofthe same opinion. St. Thomas took the affirmative view both here and in 
his commentary on the resurrection of Christ.[741] The Thomists, Cajetan and Capreolus, and almostall 
theologians are in agreementwith St. Thomas on this point. Since this question gave rise to bitter 
contention between the Franciscans and Dominicans, the latterdefending the doctrine of St. Thomas, 
Pius Il (1464) issued a decree[742] putting an end to these disputes, until itwas defined what must be 
believed. Lateron, however, as Suarez observes, the Franciscan view was eliminated from their schools 


oftheology, as being neither pious norsafe teaching. 


There are three proofs for this affirmative view, which is the one most commonly held.[743] 


Scriptural proof. St. Paul says: "Therefore because the children[i. e., men] are partakers of flesh and 
blood[i. e., are composed offlesh and blood], He Himself[Christ] in like manner hath been partaker ofthe 


same."[744] 


This same teaching is confirmed in other passages of Sacred Scripture, in which our redemption is 
attributed to the blood of Christ, His Son, as in the following text: "The blood of Christ, His Son, cleanseth 


us from all sin."[745] 


Authoritative proof. The Council of Trent, in its discussion on the Holy Eucharist, affirms the natural union 
ofthe body and blood of Christin these words: "The body itself is underthe species of bread, and the 
blood is under the species ofwine, and the soul under both, by the force ofthat natural connection and 
concomitance, whereby the parts of Christour Lord... are united together."[746] Therefore the blood is a 


part of Christ. 


Similarly Clement VI affirmed thatthe blood of Christwas united with the Word, saying: "The innocent and 
immaculate lamb is known to have shed His blood, a single drop of which, on account ofits union with the 


W ord, would have sufficed[for our redemption],[747] 


Theological proof. Blood is a necessary partofthe human body because itis required for its life and for 
the nutrition of its various parts, as also forthe natural process of combustion by which natural heat is 


generated. 


Hence theologians maintain thatthere will be blood in glorified bodies, inasmuch as this pertains to the 


integrity ofthe body.[748] 


Confirmation of proof. From the definition ofthe Church on the Holy Eucharist. 


If the Word did notassume hypostatically the blood, then the Word is notby concomitance underthe 
species ofwine. Forthatis by concomitance in the sacramentwhich is united really and substantially with 
the primary term ofthe consecration and conversion. But, ifthe Word did notassume hypostatically the 
blood, the Word is notreally and substantially united with the blood, which is the primary term in the 
consecration ofthe chalice. Therefore, in this case, the Word would notbe by concomitance present 


underthe species ofwine, which is contrary to the teaching ofthe Councilof Trent. 


Objection. Those holding the opposite opinion have said that blood is notanimated, and is notactually a 
partofthe body. The Thomists contradictthis assertion, remarking thatthe blood isa fluid thatcontributes 


to the nutrition ofthe other parts ofthe body. 


Again the opponents object, saying: Whatthe Word once assumed, remained always united with Him. 


But He severed His union with the blood. 


Reply. In answerto this, we say with St. Thomas:[749] |deny the minor; for the blood of Christ, just as His 
corpse, although itwas no longeranimated, remained hypostatically united with the Word during the 
triduum of death because ithad to be reassumed.[750] And if, during the triduum ofdeath, there had 
been the consecration ofthe wine in the chalice, the divinity would have been presentby concomitance 
underthe species ofwine, as the Council of Trentdeclares. [751] This cannotbe said of Christ's blood 


thatwas shed atthe circumcision, because itwas notintended to be reassumed. 


It must be observed thatwhen St. Thomas says: "All the blood which flowed from Christ's body, belonging 
as itdoes to the integrity of human nature, rose again with His body,"[752] this mustbe understood ofall 
the blood shed in a moral sense, but notofabsolutely all the blood in a physical sense. As Pius Il says, it 
is notcontrary to faith forone to assertthata portion ofthe blood thatwas shed by Christon the cross, or 
atthe crowning ofthorns, was notreassumed; butthen this portion of blood, ifitwas notreassumed, was 
not hypostatically united with the Word, because, justas in the case ofthe blood shed atthe circumcision, 
this blood was notindeed intended to be reassumed in the resurrection forthe integrity of Christ's body. 


W hathas been said suffices, in our days, forthe solution of this doubtthatwas formerly disputed. 


Third Article: WhetherThe Son Of God Assumed A Soul 


State of the question. The nexttwo articles are written in refutation of Apollinaris and Arius, who first of all 
denied that Christhad a soul; then, retracting this former opinion, they granted that He had a soul, but it 


was notan intellectual soul, saying thatthe Word took the place of the intellect. 


The Council of Ephesus defined againstthese heretics thatthe Word assumed an intellectual soul.[753] 


Scriptural proof. Our Lord says of Himself: "My soulis sorrowful even unto death."[754]And again: 


"Father, into Thy hands Icommend My spirit."[755] 


St. Thomas explains in the body of the article that these words cannot be taken metaphorically, especially 
because the Gospelsays that Jesus wondered, was angry, and hungry. These acts belong to a soul that 


is both intellectual and sensitive. 


Theological proof. The principal reason given in the theological proofis that Christwould be neither truly 
man northe Son ofman as declared in the Gospel, unless He had a soul; and thus there would be no 


more any truth to the Incarnation. 


Reply to firstobjection. If St. John says in his prologue, "And the Word was made flesh," flesh is taken for 
the whole man, just as sometimes in Sacred Scripture we read such assertions as, "All flesh shall see 


thatthe mouth ofthe Lord hath spoken."[756] 


Reply to second objection. The Word is the effective cause of Christ's human life, the soul is its formal 
cause, and hence itis notuseless. Moreover, the Word cannotbe the formal cause ofthe human body, 
because the formal cause is the intrinsic cause and therefore is a partofthe composite, notso perfectas 


the composite. But this cannot be said ofthe uncreated Word. 


Fourth Article: Whether The Son Of God Assumed A Human Mind Or Intellect 


Reply. Thatthe Son of God assumed an intellecthas been defined againstthe Arians and Apollinarians 


as belonging to the faith. 


Scriptural proof. Jesus says: "Learn of Me because lam meek and humble ofheart."[757] Christwas also 
obedientand merited, which was possible only if He had a human intellect and a human will; for the 


divine intellect and the divine will cannotbe the principle of an actof obedience as regards a higher will. 


Theological proof. The principal reason in this proofis that, if Christ did nothave a human intellect, then 


He was nottruly man, which is contrary both to what He Himself said and to Scripture. 


CHAPTER VIII: QUESTION 6: THE ORDER OF ASSUMPTION 


State of the question. This question is inserted here especially because of Origen's errorthatwas 
condemned by Pope Vigilius in the following canon: "If anyone says or thinks that our Lord's soul existed 
and was united with God, the Word, priorto His incarnation and birth from the Virgin, let him be 


anathema."[758] 


Origen said that Christ's soul was created atthe beginning ofthe world, and by the performance of good 
works merited to be united hypostatically with the Word, and was de facto united with the Word, before it 
was united with the body in the womb ofthe Blessed Virgin. Hence Vigilius declared: "Ifanyone says or 
thinks thatthe body of our Lord Jesus Christwas first formed in the womb of the Blessed Virgin, and that 
afterward God the Word and the soul were united with it, as if He had already existed, lethim be 


anathema."[759] 


Hence the teaching ofthe Church as defined against Origen is that Christ's soul and body, or His entire 
humanity, was atthe same moment assumed by the Word. St. Thomas explains this teaching ofthe 
Church especially in the third article of this question. In the other articles, however, especially in the fifth, 
he considers whatwas assumed by priority of nature, both on the partofthe agentassuming and 
according to his intention, and thus the entire human nature of Christwas firstassumed; and also he 
considers whatwas firstassumed on the partofthe subjectassumed in the order of execution, and thus 
the parts were assumed before the whole, and so the soulwas firstassumed, and the body through the 


soulas intermediary, and finally the whole as resulting fromeach, or the complete human nature. 


Thus this distinction being established between priority of time and priority of nature togetherwith the 


aforesaid subdistinction, the whole ofthis question will be understood. 


FirstArticle: Whether The Son Of God Assumed Flesh Through The Medium Of The Soul 


State of the question. In this article soul and body are compared in accordance with the natural order, and 
thus this article is distinct from the third, although forthe benefit of the doctrine St. Thomas begins by 


distinguishing between the temporal order and the natural order. 


There are two conclusions. 


First conclusion. In the orderoftime the Word united the whole human nature of Christto Himself 


simultaneously, atthe very moment of the creation of Christ's soul.[760] 


This conclusion is defined to be offaith against Origen.[761] Itwill be explained more fully fartheron,[762] 
when St. Thomas, discussing Christ's conception, shows thatitis contrary to the faith to say that Christ's 
flesh was firstconceived and afterward was assumed by the Word of God. This assertion is against 
Photinus who said that Christwas firsta mere man and afterward by the sanctity of His life came to be 


considered the Son ofGod.[763] In such a case, the Blessed Virgin would notbe the Mother ofGod. 


St. Thomas gives us the reason forthis conclusion in these words: "If Christ's flesh had been conceived 
before being assumed by the Word, itwould have been atsome time a hypostasis otherthan thatofthe 
Word of God,"[764] and so there would have been two hypostases in the Word incarnate, orone would 


have been destroyed, which is not fitting. Hence Christ's entire humanity was simultaneously assumed. 


Second conclusion. In the natural order, however, the Word instantaneously united the flesh with Himself, 
through the intermediary ofthe soul, since the soul is mediating link by reason ofits dignity and causality. 
There is clearly here a distinction between priority of time, which is denied, and priority of nature which is 

affirmed, inasmuch as the very moment that Christ's soul was created, the Word assumed the flesh 


through the mediation ofthe soul; otherwise the flesh would notbe human. 


Third objection. Itmust be noted that St. Thomas says that, ifthe medium is taken away, then the 
extremes are separated. Butthe soul is taken away by death, though the union ofthe Word with the flesh 
still remains; for "whatis bestowed through God's grace is never withdrawn exceptthroughfault."[765] 


Therefore the Word was not united with the flesh through the mediation ofthe soul. 


Reply to third objection. The soul, before its separation from the body, rendered the latter apt for 
assumption, though itdid notseverthe union of the Word with the flesh; justas the loss of a woman's 


beauty, though this beauty contributed to her fittingness for marriage, does notseverthe marriage bond. 


Second Article: Whether The Son Of God Assumed A Soul Through The Medium Of The Spirit Or Mind 


The purpose ofthis article is to explain the following textof St. Augustine, quoted in the counter- 
argument: "The invisible and unchangeable Truth took a soul by means ofthe spirit, and a body by 


means ofthe soul." 


Conclusion. The Word assumed by means ofthe mind the other parts ofthe soul, just as He assumed the 
body by means ofthe soul, on account ofthe dignity of the orderand the congruity of the assumption; for 
mind is the highest part ofthe soul in its relation to the sensitive soul.[766] Whatis meant by mind is the 
essence ofthe spiritual soul from which the higher faculties are derived, those that are purely spiritual, 


namely, the intellect and will. 


Third Article: WhetherThe Soul Was Assumed Before The Flesh By The Son Of God 


This article is strictly concerned with priority of time, forthe purpose of denying such priority against 
Origen, and thus it differs from the first article. Origen notonly maintained thatall immortal souls were 
created in the beginning along with the angels, before theywere united to bodies, buthe also said this 


especially of Christ's soul, inasmuch as it is noblerthan the angels. 


Reply. The answer is that Christ's soul was notcreated prior to its union with the Word, and it is of faith, 


as evidentfrom the condemnation of Origen by Pope Vigilius.[767] 


In the counter-argument St. Thomas quotes the authority of St. John Damascene, who mostclearly is 


against Origen's opinion. 


Theological proof. Itshows the unfittingness of Origen's view. It is derogatory to Christ's dignity to 
suppose that His soul was created before its assumption, because then itwould have had its own 
subsistence, and hence there would be two subsistences in Christ, and two supposita, orelse one 
subsistence would have been destroyed, which is unbecoming to Christ, as wellas being a mere 


assertion without any foundation. 


Likewise it is derogatory to Christ's dignity to suppose that His soulwas created and simultaneously 
assumed before His body was formed, because then this soul of Christwould notseem to be of the same 
nature as oursouls, which are created atthe same time thatthey are infused into our bodies, inasmuch 


as itis the very nature ofthe soul to be the form of the body, and thus it differs from the angels. 


As St. Thomas says in this article, quoting St. Leo: "Christ's soul excels oursoul not by diversity of genus, 


butby sublimity of power."[768] 


Doubt. Is St. Thomas speaking only of sublimity of supernatural power, thatis, of plenitude of grace, 
whereby Christ's mostholy soul excels the sanctity even ofthe firstand second highestamong the choirs 
ofangels, namely, the seraphim and cherubim; orhas he in mind the natural and individual nobility of the 


soul, whereby Christ's soul excels in nobility the soul of any human being? 


Reply. The holy Doctoradmits inequality of poweramong human souls in the same species.[769] 


Since matterand form are mutually causes, and "since the form is notforthe matter, butratherthe matter 
for the form ,"[770] Providence made Christ's body more apt for its union with the nobler part, which is the 
soul, just as He made the body ofthe Blessed Virgin Mary more fitting so thatshe might be worthy of 


becoming the Mother of God. 


St. Thomas says: "It is plain thatthe better the disposition ofa body, the betterthe soul allotted to it. This 
clearly appears in things of differentspecies, and the reason thereofis thatactand form are received into 
matter according to the capacity of matter. Thus, because some men have bodies of better disposition, 

theirsouls have a greater power of understanding, wherefore it is said thatit is to be observed that'those 
who have soft flesh are ofaptmind.'[771] Secondly, this occurs in regard to the lower powers of which the 
intellecthas need in its operations; forthose in whom the imaginative, cogitative, and memorative powers 


are of better disposition, are better disposed to understand."[772] 


St. Thomas applies this teaching to Christ, showing thatthe bodywas miraculously formed from the most 


pure blood of the Blessed Virgin Mary.[773] 


On the one hand, the soul, although itis created and noteduced from matter, thus depends materially, 


but not intrinsically, on the body, and therefore itcan continue to exist after its separation from the body. 


On the other hand, the body is better disposed, inasmuch as itdepends finally and formally and in some 
way in the evolution ofthe embryo efficiently on the better disposed soul. Hence St. Thomas says: "What 
is received in anything can be considered both being and perfection. According to its being itis in the one 
in which it is received, after the mannerofthe recipient; nevertheless, the one thatreceived itis drawn to 
its perfection."[774] Thus heatis received in water, lightin the air, the soul in the body, grace in the soul, 


and the subjectthatreceives is made conformable to the perfection received. 


So there is a mutual transcendental relation between matterand form, body and soul, which therefore 
remains individuated after its separation from the body by reason ofthis transcendental relation to the 


body, which will be again informed by the soulon the day of the resurrection ofthe dead. 


Father Gredtcorrectly remarks that "one human soul differs from another in perfection substantially, of 
course, though notessentially but accidentally, taking the word 'accidentally' as a predicable 
accident,"[775] butnotas a predicamental accident, which is an operative faculty that is really distinct 
from substance. Thus the soul of Christ, even as a substance, is individually, although notspecifically, 
noblerthan the soul of any other human being, justas His body, which was miraculously formed in the 
womb ofthe Blessed Virgin Mary, was better disposed than any other human body whatever. Itis also 
evident thatthe souls of great doctors ofthe Church, in which there are signs ofgreatgenius, are 


individually nobler than many other souls. 


Thus we have a beautiful verification of the principle thatcauses mutually interact, butin a different 
genus; forthe form determines the matter, and the latter is ordained for the form, as also the agentattains 


the end which attracts it. 


Fourth Article: Whether The Flesh Of ChristWas Assumed By The Word Before Being United With The 


Soul 


State of the question. This article concerns priority oftime. The purpose ofthis article, as stated in the first 
and second difficulties, is that, according to the teaching ofthe ancient philosophers, in the conception of 
othermen, living flesh is found in possession ofvegetative life, and already ofthe sensitive life, before the 
rational soul, which is created by God, comes to it. Thus in the firsttwo objections ofthis article, 
disposition ofthe matter precedes the coming of the form, and in human beings, the body is conceived 


before the rationalsoulcomes to it. 


But, on the other hand, as we stated in the first article, it is evident, concerning the condemnation of 
Origen's teaching, thatthe Word assumed simultaneously the flesh and soul of Christ, for flesh is not 


human before the soulcomes to it. 


This question presupposes another, namely, whether Christ's flesh was conceived orformed, atleastin 
accordance with its remote natural dispositions, before itwas united with the rational soul. The solution of 
the presentarticle depends on this query, butthis pointconcerns the question of Christ's conception, and 


is therefore explained farther on.[776] 


In the passage quoted above, St. Thomas shows thatitis against the faith to say that Christ's flesh was 
first conceived, and afterward was animated and assumed by the Word. This is evident from what the 


Church has declared against Origen and against Photinus.[777] 


Reply. Christ's flesh ought notto have been assumed before the soul. 


Authoritative proof. St. John Damascene says: "Atthe same time the Word of God was made flesh, and 
flesh was united to a rational and intellectual soul."[778] This means to say that Christ's flesh was 
conceived, animated, and assumed simultaneously. This is whatthe Church declares against Origen and 


against Photinus.[779] 


Theological proof. Itis expressed briefly in the last line of the argumentative part ofthe article. Flesh is 
notstrictly human before it receives the rational soul. Butthe Word assumed only strictly human flesh. 


Therefore flesh ought notto have been assumed before the soul. 


This is well explained in the body ofthe article. Forhuman flesh is assumable by the Word according to 
the order ithas to the rational soul. Butit has not (atleastthis immediate) order, before the rational soul 
comes to it; because the momentthatthe matter is ultimately d isposed forthe form, it also receives the 


form. The whole article must be read.[780] 


But how is the difficulty thatis presented in the first objection to be solved. It states that our bodies are 
conceived before they are animated by the rational soul. St. Thomas admits this statementas at least 
probable in fact, inasmuch as the body firsthas the vegetative life, then the sensitive life, before it is 
ultimately disposed forthe rational soul, which is created by God instantaneously from nothing, and is not 


educed from matter. 


St. Thomas replies to the firstobjection ofthis article, saying thatitis certainly so with us, remarking that 
"before the coming ofthe human soul, there is no human flesh," butthere is in the body a previous but not 
ultimate disposition for human flesh. He goes on to say: "In the conception of Christ, the Holy Ghost, who 
is an agentof infinite might, disposed the matterand broughtitto its perfection atthe same time." 
Likewise, he says fartheron: "Christ's body, on account ofthe infinite power ofthe agent, was perfectly 
disposed instantaneously. Wherefore atonce and in the firstinstant itreceived a perfect form, thatis, the 
rational soul."[781] Fartheron he says: "Christ's conception must be said to be entirely miraculous (on the 
partofthe active power), and in a qualified manner natural (on the partofthe matter contributed by the 


m other)."[782] 


Thus in the miraculous conversion ofwater into wine atCana, the matterofwater (withoutany previous 
dispositions) is disposed to receive the form of wine. So also, in the operational order, the conversion of 
St. Paul was instantaneous; similarly the sanctification ofthe Blessed Virgin Mary took place atthe very 
moment ofherconception, inasmuch as, when hersoulwas created, itinstantaneously received a 
plenitude of grace, and was preserved from original sin through the merits of Christ. So too, in the natural 
order, men ofgreatgenius solve problems, but, attimes, they do notsufficiently prepare their pupils to 
understand their teaching, which is then understood in a wrong sense, and thus these pupils fall into 


error. 


Differentfrom Christ's conception, St. Thomas does notadmitthatthe rationalsoul ofthe Blessed Virgin 
Mary was created atthe moment of her conception, for he distinguishes between this momentand the 
moment after the animation of her flesh. In this he distinguishes between the virginal conception of Christ 
and thatofthe Blessed Virgin Mary, which was not miraculous, inasmuch as her conception was not 
virginal, but natural; forshe was born in a natural way from a father and mother. St. Thomas asks 
whetherthe Blessed Virgin Mary was sanctified before animation, which is distinct from the passive 
conception ofthe body. Butcomplete passive conception ofthe body, inasmuch as itis distinct from the 
beginning ofthis conception, took place in the Blessed Virgin at the same time as animation, which is the 


usual procedure in human beings.[783] 


Reply to third objection. The conception, animation, and assumption of Christ's body were instantaneous. 
But by priority of nature the body was preserved by the Word asa being, before its animation, because 


the body is firsta being, and then a body. 


Nevertheless, as regards the personal union, Christ's body was, in accordance with nature, first united 
with the soul, before itwas united with the Word, because itis from its union with the soul that it is 
capable of being united with the Word in person; especially since a person, as such, is found only in the 
rational nature. So itwas thatduring the three days in which our Lord's body was separated from the soul, 
the Word was notunited personally butonly subsistentially with Christ's corpse. The entire reply to the 


third objection should be read. 


A question thatdeserves special attention is: When is the rational soul created? Does this take place at 
the moment of conception orafterward? FatherGredtsays: "The ancient philosophers taught that, first of 
all, ... the merely vegetative soul thatis imperfectand transitory would be educed, and this soul bya 
process of evolution would become corruptand would be substituted by another that is imperfect, the 
sensitive soul, which also becomes corrupt, and forty days after conception the rational soul would final ly 
be created and infused into the body." "Nevertheless," says Father Gredt, "itis betterto say with modern 
philosophers that from the very beginning the germinal cells are united, and there is présenta special 
organization and proximate disposition for the infusion ofthe rational soul, which is therefore created and 


infused by God, withoutthe intervention ofany other soul.[784] 


On the contrary, Father Barbado, O. P., says: "It is notour purpose to decide this question that is so 

much disputed among Scholastics. However, we must pointoutthatexperience shows the foundation for 
this traditional view, which the ancient philosophers took from embryology, is strongly supported by 
present-day investigations.... Forthe egg, in the segmentation process and the follicles in the 
blastodermic process do notpossess actually butonly potentially the future organization, and itis only 


much laterthatthe organs come to perfection."[785] 


Moreover, after death or the separation ofthe rational soul from the body, facts seem to attestthatfor 
some time the vegetative soul remains, since the hair and nails still grow. If such be the case after the 


separation ofthe rational soul from the body, why notbefore the creation ofthe soul? 


Fifth Article: Whether The Whole Human Nature Was Assumed Through The Medium OfThe Parts 


This title is not concerned with the orderoftime, butwith that of nature. 


State of the question. The purpose ofthe article is to explain what St. Augustine means when he says, as 


quoted in the firstobjection: "The invisible and unchangeable Truth assumed the soul through the 


medium of the spirit, and the body through the medium of the soul, and in this way the whole man." We 
stated in the first article thatthe Word assumed flesh through the medium ofthe soul. But the whole 


human nature results from the union ofthe parts. 


Conclusion. The Word of God assumed the human nature through the medium of the whole. This means 
the body and the soul, because oftheir relation to the whole. Evidently the article is concerned only with 


the orderofnature and notwith thatoftime. 


Authoritative proof. Itis taken from St. John Damascene, who is quoted in the counter-argument. 


Theological proof. The orderofnature, which concerns us here, is oftwo kinds. It may be considered 
either on the partofthe agentassuming, oron the partofthe subjectassumed. In the Incarnation, 
however, our attention must be given especially to the first kind, because the whole idea of the deed is 


estimated from the omnipotence ofthe agent. 


But on the partofthe agent, that is absolutely first which is firstin intention, which is to assume the entire 
human nature. Therefore the Word of God assumed the parts ofthe human nature through the medium of 


the whole, oron account ofthe whole thatwas first intended.[786] 


Sixth Article: Whether The Human Nature Was Assumed Through The Medium Of Grace 


This article is inserted here because ofthe necessity of explaining the threefold meaning ofthe word 


"grace." 


1) There is a certain grace that is the uncreated will of God freely doing or donating something. In this 


sense, it is called effective grace, butnotformal grace. 


2) In Christthere is the grace of union which is formally in Him, and it is the very personal being ofthe 


W ord, which terminates, possesses, and sanctifies the human nature of Christ. 


3) Habitual grace is also formally in Christ, inhering in His soul' as an accident, which will be more clearly 


explained in the following question. 


Two conclusions follow from this distinction. 


1) The hypostatic union did nottake place through the medium of the grace ofunion orthrough the 
medium of habitual grace. Forthe grace ofunion is the very personal being of Christ, which is the term of 
the assumption. Habitual grace, which inheres in the soul of Christ, is the consequent effect of the 


hypostatic union, and this will be made clearerin the following question. 


2)The hypostatic union took place by grace thatis God's uncreated will, notas a medium, butas efficient 


cause. 


Thus St. Thomas, speaking ofthe grace that predestines the elect, inquires whether predestination 
places anything in the predestined, and he replies: "Predestination is not anything in the predestined, but 
only in the person who predestines.... Butthe execution of predestination, which is the calling, the 


justification, the magnification, is in the predestined ."[787] 


Doubt. Is there a created actuation produced bythe uncreated actin the hypostatic union by the very fact 
that Christ's human nature began to be actuated terminatively by the Word, as Father de la Taille 


contends? Is the grace of union in Christ anything created, as St. Thomas maintains? 


This question is aboutthe same as thatconcerning the substantial mode whereby Christ's humanity is 


united with the W ord.[788] 


Reply. Both parts ofthe question are denied. St. Thomas says in the presentarticle: "The grace ofunion 
is the personal being that is given gratis from above to the human nature in the person ofthe Word," and 
therefore itcannotbe understood in the sense ofa created medium, a created actuation thatis produced 
by the uncreated act. The grace ofunion is notsomething created, butitis the very Word thatterminates 


the human nature, both possessing and sanctifying it. 


Likewise, when St. Thomas inquires aboutthe union ofthe two natures in Christ, as to whetheritwas 
effected by grace, he replies: "If grace be understood as the will of God gratuitously doing something.... 
then the union ofthe Incarnation took place by grace,... butnotas though there were a habitual grace by 
means ofwhich the union took place."[789] Itwould have been so, however, ifthere were a created and 


indeed supernatural actuation produced by the uncreated act. 


St. Thomas says, too, in the presentarticle: "Grace is an accidental perfection ofthe soul, and therefore it 


cannotordain the soulto personal union, which is notaccidental."[790] 


We have already quoted the passage in which St. Thomas says: "It must be known thatin the union of 
the divine nature and the human nature, there can be no medium thatformally causes the union, to which 
the human nature is previously joined before itis united with the divine person;justas there can be no 
mediating being between matterand form, which would be previo usly in the matter before the substantial 
form, otherwise accidental being would be priorto substantial being, which is impossible. So also, 
between nature and suppositum there can be no medium in the above-mentioned manner, since each 
conjunction is for substantial union."[791] Butitis shown thatthe union, as a real relation ofthe human 


nature with the Word, is the consequentor resulting effect; for St. Thomas says: "This relation follows, 


which is called union; hence union is the medium, notas causing the assumption, butas following 


it."[792] 


St. Thomas also shows elsewhere thatthe union is declared to be something created since it is a real 
relation of Christ's human nature to the Word, butit is only a logical relation ofthe Word to the human 


nature. Thus creation in the passive sense is a real relation ofthe creature to the Creator.[793] 


As we remarked above,[794] itcannot properly be said thatthe human nature undergoes a change in its 


assumption by the Word, and thatthis change is the finite actuation produced by the uncreated act. 


St. Thomas shows thatwe look upon creation as a change, whereas in reality itis nota change, saying: 
"Change means thatthe same something should be different now from whatit was previously."[795] But 
this is impossible in the case ofcreation, and even in the assumption of Christ's humanity, because the 
subjectthatis to undergo the change is notas yet in existence. As Thomas says, "When motion is 
removed from action and passion, only relation remains."[796] Hence passive creation is simply a relation 
ofdependence, which is likewise the case with Christ's hypostatic union. This means that Christ's human 


nature is dependenton the Word. 


Likewise the formal effectis not distinct from the form thatis received in the subject. Thus the formal 
effectofwhiteness is to make a thing white, and it is only by this whiteness thatanything iswhite. 


Similarly man is made pleasing to God by habitual grace. 


M atter is also actuated by form, and there is no distinction between this actuation and its substantial form, 
otherwise, as St. Thomas stated above, "accidental being would be prior to substantial being, which is 


im possible."[797] 


But if the actuation of prime matter is the same as the formal actthat itreceives, so also the actuation 
produced by the uncreated actcannotbe anything created, because then there would be a realand 


infinite distinction between it and the uncreated act. 


Thuswe terminate the metaphysical questions concerning the mode ofthe union ofthe human nature 
with the Word, firstin itself, and then on the partofthe person assuming, and ofthe human nature that is 
assumed togetherwith its parts, as also the order in which these parts are assumed. Letus pass on now 
to consider questions thatare notso much metaphysical as psychological and spiritual, and thatconcern 
the co-assumed parts, such as Christ's grace, knowledge, power, His sensitive nature or His propassions. 
But metaphysical questions will again arise, when we consider the consequences ofthe hypostatic 
union,[798] namely, the truth ofthe propositions because ofthe personal unity in Christ, and when we 


come to inquire whether there is unity of being in Christ, justas there is unity of person in Him .[799] 


It is already to some extentapparentthatthe answerwill be in the affirmative. 


CHAPTER IX: QUESTION 7: THE THINGS CO-ASSUMED THE GRACE OF CHRIST 


Having considered the nature thatwas assumed, we pass on to n treatofwhatpertains to the perfection 
ofChrist's human nature, namely, His grace, knowledge, and power; then we shall discuss His passibility 
togetherwith His sensitive nature. The thirteenth question is concerned with Christ's human will, namely, 
with those things that pertain to the conformity ofthe two wills in Christ. There are two questions on 

Christ's grace, namely: (1) Christ's grace as an individual man (q. 7); (2) Christ's grace as the head ofthe 


Church (q. 8). 


Theologians generally distinguish between two graces in Christ: (1) the grace of union, thatis, His 
personal being thatis gratuitously given by God to His human nature; (2) His habitual grace, as an 


individual man and as head ofthe Church. 


In the seventh question St. Thomas, in discussing Christ's habitual grace as an individual man, includes 
the whole organism of the supernatural life in Christ's most holy soul, namely, the grace thatis called "the 
grace ofthe virtues and ofthe gifts"; in thatthe virtues and the gifts belong properly to this grace. He also 
treats ofthe graces gratis datae and ofthe plenitude of Christ's grace. Some might objectto the order 
followed in these questions, and say thatthe present problem,justas the question concerning the union 
ofwills in Christ, oughtto be relegated to the latter partofthis treatise, when the consequences ofthe 


union are discussed. 


The answermustbe, in all probability, thatthe proper place to discuss the things co-assumed on the part 
ofthe human nature is here; whereas, on the contrary, from the sixteenth to the twenty-sixth questions 
inclusive, those things consequentto the union ofthe two natures are discussed, namely, Christ's unity as 
regards being, will, and operation, as also His relation to the Father, and to us, for example, that Christ 


must be worshiped as God.[800] 


Hence the proper place to discuss the things co-assumed is here, this being the truly logical order, after 


the consideration ofthe nature thatwas assumed. 


Hence, after consideration ofthe nature thatwas assumed, the truly logical order is to discuss the things 


thatwere co-assumed, from the seventh question to the fifteenth question. 


There are three parts to this seventh question. 


First part. It discusses habitual grace, the virtues and gifts in Christ (a. 1-6). 


Second part. It treats ofthe graces freely bestowed upon Christ by His heavenly Father. 


Third part. It is concerned with the plenitude of Christ's grace (a. 9-13). 


All these articles pertain to Christ's sanctity. Butafterthe time of St. Thomas, Christ's sanctity was 
discussed more in detail byway ofa preliminary question, which is usually inserted here by way ofa 
preliminary by the Thomists. The precise purportofthis question is to settle the doubtwhether the 


substantial grace of union sanctifies formally or merely radically Christ's human nature. 


This question must be examined here since it serves as an introduction to the articles ofthe seventh 
question, enabling us to understand them better, forthe substantial grace and uncreated grace of union 


is, so to speak, the radical cause of habitual grace, or the grace ofthe virtues and gifts in Christ. 


Preliminary Question: Christ's Substantial Grace Of Union As The Source Of His Sanctification 


State of the question. Gonetobserves: "Itis a question of three kinds of grace, to which St. John briefly 
and indirectly alludes. Forconcerning the substantial grace of union, he says: 'The Word was made 
flesh.'[801] Concerning Christ's habitual grace as an individual person, he adds: We saw His glory full of 
grace and truth.’ Finally, there is indirect allusion to Christ's grace as head ofthe Church when, fartheron 


he says: 'And of His fullness we have all received.’ "[802] 


Cajetan observes in his commentary at the beginning ofthis seventh question that St. Thomas already 
discussed the grace ofunion, notunderthe name ofgrace, however, butinasmuch as it is the hypostatic 
union of Christ's human nature with the Word. But when the question arose, whether Christ's human 
nature is formally sanctified by the substantial and uncreated grace of union, then Dura ndus[803] and the 
Scotistssaid that Christ's human nature is notformally butonly radically sanctified by the grace of union. 
The affirmative opinion prevails as the more generalone among, Thomisttheologians and those ofother 
schools, which is the conclusion we come to from the teaching ofthe councils and the Fathers ofthe 
Church, and there is more than an indirect reference to this opinion in the passages we shall quote from 
St. Thomas. Ofthis opinion are John of St. Thomas, Godoy, Soto, Salmanticenses, Gonet, Billuart, and 
more recent Thomists, as also Suarez, de Lugo, Valentia, Vasquez, Franzelin, Billot, Hurter, and Pesch. It 


is the common and certain doctrine.[804] 


Thesis. Christ's human nature is notonly radically, butalso formally sanctified by the substantial and 


uncreated union ofthe Word with the human nature. 


In other words, Christ's sanctity is not accidental, butit is also substantial and uncreated, because it 
began atthe very moment of His virginal conception. To understand this doctrine we mustrecall what 
sanctity is. St. Thomas says thatsanctity is steadfast union with God, which implies "stainless 


purity."[805] 


This steadfast union is unchangeable in heaven oramong the blessed. The just have notas yet in this life 
attained to this unchangeableness, but, as St. Thomas says,[806] the holiness ofthe wayfarer causes 


him to directhis thoughts and actions toward God or is firmly turned to Him. 


There is a twofold acceptation ofsanctity as thus defined. 


1) It may mean the proximately operative virtue of good, and in this sense there is no difference between 
it and the virtue of religion thatis commanded by the theological virtues and that firmly directs all our 


actions to the worship of God. 


2) It may be regarded as the foundation for this union with God, and thus in us it is habitual grace, which 
forthis reason is called sanctifying grace, or the grace that unites us with God and makes us pleasing to 


Him. 


All admit that Christ, as God, possesses essential and uncreated sanctity. Butthe question is whether the 
uncreated and substantial grace ofunion sanctifies Christ's human nature radically, namely, in that it is 
the source of habitual grace, orwhether itsanctifies His human nature formally, that is, in the true and 
strictsense of the word, independentlyeven of habitual grace. Likewise, fartheron there will be a 
question ofwhether the grace of union suffices for the negative effectofsanctity, namely, impeccability; 


and the answerwill be in the affirmative. 


1) Teaching ofthe Fathers on Christ's sanctity. The passages commonly quoted are as follows: 


St. Cyril: "Christwas anointed notas othersaints and kings are; butbecause the Word is flesh,"[807] that 


is, because the Word was made flesh. 


St. Gregory Nazianzen: "Christ is so called because of His divine nature; for that is the unction of His 
human nature, which is noteffected by operation, as in others that are anointed, but Christis sanctified by 


the presence ofthe whole divine unction."[808] 


St. John Damascene: "He[Christ | anointed Himself, which means thatas God, He anointed His body by 
His divine nature; He was anointed, however, as man.... Moreover, the divinity is the unction of His 


humanity."[809] 


St. Augustine, commenting on this scriptural text, "thatthey also maybe sanctified in truth,"[810] says: 
"The Son of man was sanctified from the beginning of His creation, when the Word was made flesh; 
because one person became Word and man. Therefore He was sanctified by Himselfin Himself; because 


the one Christ, who is Word and man, sanctifies the man in the Word."[811] 


In anotherwork St. Augustine says likewise: "Christ... was known to be anointed by thatmystic and 
invisible union, atthe time when the Word was made flesh, namely, when the human nature, without any 
previous merits because ofgood works, was united with the Word of God in the womb ofthe Virgin so as 


to become one person with the Word."[812] 


2) St. Thomas says in a similar manner: "The grace ofunion is the personal being thatis given gratis from 
above to the human nature in the person ofthe Word, and itis the term ofthe assumption, whereas the 
habitual grace pertaining to the spiritual holiness ofthe man is an effect following the union."[813] Butthe 


effect, inasmuch as it is a consequentaccident, presupposes substantial sanctity. 


Likewise St. Thomas,[814] in proving the necessity of habitual grace in Christ, does notseek the reason 
for it in His already established sanctity by the grace of union, but he explains it: (1) because ofthe union 
of His soul with the Word; (2) because it had to be the connatural principle of knowledge and love in the 


supernatural order; (3) on account of Christ's relation to the human race, since He is its head. 


Hence St. Thomas does notsay that Christ's habitual grace is sanctifying grace. In fact, he says farther 
on that Christ's human nature during the Passion had "the actual holiness ofa victim, from the charity 
which it had from the beginning, and from the grace ofunion sanctifying itabsolutely."[815] St. Thomas 
speaks in similarterms when discussing the plenitude of Christ's grace. After having said that by habitual 
grace man is united to God by love, he adds: "There is another kind of union of man with God, which is 
notonly accomplished by love orthe indwelling of the Holy Spirit, but also by the unity of the 
hypostasis.... And this belongs properly to Jesus Christ...and makes Him most pleasing to God, so that it 


may be said of Him as an individual: This is my beloved Son in whom | am well pleased."[81 6] 


Again, when St. Thomas asks whether Christcan be called the adopted Son of God, he replies: "The 
sonship ofadoption is a participated likeness ofnatural sonship; norcan a thing be said to participate in 
whatit has essentially. Therefore Christ, who is the natural Son of God, can nowise be called an adopted 


Son."[817] 


He also shows that Christ, as man, was predestined primarily and principally for natural and divine 
sonship, or for the grace of union, and secondarily and consequently for habitual grace and glory, as the 
effects ofthe grace ofunion.[818] St. Thomas, in his commenton the scriptural text, "Whom the Father 


hath sanctified and sentinto the world,"[819] referring to St. Hilary, likewise says: "He precedes the rest 


by this, that He was sanctified as the Son."[820] Hence St. Thomas taughteven explicitly the doctrine of 
the presentthesis, and, though he did notuse the same terminology as nowadays, yethe expressed 


himself in equivalent terms. 


Theological proof. This proof from reason that is proposed in various ways by the Thomists, may be 


clearly expressed bythe following syllogism. 


Formal sanctity which the just possess by reason ofsanctifying grace, includes but four requisite 
conditions. Butthese four requisite conditions are found in Christsolely because ofthe grace of union, 
even independently of habitual grace. Therefore the substantial grace of union is what formally 
constitutes sanctity in Christ. Therefore His sanctity is innate, substantial, and increate. Accidental 


sanctity, which results from habitual grace is derived from this grace of union. 


Proofofmajor. Formalsanctity aboutwhich we are concerned, is nota proximately operative virtue that is 
really distinct from the virtue ofreligion, but it is that union with God which the just have by reason of 
habitual or sanctifying grace. This formal sanctity, however, includes but four necessary conditions, so 


thatthe just person be formally holy. These conditions are the following. 


1) Thatthe person be united with God and somehow drawn into union with the divine being. 


N 


Thatthe person be constituted the son of God, heir of His kingdom, pleasing to Him and loved by Him. 


wo 


Thatthe person be radically disposed to perform supernaturally good works. 


A 


Thatthe principle of life is in such a person, which principle is incom patible with mortal sin. 





All these four conditions are fully explained in thatpartofthe treatise in which habitual or sanctifying 


grace is discussed, orthatgrace which makes us pleasing to God. 


Minor. But Christ possesses these four conditions in a much higher degree by reason of His substantial 
and increate grace of union, even independently of habitual grace. For 1) bythe grace of union, Christ's 
human nature is more perfectly drawn to and united with the divine nature than by habitual grace. For 
Christ's human nature is drawn to the divine nature as itis in Itself, and not merely to a participation in the 
divine nature. Itis also united with the divine nature not merely accidentally and lovingly, butsubstantially 


and personally. 


2) By the grace of union, Christas man becomes the natural Son and heir of God, most pleasing to Him 


and loved by Him, whereas by habitual grace man becomes merely the adopted son of God. St. Thomas 


shows thatlove on God's partis the diffusion ofgood, and He could notconfera greater good on the 


human nature than to give Himself substantially to it.[821] 


3) The grace ofunion makes Christthe principium quod[822] oftheandric operations that are infinitely 
meritorious, whereas Christ has need of habitual grace only so thatthese supernatural operations be 


elicited connaturally by His human faculties. 


4) Finally, the hypostatic union implies greater incompatibility with sin than habitual grace does, for, as will 
be stated fartheron, notonly is this union incompatible with mortal sin, buteven with the slightest sin, and 


it makes such a man notonly sinless, but absolutely impeccable .[823] 


Therefore the conclusion follows thatthe substantial grace ofunion is whatmakes Christ formally holy, 


and this holiness is not accidental, butsubstantial, increate, and also innate. 


Confirmation. By the grace ofunion, Christis the natural Son of God. To be the natural Son of God 
means the maximum ofsanctity, or the greatest of union with God and of supernatural union with Him, in 


accordance with whatthe Fathersaid: "This is My beloved Son, in whom lam well pleased."[824] 


Objection. The grace of union cannot make a man formally blessed. Therefore itcannot make him 


formally holy. 


Reply. | deny the consequent. The difference between the two is that formal blessedness is a vital act 
consisting in the vision and love of God; formal holiness, however, with which we are here concerned, 
consists in habitual union with God, which is ordered to rightaction; and justas habitual grace gives one 
a rightto eternal happiness, provided this grace be notlostby mortal sin, so a fortioridoes the grace of 


union.. 


Again | insist. But if the Word were to assume an irrational nature, forexample, a dove ora lamb, such a 


creature would notbe sanctified by the Word. 


Reply. The reason for this lack of sanctification would be thatsuch subjector nature thatis assumed is 
incapable of it; in fact, the Word would notgive personality but only subsistence to such a nature. 
Likewise during the three days of Christ's death, the Word remained united with Christ's corpse, not 


because itwas a person, but because itwas a suppositum. 


Another objection. The divine nature can formally sanctify Christ's human nature only by intrinsically 


perfecting itand really changing itas its intrinsic form. But the divine nature cannot be in relation to 


Christ's human nature as its intrinsic form. Therefore the divine nature cannot formally sanctify Christ's 


human nature. This means that Christ's human nature would be holy only by extrinsic denomination. 


Reply. | distinguish the major: unless the divine nature intrinsically perfected the human nature as the 
intrinsic form thatterminates it, orratheras the actthatintrinsically terminates it, this | concede; thatthe 
divine nature could formally sanctify it only as its intrinsic form thatinforms it, this | deny. And | 


contradistinguish the minor. 


Forjustas Christ's human nature is really and intrinsically perfected, notbecause itis a nature, but 
because itis a suppositum, inasmuch as it is terminated by the Word, so it is really and intrinsically 


sanctified by its personal union with the Word. 


But |insist. There can be no holiness withoutthe intrinsic form thatexcludes sin. But this intrinsic form 
must inform, just assin is an inherent privation; so also blindness is removed only by the inherent power 


to see, and notas proposed by reason ofthe terminating object. 


Reply. | concede the major. | deny the minor, forsin is absolutely impossible in Christ's human nature 
solely because this human nature is assumed by the Word. The reason is thatsin is a privation that 
introduces disorderin the entire suppositum, and the divine suppositum cannotbe subjected to diso rder. 
On the contrary, blindness is only the privation ofsome particular accident, namely, the powerto see, and 


hence this blindness is removed only by the restoration ofthe inherentvisual faculty. 


Final objection. Butin such a case, Christ's human nature is sanctified by the increate sanctity and 


consequently would be God or the Godhead. Confusion ofthe nature would follow the form. 


Reply. | distinguish the consequentas in the previous objection. That Christ's human nature would be 
God orthe Godhead, ifitwere sanctified by the divine nature, as the informing form, this | concede; as 
the act that properly terminates the nature, this |deny. Therefore Christ'ssanctity is substantial, increate, 


and also innate. 


Doubt. Is Christ's human nature formally and substantially sanctified by the divine nature thatis included 
in the personality ofthe Word, oris it sanctified by His relative personality, because ofwhatthis adds to 


the absolute perfections, oreven by the very mode ofthe union? 


Reply. Gonet, Billuart, and several other Thomists say that Christ's humanity is substantially sanctified by 
the divine nature that is included in the personality ofthe Word, but notin the othertwo ways. There is 
authoritative prooffor this affirmation from the quotations ofthe above-mentioned Fathers, especially St. 


Gregory, who says: 'Christ[anointed] is so called because of His divine nature, forthat is the unction of 


the human nature."[825] Butwhatanoints the human nature is formally whatsanctifies it. Therefore the 


human nature is formally sanctified by the divine nature. 


Theological proof. Christ's human nature is formally sanctified by the divine sanctity. The divine sanctity, 
however, is the divine nature as such, which is included in the personality of the Word, and therefore the 


three divine persons are holy by the same essential holiness.[826] 


Confirmation. Habitual grace formally sanctifies inasmuch as it is a participation ofthe divine nature, and 
thus it is the source ofstrictly divine operations and ultimately of the beatific vision. Therefore, in like 
manner, what formally sanctifies Christ's human nature is precisely the divine nature that is included in 


the personality ofthe Word. 


Hence the other two modes are rejected. First ofall, itis clearly evident that Christ's human nature is not 
formally sanctified by the mode itself ofthe union, because, in ouropinion, there is no such mode of 

union; and if there were, itwould not formally sanctify the nature, because itwould not be the sanctifying 
form, but merely the application of the nature to the form. Thus the just person is notsaid to be sanctified 


by the mode of union with habitual grace, but by habitual grace itself. 


Finally, Christ's human nature is notformally sanctified by the relative personality ofthe Word because of 
whatthis personality adds to the absolute perfections ofthe divine persons, for, according to the more 
probable opinion ofseveral Thomists as explained in the treatise on the Trinity, the divine personalities 
considered as such or because ofthe notion of reference to the opposite correlative in the order ofdivine 
relations (esse ad), which they add to the divine essence, do notdeclare a new perfection, and therefore 
sanctity, butratherthey abstract, as the free actof God does, from both perfection and imperfection. 
Otherwise we should have to say thatthe Father is lacking in a certain perfection since He does not have 
sonship, orthatsubsistent relation which constitutes the person ofthe Son. Hence the subsistent, divine 
relations, thatare opposed to one anotherand God's free act, are notabsolutely simple perfections at 
leastin the strictsense; foran absolutely simple perfection is defined as a perfection the concept of which 
implies no imperfection, and which is betterto have than notto have. Thus the Father has all absolutely 
simple perfections, otherwise He would not be God, but He does not have the correlative opposite 
relation of sonship. Itis also not better for Him to have the free actof creating than notto have it. For God 


is notbetter because He created the universe. 


Objection. Some say that Christ's nature is formally sanctified by thatwith which it is immediately united. 
But it is more immediately united with the subsistence ofthe Word than with the divine nature. Therefore 


Christ's nature is formally sanctified by the subsistence ofthe Word. 


Reply. | distinguish the major. If this to which the human nature is immediately united is the sanctifying 


form, then | concede the major; otherwise | deny it. 


It is not unbefitting Christ's human nature to be united with the divine nature through the medium ofthe 
personality of the Word, because this union cannotbe effected in the nature, but only in the person. 
Likewise it is only through the medium ofthe person ofthe Word thatthe human nature is united with the 
one and only divine nature.[827] Similarly habitual grace sanctifies the whole being of man, although itis 


not united immediately with the whole of his being. 


Thus it remains true that Christ's human nature is formally sanctified by the substantial and increate grace 
ofunion, butwith a union notby participation with the divine nature, butwith the divine nature itself, in the 
person ofthe Word. Thus, as already stated, Christ's sanctity is notonly a transportofjoy experienced in 


His intellect and will, butit is also the transport ofjoy that is feltin His whole being. 


This preliminary article does notgive the complete teaching of St. Thomason this question, butitcovers 


a particular phase of it, forthis is whathe had already said in equivalentwords. 


Having discussed Christ's substantial sanctity, we mustnow consider the question of His accidental 
sanctity, which consists in habitual grace thatwas infused into His soul atthe moment of His conception. 


St. Thomas treats ofthis grace throughoutthe whole ofthis seventh question. 


First Article: Whether In The Soul Of ChristThere Was Any Habitual Grace 


State of the question. Paludanus asserts[828] thatsome theologians were ofthe opinion thatthere was 
no habitual grace in Christ, because they thought it to be entirely superfluous in Him. Their reasons are 


given by St. Thomas in the objections placed atthe beginning ofthis article, and are as follows: 


1. Grace is a certain participation ofthe divine nature; but Christis God notby participation, butin truth. 


2. By the mere factthat Christ was the natural Son of God, He had the power ofdoing all thingswell in 


the supernatural order, and eternal life was His by right. 


W hatis true aboutthese arguments, as will at once be evident, is that, absolutely speaking, Christ could 
have acted freely, and, by way of transient help that functions instead of habitual grace, be elevated to 
elicit supernatural and even meritorious acts, butthese would not have been connatural to Him .[829] It is 
difficult to deny this statement, which is admitted by several Thomists, such as Gonet, Godoy, Billuart, 


and others. 


Letus suppose that Christor the Word incarnate had notreceived habitual grace and, nevertheless, had 
offered Himselfforus on the cross; this oblation would notonly be salutary, as ouracts are that precede 
justification and dispose us for it, but by virtue ofthe grace ofunion this oblation would also be 
meritorious, in fact, of infinite value.[830] Nevertheless, as we shall immediately show, this oblation would 


nothave been connatural, as itmust be, norwould it have been connatural merit de condigno. 


Conclusion. We mustsay thatChrist's soulwas endowed with habitual grace. 


It is the common opinion among theologians, which the Scholastics hold along with the Masterofthe 
Book of Sentences[831] and the commentators of St. Thomas on this article. This conclusion is atleast 
theologically certain which is correctly deduced and commonly admitted, so thatit belongs atleastto "the 


science oftheology," which is subordinate to faith and above theologicalsystems. 


Forthe purpose ofreconciling the various theologians who do notattach the same note ofcensure to the 


opposite opinion, Francis Sylvius made the following distinctions. 


In his opinion: (1) Itis certainly of faith that Christeven in His human nature was holy and pleasing to 


God. 


2) It is probably of faith that Christwas sanctified by habitual grace thatwas infused into His soul, 
especially because, as Sacred Scripture attests, Christhad charity and the other infused virtues, which 


presuppose habitual grace. 


3) Christin His human nature was sanctified in two ways: first by the grace of union; secondly by habitual 
grace. The firstsanctity is substantial, the second is accidental. Hence the opinion of those who said that 


Christ's habitual grace must be denied as superfluous, because He was sanctified by the grace of union, 


must be rejected, as atleast temerarious. 


Scriptural proof. St. Thomas quotes in the counterargument, the following text: "The Spiritofthe Lord 
shall restupon Him[i. e. Christ, orthe Messias] : the spirit of wisdom and of understanding, the spiritof 
counsel and offortitude, the spiritof knowledge and ofgodliness, and He shall be filled with the spirit of 


the fear ofthe Lord."[832] 


This textfrom Isaias proves directly the presence ofthe gifts ofthe Holy Ghostin the soul of Christ and 
consequently the presence ofcreated habitual grace, from which the gifts proceed as explained in the 
treatises on grace and the gifts. Thus grace is called by theologians the grace ofthe virtues and gifts, 


because these are derived from it. 


The Evangelist explains these words of Isaias as referring to Christ,[833] and the interpretation of St. 


Thomas on these words is the one generally followed. 


There is anothertextthatmustbe quoted concerning this grace. The Evangelistwrites: "And the Word 
was made flesh... and we saw His glory as itwere of the only-begotten ofthe Father[which is the grace of 
union or natural divine sonship], full of grace and truth"[834][where the fullness of habitual grace is 
implied]. The Evangelist likewise says: "And of His fullness we have all received, and grace for 
grace."[835] We have confirmation ofthis grace from those texts of Scripture attributing to Christvirtues 


that presuppose habitual grace, such as charity, humility, and other virtues. 


The meaning ofthese texts of Sacred Scripture is made clearer by the testimony oftradition, which is the 


living commentary of Scripture. 


Patristic proof.[836] St. John Chrysostom says: "The full measure ofgrace has been poured outover that 
Temple[Christ] : forthe Spirit does not measure this grace outto Him.... We have received of His fullness, 
butthatTemple has received the complete measure ofgrace.... In Him is all grace, in men buta small 


measure, a drop ofthat grace."[837] 


St. Cyril of Alexandria says: "Christsanctifies Himself, since as God He is holy by nature; but according to 


His human nature He is sanctified together with us."[838] 


St. Augustine says: "The Lord Jesus Christ Himself notonly gave the Holy Spiritas God; but also 
received itas man, and therefore He is said to be full of grace[839] and ofthe Holy Spirit.[840] And it is 
still more plainly written of Him, 'Because God anointed Him with the Holy Spirit.[B41 ] Certainly, not with 
visible oil, butwith the giftof grace, which is signified by the visible ointment wherewith the Church 


anoints the baptized."[842] 


St. Bernard, commenting on these words ofthe Evangelist, "And therefore also the Holy thatshall be bom 
ofthee,"[843] says: "He[Christ] was undoubtedly and particularly holy through the sanctification by the 

Spiritand assumption by the W ord."[844] These lastwords contain two distinct assertions. Evidently, the 
words "and through the assumption by the Word" signify the increate grace of union; hence the preceding 


words, "through the sanctification by the Spirit," imply created or habitual grace. 


We do not find, however, thatthe Fathers distinguish so clearly between the increate grace of union and 
created habitual grace as the Scholastics do and especially as St. Thomas does. Yetthe Fathers 
distinguish more explicitly between the Word and charity that is infused into Christ's soul, because the 
Gospels and epistles frequently refer to Christ's charity and His other virtues thatalways presuppose 


habitual grace. The Fathers spoke more in the concrete, thatis, they spoke of Christ's acts and were not 


so much concerned with the abstract question of habitual grace. Such is always the case, inasmuch as 
our intellect gradually makes the transition from the concrete to the abstractand then returns to the 
concrete fora betterunderstanding ofthe question. We find this to be the method of procedure in all 


treatises. 


Theological proof. Three proofs from theological reasoning are given in the body ofthis article. 


1) On account ofthe principle which is the hypostatic union. 


2) In view of the end, orthe purpose ofthe supernatural operations in Christ's soul. 


3) Because of Christ's relation to the human race. 


The article must be read. 


1) The reason on the partofthe principle, which is the hypostatic union, is reduced to the following 


syllogism. 


The nearer any recipient is to an inflowing cause, the more does it partake ofits influence. But Christ's 
soul is most closely associated with the Word of God, the Author of grace, since it is united with the Word 
in the person, and there cannotbe a closer union. Therefore Christ's soul receives the maximum influx of 


grace from God. 


It follows from this that Christ's habitual grace, though itis nota physical property, is atleast a moral 
property ofthe hypostatic union, inasmuch as the Word incarnate was connaturally entitled to it. Itis not, 
however, a physical property, for the Word does notconstitute with Christ's human nature one nature, but 


only one person. 


A similar reason, all due proportions being observed, prevails forthe fullness ofgrace in the Blessed 


Virgin Mary. 


2) The reason, because ofthe end of Christ's operation in His soul, may thus be expressed: Thatthe 
operations ofthe soul, namely, knowledge and love, may attain to God the Author of grace, who is to be 
loved above all things, the soul and its faculties mustbe elevated by habitual grace as by a second 
nature. Butitwas necessary thatoperations of Christ's soul should mostclosely and therefore 
connaturally attain to God the Author of grace, by knowledge and love. Therefore Christ's soul and its 


faculties had to be elevated by habitual grace. 


The majoris evident, inasmuch as habitual grace is necessary so thatthese operations be elicited 
connaturally. For the agent operates connaturallywhen it has in itselfthe nature or permanen t form by 
which it is inclined to its act. But Christ's soul could be inclined intrinsically and permanently to vital 
supernatural acts only by habitual grace. Therefore, that Christ's soul be inclined intrinsically and 


permanently to vital supernatural acts, ithad to have habitual grace .[845] 


The nature itself ofthe soul did notsuffice nordid the grace ofunion. 


Forthe soul by nature is entitatively natural and hence itis intrinsically incapable of eliciting vital 
supernatural acts; butwith merely actual grace it could indeed elicitsuch acts, just as a sinner elicits a 
salutary act before justification; butsuch an actis not connatural to the soul, as itis generally admitted to 


be in the case of a just person.[846] 


The grace ofunion likewise did notsuffice, because this grace is, as already stated by St. Thomas: "the 
personal being thatis given gratis from above to the human nature in the person ofthe Word."[847] Thus 
this grace was the principium quod ofthe operations, but notthe principium quo. That by which Christ's 
soul is intrinsically, permanently, and connaturally inclined to supernatural acts, mustbe in the soul by 
way ofa second nature, as the radical principium quo ofoperations, just as the infused virtues are the 


proximate principium quo. 


It is evident from this that habitual grace in Christwas notsuperfluous, butitwas necessary forthe 


eliciting of connatural supernatural and meritorious acts.[848] 


We must insist upon the word "connatural" because, absolutely speaking, Christ, in virtue ofthe grace of 
union, and with a transient help, could have elicited supernatural and even meritorious acts. Butthat He 
should elicit these acts connaturally, His soul had to be endowed with habitual grace as a second nature, 
which is a participation ofthe divine nature. Otherwise His soul would be imperfect, which is absolutely 


unbefitting Him. 


3) The reason of Christ's relation to us confirms the preceding proofs, and may be expressed by the 


following syllogism. 


The mediator between God and man must have grace overflowing upon others. But Christ, as man, is the 
mediator between God and man, forthe Scripture says: "Of His fullness, we have all received, and grace 


forgrace."[849] 


We shallsee fartheron that Christ's grace as head ofthe Church is not precisely the grace ofunion, butit 


is habitual grace as presupposing and connoting the grace ofunion. ForSt. Thomas says: "Everything 


acts inasmuch as itis a being in act..., hence the agentis noblerthan the patient.... And therefore from 
this pre-eminence of grace which Christ received, it is befitting to Him thatthis grace is bestowed on 


others."[850] 


Truly Christis the head ofthe human race inasmuch as He merited and satisfied forus, and He could not 
connaturally elicitthese meritorious and satisfactory acts without habitual grace, as already stated. But 
the grace ofunion is presupposed so thatthese acts may be of infinite value on the partofthe principium 


quod ofthese operations. 


Fora more complete understanding ofthis article, the following three conclusions taken from Gonet, with 
whom several other Thomists such as Godoy and Billuartagree, mustbe noted. However, the 


Salmanticenses differ from the others concerning the third conclusion. 


1) Habitual grace was required in Christ's soul forthe completion and perfection of His sanctity. Such is 


the opinion ofall theologians except Vasquez. 


2) Habitual grace was required in Christ's soul for His supernatural acts to be connatural. 


3) It was necessary for Christ to have habitual grace so that He could merit connaturally a supernatural 
reward. By Christ's absolute power, however, withoutthis grace He could have merited a supernatural 


reward with intrinsically supernatural help by way ofa transientlightof glory. 


So say several Thomists, such as Godoy and Billuart. 


Objection. The argumentraised againstthis third conclusion is that St. Thomas says: "Although there isa 
certain note of infinity in Christ's meritbecause ofthe dignity of the person, yet His actions are meritorious 


because ofhabitual grace, withoutwhich meritis impossible."[851] 


Gonetreplies as follows: "| answerthatthe purpose of St. Thomas in the passage just quoted is to point 
outthatwithout habitual grace there can be no question of connatural merit. It does notfollow from this, 
absolutely speaking, and according to God's absolute powerthat Christ's soul solely with the grace of 
union and an actual help in the supernatural ordercould notmerita supernatural reward, butonly that He 


could notdo so connaturally."[852] 


John of St. Thomas is of about the same opinion, saying: "Habitual grace is notabsolutely necessary for 
the validity of Christ's meritand satisfaction thattranscends the formerand thatis derived from the value 


ofthe person."[853] 


The conclusion of St. Thomas is confirmed from the solution ofthe objections in this article. 


Reply to firstobjection. "The soul of Christis notessentially divine. Hence itbehooves itto be divine by 


participation, which is by grace." 


Reply to second objection. In Christ's soul "the beatific act and its fruition could notbe withoutgrace." 


Reply to third objection. "Christ's humanity is the instrumentofthe Godhead, notindeed an inanimate 

instrument, which nowise acts, but is merely acted upon, butan instrumentanimated by a rational soul, 
which is so acted upon as to act." For Christ's soul to actsupernaturally by the love ofcharity, itwas at 
leastthe normal requisite for His soul to have habitual grace. Itwould have been something absolutely 


abnormal for Christnotto have this habitual grace. 


Another objection. If Christhad habitual grace, He would be the adoptive son of God, for adoptive 
sonship is the formal effectof habitual grace. We shall see furtheron that Christcannotbe called the 


adopted son of God, because He is already the natural Son of God in His own right. 


Reply. | deny the consequence, for adoptive sonship is notthe primary effect of habitual grace, butonly 
its secondary effect, and even if itwere the primary effect, itwould notbe communicated to Christ, 
because He is already the natural Son of God and hence is incapable of being an adopted son of God. 
Adopted sonship applies to anyone by reason ofthe suppositum, or person, and hence the person who is 
the natural Son of God, cannot be called the adopted son. Hence the Blessed Virgin Mary is the first of 


the adopted children of God. 


Firstdoubt. When did Christ receive habitual grace? 


Reply. He received this grace atthe moment of His conception, because habitual grace is the connatural 


consequence ofthe hypostatic union.[854] 


Second doubt. Did Christ at the first moment of His conception dispose Himself by an act offree will for 


the habitual grace thatwas then infused? 


St. Thomas answers this question in the affirmative, because this mode of sanctification by one's own 
disposing act, as in adults, is more perfectthan to be sanctified by the disposing actof anotheras an 


infant.[855] 


St. Thomas holds that "Christ's intellectin regard to His infused knowledge, could understand atthe first 
moment of His conception, withoutturning to phantasms."[856] Many doctors admitthis truth as 


applicable to the Blessed Virgin Mary. So also the angels; Adam and Eve, who were created as fully 


grown, by receiving habitualgrace atthe momentof their creation disposed themselves foritby actual 


grace. 


Objection. Some say thatthis act of free will comes from habitual grace and therefore cannotdispose one 


for it. 


Reply. Several Thomists, such as Gonetand Serra rightly maintain in their treatises on grace, when 
discussing the justification of adults, thatthe free actthat ultimately disposes in the order of material 
cause for habitual grace follows itin the orderofformal cause and hence is the effect of habitual grace, in 


accordance with the principle: causes mutually interact, though in a different order. 


Likewise the due organization ofthe human body disposes itforthe reception ofthe human soul; 


however, the body has this ultimate disposition only from the soul, as St. Thomas teaches.[857] 


Other Thomists, such as Goudin, say thatthe free act which is the ultimate disposition for habitual grace 
in adults proceeds effectively from the virtue of charity thatis notas yet permanently communicated as a 


habit butis ofthe nature ofa transientactual help. The formeranswerseems the more profound. 


St. Thomas solves this question, saying: "Because the infusion of grace and the remission ofsin regard 
God who justifies, hence in the order of nature, [instantaneously] the infusion of grace is prior to the 
freeing from sin. But ifwe look atwhattakes place on the partofthe man justified, it is the otherway 
about, since in the orderofnature, the being freed from sin, is priorto the obtaining ofjustifying 
grace."[858] Butthe being freed from sin is the ultimate disposition forthe attainmentofhabitual grace, 
and this takes place in the adultonly by an actoffree will (as stated in the body ofthe article); this 
movement ofthe free will to God proceeds from the actual infusion ofhabitual grace and follows itin the 
orders offormal, efficient, and final causes, although it precedes this grace in the orderof material cause, 


as the ultimate disposition in the body in its relation to the soul. 


Second Article: Whether In Christ There Were Virtues 


State of the question. We are concerned with virtues that are so called in the strictsense, such as the 
theological and cardinal virtues. Afterward, in discussing Christ's knowledge, we shall devote a question 
exclusively (q. 9) to the consideration ofthe intellectual virtues, which are notvirtues in the strict sense 
inasmuch as they do notmake a person absolutely good, butonly in a qualified manner, such as when 


we say a person is good in metaphysics or mathematics. 


We are concerned notonly with directly infused moral virtues, butalso with moral virtues ofthe natural 


order, which are acquired by our individual acts. 


Conclusion. Christhad allthe virtues. This means thatHe had all virtues thatdo notin their notion imply 
any defectin the soul of Christ, who was both wayfarer and comprehensor, as will be pointed out farther 
on. Thus in the following articles we shall have occasion to remark that Christdid nothave either faith or 


hope orpenance. 


Scriptural proof. The Gospels authoritatively represent Christas the exem plarofall virtues. Rationalists, 
such as Renan, acknowledge this to be true. We must insist upon this truth forthe better manifestation of 


Christ's sanctity, which is the motive ofcredibility that leads to faith in Him. 


There is negative evidence ofthis truth inasmuch as Christwas sinless, so that He could say to the Jews 
who soughtto kill Him: "Which of you shall convince Me of sin?"[859] And nobody dared to contradict 
Him. Truly, indeed, as the Gospel narrates: "The chief priests and the whole council sought false witness 
against Jesus thatthey might put Him to death, and they found not."[860] Butitwas only because Jesus 
confessed that He is Christ, the Son of God, that "the high priest rent His garments, saying: 'He hath 
blasphemed. "[861] Even Judas confessed, saying: "I have sinned in betraying innocent blood";[862]and 


Pilate said: "l am innocentofthe blood ofthis just man, look you to it."[863] 


Moreover, Christhad all virtues and even mostdifferent kinds of them which He practiced in a heroic 
degree. Love and dutiful submission to God are especially evidentin the life of Jesus, His love and mercy 
for men, perfectself-denial, humility and utnostmagnanimity, most perfectmeekness as also fortitude 
and patience on the cross, as when He prayed forthose who tortured Him. We find wonderfully 
reconciled in Christthatholy rigor ofjustice toward the impenitent Pharisees and thatimmensity of mercy 


toward those sinners who do notresist God's grace. 


In fact, as shown in apologetics, this harmony and perseverance that prevails between such vastly 
differentvirtues practiced in a heroic degree is a moral miracle. Forthis sublime and profound harmony 
between the virtues or holiness of life is impossible without God's special intervention, for it consists in an 
inseparable union with God which can come only from God, inasmuch as the orderofagents must 
correspond to the orderofends. Apologetical arguments founded noton revelation buton reason make 


this already evident. 


In fact, Christ's sanctity is notonly eminent, butis manifestly extraordinary in that it unites in itself vastly 
different heroic virtues. We have seen indeed thata person is attimes naturally disposed or is by force of 
habit ready to perform acts requiring fortitude of soul, who, nevertheless, is notready to perform acts that 
call for meekness ofsoul, for by nature such a person is determined one particularway. Butthatanyone 
may have all the virtues and also excel in them, even those so vastly different, such as supreme fortitude 
and supreme meekness, perfect love oftruth and justice and also the greatestof mercy toward those that 


err and fall into sin, this is impossible without God's special help, who alone in the simplicity of His nature 


contains formally and eminently vastly different perfections, and who can unite these in the human soul, 
so as to make ita perfectimage of God. Thus the soulof Christis that most sublime image in which it is 


possible to contemplate the Deity. 


Theological proof. Itcan be proved by theological reasoning that Christ had all the virtues. This reasoning 


of St. Thomas is valid forthe infused virtues, and may be expressed as follows: 


As the faculties ofthe soulstem from its essence, so the infused virtues stem from habitual grace, and in 
a proportionate degree. But Christ's soul was endowed with habitual grace from the moment of His 
conception, and indeed in the highest degree of perfection, as will be more clearly explained farther 


on.[864] Therefore Christ had all the infused virtues and in the highestdegree.[865] 


We are concerned with virtues which, in whatthey mean, imply no defectin the soul of Christ, who was 
both wayfarerand comprehensor. Thus faith, hope, and repentance must be excluded.[866] The reason 


given by St. Thomas holds good forcharity and all the infused moral virtues. 


Reply to firstobjection. Habitual grace performs supernatural acts only through the medium ofthe virtues. 


Reply to second objection. Christ had the virtues most perfectly, beyond the common mode. In this sense 
Plotinus gave to a certain sublime degree of virtue the name ofvirtue ofthe purified soul, as Macrobius 


says.[867] 


Reply to third objection. "Christshowed the highestkind ofliberality and magnificence by despising all 
riches." For these virtues, justas wittiness which has to do with joking, can be either made use ofor 
despised forthe sake ofa higherend. But Christ had no evil desires whatever, as will be shown farther 
on.[868] Thus Christhad perfecttemperance, but not continence, which St. Augustine says is nota virtue 
butsomething less than the virtue of chastity, for the continent person, strictly speaking, has evil 
tendencies, butresists them by will power. Cajetan[869] remarks, taking the name "continence" in the 


more common acceptation ofthe word, that there is nothing that prevents us from calling Christ continent. 


First doubt. Did Christ have all moral virtues thatof themselves can be acquired? Theologians generally 


give an affirmative answerto this question.. 


The reason is thatthe sensitive appetite in Christwas no differentfrom ours, which is an inclination to 
sensible delectable good; thatit may completely and perfectly tend to its natural and fitting good, it 
requires a superadded form, thatcan be nothing else buta moral virtue that is directly acquirable. Infused 
moral virtues did notsuffice, because the direct purpose ofthese is to incline the will to supernatural acts. 


The correlative moral and acquirable virtues, although they are in themselves in their own order truly 


virtues, are related to the virtues as dispositions from which there arises an extrinsic facility for the 
practice ofthe infused virtues, for they exclude inordinate inclinations resulting from repetition of 
acts.[870] The acquired moral virtues are in their relation to the infused virtues somewhat like dexterity in 
manipulating the harp is to the artthatis in the practical intellectofthe musician. Hence it is certain that 
Christ had moral virtues that are of themselves acquirable; otherwise He would have been morally 
imperfect, justas beginners in the Christian life who, by the very factthatthey are in the state of grace, 
have infused prudence, which scarcely manifests itself, however, because they lack the virtue of acquired 


prudence, withoutwhich itis difficult to practice the virtue of infused prudence. 


Confirmation. Christ's will must be perfected as regards good, justas much as His intellectis as regards 
truth. Butthere was acquired knowledge in Christ's intellect, as willbe made clear farther on.[871] 


Therefore, likewise in His will and sensitive appetite there was the possibility of acquiring moral virtues. 


Firstobjection. To performa mostperfectactis to act from a supernatural motive. But Christalways had 
to perform most perfectacts. Therefore He always acted from a supernatural motive or by acts ofthe 


infused virtues and not by acts of virtues that of themselves were acquirable. 


Reply. | distinguish the major: to perform a most perfectactis to actfrom a supernatural motive, when 
this motive is the end in view ofthe person acting, this | concede; thatthe deed performed must always 
be in itself supernatural, this |deny. Hence, just as Christ performed notonly acts of charity, butalso acts 
ofthe infused virtues, so also He performed natural acts thatas regards the objectand end ofthese acts 
were good and fitting, though they were subordinated to the supernatural end ofcharity as being the end 
in view of the person acting. Thus Christsaid: "Renderto Caesar the things thatare Caesar's...."[872] 
These are natural obligations, justas even pagans know thatcommutative justice requires the paymentof 


debts. 


As grace does notdestroy nature but perfects it, so also the infused virtues neither destroy nor render the 
acquired virtues useless, but perfectthem, directing them to be performed forthe love of God, notthatthe 
acts themselves are supernatural, butthatthe end in view ofthe agentis supernatural. Thus the act of 
the acquired virtue of temperance is modally supernatural, whereas the act ofthe infused virtue of 
temperance is substantially supernatural. Thus the acquired moral virtues are subordinated to the infused 
moral virtues in some wayjust as the imagination and sensitive memory are subordinated to knowledge, 
philosophy to theology, and theology to the doctrine offaith that transcends the science of theology. 


There is a normal hierarchy offunctions in this subordination. 


Second objection. Butthe acquired virtues are required to restrain the immoderate tendencies ofthe 
passions, which Christdid not have, for, as will be mentioned farther on,[873] Christwas free from 


concupiscence. Therefore He had no need ofthe acquired virtues. 


Reply. | distinguish the antecedent: thatthe acquired virtues are necessary in a secondary sense so as to 
check the immoderate tendencies ofthe passions, this | concede; thatthey are primarily necessary, this | 
deny. Forthe primary and special purpose ofthese virtues is to enable the faculties to act properly, 
promptly, and with facility in the natural order. Itis in this way thatchastity operates, forexample, even 
when there are no temptations to be overcome or passions to be curbed. Thus humility in Christdid not 


check the firstmovements of pride, butitcompletely subjected His will to the divine majesty. 


Thus Adam in the state ofinnocence had those virtues thatare ofthemselves capable ofattainment, and 


they remain in the blessed, as St. Thomas teaches.[874] 


Second doubt. Did Christhave these moral virtues thatcan be acquired ofthemselves by infusion, or did 


He acquire them by His own acts? 


It is difficult to give a definite answer to this question.[875] The more probable opinion ofseveral Thomists 
is that they were infused, justas Adam in the state of innocence had them from the momentofhis 
creation. However, Adam was created in the adultstate, whereas Christas man gradually grew up to 


manhood. 


The principal reason forthis answer is that Christwas never without these virtues, forto be deprived of 
them forany time is in itselfsomething evil, and no defectis admissible in God, exceptthose thatare not 
contrary to the end ofthe Incarnation, such as the privation ofthe glorification of His body fora time. But 
such is notthe case with the temporary privation ofthese virtues. Itwould be more derogatory to Christ's 
dignity that He should be fora time withoutthese virtues, than increase in perfection by acquiring them, 
which cannotbe instantaneous, butonly a progressive process. Moreover, the Church declared in the 
Second Council of Constantinople: "Christwas notsubjected to passions, nordid He become better by 


the repetition ofvirtuous acts."[876] 


Objection. Butthe Gospelsays: "Jesus advanced in wisdom and age, and grace with God and men."[877] 


Reply. The answer of St. Thomas is: "Christ advanced in wisdom and grace as also in age (not by an 


actual increase ofthe habits but), because as He advanced in age He performed more perfect 


works."[878] 


Another objection. St. Thomas says farther on[879] that Christ advanced in acquired knowledge. 


Therefore He also advanced in moral virtues thatofthemselves can be acquired. 


Reply. There is not parity of argument. (1) The natural sciences do not make man absolutely good, such 


as the moral virtues do, butgood only in a qualified sense, such as good in mathematics or in physics. (2) 


If the natural sciences were infused in Christ, then His active intellectwould be in a state of continual 
idleness as regards its first function, which is to abstractintelligible species from the senses. Therefore it 
is more probable that Christhad moral virtues thatofthemselves can be acquired from the time of His 


conception. 


Third Article: WhetherIn Christ There Was Faith 


The general opinion of theologians is that Christ did not have faith. Such is the opinion of St. Thomas. 


The reason given in the counterargumentdoes not absolutely prove this assertion, forthe words of Peter 
quoted here, namely, "Thou knowestall things,"[880] were spoken afterChrist's resurrection. Hence 
these words prove to some extentthatatleastafterthe resurrection Jesus did not have faith concerning 


mysteries in the strictsense, butthe beatific vision. 


The body ofthe article presupposes whatmustbe proved fartheron,[881] namely, that Christfrom the 
first moment of His conception completely saw God in His essence. Butthe clearvision of God excludes 


the notion offaith, which is ofthings notseen. 


In otherwords, a virtue cannotbe in a subjectto whom its primary act is derogatory. Butthe primary act 
of faith refers to God notseen. Therefore Christcould not have had faith, since from the momentofHis 
conception He clearly saw God in His essence. This is the common opinion among theologians. No 
theologian holds thatan actoffaith is simultaneously compatible with the beatific vision, because the 
scriptural textof St. Paul is clearon this point: "Faith[882]... is the evidence ofthings thatappear not." 
Durandus thinks thatthe habitoffaith, however, if notits act, can remain in the blessed. Scotus holds this 
to be possible, butuseless. St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure are ofthe opinion thatthe habit of faith 
cannotco-existwith the beatific vision. Thus St. Thomas says: "The objectoffaith is a divine thing not 


seen. But the habit ofvirtue... takes its species from the object. Hence, ifwe deny thatthe divine thing 


was notseen, we exclude the very essence offaith."[883] 


At leastthe permanence ofthe beatific vision excludes both actand habitoffaith. The beatific vision as a 
transient act, which St. Augustine and St. Thomas think St. Paul had on this earth, excludes the act of 


faith concerning this object, butnotthe habitoffaith. 


Reply to first objection. The moral virtues, although they are inferiorto faith, were and are always in Christ 


because they imply no defectas regards theirsubjectmatter.[884] 


Reply to second objection. St. Thomas does notteach that Christhad the merit of faith, but He had what 


constitutes the reward ofourfaith, which is perfectobedience to the loving commands of God. 


But Christwas faithful to His promises, and this is sometimes called faith in Sacred Scripture.[885] Thus 


the prophetsays ofthe Messias: "Faith shall be the girdle of His loins."[886] 


Therefore the maximum of faith that any intellectual creature had was the theological faith ofthe Blessed 
Virgin Mary, for her faith was proportionate to her plenitude ofgrace. From this we conclude how sublime 
must have been the acts of faith and hope made by the Blessed Virgin Mary, especially on Mount 
Calvary, notin the leastdoubting thather Son, who seemed to be conquered, was the Son ofGod, the 


conquerorofthe devil and sin, and the proximate victor of death. 


Fourth Article: Whether In ChristThere Was Hope 


State of the question. There is some difficulty, for the Psalmist, speaking in the person of Christ, says: "In 
Thee, O Lord, have | hoped."[887] Moreover, Christawaited or hoped forthe glorification of His body and 


the building up of His mystical body. 


Conclusion. St. Thomas, with whom the majority of theologians agree, maintains that Christ did nothave 
the virtue of hope buthad a certain actofhope or rather of desire concerning things He did not yet 


possess. 


Scriptural proof. St. Paul says: "Whata man seeth, why doth he hope for?"[888] But Christ did not have 
faith, as was said above,[889] because from the beginning (ofthe hypostatic union) He enjoyed the vision 


ofthe divine essence. Therefore, too, He did nothave the virtue of hope. 


Theological proof. The reason for this proofis taken from the formal or primary object of hope, for hope, 
considered as a theological virtue, has God Himselfas its primary object, whose fruition is expected. But 
Christfrom the beginning of His conception had the complete fruition ofthe divine essence, as will be 


stated farther on.[890] Therefore He did not have the theological virtue of hope. 


The principle ofthe preceding article applies equally here, namely, a virtue cannotbe in a subject to 


whom its primary act is derogatory. 


However, atthe end of the argumentative partofthis article, St. Thomas admits that Christhad a certain 
actof hope or rather of desire as regards some things, so that He could expectthe glorification of His 
body and the building up of the Church. Thus the Psalmist, speaking in the person of Christ, says: "In 
Thee, O Lord, have | hoped."[891] Butthese things do notconstitute the primary objectofthe theological 


virtue of hope, and thus it remains true that Christdid not have this theological virtue of hope. 


Therefore ofall intellectual creatures, the hope ofthe Blessed Virgin Mary was the most sublime 
especially on Mount Calvary, when all the apostles, with the exception of St. John, did not have the 
courage to witness the death of Christ. Hence it is said of her: "Grantthat!may carry the cross of 


Christ."[892] 


Firstdoubt. To whatvirtue mustwe attribute this actofdesire in Christforthe glorification of His body and 


the building up of the Church? 


Reply. This act must be attributed to the virtue of charity, as its secondary act, whereby Christ loved 
Himself and the Church, for God's sake, as the Evangelistsays: "Greater love than this no man hath, that 


a man lay down his life for his friends."[893] 


Thus the love of concupiscence by which we desire eternal life forthe glory of God, is attributed to us as 


a secondary act ofcharity. 


Second doubt. Was there penance as a virtue in Christ? 


Reply. There was no penance, as a virtue, in Christ, because itimplies in the strictsense sorrow forone's 
own sins. But Christwas impeccable, as will be explained fartheron. The Sacred Congregation ofthe 
Holy Office forbade such invocations as: "HeartofJesus, penitent forus, Jesus penitent, Jesus penitent 


forus."[894] 


The truth ofthis reply is clearly established since itagrees with the generally accepted teaching of St. 
Thomas, which declares that penance is a special virtue that is distinct notonly from the virtue of religion, 


butalso from the virtue of vindictive justice and ofall the other virtues.[895] 


Thus the primary and specific act of penance is sorrow for one's own sins with the motive ofamendment, 


and the intention of performing salutary acts in satisfaction for one's past offenses. 


But a virtue cannot be in a subjectto whom its primary act is intrinsically repugnant. Butthe act of 
penance is intrinsically repugnantto Christ's human nature, because itwas united to the Word.[896] But 
Christhad a perfectdetestation forsin inasmuch as itis an offense against God, arising from the intensity 


of His love for God offended and forsouls that are dead to God through mortal sin. 


Fifth Article: Whether In ChristThere Were The Gifts 


State of the question. The difficulty is that gifts are given to help the virtues. Butthe virtues were most 


perfectin Christ. Therefore He did not need this help. 


Moreover, Christhad already on this earth the contemplation ofheaven as explained fartheron. Butthe 
gifts of wisdom, knowledge, and understanding seem to belong to contemplation in this life, and 


apparently these are useless in a soul that already enjoys the beatific vision. 


Conclusion. Itis commonly admitted, however, thatthe soul of C hristhad these gifts in a pre-eminent 


degree. 


Gonetmaintains thatthis conclusion is a certainty of the faith, because ofthe text of Isaias quoted in the 


proof. 


Scriptural proof. The prophetsays: "The Spiritof the Lord shall restupon Him: the spirit of wisdom and of 
understanding, the spirit of counsel and offortitude, the spirit of knowledge and ofgodliness. And He shall 


be filled with the spirit of the fearofthe Lord."[897] 


Instead of the words, "the spiritof knowledge and ofgodliness," the Hebrew textreads, "the spirit of 
knowledge and offear." Thus fear is mentioned twice. The Greek version and the Vulgate give 
"godliness," which is aboutthe same in meaning as reverential godliness. The Old Testamentdoes not 
distinguish so clearly between, godliness and fear as the New Testamentdoes, which is not the law of 


fear, but of love .[898] 


The Fathers and Scholastics are generally agreed that this text concerns Christ's human nature. 


Theological proof. Although ithas been revealed that Christ had gifts and still has them, this assertion can 
also be proved from higher revealed principles, namely, from the definition of gifts. St. Thomas says in 
this article: "The gifts, properly, are certain perfections ofthe soul's powers, inasmuch as they have a 
natural aptitude to be moved by the Holy Ghost," according to St. Luke, who says: "And Jesus being full 
ofthe Holy Ghost returned from the Jordan and was led by the Spirit into the desert." Hence itis manifest 


thatthe gifts were in Christin a pre-eminentdegree. 


The thesis is confirmed by the fact that the gifts of the Holy Ghostfollow from habitual grace and are 
connected with charity, as St. Thomas teaches.[899] But Christ had habitual grace in the most perfect 


manner and the highestdegree ofcharity. Therefore He also had pre-eminently the gifts. 


The thesis is also confirmed from the solution ofthe objections. 


Reply to firstobjection. It points outthatas a man, however perfecthe maybe, needs to be helped by 
God, so also, no matterhow perfectthe virtues are, they need to be helped by the gifts, which perfect the 


powers ofthe soul, inasmuch as these are notcontrolled by reason illumined by faith, butby the Holy 


Spirit. This reply confirms the teaching of St. Thomas as setforth in a previous passage[900] where he 
shows thatthe infused virtues, even the highestdegree, are specifically distinct from the gifts as regards 
their formal object quo or their rule or motive;[901] for to be ruled by right reason even though illumined 
by the lightof faith differs from being ruled bythe Holy Spirit, which means to be ruled by His special 
inspiration, which transcends the discursive process ofreasoning. Thus there is a manifest difference 
between being ruled by infused prudence, which proceeds from living faith, and being ruled bythe gift of 


counsel. 


Reply to third objection. It states thatthe gifts were not useless in Christ, for He also had earthly 
knowledge, as will be stated farther on ;[902] for Christwas both wayfarerand comprehensor. He was 
comprehensoras regards the higher part ofthe soul, and wayfarer inasmuch as His soul still was 
passible and His body passible and mortal, so that He looked forward to beatitude in all those things 
which were wanting to Him of beatitude. Moreover, as explained elsewhere,[903] the gifts remain in 


heaven. 


As stated in this lastcitation, this doctrine ofthe permanence ofthe gifts in heaven is affirmed by St. 
Ambrose,[904] and the reason is thatthe gifts of the Holy Spirit perfectthe human mind to follow the 
prompting ofthe Holy Spirit, which is especially the case in heaven. Butin heaven, evil and temptation 
being no more, by the gifts ofthe Holy Spiritwe are perfected in good, notentirely as regards the same 
material object but the gifts will preserve in us intactthe same formal objects both quo and quod ofthe 
virtues by which latter they are specified; foras theologians in heaven will see the objectoftheology, 
either in the Word if in this life they studied it outof love for God, or outside the Word; so also all the 
blessed in heaven will receive special inspirations from the Holy Spirit to know something special by 
means ofexperimental knowledge, according as itis connaturally related to divine things, for instance, to 
know forwhatwayfarers they mustespecially pray. The beatific vision precedes beatific love, whereas the 
knowledge obtained bythe gifts follows this love. Finally, there is neithersuccession in knowledge nor 
acquisition of anything new, whereas bythe gifts it is possible for the blessed to acquire additional 


knowledge. 


But obscurity and similar imperfections that now actually belong to the gifts, either ofwisdom or counsel, 


orof othersuch gifts, do notbelong to the state of glory, norwere these defects in Christ. 


Thus the gift of wisdom disposed Christso as to be moved with facility bythe Holy Spiritto pass certain 
judgmenton divine things by the highest of causes, in accordance with a connaturalness that is founded 


on charity for things. 


But the giftof understanding attributed to Him correctand immediate penetration ofthose thin gs that 


pertain to the kingdom of God. 


The giftof counsel likewise attributed to Christthe powerofimmediately finding outthe motive for action. 


The giftof knowledge so that even in the consideration of inferior motives, He mightjudge with absolute 


certainty aboutthings that happened. 


The gift of fortitude expelled from Him the fear ofdeath and its attendanttortures. 


Gonetsays these conclusions are admitted by all theologians as being certain and beyond dispute. 


Sixth Article: Whether In Christ There Was The GiftOf Fear 


State of the question. There are two difficulties: (1) Itseems that hope is stronger than fear, forthe object 
of hope is good, whereas the objectof fear is evil. If, therefore, Christdid nothave the virtue of hope, a 
fortiori He did not have the giftof fear. (2) The gift of fear makes one afraid either of being separated from 
God,orof being punished by Him. Butthese two were impossible for Christ, because He was 


im peccable. 


Reply. Christhad the giftoffear. 


Scriptural proof. The testimony ofthe prophet, quoted in the preceding article, is: "He shall be filled with 
the spiritof the fearofthe Lord,"[905] which also in the Hebrew textrefers to the spirit of fear. Moreover, 
the Church condemned the following proposition ofAbelard: "The spiritof the fearofthe Lord was notin 


Christ."[906] 


Theological proof. This assertion of Sacred Scripture is notso much proved as explained by the following 


syllogism. 


God is feared by an actof reverential fear, notonly inasmuch as He can inflict punishment buton account 
of His pre-eminence, who cannotwith impunity be resisted. Butthe soul of Christwas moved by the Holy 
Spirittoward God b; certain reverential affection. Therefore Scripture attributes to Him the fullness ofthe 


giftof fear, notindeed ofthe fear of punishment, orsin, butof reverential fear. 


Confirmation. This giftoffear, understood as reverential fear, remains in the blessed, forthe Psalmist 
exclaims: "The fearofthe Lord is holy, enduring forever and ever."[907] Itis said ofthe angels, especially 
ofthose called Powers: "The Powers tremble."[908] Forevery creature thatis notself-existent trembles in 
the sightof Him who alone is and can be the self-subsisting Being. But Christ's human nature is not His 
being, although it exists by the very being ofthe Word, inasmuch as there is one being in Christ, justas 


there is one person.[909] 


Doubt. Whatis the primary objectofthe giftof fear? 


It is God's pre-eminence, who cannotwith impunity be resisted; and its primary act is reverence for this 
divine pre-eminence, and so this giftcan be both in Christand the blessed. The secondary object ofthe 


gift of fear, or of filial fear, is the evil of sin that must be avoided. 


In contrastto this, the primary object of fear, considered as a passion, is terrifying sensible evil, and the 
prim ary act ofthis fear is flight from this evil. Finally, the primary object ofservile fear is the evil of 


punishmentto be inflicted on account ofthe offense committed. 


Thus it remains true thatthe habits ofthe virtues and the gifts properly and directly referto good, but to 


evilas a consequence. 


Seventh Article: Whether The Graces Gratis Datae Were In Christ 


State of the question. By placing the article aboutthe graces gratis datae here, itis evident that St. 
Thomas draws a complete distinction between them and the gifts as he has already shown.[910] The 
seven gifts, which are connected with charity, belong to the organism ofthe supernatural life, but the 


graces gratis datae do not. 


The difficulty is thatthe graces gratis datae are freely given by way ofa transientact. But Christ had 
permanently the fullness of grace. Hence He did notneed these secondary graces. The Gospel does not 


say that He had the gift of tongues. 


Reply. Nevertheless the answer is thatall the graces gratis datae were pre-eminently in Christas the first 


and chiefteacher ofthe faith. 


Authoritative proof. St. Augustine says: "As in the head are all the senses, so in Christ were all the 


graces."[911] St. Augustine is also expressly referring here to the graces gratis datae in Christ. 


The Masterofthe Book of the Sentences is precisely ofthe same opinion,[912] and itis commonly 


admitted by the scholastic theologians. 


Theological proof. Graces gratis datae are ordained forthe manifestation of faith and spiritual doctrine, 
because the manneroftheir enumeration makes this evident,[913] and also the explanation of St. 
Thomas.[914] But Christ is the firstand chiefteacher ofthe faith and ofspiritual doctrine. Therefore the 


graces gratis datae were in Christ. 


This means thatthe graces gratis datae were mostexcellently in Christ, being ordained forthe benefitof 


others. They may be expressed by the following schema. 


[diagram page 281] 


GRACES GRATIS DATAE thatare ordained for the instruction of others in divine things 


to acquire complete knowledge ofdivine things 


faith concerning principles,[915] 


word ofwisdom concerning the principal conclusions, 


word ofknowledge concerning the examples and effects 


to confirm the divine revelation 


by doing: grace ofhealing working of miracles 


by knowing: prophecy, discerning of spirits 


to convey fittingly to the hearers the divine message 


kinds of tongues, interpretation of speeches 


Christ had to have in the most perfectdegree all these graces thatwere bestowed on others; for they 
denote no imperfection that is repugnanteither to the beatific vision or to the hypostatic union. They are 
also becoming to the dignity ofthe head ofthe mystical body, as St. Augustine says in the counter- 


argument ofthis article. 


Reply to first objection. St. Thomas points outthatthese graces are called "diversities of graces ,"[916] 
inasmuch as in the saints these graces are divided; but Christ had these graces allatonce and in their 


plenitude justas He had and always has the plenitude of habitual grace. 


Reply to second objection. Itwas fitting for Christto have habitual grace, notaccording to His divine 


nature, but according to His human nature. 


Reply to third objection. It is pointed outthat, although we do notread of Christ having had the gift of 
tongues, because He preached only to the Jews, "yeta knowledge ofall languages was notwanting to 


Him, since even the secrets of hearts, of which all words are signs, were not hidden from Him."[917] 


Christ likewise had the grace gratis datae of faith. This grace is a certain pre-eminence of knowledge 
concerning the revealed mysteries whether such knowledge be clear or obscure;[918] itis also a facility 
given by the Holy Spirit of proposing the things of faith simply and in a way adapted to all, so that they 
can be understood even by the ignorant, as explained by St. Thomas.[919] Itis evident from the Gospel 


that Christhad both kinds of excellence. 


There is no doubt about Christ's powers concerning eitherthe grace of healing or the discernment of 
spirits, forthe Evangelistsays: "And Jesus seeing their thoughts[ofthe Pharisees], said: 'Whydo you 


think evil in your hearts?'"[920] Again he says: "Jesus knowing their thoughts .[921] 


Finally, Christhad pre-eminently the grace of interpretation of speech forexplaining the Scriptures in the 
true and most exalted sense. Hence the Evangelist relates thatthe disciples going to the town called 
Emmaus said: "Was not our heart burning within us, whilst He spoke in the way, and opened to us the 


Scriptures ?"[922] 


Eig hth Article: Whether In Christ There Was The Gift Of Prophecy 


State of the question. St. Thomas posited this special article about prophecy, because this grace gratis 
data presents a particular difficulty. Forthe first objection ofthis article remarks that prophecy implies a 
certain obscurity. But Christ already enjoyed on this earth the beatific vision. Also prophecy concerns 
distant things orthose thatare faroff, and seems to imply an essential imperfection, as faith and hope do. 


Moreover, the Apostle says thatin heaven, "prophecies shall be made void."[923] 


Reply. The answer is in the affirmative. 


Scriptural proof. Moses announced to the Israelites: "The Lord thy God will raise up to thee a Prophet... of 
thy brethren... Him thou shalt hear."[924] Jesus applied to Himselfwhat Moses foretold of Him, saying: 
"He wrote of Me."[925] Likewise Jesus said of Himself in the synagogue at Nazareth: "A prophet is not 


without honor, save in his own country."[926] 


Theological proof. He is a prophetwho knows and announces whatis distant both from himself according 
to his state and from his hearers. But Christ, who was notonly comprehensor but also wayfarer, knew 
and announced very many things which were distant from Him according to His state as wayfarer, such 
as His betrayal, death, and resurrection,[927] as also the destruction of Jerusalem, the signs preceding 


the end of the world, the denial of Peter, and several other events. Therefore Christwas a prophet. 


Reply to firstobjection. Prophecy, as usually communicated, is obscure and enigmatic notin itself, but 


because ofthe imperfection ofthe hearer. Its clarity or obscurity, that itbe communicated transiently, or 


permanently, are ofthemselves a matterof indifference. Butin Christprophecywas clearand permanent 


because ofthe union of His human nature with the Word. 


But if the Apostle says thatin heaven "prophecies shall be made void,"[928] he has in mind complete 


beatitude, which is incompatible with the state ofwayfarer. 


Ninth Article: Whether In Christ There Was The Fullness Of Grace 


State of the question. The third partofthis question begins here. After the consideration ofthe grace of 
the virtues and ofthe gifts and ofthe graces gratis datae in Christ, St. Thomas treats ofthe fullness of 


grace. He asks whether Christwas simply full of grace, both intensively and extensively. 


This article and those that follow are therefore concerned with the perfection of Christ's grace. 


Conclusion. Christ had fullness of grace, both intensively, thatis, as regards its perfection, and 


extensively, thatis, as regards the various effects itcan produce. 


Scriptural proof. The Evangelistsays: "We saw His glory... fullof grace and truth.... And of His fullness we 
have all received, and grace for grace."[929] Likewise St. John the Baptist testified concerning Christ, and 
the Evangelistsays; "He whom God hath sent, speaketh the words of God; for God does notgive to Him 


the spirit by measure. The Father loveth the Son, and He hath given all things into His hand."[930] 


The Fathers ofthe Church have often explained these texts by showing that Christ, who is mostfull of 


grace, had every kind of holiness.[931] 


Theological proof. Itis simply discursive and explanatory, explaining the above quoted text.[932] 


This proof may be reduced to the following syllogism. 


Fullness ofgrace is of two kinds, namely, intensive and extensive. 


But Christhad each kind. Therefore Christhad absolutely or completely fullness ofgrace. 


Major. It is thus explained. There is intensive fullness of any quality in a being, for instance, ofwhiteness, 
when the being has as much ofthis quality as it can naturally have. Thus itappears thata lily has the 


highest possible degree ofwhiteness; so also snow. 


Hence intensive fullness is estimated from the degree and radication of any quality in the subject. But 


extensive fullness of any quality is estimated from the relation to the various effects that any operative 


principle is capable of producing; for example, the irrational animal has notextensive fullness of life, 


because ithas not intellectual life, butonly the vegetative life and sensitive life. 


Minor. Its parts are proved. Christ had intensive fullness of grace, thatis, in the highest degree thatitcan 


be had, fortwo reasons. 


1) Because His soul, which was united to God by the most exalted ofall possible unions, which is the 
hypostatic union, received the greatest influx of grace, justas the airthatis nearer to the fire is warmer 


and more luminous. 


2) Because grace was given to Christ, as the head, from which it was to be poured outupon all others; 
justas in this world nothing is brighter than the sun, which illumines all other things. Hence the Evangelist 
quotes Jesus assaying: "| am come to castfire on the earth, and whatwill | butthatitbe kindled?"[933] 


The reference is to fire that purifies, illumines, and kindles spiritually. 


From these proofs itis apparentthat intensive fullness of any qu ality is estimated from its intrinsic 
perfection inasmuch as itis pure and free from all imperfection. Thus snow is perfectly white; it has 


whiteness in all its intensity or purity, containing no element thatis not white. 


If there is reference to some operative habit, since this habit determines the faculty to operate, itis all the 
more perfectintensively, the more it determines the faculty with reference to the formal object of the 
operation to be elicited, thatis, it actuates the faculty and is radicated in it. There is something similar in 
the case of habitual grace, which is an entitative habit, which is received in the essence ofthe soul, and is 
radically operative, inasmuch as the virtues are derived from it, just as the faculties are derived fro m the 
essence ofthe soul. Thus intensive fullness of habitual grace is estimated from its intrinsic perfection free 
from all im perfection, and its radication in the soul, which it especially determines radically to operate 
most holily free from all imperfection. This intensive fullness of grace would apply to Christ even if His 


soulwere ordered solely to the performance ofacts ofthe love of God. 


Likewise Christhad extensive fullness of grace, which is estimated from its relation to the various effects 


itcan produce. 


The reason is that, as St. Thomas says: "Christ had grace forall its operations and effects, and this 
because itwas bestowed on Him, as upon a universal principle in the genus ofsuch as have grace... just 


as the sun is the universalcause ofgeneration."[934] 


This twofold fullness, intensive and extensive, is called absolute on the partofthe grace itself, which by 


God's ordinary powercannotbe received in a more perfectmanner. Itis notmerely relatively perfector 


according to the exigencies ofthe state or dignity of the subject. In fact, this most exalted dignity of head 


and redeemerofthe human race demands absolute fullness ofgrace. 


Doubt. Is this plenitude of grace more perfect intensively than extensively? 


Reply. It is the common opinion among theologians that intensive plenitude is the more perfect, justas 
quality is to be preferred to quantity, although positivism is inclined to the contrary view; for indeed 
intensive plenitude is immediately estimated from the intrinsic perfection ofthe quality, and is the 
foundation of extensive plenitude. This is especially evident in knowledge, for its intensive plenitude 
results from the deeper penetration ofits first notions and principles, whereas its extensive plenitude, both 
habitual and actual, is estimated according to the number ofconclusions that are deduced from the 
principles. There are certain physicists who know all the conclusions oftheir own science in its actual 
state of development, and who have read all the books ofany importance belonging to this science. This 
does notmean, however, thatthey have penetrated more deeply into the principles ofthis science; for the 
scientific habitis not yet, perhaps, established in their intellectas a sortofsecond nature. On the 
contrary, another physicist knows more from on high the principles ofthis particularscience, and their 
subordination to the othersciences, even though he may have forgotten certain conclusions. The 
perfection ofa science is notestim ated according to the numberofits conclusions, for although science 
may make use of many subordinated ideas, itis a simple quality that perfects the intellectin its relation to 
some formal objectand to certain first principles, which virtually contain all the conclusio ns ofthis 


particularscience. 


Thus there is a greatdifference between Aristotle and the authorofa textbook on peripatetic philosophy. 
Although the authorofsuch a textbook may perhaps succeed in giving to this science new conclusions, 
yethe has notthe genius of Aristotle, norcould he be the authorofsuch works as the Organon, Physics, 
Metaphysics, and Ethics ofthe Stagirite. There is also a similar difference between St. Thomas and his 


commentators, although the latter may succeed in giving to the science new conclusions. 


Likewise those historians Who Write a critical estimate ofthe life of Napoleon have a more extensive 
knowledge perhaps than the ambassadors and soldiers of his time, butthey generally do not penetrate so 


intensively and vividly into the mind ofsuch a genius as Napoleon. 


Similarly those historians who insiston giving us a critical evaluation ofthe Gospels, certainly have a less 
intensive knowledge of Christ's preaching than the apostles had who heard Him. Thus St. John the 
Evangelist had a better knowledge of Christ's teaching than a theologian would have who would know all 


the condemned propositions contained in Denzinger's Enchiridion. 


Therefore, a fortiori, there was in Christ intensive plenitude of habitual grace and hence ofthe virtues and 


gifts. 


Tenth Article: WhetherThe Fullness Of Grace Is ProperTo Christ 


State of the question. The reason for inserting this article is that Sacred Scripture attributes atleasta 
certain fullness of grace to some others. Thus the angel says to the Blessed Virgin Mary: "Hail, full of 
grace."[935] The Scripture also says: "Stephen, full of grace and fortitude."[936] In fact, St. Paul writing to 
the Ephesians, thus expresses his desire to them: "Thatyou may be filled unto all the fullness of 
God."[937] Moreover, forall the blessed in heaven, beatitude is the fullness ofall good, which 
presupposes a certain fullness of grace in this life. W hatis therefore the fullness of grace thatis proper to 


Christ? 


First conclusion. Absolute fullness of grace, but notrelative fullness, belongs to Christ alone. 


Scriptural proof. The Evangelistsays: "We saw His glory, the glory as it were of the only-begotten ofthe 
Father, full of grace and truth."[938] Butto be the only-begotten ofthe Father, belongs to Christ alone. 


Therefore, too, does fullness of grace. 


Theological proof. Absolute fullness of grace is attained when there is as much grace as can be had, at 
least according to God's ordinary power. But Christ alone had grace in the highest possible degree of 
excellence and intensity thatcan be had, atleast according to God's ordinary power. Therefore Christ 
alone had absolute fullness of grace, both in its intensity and extent, as was stated in the preceding 


article. 


Second conclusion. Relative fullness of grace does not belong to Christ alone, butis communicated to 


others through Him. 


There is, indeed, relative fullness of grace when itis of such a nature and extentas demanded by the 


condition and office ofthe person to whom it is attributed. 


But several saints, especially the Blessed Virgin Mary, had grace thatwas perfectly proportioned to the 
state and duty assigned to them. Thus the Blessed Virgin is declared to be "full of grace."[939] Therefore 


relative fullness of grace does not belong to Christ alone .[940] 


Corollary.[941] Christ's habitual grace, from the very momentof His conception, excelled in both intensity 
and extentall grace, even the ultimate grace ofangels and men combined. The reason is that the grace 


in Christis in proportion to the hypostatic union, and is in Him as the source from which it flows even to 


the angels; for, as will be stated fartheron, Christis the head ofthe angels atleastas regards accidental 
grace and glory, inasmuch as the angels are His ministers in the kingdom of God. Jesus said, "The Son 
ofman shall send His angels, and they shall gather outof His kingdom all scandals, and all them that 
work iniquity, and shall castthem into the furnace offire."[942] He likewise said: "He shall send His 


angels and shall gather together His elect."[943] 


From these texts it is evidentthat Christhas a higherdegree ofgrace than all angels and men combined, 
including the blessed, justas in a way the sun is brighter in its intensity than any lesser lightwhatever, 
and iron is of more value than a huge pile of common stones. Moreover, itis also said ofthe Blessed 
Virgin Mary that her firstfullness of grace excelled in intensity the final degree ofgrace, though notthe 
glory of angels and men combined, and so itis said: "The holy Mother of God has been raised above the 


choirs of angels to the heavenly kingdom."[944] 


lt even appears to be true thatthe grace received by the founders ofreligious orders excels, as regards 
the founding ofthe order, the grace oftheir combined associates, in this sense, thatthese associates, 
unless their founderhad been especially inspired by God, would nothave started this order, whereas, 
contrary to this, the founder, deputed by God forthis work, could have done itwith other companions. 
Thus the grace, eitherof St. Benedictorof St. Dominic orof St. Francis, seems to excel the grace ofhis 
companions. Likewise, the degree ofgrace in St. Thomas is greaterthan thatofall his commentators 
combined. This is more readily understood in that grace is a quality and hence its perfection is qualitative 
but not quantitative. Consequently, grace that is equivalentforten talents is of a higher degree than ten 
graces each ofwhich is equivalentto one talent. Thus a saint, such as the saintly parish priestof Ars, has 
a greater degree ofgrace and accomplishes more than many ofthe faithful and even priests whose 


charity is ofa less degree. 


Thus St. Thomas shows[945] that charity— and he says thatthe same applies to habitual grace— is not 
increased in intensity by the addition of charity to charity; for this would be a multiplication of charity, but 
notan increase ofit. It is increased, however, by becoming more firmly rooted in the recipientor, not 

using metaphysical language, by a greater actuation or determination of, and inherence in the recipient; 


forit is the nature of an accidentto inhere. 


All these statements are butone and the same way ofexpressing the intensification of qualities. Anew 
degree of charity, and a more perfect actuation ofthis charity and of its inherence in the recipient, mean 


the same thing. 


If, then, a higher degree ofgrace is taken in a qualitative sense and notin its quantitative sense, itis easy 
to see that Christ's habitual grace excels in intensity even every ultimate grace of men and angels 


combined. From the moment of His conception itexcelled their glory. 


St. Thomas teaches thatthis fullness of grace is ofthree kinds. He says: "There is sufficient fullness by 
which anyone has sufficientgrace to perform meritorious and excellentacts, as St. Stephen did. There is 
likewise redundantfullness by which the Blessed Virgin excelled all the saints on accountofthe 
eminence and abundance of her merits. There is also efficient and affluentfullness, which applies to 
Christalone as man, as to the quasi-author of grace. Thus there was an outpouring ofgrace on us by the 
Blessed Virgin, yet she was by no means the author ofgrace.... Christ's fullness ofgrace is the cause of 


all the graces in all intellectual creatures."[946] 


St. Thomas says in this text, "ofall graces" in general; he does not, however, determine the kind, and he 


does notsay "even ofessential grace and glory" in the angels, which elsewhere he denies.[947] 


Objection. There would be great disproportion in the natural body if the head were larger than the rest of 
the body. Therefore, fora similar reason, there would be disproportion in the mystical body ifthe grace of 
Christas its head were in intensity to exceed orequalall the grace ofthose that constitute His mystical 


body. 


Reply. Gonetanswers this objection by conceding the antecedentand denying the consequence, 
because, as he points out, a distinction mustbe made between quality and quantity, and there is by no 
means parity of argument between the mystical body and the natural body. There is indeed similarity of 
comparison between the two bodies as regards the influx ofthe head in the members and its pre- 
eminence overthem. Butin the natural body the substantial form demands a determinate quantity, both in 
the head and in the members, thatthe body may be able to perform its vital operations: and so it is 
necessary thatour head be smaller than our body. Moreover, since habitual grace is the form thatvivifies 
the mystical body of the Church, itdoes notdemand a determinate intensity, butcan be increased 
indefinitely.[948] Hence in the head ofthe mystical body there can be a greater intensification of grace 
than in all other persons, and this even pertains to the dignity of the head. Finally, there is in no way any 
vital dependence ofthe mystical body on the members, whereas, on the contrary, the head ofthe 


physical body depends on the heart, lungs, and other parts. 


Eleventh Article: Whether The Grace OfChrist Is Infinite 


State of the question. This article is evidently notstrictly concerned with the increate grace of union, for 
St. Thomas said: "The grace of union is the personal being thatis given gratis from above to the human 
nature in the person ofthe Word."[949] This increate grace ofunion is infinite inasmuch as itis identical 
with the very Word of God thatterminates the human nature. Butitis strictly a question here ofhabitual 


grace which is "an effectfollowing the union."[950] 


Theologians are notall agreed on this point. Major[951] asserts that Christ's grace is absolutely infinite in 
intensity. Maldonatus[952] and Hurtado[953] afterward said the same. St. Bonaventure, Durandus, 
Scotus, Ricardus, and the Thomists Cajetan and Nazarius are ofthe same opinion, since they taughtthat 
Christ's grace could notbe increased by God's absolute power. Butthe opposite opinion seems far more 
probable and more in conformity with the teaching of St. Thomas, and it is commonly held by theologians, 


notonly of the Thomistschool of thought, butalso ofotherschools. 


St. Thomas splendidly presents the difficulty ofthe question atthe beginning ofthis article, where he 
remarks that Christ's grace appears to be infinite, because the Gospel declares itto be measureless or 
immense, saying: "God doth notgive His Spirit by measure";[954] whereas, contrary to this, St. Paulsays 
ofothers: "To everyone ofus is given grace, according to the measure ofthe giving of Christ."[955] 
Moreover, Christ's grace extends to the whole human race. Finally, if Christ's grace were finite, then some 
other person's grace might increase so much as to equal Christ's grace. These objections consider in 


habitual grace, notonly the being ofgrace, butalso the nature of grace. 


Nevertheless itis evidently true to say that Christ's habitual grace, inasmuch as itis distinct from His 
grace ofunion, is something created. Buteverything created is finite, as stated in the counter-argumentof 


this article. Therefore Christ's habitual grace must be finite. 


How is this question to be solved? The article must be read. 


First conclusion. The grace ofunion is infinite, because itis the very person ofthe Word, who terminates 


Christ's human nature, as stated above.[956] 


Second conclusion. Christ's habitual grace, inasmuch as itis a being, or considered as an entity, is not 
physically infinite, because itis in Christ's soul, as an accidentis in its subject. But Christ's soul is a 
certain creature having finite capacity. Itwill be made clearin the following article thatgrace can always 
be increased, butconsidered as a being, since itis something created, itcan never be physically and 


actually infinite. 


Third conclusion. Christ's habitual grace, notconsidered as a being, butaccording to whatstrictly pertains 
to the notion ofgrace, can be termed infinite.[957] Almostall Thomists understand this conclusion in this 
sense, namely, that Christ's grace is in its notion of grace morally infinite, though not physically so.[958] 
For St. Thomas says: "As stated above (q. 7, a. 12) there cannot be a greatergrace than the grace of 
Christwith respectto the union with the Word; and the same is to be said of the perfection ofthe divine 
vision; although, absolutely speaking, there could be a higherand-more sublime degree by the infinity of 
the divine power."[959] He says the same in the reply to the second objection ofthe nextarticle ofthis 


question.[960] Neither does St. Thomas say, concerning this third conclusion ofours: "We mustsay that 


Christ's grace, considered as grace, is infinite," buthe says "itcan be termed infinite," which means, if 


interpreted in some good sense. 


Hence this third conclusion thus understood of grace thatis morally infinite viewed in its specific nature of 


grace, is easily proved. 


Two proofs are given in the body of this article, inasmuch as this grace is considered both intensively and 


extensively. 


Intensive proof. Christ's habitual grace is intensively infinite because ithas whatevercan pertain to the 
nature ofgrace, and itis not bestowed "in a fixed measure,"justas We may Say thatthe lightofthe sun is 
infinite, notindeed in being, butin the nature of light, inasmuch as ithas whatevercan pertain to the 


nature of light. 


This means that Christ's habitual grace is according to its intensity in the highestdegree ofits excellence 


capable of being bestowed on others, at leastaccording to God's ordination and His ordinary power.[961] 


We shallsee thatit can be increased by God's absolute power.[962] Moreover, it must be noticed thatthe 
three objections placed atthe beginning ofthe presentarticle conclude that Christ's grace, considered in 


its specific nature, is also infinite, and thatthis is denied in the counter-argument. 


Something of very greatim portance must be added here which is implied in the present article [963] 
namely, that this habitual grace of Christ, by reason ofits union with the Word, is the principle by which 
Christ performs meritorious and satisfactory acts that are intrinsically and absolutely infinite in value. This 
infinity, although itcomes from the divine person as the principle that operates, nevertheless redounds in 
moral value and worth on the habitual grace that is the principle by which Christ performs meritorious acts 
thatare strictly and intrinsically infinite in value. Fartheron we discuss the commonly accepted thesis of 
Thomists and almost all theologians, with the exception of Scotists, namely, that Christ's operations were 
notonly extrinsically accepted by God, butthey were also intrinsically "absolutely infinite in value both for 


m eriting and for satisfying ."[964] 


All these things considered, itis no wonder that St. Thomas says in this article, concerning Christ's 
habitual grace taken in its intensity, that it can be termed infinite, viewed in its specific nature of grace, 


though he afterward adds thatitcan be increased by God's absolute power.[965] 


Extensive proof. Christ's habitual grace is atleast morally infinite because, as St. Thomas says in this 
article, itis bestowed on Christ's soul, as on a universal principle for bestowing grace on human nature. 


St. Paulsays: "He hath graced us in His beloved Son."[966] This means that Christ's habitual grace 


extends to all effects that pertain to the nature of grace, even to those thatare syncategorematically 
infinite. Thus we shall see thatthis habitual grace is called the grace ofheadship, inasmuch as by it there 
flows from Christupon the members ofthe Church (through the influx of His merits) grace and glory; but 


glory is withoutend, since it is eternal life.[967] 


But if Christ's grace does notextend so faras to merit the essential grace of Adam in the state of 
innocence and ofthe angels, this is not because itdid not have the power, but because these were not 
included in the divine ordering. Hence Christ's grace viewed in its specific nature of grace is morally 


infinite, both in intensity and extent. 


The answer of St. Thomas, as understood in the sense stated above, receives its confirmation in the 


solution ofthe objections. 


First objection. The Gospel declares: "God doth notgive the Spiritby measure[to the Son],"[968] 


Therefore Christ's grace is infinite. 


St. Thomas replies thatthe words ofthe Baptist as recorded by St. John can refer: (1) eitherto the eternal 
and infinite gift, namely, to the divine nature which the Father from all eternity communicated to the Son; 
(2) orto the grace ofunion thatis infinite inasmuch as the Word terminates the human nature; (3) or to 
habitual grace inasmuch as it extends to all that pertains to grace, namely, to the word ofwisdom or to 


the word of knowledge, orto other such gifts. 


Hence St. Thomas does notconcede the conclusion ofthe objection, that Christ's habitual grace is 


absolutely and physically infinite, so thatit cannotbe greaterby God's absolute power. 


Reply to second objection. "The grace of Christ has an infinite effect," which means thatit includes the 
salvation ofthe whole human race "both because ofthe aforesaid infinity of grace," which for this reason 
is called the grace of headship, and because ofthe unity[969] ofthe divine person, to whom Christ's soul 
is united. Thus, as we said, Christ's habitual grace, because ofits union with the Word, is the principle by 
which His meritorious and satisfactory acts for us were intrinsically of absolutely infinite validity, and He 
could have merited eternal life foran evergreater and vastnumberofhuman beings, even though, for 


example, the generations of human beings were to continue even after the end ofthe world. 


By this reply St. Thomas shows thathe does notconcede the conclusion ofthis second objection, which 
is that Christ's habitual grace viewed in this sense is absolutely and physically infinite, so that itcannotby 


God's absolute powerbe increased. 


Third objection. Itstates that, "if Christ's grace were finite, then the grace of any other man could increase 
to such an extentas to reach to an equality with Christ's grace." The Beghards were condemned for 


saying: "If one could always advance in perfection, then someone more perfectthan Christ could be 


found."[970] 


Reply. St. Thomas does notsay that Christ's habitual grace is physically and absolutely infinite viewed in 
its specific nature of grace, buthe says: "The grace of any man is compared to the grace of Christas a 
particularto a universal power." Byway of illustration, the lightofthe moon, no matterhow much it may 
increase in intensity, cannot equal in intensity the lightofthe sun from which it receives its light. For the 
moon does nothave its own light, buttransmits the light it has received from the sun. St. Thomas, in 
accordance with the physics of ancienttimes, made use of another example because he thoughtthe stars 
were incorruptible, and the lightand heatofthe sun were ofa kind differentfrom the heatofterrestrial 
fire. Spectral analysis, however, has established the factthatthe stars are notincorruptible, butthatthe 


same chemical combinations take place in these as on this earth. 


Therefore Christ's habitual grace is a finite being, and viewed in its specific nature of grace, if it is not 
physically infinite, is atleast morally infinite, both in its intensity and in its extent, inasmuch as it concurs 


with the grace of union to produce meritthatis intrinsically of infinite validity. 


Cajetan, in his commentary on this article, adverting to the factofhis recentelevation to the cardinalate, 
considers this all the more a reason why the mysteries of Christ should be examined and made known to 
all. His purpose is to show that Christ's habitual grace is in Him in all the perfection that grace as such 
can have. In otherwords, this grace is in Christ "as in the whole thatis equivalentto itas such,"justas 
heatis notin the airbutin the fire; just as a line could be infinite in length, viewed as a line, although finite 
as a being, justas whiteness, which is finite indeed, as a being, since it is an accident, is intensively 


infinite in its nature ofwhiteness, since there could not be a more perfectwhiteness. 


Nevertheless Cajetan maintains[971] that Christ's habitual grace, as well as thatofothers, is ofthe same 
most particularspecies, as regards its essence; the difference is only as regards the mode ofits being, 


justas heatdiffers in its mode of being as found in terrestrial fire and in the air.[972] 


Letus see in what Cajetan agrees and disagrees with other Thomists. 


Cajetan[9 73] maintains, indeed, with other Thomists, thatcharity can always be increased in this life, and 
thatcharity in itself has no ultimately possible degree, because itis a participation of infinite charity and 
so itdiffers from heatand from whiteness. But Cajetan is notin agreementwith other Thomists when he 


says thatcharity in itself does notexclude the highest possible degree ofthis virtue, especially so if it is 


ordered to the greatest possible union, namely, the hypostatic union, forthen ithas, as proportionate to 


this union, the highest possible degree ofthis virtue, as heatin fire, and whiteness in snow. 


OtherThomists justly reply to him by saying thatthere is a greater difference between habitual grace or 


charity and natural qualities, such as heatin fire and whiteness in snow. 


First difference. These natural qualities have theirown intrinsic and finite specification, and are not 
defined with reference to something else; whereas habitual grace is defined as a formal and physical 
participation in the divine nature, the possibility of this participation being infinite. Thus of itself there is no 
limit to it, butit even excludes this, which means that it seeks intrinsically to have syncategorematically no 
limitation, which means thatthe highest possible degree of habitual grace, orofcharity orofthe lightof 
glory, is intrinsically repugnant, justas the absolutely swiftest motion is a contradiction in terms, for it is 
always possible to conceive a swifter motion, accomplished in a shortertime, thatis however distinct from 


the indivisible instant oftime. 


Second difference. Natural qualities, such as heat in fire— a better illustration is whiteness in snow— are 
natural properties of some natural and finite substance; whereas habitual grace is nota natural property 
ofthe created intellectual substance, noteven ofChrist's soul as united with the Word, because itflows in 
a certain measure notnecessarily, butfreely from the Word, a pointthatwill be more clearly explained in 


the following article.[974] 


Third difference. Natural qualities, such as heatand whiteness, are received in the subjectaccording to 
its passive and finite natural power, whereas habitual grace is received in the subjectnotaccording to its 
natural power, butits obediential power. And St. Thomas says: "The obediential power, inasmuch as it 
can receive something from God, is notlimited in this respectbecause, whatever God does in the 


creature, there still remains in it the powerto acceptsomething from God."[975] 


Finally, grace is something freely given thatis dependentin its measure on the divine good pleasure. 


Cajetan seeks to defend his opinion and says: "It is possible for one to have a higher degree ofthe vision 
of God (than the degree granted to the soul of Christ) from a more sublime intellect equally 
illum ined,"[976] in otherwords, ifto an equal degree ofthe lightofglory an angelwere assumed by the 


W ord of God into unity of person. 


Other Thomists reply thatthen the degree ofthe beatific vision would notbe formally more sublime but 
only materially; in fact, noteven materially, because this angel would nothave a clearervision ofthe 
divine essence, which is an essentially supernatural objectthat absolutely transcends the power of 


whatsoevercreated intellect, as Alvarez remarks.[977] 


Cajetan likewise sets forth his same view in his treatise on charity.[978] He maintains especially in his 
greatcommentary, thatcharity in this life can always be increased and in itselfthis virtue is not found in 
the highest possible degree, though itdoes notexclude this degree, as itexcludes mortal sin. In fact, for it 


to be proportionate to this union, then charity mustbe in the highest possible degree. 


Cajetan, seeking to magnify Christ's habitual grace, minimizes the sublimity of absolutely assumed grace, 


as we shall see in the explanation ofthe following article. 


So far, Cajetan asserts but he does not prove that Christ's habitual grace is notin the highest possible 
degree. We shallsee in the explanation ofthe following article what he adds in confirmation of his special 


opinion. 


Twelfth Article: Whether The Grace Of Christ Could Increase 


State of the question. St. Thomas clearly sets forth the difficulty of this problem, forhe says: 


1) To every finite thing addition can be made. But Christ's habitual grace, as we said, considered as a 


being, is finite. Therefore itcan be increased. 


2) Also considered as grace, itseems thatit can be increased, for increase ofgrace is effected by divine 


power; and since this power is absolutely infinite, there are no limits to it. 


3) The Evangelistsays that Jesus advanced in wisdom and age. and grace with God and men."[979] 


Conclusion. Christ's habitual grace could notbe increased after the first momentof His conception, either 
on the partof the grace itself, oron the partof the recipient ofthis grace. Thus Christ differs from all 


others, even from the Blessed Virgin and the angels, who were wayfarers and notcomprehensors. 


Letus firstofall examine the proofs ofthis article; afterward we shall consider Cajetan's interpretation; 


finally we shall discuss the interpretation of other Thomists. 


Scriptural proof. The Evangelistsays: "We saw His glory, the glory as it were of the only-begotten ofthe 
Father, full of grace and truth."[980] "But nothing can be orcan be thoughtgreaterthan thatanyone 
should be the begotten ofthe Father. Therefore no greatergrace can be orcan be thoughtthan thatof 
which Christwas full."[981] Thus we said in the preceding article that Christ's grace is atleastmorally 
infinite inasmuch as it is the principle by means of which He performed meritorious and satisfactory acts 
that are of absolutely infinite value. Thus Christ's habitual grace absolutely excels the grace ofall men 


and angels combined. 


Moreover, the Second Council of Constantinople defined: "Ifanyone defends the assertion that Christ... 
as He advanced in the performance of good works became better... lethim be declared anathema."[982] 
This means that Christdid noteither become more perfect, orwas subjected to passions, or offered 
sacrifice for Himself.[983] In this Christ differs from all the just, even from the angels in heaven, who 
became more perfect in the second instant oftheir creation, since they were wayfarers and merited, and 
after this they were only comprehensors. Butif St. Luke says that "Jesus advanced in wisdom and age, 
and grace with God and men,"[984] St. Thomas replies in this article, along with the whole of 
ecclesiastical tradition: "Christ did notincrease inasmuch as the very habits of wisdom and grace were 
increased in Him..., butas regards the effects,...since in the course oftime He did more perfectworks, to 
prove Himself true man, both in the things ofGod and in the things of man."[985] The Greek and Latin 


Fathers generally take this view when they speak ofthe fullness of Christ's grace.[986] 


Theological proof. There are two subdivisions to this proof. 


a) On the partofthe recipientofthis grace, Christ's grace could notbe increased from the beginning, 
because as man He was from the first moment of His conception truly and completely com prehensor, as 
will be made clearfarther on.[987] Butin comprehensors,orin the blessed, there can be no increase of 
grace, subjectively speaking, for they have already reached their final end to which they were eternally 


predestined. Therefore, subjectively speaking, there can be no increase in Christ's grace. 


b) On the partofgrace. Christ's grace from the beginning could notbe increased, because Christas man 
was from the beginning personally united with the Word, and He already received, as St. Thomas says in 


this article, "the highestmeasure ofgrace." 


This consequence is proved by one syllogism on which Cajetan very much insists. 


It is in reference to the end thata measure is prefixed to each form; forexample, in accordance with the 
physics of the ancients, there is no greater gravity than thatofthe earth because there is no lower place 
than thatofthe earth. Or, as we now can say, in oursolarworld there is no greater lightand heatthan the 


lightand heatof the sun, which is the center of attraction ofthis solar world. 


But the end ofgrace is the union ofthe rational creature with God, and there cannotbe a greater union 


than the hypostatic union of Christ's human nature with the Word. 


Therefore, from the momentof His conception, Christ's grace attained its highest degree of grace, and 
there was no possibility of its future increase; whereas, on the contrary, the firstfullness ofgrace in the 
Blessed Virgin always received an increase ofthis grace until it acquired its consummate fullness when 


she entered heaven. 


St. Thomas determines more clearly the force ofthis conclusion in his replies to the objections placed at 


the beginning ofthis article. 


Reply to firstobjection. To the proposed difficulty that "to every finite thing addition can be made," St. 
Thomas replies by making the following distinction: that addition can be made to every finite mathematical 
quantity, namely, to every line, to every number, | concede; thataddition can be made to every natural 
quantity | deny, for example, the quantity or heightofa dog ora horse, oran elephant, ora man cannot 
always be increased. St. Thomas concludes atthe end ofhis reply by saying: "Hence it is not necessary 
that addition should be capable of being made to Christ's grace," although itis finite in its essence, which 
means thatitis finite as having reached "the highestmeasure ofgrace" as stated toward the end ofthe 


argumentative partofthis article. 


Second objection. "It is by divine power that grace is increased and, since this power is infinite, it is 


confined by no limits." 


Reply. St. Thomas answers by saying: "Although the divine powercan make something greaterand 
better than the habitual grace of Christ, yetit could not make it to be ordained to anything greaterthan the 
personal union with the only-begotten Son ofthe Father; and the measure ofgrace corresponds 
sufficiently (notadequately) to this union, in accordance with the definition of divine wisdom." This textis 
ofgreatimportance. Similarly fartheron itis stated that, "absolutely speaking, there could be a higher and 


more sublime degree[ofthe beatific vision] by the infinity ofthe divine power."[988] 


Concerning the interpretation ofthis second reply and ofwhatissaid in the body of this article, Cajetan 
and Nazarius differ from the restof the Thomists, both ancientand modern. Letus considereach 


interpretation. 


Cajetan's interpretation. 


Cajetan gives the following interpretation to this article. He himselfsays: "What is substantially for the end 
must be commensurate with the end (as the shape ofthe saw forthe cutting ofwood),... wherefore, since 
the tendency ofa heavy objectis to fall down ,... the lowestpointto which an objectcan fall must be 
governed and measured only by the maximum influence exerted on itby the law ofgravitation. Thus the 
greatestunion ofthe rational creature with God mustbe measured only by the greatest grace."[989] 
Fartheron Cajetan remarks: "Therefore Christ's grace is finite and atthe same time it excludes 


addition."[990] 


In the reply to the second objection, when St. Thomas says that "God can make something greater and 


better than the habitual grace of Christ," Cajetan introduces the following distinction: that God can make 


something greater and betterinasmuch as itis a being, this | concede; inasmuch as it is ordained to its 


properend, which is the hypostatic union, this | deny.[991] 


Criticism. Cajetan does notsufficiently explain the words of St. Thomas in his reply to the second 

objection, when he says: "To this[hypostatic] union such measure ofgrace is correspondingly sufficient, 
according to the definition of divine wisdom" or the divine ordination. He also does notexplain the similar 
and clearertextof St. Thomas concerning the higher degree ofthe lightofglory thatis possible by God's 


absolute power.[992] 


It is of no avail to say that God can produce something betterthan Christ's grace because this is an 


accident, and God can produce substance oreven give to an angelthe same degree ofthe lightof glory. 


In these considerations Cajetan, who almostalways views problems in their formal aspect, seems to 
understand the reply to the second objection ofthis article in a materialsense, as well as the other reply 


similar to this.[993] 


He seems to stress too much the quasi-material aspectin the subjectofgrace and the factthatgrace is 


an accident, and nota substance. 


Now indeed, as St. Thomas says: "The good ofgrace in one is greater than the good ofnature in the 
whole universe"[994] that is, than all created and creatable creatures. Hence, when St. Thomas says, 
"The divine powercan make something greater and better than the habitual grace of Christ,"[995] his 
purpose is notto speak ofsubstance God can produce. Nordoes itseem true, as stated above, thatan 
angel, who would have the same degree ofthe lightof glory as the soul of Christ, would have a clearer 
vision of the divine essence, because the divine essence is an essentially supernatural object, which 
does notseem to be seen more clearly because ofthe keener penetration ofa material and created 


intellect. 


Common interpretation of Thomists. 


Such are Capreolus, Bannez, John of St. Thomas, Salmanticenses, Gonet, Billuart, and others. 


To understand this interpretation, we mustbearin mind the division commonly admitted by the Thomists 


aboutthe divine power. It may be expressed by the following schema.[996] 


[diagram page 303] 
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ordained 


extraordinary 
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according to hypostatic order 
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according to natural order 
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The merely absolute divine power is the divine power considered apart from the ordination of divine 
wisdom, and so considered itrefers to all things not intrinsically repugnanteven though theymay be 


extrinsically repugnanton the partofthe end.[997] 


Thus God, by His merely absolute power, could annihilate all the blessed in heaven, even the Blessed 
Virgin and Christ's human nature, since He freely preserves these in being. This annihilation is not 
intrinsically repugnant but extrinsically repugnanton the partofthe end, foron the partofthe end there 
can be no purpose in this annihilation. Hence this annihilation is repugnantto God's poweras regulated 


by divine wisdom. 


The ordained divine power is thatwhich refers to the ordaining ofdivine wisdom, and it concerns 


everything that is neither intrinsically repugnant, norextrinsically repugnanton the partofthe end. 


It is divided into ordinary and extraordinary. The ordinary ordained divine poweris thatwhich operates in 
accordance with the laws as established by God, either in the natural order, or in the supernatural order, 


oreven in the orderofthe hypostatic union. 


It is called extraordinary, when itis called into action and reaches beyond the above -mentioned laws 
either ofthe natural order (as when miracles ofthe physical orderare performed) orofthe supernatural 
order (such asa sudden and miraculous conversion as in the case of the conversion of St. Paul) or of 


those that pertain to the hypostatic union. Thus the question is put, whether Christ's habitual grace could 


have been greaterby God's absolute power, and also by His ordained powerand His extraordinary 
power, so thatthe Incarnation could have taken place without Christ suffering. There seems to be no 
doubtthatthe fullness ofeven the grace acquired by the Blessed Virgin Mary atthe time ofherdeath 
could have been intensively greater notonly by God's absolute power buteven by His ordained power 


and also His extraordinary power. 


These principles established, Thomists almost unanimously hold that by God's absolute power Christ's 
habitual grace could have been increased in intensity, although He actually had the highest possible 
degree ofsuch grace by God's ordained and ordinary power. So say Capreolus ,[998] Bannez, Medina, 


John of St. Thomas, Alvarez, Suarez, Vasquez, and others, against the Scotists and Cajetan. 


John of St. Thomas says thatthis opinion is more probable and undoubtedly more according to the mind 
of St. Thomas. This seems to be proved when he says: "As stated above, there cannot be a greater grace 
than the grace of Christwith respectto the union with the Word; and the same is to be said of the 
perfection ofthe divine vision; although, absolutely speaking, there could be a higherand more sublime 
degree by the infinity of the divine power."[999] So says St. Thomas in this passage, and he is plainly 
speaking of God's absolute powerand he cites and explains what he had said previously about Christ's 


grace.[1000] 


To be sure, Cajetan says that Christ's beatific vision could increase, not because ofa greater light of glory 


but because ofa greater natural power, forexample, ifthe Word were to assume an angelic nature. 


Reply. The beatific vision is regulated and measured only according to the elevating power which is the 
lightof glory; forthe vision itself is an essentially supernatural act, specified by an essentially supernatural 


object, which infinitely transcends the natural vigor of any created orcreatable intellectwhatever. 


Doubt. Is it possible to conceive a grace and lightofglory of a higherspecies, and can Christ's grace be 


ofa higherspecies than ours? 


Reply. The answer is, No, forthe following reasons. (1) Because grace, as in the just and in Christis 
already a formal and physical participation in the Deity, having in each case the same definition, and 
there cannotbe anything capable of participation thatis higher than the divine nature or the Deity as it is 


in Itself, or in otherwords, God's intimate life; this view is againsta certain thesis of Father Billot.[1001 ] 


2) Because otherwise Christwould notcontain in Himself all the effects of grace if He did nothavea 
certain species of grace. Therefore the only possible conception ofa higher beatific vision is that resulting 
from a greater penetration ofthe divine essence and from an increase in the intensity of habitual grace 


and ofthe lightof glory in the same species. 


This same interpretation is also proved from the previous reply of St. Thomas to his query abo utthe 
possibility ofcharity being increased infinitely. He says: "In no way, eitheron the partofthe form orofthe 
agentorofthe subjectis a limit to be setto the increase ofcharity in this life. Forthere is no limit to the 
increase ofcharity in whatproperly belongs to itin its species, for itis a certain participation of infinite 
charity, which is the Holy Spirit. Similarly also the causal agent ofcharity is infinite in power, for it is God. 
Similarly, too, on the partofthe subject, there can be no pre-assigned terminus setto this increase since 
the greater the increase, the greaterthe aptitude forfurther increase."[1002] because as St. Thomas also 
says here, "by it[charity] the heartexpands."[1003] As we already remarked, St. Thomas says: "The 
obediential power, inasmuch as itcan receive something from God, is not limited in this respect, because 
whatever God does in the creature, there still remains in it the powerto receive something from 
God";[1004] for the obediential power in the creature has immediate reference notto some objectthat 
must be known orloved, or to some actthat must be elicited, but ithas reference to the absolutely free 


agent, who is infinite in power, whom it obeys and from whom it can always receive something. 


Hence we must conclude, as St. Thomas says in this article: "By the purpose ofdivine wisdom, the 


measure of grace is sufficient for this[hypostatic] union."[1005] 


John of St. Thomas remarks: "Clearly St. Thomas signifies thatthe end in view ofthatgrace is union with 
the Word, notin the absolute sense, butas itserves the purpose ofdivine Wisdom, who assigned such 
measure ofgrace to Christ. Hence we conclude that by another purpose ofdivine Wisdom, there is 


nothing repugnantin a different measure and increase ofgrace being given to Christ."[1006] 


Solution of objections. 


Objection. St. Thomas says in his counter-argumentto this twelfth article: "Therefore no greatergrace 


can be orcan be thoughtthan thatofwhich Christwas full." 


Reply. That St. Thomas says this about Christ's grace with reference to its extrinsic end, which is the 
hypostatic union, of which he speaks in the preceding article ofthis question, and as itserves the purpose 
ofdivine Wisdom, with which his reply to the second objection ofthis article is concerned, this | concede; 
thathe says this about Christ's grace taken in the absolute sense ofthe term and independently ofthe 


purpose ofdivine Wisdom, this | deny. 


Thus Christ's grace on accountofthe union of His human nature with the person ofthe Word, was the 
greatestin this order in which it is produced; thatis, itis connaturally the greatest, forthe purpose or 
ordination of divine Wisdom that pre-assigned the connatural limits to all forms, according to the 
connatural order in which these were established by this Wisdom. As God, who gave to St. Peter, to St. 


John, and to St. Paul, also to St. Augustine, and to St. Thomas a fitting degree ofwisdom and charity, 


could have given them a higher degree, so He gave Christa higherdegree ofgrace, buton absolute 
consideration He could have given Christa higherdegree, because the highest possible degree cannot 


be conceived. Thus the final argument fittingly terminates the bestsermon, although, absolutely speaking, 


there could still be another exhortation. 


Another objection. St. Thomas said in the preceding article: "Christ's grace has whatsoevercan pertain to 


the nature of grace." 


Reply. This must be understood from the immediate contextand from other texts of St. Tho mas in this 
same question, because we cannotsuppose that He contradicted himself. In other words, he meantthat 
Christ's grace has whatever pertains to the nature of grace, considered in its moral aspect and with 


reference to its union with the Word. 


Finally, God's power would be exhausted if He could produce nothing more perfect by His absolute 


power, and even by His extraordinary ordained power. 


Final objection. If a higher degree of grace were possible, then Christwould have merited this grace, for 


His merits were of infinite value. 


Reply. That Christwould have merited a higher degree of grace if He had notalready been a 
comprehensorand beyond the condition of wayfarer, letthis pass withoutcomment; but although the 
comprehensor, by means ofgrace performs many good works, this neither increases grace nor merits an 
increase ofit in the comprehensor, as is evidentin the blessed, who in this respectare like to God, 
inasmuch as God's works can in no way increase His perfection. God did not become better by the fact 


that He created the universe or sent His Son into the world for our salvation. 


If Christ merited the glorification of His body, the reason is thatthe temporary lack ofthis glorification of 
the body was conducive to the end ofredemption; whereas, on the contrary, He had from the beginning 
grace in the highestdegree according to His connatural state both as comprehensorand as wayfarer, 
and thus He absolutely transcended all the just, both angels and men. The Second Council of 
Constantinople declared that Christwas not made better by advancing in the performance of good 
works.[1007] On the contrary, the Blessed Virgin, by hercontinuous and uninterrupted performance of 


meritorious acts untildeath, was made better. 


Corollary. Hence Christ adored God's supreme good pleasure by which He simultaneously freely willed 
the Incarnation and determined the degree of habitual grace befitting the Word incarnate. In this also 
Christ could say: "I confess to Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth... forso hath itseemed good in 


Thysight."[1008] God's most free decrees mustbe adored and they are infinitely good, since they are 


decrees thatare the resultofinfinite wisdom and ofinfinite love. From this the sublimity ofthe Deity and 
ofgrace taken in the absolute sense, which by God's absolute powercan always be increased, is more 
clearly seen since it is a participation ofthe divine nature, which is always capable of participation ina 


more sublime way. 


Thirteenth Article: WhetherThe Habitual Grace Of Christ Followed AfterThe Union 


Reply. The grace ofunion precedes the habitual grace of Christ, notin orderoftime butby nature and in 


thought, and this forthree reasons. 


1) Because of the principles of both graces. Forthe mission ofthe Son by the Incarnation precedes by 
nature the mission of the Holy Spiritby habitual grace and charity, justas in the orderofnature the Holy 


Spirit proceeds from the Son. 


2) Because of the relation of grace to its cause. For Christ's habitual grace is caused by God's presence 


in Him through His personal union with the Word justas the brightness ofthe sun comes from the sun. 


3) Because of the end of grace. Forthe purpose of grace is good action, and actions belong to the 
suppositum and presuppose the suppositum constituted in being. Therefore Christ's habitual grace, since 


the purpose ofitis good action, presupposes the union ofthe human nature with the Word. 


Reply to second objection. "Habitual grace is not understood to have preceded the union butto have 
followed it, as a natural property"; however, as already stated, the degree ofthis habitual grace does not 
flow of necessity from the Word, but "the measure of grace is sufficient to this union by the purpose of 


divine Wisdom."[1009] 


This terminates the question of Christ's grace inasmuch as He is a certain individual man. This question 
presents to us a sublime illustration ofthe definition of grace, inasmuch as now we see more clearly that 
there cannotbe a noblerspecies of habitual grace than ours, ora more exalted species ofthe beatific 


vision than thatwhich the blessed possess. 


CHAPTERX: QUESTION 8: CHRIST'S GRACE AS HEAD OFTHE CHURCH 


There are two parts to this question. 


First part. It treats of grace which befits Christas head ofthe Church (a. 1-6). 


The firstarticle considers the meaning ofthe expression, head ofthe Church. Then there is a discussion 


ofthe grace ofheadship as itextends to men and angels (a. 2-4). 


Finallywhetherto be head ofthe Church is properto Christ. 


Second part. It concerns the devil and Antichrist. Is the devil the head ofall the wicked? (a. 7.) Can 


Antichristbe called the head ofall the wicked? (a. 8.) 


lt must firstofall be noted thatthis whole doctrine has its foundation in the epistles of St. Paul, in which 

C hristis often spoken ofas the head ofthe Church. Christindeed had already said, as reported bythe 
Evangelist: "I am the true vine, and My Father is the husbandman. Every branch in Me thatbeareth not 
fruit He will take away; and everyone that beareth fruit He will purge itthatit may bring forth more fruit.... | 
am the vine, you the branches; He thatabideth in Me, and lin Him, the same beareth much fruit; for 
without Me you can do nothing. lf anyone abide notin Me, he shall be cast forth as a branch, and shall 


wither, and they shallgather him up and casthim into the fire, and he burneth."[1010] 


This same doctrine is developed underanotheranalogy, namely, ofthe head and mystical body of Christ, 
in whom the faithful must gradually be incorporated, by participating in the hidden life of Christ, His public 
life, His sorrowful life, and finally His glorious life. As St. Paul often says in the following textand in others: 
"He[God]... hath made Him[Christ] head overall the Church, which is His body, and the fullness of Him 


who is filled all in all."[1011] 


FirstArticle: Whether Christ Is The Head Of The Church 


State of the question. W e are concerned with the Church, though the title ofthe article does notas yet 
determine whether we are concerned only with the Church militant, or also with the Church triumphant, 


for this will be determined fartheron. We are also concerned with Christas man. 


The difficulties are these: (1) The head imparts sense and motion to the members, and itseems, as St. 
Augustine says, that Christas man does not give the Holy Spirit, and hence He does not impart spiritual 
sense and motion to those men who are the faithful of His Church. (2) Furthermore, the head of man 
receives an inflow of blood from the heart, forjustas it could not live without receiving this influx of blood 
from the heart, and its re-oxygenation in the lungs, so the head of man is dependent on the heart, the 
lungs, and also on other organs; whereas, on the contrary, Christdoes notdepend either formally or 
efficiently, or finally on the faithful, butthey depend on Him. Thus this article is most appropriate forthe 


discernment ofthe dissimilarities and similarities in this analogy. 


Reply. Christas man is head ofthe Church. The expression "asman"mustnot be understood absolutely 
in its reduplicative sense, as ifit meant solely by reason of Christ's human nature, butit must be taken in 
its specialsense, namely, as man subsisting by the divine personality, which willbe more clearly 


explained fartheron. 


Scriptural proof. The following textis especially cogent: "God... raising Him up from the dead, and setting 
Him on His righthand in the heavenly places... hath made Him head overall the Church."[1012] Itis 
manifest, however, that St. Paul is here speaking of Christas man, for he says that He was raised from 


the dead. 


St. Paulhas developed this doctrine atconsiderable length in his epistles, from which he proceeds to 


establish four conclusions. 


1) Christis the head of the regenerated human race raised to the supernatural and fallen from it. St. Paul 
says: "For if by the offense of one many died, much more the grace of God, and the gift, by the grace of 
one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many.... For if by the offense of one many died, much more 
the grace of God, and the gift, by the grace ofone man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many.... Forif 
by one man's offense death reigned through one, much more they who receive abundance ofgrace, and 
ofthe giftand ofjustice, shall reign in life through one, Jesus Christ. Therefore, as by the offense ofone, 


unto all men to condemnation, so also by the justice of one unto all men to justification of life."[1013] 


For God permits evil only fora greater good, and He permitted Adam's sin only forthe greater good ofthe 


redemptive Incarnation, as we showed above, when discussing the motive ofthe Incarnation.[1014] 


St. Paul likewise says: "Foras in one body we have many members, butall the members have notthe 


same office, so we being many, are one body in Christ, and everyone members one ofanother."[1015] 


2) St. Paul teaches thatthe influx of Christas head overall men, even the angels as His ministers, 
presupposes the great pre-eminence of Christ. Moststriking is the following text: "You are filled in 


H im [Christ], who is the head ofall principality and power."[1016] 


3) St. Paul says thatthis influx of Christas head makes itself felton various persons throughoutthe 


course ofthe centuries. Thus he writes: "The whole body... groweth unto the increaseof God."[1017] 


4) St. Paul insists on the unity of this mystical body, both as regards the head, source ofthis influence, 
and as regards the end ofthis unity. In many texts he speaks of our common participation in the blood of 


C hrist.[1018] 


This doctrine of Christ's headship is de fide, notonly as contained in Scripture and the ordinary teaching 
authority of the Church, butitis also the teaching ofthe Council of Trent, which says: "Forwhereas Jesus 
Christ Himself continually infuses His virtue into the said justified, as the head into the members and the 
vine into the branches, and this virtue always precedes and accompanies and follows their good works, 
which withoutit could notin anywise be pleasing and meritorious before God. ..."[1019] The Council 
likewise says: "If anyone denies that Christwhole and entire, the fountain and author ofall graces, is 
received underthe one species of bread, because, as some falsely assert, He is notreceived, according 


to the institution of Christ Himself, under both species; lethim be anathema."[1020] 


In the body ofthe article, St. Thomas gives three reasons why Christ is fittingly called the head ofthe 
Church, according to a metaphorical analogy in which there is similarity of proportionality and also 


dissimilarity. 


1) Argumentfrom order. The head is the firstpartofman, thatis, the superior part. But Christas man, on 
account of His nearness to God, by grace is higherthan all, for St. Paul says: "Forwhom He foreknew, 
He also predestinated to be made conformable to the image of His Son, that He might be the first-born 


among many brethren."[1021] 


2) Argument from perfection. In the head flourish all the senses, both interior and exterior. But Christ has 


the fullness of all graces, forthe Evangelistsays: "We saw Him full of grace and truth."[1022] 


3) Argument from power. From the head proceeds the motion and direction ofthe members, by reason of 
the sensitive and motive powerthatresides in the head. ButChristhas the powerofbestowing grace on 


all members of the Church, forthe Evangelistsays: "Of His fullness we have all received."[1023] 


Reply to first objection. Christas God is the principal physical cause of grace, and as man He is the 
meritorious or moral cause of grace forus, and furthermore its physical instrumental or efficient cause, on 


which more must be said farther on.[1024] 


Therefore this analogy of proportionality is extremely appropriate, though itis notanalogy of proper 
proportionality, because, according to the strict meaning of head, itdesignates the higher part ofthe 
animal; butthe metaphoris appropriate because ofthe above-mentioned similarities. There are also 


dissimilarities, as in all analogies, especially in those that are metaphorical. 


Reply to second objection. "A natural head depends on the other members or organs, from which it 
receives nourishment; butthe fatherofa family is subjectto the civil governor, and Christas man is 


subjectto God, so thatthere is no reason why God cannot be the head of Christ." 


In a general reply to the third objection itmay be observed thatthe natural head is dependenton other 
members and organs for its nutrition and life, and itis therefore a member. Contrariwise, the moral head 
ofthe Church, Christ, is in no way dependenton the members and the body for His spiritual life. Thus 
Christcannotbe called a memberofthe Church; although St. Thomas in other passages conceded that 
Christcan be called, though notin the strictsense of the term, a member of the Church, since He is 
united with the Church as His mystical body, and receives an influx from God as the principal head ofthe 


whole Church.[1025] 


Third objection. Why cannot Christ be called the heartofthe Church, since the metaphorwould be even 


more fitting, because the heartinfluences the head and other members? 


Reply to third objection. The head has a manifest pre-eminence overthe other members; butthe heart 
has a certain hidden influence. And hence the Holy Ghostis likened to the heart, since He invisibly 
quickens and unites the Church; but Christ is likened to the head in His visible nature in which man is set 


overman. 


Second Article: Whether Christ ls Head Of Men As To Their Bodies Or Only As To Their Souls 


State of the question. The meaning ofthe title to this article is clear from the tenor ofthe third objection, in 
which it is doubted whether Christ, even as regards His body, is head overothermen even as regards 


their bodies. 


Reply. The answer is in the affirmative, forthe whole human nature of Christis an instrumentunited with 
the divine nature in the operation ofoursalvation, which was formerly accomplished in the passion of our 


Lord, and is now instrumentally and physically continued in the Holy Eucharist. 


Christ notonly bestows both habitual and actual grace on the soul, but He also influences our bodies, 
inasmuch as in this life He makes them to be instruments that cooperate in our sanctification by the 
performance ofthe external acts commanded by the virtues. Thus the infused virtues of temperance and 
fortitude are in the sensitive appetite, and, afterthe resurrection ofthe dead, Christwill be the 


instrumental and physical cause as regards the glorification of the bodies ofthe saints. 


Third Article: Whether Christ Is The Head Of All Men 


State of the question. It is apparentfrom the difficulties posited atthe beginning ofthis article, forthe 
objections declare: (1) Infidels do notatall seem to be members of the Church, ofwhich Christis the 
head, because they are in no way related to Christ, whom they do noteven know. (2) In fact, many ofthe 


faithful are in the state of mortal sin, and therefore do notseem to belong to the Church, for St. Paul says: 


"Christdelivered Himself up forthe Church... that He might presentitto Himself a glorious Church, not 
having spotor wrinkle or any such thing."[1026] This difficulty as proposed here was in later times the 
heretical teaching ofJohn Hus and Quesnel, as will be stated fartheron. (3) Itis notclearhow Christcan 


be the head of those who lived before Him in the Old Testament, for He could not have influenced them. 


Reply. Christis the head of all men, butin differentdegrees. 


1) This doctrine is of faith, it being evidently the teaching ofthe New Testament. St. Paul says: 

"W ho[Christ] is the Savior ofall men, especially of the faithful."[1027] The Evangelist likewise says: "He is 
the propitiation foroursins, and notforours only, butalso forthose of the whole world."[1028] The 
Church also condemned John Hus, who maintained that it consisted only ofthe elect, and Quesnel, who 


declared thatonly the justbelong to the Church.[1029] 


2) Theological proof. Itis developed in the argumentative partofthe article, and maybe expressed by the 


following syllogism. 


Among the members ofthe mystical body, some are potentially members, and others are actually 
members, since they are notall living at the same time orall in the state of grace. But Christis the head 
ofall human beings, according as they are members of His mystical body. Therefore Christis the head of 


all human beings either actually or potentially. 


[diagram page 316] 


MEMBERS 


actually 


by glory 


by charity in this life 


by faith only (these are im perfectmembers only relatively united with Christ (ad 2) 


potentially 


destined to be 


in eternity, by glory 


in time, by faith and charity 


those notdestined to be 


(this will always be so in adults because ofsome personal sin; for God does notdeny grace to one who 


does one's best) 


This schema is clearenough in print, butit presupposes the greatmystery of predestination. The entire 


article should be read. 


Corollary. Those who die notin the state of grace, "completely cease to be Christ's members" because it 


is no longer potentially possible forthem to be united with Him. 


Reply to firstobjection. "Those who are unbaptized, though notactually in the Church, are in the Church 
potentially. And this potentiality is rooted in two things: firstand principally in the power of Christ, which is 
sufficientforthe salvation ofthe whole human race; secondly, in free will," forthey can still be converted 


to God. 


Therefore the difference between the mystical head and the natural head is this, thatthe former notonly 
can preserve and directthose members it already has, butit can also unite others to itself, and with 


reference to these itis called a potential head. 


Reply to second objection. The Church that has neither spot norwrinkle is the Church triumphant in 
heaven. Butthe Church militant actually consists both ofthe just and the faithful in the state of mortal sin, 


and these are imperfect members, being only in a qualified sense united with Christ. 


This needs some explanation, because ofwhat Quesnel maintained. Forthose among the faithful who 
are in a state of mortal sin actually receive from Christan influx, which consists in a certain permanent 
bond, namely, in infused faith, and by this bond they are permanently united with the other members of 
the Church in one belief. Perfect union with Christ, indeed, requires charity. Butitis already something of 


greatimportance to preserve the gift of infused faith. 


This doctrine thatwas denied by John Hus and Quesnel, is manifestly in agreementwith what Sacred 
Scripture says. The Gospel compares the Church to a threshing floorin which along with the wheatthere 
is chaffthat must be burnt, orto a netcast into the sea thatcontains good and bad fishes;[1030] or itis 
compared to ten virgins, five ofwhom were foolish, nothaving provided themselves with the oil of 


charity.[1031] Thus the Fourth Council ofthe Lateran defined the Church as a “congregation ofthe 


faithful", saying: "There is butone universal Church ofthe faithful outside which absolutely nobody is 


saved."[1032] 


But if certain Fathers ofthe Church said thatthe wicked do notbelong to the Church, this must be 
understood as meaning that they are not perfect members ofthe Church; they are, nevertheless, 


imperfectmembers ifthey have faith. 


Those among the faithful who are in the state of mortal sin are called members ofthe devil, or of the 
Babylonian city, inasmuch as they are turned away from God; butthey are called members of the Church, 
so faras they keep the faith. So also in our bodies, a member thatno longer has the sensitive life is an 


imperfectmember. Thus the hair and nails are still parts of the body. 


Corollary. All who have faith are members ofthe Church, even ifthey are only catechumens or 
schismatics, although itis true to say thatschism easily drifts into heresy, and there is scarcely any formal 


schismatic who was nota heretic. 


Reply to third objection. The ancient fathers ofthe Old Testament, "by observing the legalsacraments, 
which were types of future things, were born to Christ by the faith and love of charity", and so "they 
belonged to the same body of the Church as we do." However, Christ, who merited forthem the grace of 
salvation, did not physically influence them, fora physical influence presupposes the existence ofthe 
influencing cause. On the contrary, the moral meritorious cause can be as yet non-existent and future, 
because itmoves notas actually existing, butas known as pertaining either to the future orthe past. 
Thus, on account of Christ's future merits, God bestowed grace on the justofthe Old Testament. They 
received medicinal grace and redemption dependenton Christ's future merits, just as we receive such 
grace and redemption dependenton Christ's past merits. ButChristalways living now exerts a physical 


influence on us, as the instrumental cause ofgrace. 


First doubt. Is Christactually the head of baptized and occult heretics, because ofthe baptismal character 


thatremains in them? The query is concerned with formal heretics. 


Reply. The answer is in the negative, against Cajetan's view, because in their case noteven infused faith 
remains, which means thatthey do not belong to the third class. St. Thomas has in mind in the body of 
the article, those who are united with Christ neither by glory nor by charity in this life, but by faith. The 
Church is defined as "the congregation ofthe faithful," inasmuch as faith is the foundation and beginning 


ofthe supernatural life. 


Christ, to be sure, influences these heretics by actual graces, butthese graces only dispose them forthe 


life of grace, and are notanything permanentin them, which means thatthey do notconstitute a 


permanent bond uniting the memberwith Christ. Thus nobody is said to be a member ofa family, merely 
because he visits it occasionally. Christalso bestows actual graces on infidels, ofwhom certainly He is 


actually the head. 


Cajetan's objection. Christ bestows on baptized infidels something spiritual and permanent, namely, a 


baptismal character. 


Reply. It is notenough for Christto bestow on them something spiritual and permanent, for this 
something spiritual and permanent must be both vital and uniting the baptized with the one who is 
believed or loved. Otherwise Christwould be the head ofthe baptized who are damned. Cajetan 
concedes this last conclusion, but St. Thomas clearly denies itat the end ofthe argumentative part of this 


article. 


It would be an errorin the other extreme opposed to thatof John Hus and Quesnel. 


Hence the baptized formal heretic is not an actual member ofthe Church, and yetthe Church has the 
rightof punishing him, inasmuch as he does not maintain what he promised to believe, justas a king has 


the rightto punish fugitive soldiers. 


St. Robert Bellarmine's objection. The pope who becomes a secret heretic is still an actual member of the 


Church, for he is still the head ofthe Church, as Cajetan, Cano, Suarez, and others teach. 


Reply. This condition is quite abnormal, hence no wonderthatsomething abnormal results from it, 
namely, that the pope becoming secretly a heretic would no longer be an actual member ofthe Church, 
according to the teaching as explained in the body ofthe article, but would still retain his jurisdiction by 
which he would influence the Church in ruling it. Thus he would still be nominally the head ofthe Church, 
which he would still rule as head, though he would no longerbe a member of Christ, because he would 
not receive thatvital influx of faith from Christ, the invisible and primary head. Thus in quite an abnormal 
mannerhe would be in pointofjurisdiction the head ofthe Church, though he would notbea member of 


it. 


This condition could not apply to the natural head in its relation to the body, butsuch a condition is not 
repugnantin the case ofthe moral and secondary head. The reason is that, whereas the natural head 
mustreceive a vital influx from the soul before itcan influence the members of its body, the moral head, 
such as the pope is, can exercise his jurisdiction over the Church, although he receives no influx of 
interior faith and charity from the soul of the Church. More briefly, as Billuartsays, the pope is constituted 
a memberof the Church by his personal faith, which he can lose, and his headship ofthe visible Church 


by jurisdiction and poweris compatible with private heresy. The Church will always consistin the visible 


union of its members with its visible head, namely, the pope of Rome, although some, who externally 
seem to be members of the Church, maybe private heretics. Thus the conclusion we mustcome to is, 
thatoccultheretics are only apparentmembers ofthe Church, which they externally and visibly profess to 


be the true Church. 


Second doubt. Was Christthe head of our firstparents in the state of innocence? 


This is a difficult question, and the answer depends on the way we solve the problem concerning the 


motive ofthe Incarnation. 


The Scotists and Suarez answer this question in the affirmative, for they maintain that Christas man was 
the head ofAdam in the state of innocence, even as regards essential grace, because Christis the first of 


all the predestined. 


Many Thomists deny this assertion ofthe Scotists and Suarez, for they say thatthe primary and principal 
reason of Christ's coming was to redeem the human race, and Adam in the state of innocence did not 
need redemption. Nevertheless, among Thomists, Godoy and Gonet maintain that Christas man was 
truly and in the strictsense the head ofour first parents in the state of innocence aboutas in the case of 
the angels, as regards the accidental grace offaith in Christto come notas redeemer, butas 


consummatorofglory.[1033] 


Letus now see how the more common opinion ofthe Thomists is explained by those who hold, as the 
Salmanticenses do, that God permitted Adam's sins fora greater good, namely, the redemptive 
Incarnation, so thatthe Incarnation is prior in the genus offinal cause, and the fall of the human race is 
prior in the genus of material cause to be perfected or repaired, as we explained above in discussing the 


motive ofthe Incarnation. 


Thesis. Christas man was notthe head ofour first parents in the state of innocence as regards essential 


grace. 


Authoritative proof. St. Augustine says: "He[Adam] was notin need ofthose graces resulting from Christ's 
death; the blood ofthe lamb absolved fallen men from both hereditary sin and personalsins."[1034] He 
calls the grace ofthe state of innocence, God's grace, and the grace bestowed on man after the Fall, 


Christ's grace.[1035] 


St. Thomas likewise says: "Granted as true the opinion that Christwould nothave become incarnate if 
man had notsinned, Christ before sin would have been the head ofthe Church only as God, butafter sin 


He must be the head ofthe Church as man."[1036] 


Fundamental theological proof. The more common opinion ofthe Thomists is proved by the following 


syllogistic reasoning. 


Christwas willed by God firstand principally as the Redeemer, and so the grace bestowed by Christis a 
medicinal and healing grace. ButAdam had no grace in the state of innocence thatwas a medicinal and 
healing grace. Therefore Adam had no grace in the state ofinnocence thatwas bestowed on Him by 


Christ. 


In otherwords, according to the presentdecree, Christwas willed as a remedy forthe human race 
because oforiginalsin. Thus the redemptive Incarnation depends on Adam's sin notindeed in the genus 
of final cause orofefficient cause orof formal cause, butin the genus of material cause that must be 
perfected orrepaired, inasmuch as the alleviation of misery is the reason for being merciful. Hence every 
grace coming from Christas head comes from Him by reason of His redemption and death forthe human 


race. 


Solution Of Objections 


Firstobjection. The principal reason forthe opposite Scotist opinion is this. Christis the first of all the 
predestined, as St. Thomas himself says.[1037] Butthe first ofall the predestined is the cause ofall the 
graces the other predestined receive, among whom are the first parents. Therefore Christwas the cause 


ofall the graces received by the first parents, even their essential grace, and so He was their head. 


Reply. | distinguish the major: that Christis the firstof all the predestined by a priority of dignity as regards 
all, even the angels, this |concede, because He is predestined to divine and natural sonship, and notto 
adoptive sonship; that He is the firstofall predestined by a priority of meritorious causality ofall, this | 
deny; for He is only thus firstofall as regards the redeemed, since He came as redeemer forus men. | 
contradistinguish the minor; the firstofall the predestined is the meritorious cause ofall the graces ofthe 
predestined to be redeemed, as redeemed, this |concede; that He is the meritorious cause ofthe 
essential grace ofthe others, thatis, ofthe angels and Adam, notas to be redeemed, butas innocent, 
this | deny. And I deny the consequentand consequence, forthe notion of head requires causality by way 
of merit. Thus fartheron we shall state that Christas man is truly the head ofthe angels inasmuch as, if 
He did not merit forthem the essential grace ofjustification and glory, atleast He merited accidental 
graces for them to be ministers in the kingdom of God. Adam in the state of innocence, however, was not 


Christ's minister in the kingdom of God. 


Third doubt. Was Christ, as man, the end ofthe essential grace bestowed on our first parents in the state 
ofinnocence? Itis nothere strictly a question of Christ's merits, but of Christas He is the end of 


creatures. 


The Thomists, as also the Salmanticenses, generally agree in saying that Christwas the end ofthis 
essential grace, notin its production butin its reparation. For Christwas first intended as the Redeemer 


ofthe human race, and therefore this presupposes the destruction of originaljustice through Adam's sin. 


According to the interpretation ofthe Salmanticenses and Gonetconcerning the teaching of St. Thomas 
on the motive of the Incarnation, which we admitted, the end to which Christwas appointed is the 
permission of original sin by which originaljustice is destroyed, and notthe production ofthis original 
justice. Hence Christis not appointed forthe production ofthis originaljustice, but for its reparation. So 


say the Salmanticenses[1038] and Billuart.[1039] 


As regards the essential grace and glory ofthe good angels, we shall discuss this fartheron. Although 
this grace is notthe resultof Christ's merits, yetit is ordained to Christas to its end. Forthis grace was 
neither destroyed norto be repaired, and the decree ofthe Incarnation did not therefore presuppose its 


destruction by some sin permitted by God. 


All these statements are consistent with whatwe previously said about the motive ofthe 
Incarnation,[1040] namely, that God among innumerable possible worlds saw by His knowledge of simple 
intelligence the world free from sin, perfectand glorious not redeemed bythe Incarnation, and the world 
ofsin made perfectand glorious bythe redemptive Incarnation, and by one simple and efficacious decree 
forthe manifestation of His glory chose this second world, thatis, He permitted both Adam's sin 
destroying original justice and willed the redemptive Incarnation, as a greater good withoutwhich He 
would nothave permitted the aforesaid sin. Hence the permission of original sin and the restoration of 
original justice are ordained to Christ, as to their end; in fact, as will be stated fartheron, the angels 
themselves and their essential grace and glory notdestined to be destroyed are likewise ordained to 
Christ, as to theirend, because there is only one decree forall parts of the universe, so thatthey may 


pass from the state of possibility to that of futurity.[1041] 


Second objection. Adam's essential grace in the state of innocence is the effectofhis predestination. But 
Adam's predestination, like ours, is the effect of Christ's merits. Therefore Adam's essential grace in the 


state of innocence is the effect of Christ's merits, who was therefore in the strictsense his head. 


Reply. | distinguish the antecedent: thatthe grace as first given in the state of innocence was the effect of 
Adam's predestination, |deny; thatitwas so as destined to be repaired, |concede. Forthis grace as first 
given was notordained efficaciously to glory, butonly as itwas repaired after its loss. Hence in the state 
ofinnocence, this grace did notdepend either on Adam's predestination or on Christ's predestination, but 
on God's general providence in the supernatural order, just like the sufficient graces that were given, for 


example, to the angels who were not predestined. 


| insist. But God's general providence is subordinated to the providence ofthe hypostatic union as end. 


Hence there is no solution ofthe difficulty. 


Reply. The Salmanticenses[1042] answerby making the following distinction: thatthis subordination to 
the hypostatic union prevails as regards the reparation ofthis original justice, |concede; as regards the 
state itself of original justice, | deny. "Although," as they say, "the providence ofthe hypostatic union, to 
which Christ's predestination belongs, which is the cause ofours, on behalfofthe dignity of its object, 
namely, of Christ, was sufficientto subordinate to Himself and to that providence the state oforiginal 
justice, and God could fittingly enough so decree; yet, on the presentsupposition that de facto God 
intended Christas a remedy for original sin, He could by His consequent power extend His decree to the 
above-mentioned subordination. The reason is that He could not look upon thatfirststate of innocence 
exceptthrough the medium of original sin, which is the formal destruction and non-existence ofthis state; 
and therefore He could exert no influence on this being, as stated above. Consequently the influx of 
providence in the hypostatic union de facto consists precisely in those things thatconcern or connote 
original sin; it does notextend to other things, although in another series of things, considering the 


sufficiency ofthis providence, itcould be extended to include them."[1043] 


Yet it remains true, as the Salmanticenses furthermore say, that "all things which God decreed in 
reparation after the Fall, were directed to Christas to theirend."[1044] Thus originaljustice was only 
mediately and indirectly the material cause of the Incarnation, since this latterwas decreed in reparation 


after sin. 


Still | insist. But in the other predestined, such as in St. Peter, even the firstof the series ofgraces 
interrupted by sin, is the effectof the person's predestination, according to the Thomist doctrine.[1045] 
Therefore the same mustbe said ofAdam's first grace, though the series ofgraces was interrupted by 


sin. 


Reply. There is not parity of argumentin each case, forin the person predestined and redeemed, as in 
St. Peter, the first grace bestowed is given with the intention ofleading him to glory by the recovery of this 
grace. On the contrary, grace was not bestowed on Adam in the state of innocence with the efficacious 
intention of leading him to glory in thatstate, but it came from God's general providence. Thatstate of 
innocence had to be admitted and the decree of Christ's coming and His predestination depended on its 
loss, and through Christ's merits we are all redeemed. Hence Adam's first grace was the effectofhis 


predestination, only as recovered, notas first bestowed. 


Another difficulty. Is Christas man Adam's head in the state of innocence as regards accidental graces, 


justas, as we shall immediately say, He is of the angels? Essential grace is habitual grace or sanctifying 


grace, and accidental grace is illuminating grace ofthe intellect, which is not absolutely necessary for 


justification. 


It is a disputed question among Thomists. Some deny that Christis Adam's head, because, so they say, 
the angels are Christ's ministers in the kingdom of God, butAdam in the state ofinnocence was not 


Christ's minister. So says Billuart. 


Nevertheless Gonet's teaching is probable. He writes: "Christas man was head ofourfirst parents even 
in the state of innocence, fora moral influence came from Christ on our first parents still in the state of 
innocence, justas it was given to the angels, namely, some accidental grace, such as faith in Christ to 


come, notindeed as the redeemer, butas the consummator of glory."[1046] 


Other Thomists, such as Billuart, reply with the following distinction: thatAdam in the state of innocence 
believed in Christ, thatis, in Christobjectively considered, |concede; that he had this belief through 
Christ, | deny. Butif it is insisted thatAdam believed in Christas the consummatorof glory, and therefore 
as the head, they reply: as the future head as being the consummator of glory, letthis pass without 


comment; as the head actually exerting His influx in the state of innocence, this | deny. 


At leastit must be granted thatAdam's beliefin Christto come as the consummatorofglory was directed 
to Christ as to the end; and Adam continued in this belief, since itwas not lostas the grace of original 


justice was, because Adam, strictly speaking, did notsin against faith, and so he did not lose it. 


Final doubt. Ifwe admitthe teaching of St. Thomas on the motive of the Incarnation, is it probable that 
Adam's essential grace in the state of innocence rests on a twofold title: namely, (1) on God elevating him 


to this grace, independently of Christ; (2) dependenton Christ's merits. 


Reply. Certain Thomists, such as Godoy, O. P., and Cipullus, O. P., maintain this for the angels and also, 
SO itseems, forAdam in the state of innocence. Theirreason is thatthis contributes to Christ's glory, just 
as the glorification of His physical body rests on a twofold title: namely, (1) as being connatural, since it is 
the overflowofglory from the soul, and (2) on the title of merit. Likewise, so they say, the essential grace 


ofthe angels and Adam rested on a twofold title. 


This opinion of Godoy and Cipullus is attacked by Billuartand by Gonet, and to these last-mentioned 
theologians Contenson replies by saying: "According to this opinion, God the Fatherby the first 
expression of His will freely gave His grace, and afterward also willed to confer itbecause of Christ's 
merits; so that, if atfirst He had notdecided to give it, by virtue ofthis second will itwould be bestowed 
efficaciously. Certainly this way of presenting the case claims for itself probability, since itby all means 


safeguards Christ's dignity."[1047] 


Contenson says that this conclusion is only probable, because we do notknow whatis positively 


contained in God's free decree on this point. It has notbeen sufficiently revealed. 


However, even though this opinion were probable conceming the essential grace ofthe angels, itis not 
so probable as regards the essential grace ofAdam in the state ofinnocence, because Christcame as 
the Redeemeron the supposition thatAdam's sin was permitted, by which the grace in the state of 


innocence was lost, whereas the firstgrace ofthe predestined angels was notlost. 


Fourth Article: Whether Christ Is The Head Of The Angels 


State of the question. It concerns Christas man, for there is notindeed any doubtthat Christ, as God, is 
the head ofthe angels even as regards essential grace and glory, which is a participation ofthe divine 


nature. 


There are three difficulties presented atthe beginning ofthis article. (1) Itseems that Christis notthe 
head ofthe angels, because the head and members are ofthe same nature; but Christ, as man, is notof 
the same nature with the angels. (2) The angels do not belong to the Church, which is the congregation of 
the faithful who are wayfarers exiled from the Lord. (3) Christas man gives life to the souls of men, butin 


this respect He does not give life to the angels. 


Reply. Christis the head of the angels. 


Scriptural proof. St. Paulsays: "In Him[Christ] dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead Corporeally, and 
you are filled in Him, whois the head ofall principality and power."[1048] There is a similartextfrom St. 
Paul quoted in the body ofthis article.[1049] In fact, the words ofJesus, as quoted by the Evangelist, are 
evidence ofthis truth, for He says: "The Son of man shall send His angels."[1050] And again: "He shall 
send His angels, and shall gather together His elect."[1051] "He shall send His angels with a trumpet, and 
a greatvoice."[1052] "All power is given to Me in heaven and in earth."[1053] Likewise St. Paul declares 
that Christhas inherited "a more excellentname than the angels,"[1054] and this for three reasons, 
because He is the only Son of God, because He is the Lord of God's kingdom, whereas the angels are 


His ministers, and because He is full of grace, this fullness being absolute and superabundant. 


Theological proof. Itis proved by two syllogistic reasonings, as follows: 


There must be one head to one body. Butthere is one mystical body ofthe Church, which consists of 
men and angels, who are ordained to the same glory. Therefore this particular body, which is one 


because ofthe unity of its end, has one head. 


But this one and only head is Christ, because He is nearerto God. Therefore notonly men, butangels 


share in Christ's influence. 


The firstsyllogism has its foundation in the one end ofthe entire mystical body, inasmuch as men and 
angels are ordained to the same ultimate supernatural end. The source oftheirspiritual life is derived 


from the same divine truth and from the same supreme divine good. 


The second syllogism has its foundation in this principle: that Christis nearer God by the hypostatic union 


and more perfectly shares in God's gifts, according to the absolute fullness of grace.[1055] 


Thus the conclusion is that Christis truly and in the strictsense the head of the angels, as attested by St. 


Paul.[1056] 


The solution ofthe difficulties confirms this conclusion. 


Reply to firstobjection. Christas man is notin agreementwith the angels in theirspecific nature, butin 
their generic nature, or in the generic grade ofintellectuality. And though this does notsuffice for natural 
headship, atleastit does so formoral headship, otherwise God Himselfwould notbe the head ofthe 
angels. Moreover, Christhas the same specific nature as the angels in the supernatural order, namely, 


the same and only species of habitual grace, which is the participation ofthe divine nature. 


Reply to second objection. "The church in heaven is the congregation ofcomprehensors." But Christ 


already in this life was both wayfarer and comprehensor, having grace and glory to the fullestextent. 


Reply to third objection. "Christ's humanity, by virtue ofthe divine nature, can cause something in the 


spirits of angels on accountofits close conjunction with God, that is, by personal union." 


Several doubts mustbe examined. 


First doubt. Is Christ, as man, truly and strictly speaking, the head ofthe angels as regards their external 


government? 


Theologians generally agree that Christ is the head in this sense, and to deny it would be an error on 
account ofthe very cleartexts of Sacred Scripture, as quoted above. Also, justas the pope is called the 
head ofthe Church as regards its eternal government, so Christas man, by reason ofthe hypostatic 
union, is the prince and lord ofthe entire Church triumphant, which consists of men and angels. 
Manifestly this is so from the very factthat Jesus said: "The Son of man... shall send His angels,"[1057] 


and "All poweris given to Me in heaven and in earth."[1058] 


Hence St. Thomas shows thatChristascended above every spiritual creature ,[1059] and that Christ's 


judiciary power, as man, extends to the angels, who are His ministers concerning men. 


Second doubt. Whatgrace does Christas man bestow on the angels? 


Reply. There is no doubtthat He bestows on them accidental grace, which consists in the illumination of 
their intellectconcerning those things that pertain to our redem ption, especially the mystery ofthe 
redemptive Incarnation, thatthey may cooperate with Christas His ministers in the business of man's 
salvation. Thus the archangel Gabriel was sentto the Blessed Virgin Mary, St. Joseph was enlightened 
by the angel concerning those things that pertain to Christand His defense, and Christsends His angels 


to be guardians of men. 


Thus Christ, as man, bestows on the angels by a physically instrumental influx, accidental graces that 
they minister to us, and so He purges them from errorin this ministry, illumines and perfects them. 
Similarly Christas man bestows accidental reward or accidental glory on the angels, on account ofthis 
ministry, and accidental joy in the objective and indirect reparation made for those seats lost by the fallen 
angels, through the justification and glorification ofthe saints. Thus the angels rejoice in the fact that, 
because of Christ's merits, the Blessed Virgin Mary has been exalted above their choirs and thatthe soul 


of St. Joseph is among them. 


But Christ formerly merited the accidental graces, which by His physical instrumentality He bestows on 
the angels; for He merited whatever He afterward confers. This is clearly enough expressed by St. Paul in 
the following text: "Are they notall ministering spirits, sentto minister forthem, who shall receive the 


inheritance ofsalvation?"[1060] 


Now indeed, since Christas man rules overthe angels, and merited the accidental grace and glory He 
now bestows on them, He is truly and properly called their head, more than the pope is as regards the 
faithful; for the pope only governs the faithful and does noteither meritor bestow such accidental grace 
and glory on them. In fact, Christ is more the head ofthe angels than of infidels, who are not actually 
subjected to Him as their head; for He does notimpart actual graces to infidels as to actual living 


members ofthe Church, butonly to dispose them to receive the life of faith. 


It is not necessary forthe moral head ofthe angels to bestow on them essential grace, for itis not the 
primary function ofthe natural head to give essential life to the members ofthe body, for this comes from 
the soulas the substantial form of the body; butitimparts only some vital motion as its secondary act. A 
fortiori, itsuffices thatthe moral head exert its influence by ruling, as the pope does in the Church and the 


king in his kingdom. 


Third doubt. Does Christas man bestow on the angels also essential grace and glory, these being a 
participation ofthe divine nature? Itis certain thatas God He bestows this grace on them; but the 
question is whether He bestows this grace in His human nature, inasmuch as it is personally united with 


the Word and because ofthe fullness of grace possessed by Christin His human nature. 


It is a disputed question among theologians. Some absolutely affirm that He does, such as Scotus, the 
Scotists, Suarez, Valentia, and Godoy, among the Thomists. They give as their principalreason that 


C hristis the firstof all the predestined, and therefore He is the cause ofall graces for others. 


On the contrary, some absolutely deny that Christas man gives this grace to the angels. Many ofthese 
are Thomists, such as Medina, Alvarez, John of St. Thomas, Gonet, Billuart, and others; outside the 


schoolofSt. Thomas, we have Vasquez and de Lugo. 


The principal reason advanced by these Thomists is that Christcame as the Redeemer, to redeem us 


men, and He did notdie forthe angels who were notin need of redemption. 


But others try to reconcile the two above-mentioned opinions. Among the Thomists are Vincent ofAsturia 
and Cipullus, who maintain thatthe essential grace of the angels rests on a twofold title: (1) on God's 
liberality, and (2) on Christ's merits, just as there were two reasons forthe glorification of Christ's body, 


namely, the connatural overflow ofthis glory from His soul, and the merit He acquired. 


Finally, the Salmanticenses seem to solve the question better by saying: "Christ bestowed this essential 
grace on the angels, notindeed as physically efficient cause or as morally meritorious cause oras 
redemptive cause, but by way ofobjective end,"[1061] inasmuch as Christwas first intended by God 


above the angels. 


Letus firstconsiderthe more common opinion among the Thomists, namely, that Christas man does not 


bestow essential grace and glory on the angels.[1062] 


Scriptural proof. In the Gospelwe read: "The angel said to them[the shepherds], "| bring you good tidings 


of greatjoy... forthis day is born to you a Savior."[1063] The angel says: "to you," not "to us." Similarly St. 
Bernard in one of his homilies, quoting the scriptural text, "A child is born to us, and a Son is given to 
us,"[1064] says: "He was notgiven also to the angels, who having the great, did not need the very little. 


Therefore He was born forus, given to us, because He is necessary to us."[1065] 


But if St. Gregory the Greatsays, "No man orangel is holy except through Christ,"[1066]this can be 


understood of Christas God. 


Moreover, the Church says ofthe Son of God: "Who for us men and foroursalvation came down from 


heaven and became incarnate,"[1067] not forthe angels. 


Prooffrom various texts of St. Thomas. Thus he says: "The angels are notwayfarers as regards their 
essentialreward and therefore in this sense Christdid notmeritanything forthem. But they are in some 
mannerwayfarers as regards their accidental reward; inasmuch as they minister to us, and this is what 


Christ merited forthem."[1068] 


Again he says: "He[Christ] does not exert His influence on the angels by removing the obstacle either by 
m eriting grace forthem or praying for them, because they are already in a state of bliss; but He exerts His 
influence in those things that pertain to hierarchic acts, inasmuch as one angel illumines, purges, and 


purifies another."[1069] 


St. Thomas likewise says, concerning the extentof Christ's judiciary poweras regards the angels: "They 
are submitted to Christ's judgment: (1) as regards the dispensation ofthose things which are done 
through them... whereas they minister to Christas man; (2) as to other accidental rewards...; (3) as to the 
essential reward ofthe good angels, which is everlasting bliss; and as to the essential punishment ofthe 
wicked angels, which is everlasting damnation. Butthis was done by Christfrom the beginning ofthe 


world inasmuch as He is the Word of God."[1070] 


The principal theological proofforthis more common opinion among the Thomists is about the same as 
forAdam's essential grace in the state of innocence and may be expressed by the following syllogistic 


reasoning. 


Christwas willed by God primarily and principally as the Redeemer; and the grace thatcomes from Him is 
medicinal or healing, derived from His death. Butthe essential grace ofthe angels is notat all medicinal 


or healing, nor did Christdie forthem. 


Therefore the essential grace ofthe angels is notthe result of Christ's merits. 


Confirmation. In fact, God's efficacious decree ofthe Incarnation in passible flesh presupposes, even for 
the Scotists, that He permitted and foresaw Adam's sin; and this permission presupposes thatHe 
permitted the devil's sin, inasmuch as de facto Adam's sin came aboutfrom the temptation by the devil, 
who was the firstto fall. Therefore the Word incarnate, as incarnate, was notthe cause ofessential grace 


in the angels, which had been lostthrough the devil's sin. 


Solution of objections. The principal reason advanced by the Scotists in opposition to the Thomistopinion 


is as follows: 


Christas man is the firstofall the predestined. Butthe firstofall the predestined is the cause ofall graces 
forthe others, among whom are the good angels. The refore Christas man was the cause ofthe essential 


grace and glory ofthe angels. 


Reply. As in the case of essential grace forAdam in the state ofinnocence, the answeris made by 
distinguishing the major: that C hristis the firstof all the predestined by a priority of dignity, this | concede, 
because He was predestined to natural divine sonship which fartranscends adoptive sonship ofthe 
angels;[1071] that He is the firstof all the predestined by a priority of meritorious causality, this |deny, 
because He is such only as regards those to be redeemed, since He came as Redeemer forus men and 
notforthe angels. | contradistinguish the minor: the firstofall the predestined is the meritorious cause of 
all the graces ofthe predestined to be redeemed, this | concede; ofthe others, namely, ofthe angels, this 


| deny. And | deny the consequentand consequence. 


But | insist. The Scotists in confirmation of their thesis add: For Christto be truly and in the strictsense 
the head ofthe angels, itis notenough for Him to bestow upon them accidental grace and glory. For 
Christis the head only of those on whom He bestows those gifts by which they are constituted members 
either ofthe Church militant, suffering, or trium phant, and which are grace, charity, faith, and in heaven 


the light of glory and the beatific vision. 


Reply. The Thomists distinguish the antecedent. Thatthe bestowal of accidental grace and glory is not 
enough for Christto be considered in the absolutely strictsense the head ofthe angels justas He is the 
head ofthe just, this | concede; thatsuch is notenough for Him to be truly their head, this | deny. Indeed, 
itis notthe primary function even ofthe natural head and a fortiori ofthe moral head to bestow essential 
life on the members. Itis notthe primary function ofthe head to make the members living members, for 
this pertains to the soul as the substantial form of the whole body; butthe head imparts to the members a 
vital motion, which is life in its secondary act. A fortiori the moral head, such as the pope in the Church or 
the king in his kingdom, each exerts influence on the members by external government, and yeteach is 
truly called the head. But Christas man, notonly governs the angels by sending them on this or that 
ministry, but He also bestows on them accidental graces or illuminations forthe correctand devout 
fulfillment of their ministry; and because oftheir having fulfilled their ministry in this way, He bestows on 
them an accidental reward. Thus Christas man is truly and in the strictsense the head ofthe angels, 
although in a way notso perfectas He is the head ofthe just, though He is more the head ofthe angels 


than the pope is the head ofthe faithful. 


Finally, the Scotists quote in their favor the following scriptural texts: "No man cometh to the Father, but 
by Me"[1072] and "For if by the offense ofone, many died, much more... the grace of one man, Jesus 


Christ, hath abounded unto many."[1073] 


The Thomists pointoutthatthe scriptural texts and statemen ts ofthe Fathers to which the Scotists refer 
on this subject, eitherdo notcertainly concern the angels butonly the just, orifthe angels are included, it 
is notevident from these texts that Christas man bestows on them essential grace. Thus, when St. John 
quotes our Lord assaying: "No man cometh to the Father butby Me,"[1074] the meaning is: No one, 
either angel or man, comes to the Father, except through the Son, butin a differentway; forman comes 


to the Father through the Son veiled in the flesh, butthe angel through the Son inasmuch as He is God. 


Fourth doubt. Ifthe doctrine of St. Thomas on the motive ofthe Incarnation be admitted, is it probable that 
there are two reasons why the angels have their essential grace and glory, namely: (1) because ofGod's 


liberality independently of Christ; (2) dependenton Christ's merits? 


Reply. Among Thomists, Godoy O. P. and Cipullus O. P., are ofthis opinion. Although Gonetand Billuart 
are againstthem, yet their opinion, as Contenson shows,[1075] does notlack probability. Theirprincipal 
reason forthis opinion is that it contributes to Christ's glory for Him to be the source ofall graces; and in 
truth, Christ Himself obtained the glorification of His body by a twofold right: (1) in thatitwas connatural to 


Him, as being the overflowofglory from the soul; (2) by having merited this right. 


As Contenson remarks,[1076] this opinion is probable. Butif againstthis opinion the objection is raised 
that Christ, however, did notdie for the angels, and therefore He did notmeritfor them, then the answer 
is that neither did Christ die for Himself, and yet He merited for Himself the glorification of His body, and 


this by a twofold right. 


But this opinion cannotbe demonstrated because, ifitis an established fact, then this opinion depends on 
God's most free decree that has not been sufficiently revealed; norcan itbe deduced with theological 
certainty from revealed principles. Hence St. Thomas observes a prudentsilence concerning these things 


known to God alone. As the Apostle says, it behooves us "to be wise unto sobriety."[1077] 


Fifth doubt. Is Christas man the final cause ofessential grace and glory in the angels? 


Reply. That Christ is the final cause, we affirm along with the Salmanticenses, who say: "We add that 
Christ bestowed substantial grace and firstjustification on the angels, notindeed that He was either the 
efficient physical cause or the moral, meritorious, or redemptive cause, but He was the cause byway of 


objective end."[1078] This can most probably be declared in two ways.[1079] 


The first reason, indeed, is that Christwas intended by God as the end ofall things, to whom God 
ordained all things He decreed to make, as we explicitly showed.[1080] Now itsuffices to say of this 
particular disposition on God's partthaton the one hand there is nothing derogatory to God, and on the 


otherthatitis most befitting the excellence ofChrist, our Lord, who, as He was the firstof the predestined 


and the exemplary cause ofall the predestined, thus itwas becoming for Him to be the quasi- 
intermediate end forwhose sake all things were created, and to whom God referred and subjected all 
things, so thatthey should serve Him and increase His glory.[1081] Hence, whatevergrace and 
perfection they had and the angels have, they all participate in Christ's bestowal of this in the genus of 


final cause. 


The second reason, however, is thatthe angels in the state of probation, and also our firstparents in the 
state of innocence, believed in Christas the consummator of glory. Thus Christ bestowed faith on the 


angels, and on ourfirst parents in the state of innocence objectively. 


Hence Christis the end of essential grace in the angels, but He does notappear to be the meritorious 
cause ofthis grace, unless their grace rests on a twofold title, which is conjectural but cannot be proved; 


because, ifit is so, this depends on God's decree thatis notsufficiently made manifest. 


Conclusion. Therefore Christ is truly and in the strictsense the head ofthe angels, although notso 
completely as He is of the just, whom He redeemed and on whom He certainly bestows notonly 
accidental grace, butalso essential grace and glory.[1082] The unanimous teaching oftheologiansis that 
Christdid notredeem the angels, and itis the more common opinion among Thomists that He probably 


did not merit forthem essential grace. 


Fifth Article: Whether The Grace Of ChristAs Head Of Church Is The Same As His Habitual Grace, 


Inasmuch As He Is Man 


State of the question. Is Christ's grace as head ofthe Church really distinct from His personal habitual 


grace, orare the two graces identical? 


It seems thatthey are not the same, forthe following reasons. 


1) The actual or personal sin of Adam differs from original sin which He transmitted to posterity. Therefore 


the personal grace of Christthe new Adam is notthe same as His grace of headship. 


2) These graces are distinct inasmuch as they are ordained to different acts, for Christ's personal grace is 


ordained for His sanctification, whereas His capital grace is forthe sanctification of others. 


3) Theologians usually distinguish between three kinds of graces in Christ: the grace of union, the 


individual grace ofthe man, and the capital grace. 


Conclusion. Christ's personal habitual grace and His capital grace are essentially the same, though there 


is a mental distinction between them. 


Very many theologians acceptthis conclusion, though Vasquez and certain others teach that Christ's 


capital grace and His grace ofunion are really the same. 


Scriptural proof. The Evangelistsays: "of His fullness we all have received."[1083] Hence Christ isour 
head inasmuch as He had the fullness of personal habitual grace. Hence there is no real distinction 
between Christ's habitual grace and His capital grace; at least, the textquoted above implies that these 


two graces are really identical. 


Theological proof. There is no difference between the actwhereby anything is in actand whereby it acts, 
and the agent must be noblerthan the patient. But Christ as man is constituted supernaturally in act by 
the personal habitual grace which He received in the highest degree. Therefore Christas man bestowed 


this same grace on others, namely, on those members whose head He is. 


The major is evident, for it is founded on the principle that everything acts inasmuch as itis a being in act. 
Thus whatis hotheats according to the heatwhereby itis hot. Forthe agentacts, inasmuch as it 


determines, and the manner ofits determination is in accordance with its own determination. 


The minorwas explained above: for personal habitual grace intrinsically and physically informs Christ, as 
man. Thus this grace is the operative principle whereby He radically operates supernaturally, performing 
acts that are infinitely meritorious and satisfactory. The principium quo ofthese operations is habitual 

grace as it connotes the grace of union, oras it connotes the principium quod, or the person ofthe Word, 


from whom these works derive their infinite value .[1084] 


Therefore this same habitual grace is called capital, inasmuch as by it Christ can bestow on the members 
ofthe Church grace and justification, thatis, by exerting a moral influence on them by means of His 
infinitely meritorious and satisfactory works. Itis precisely this influence that constitutes Him their head, 
although He also exerts a physically instrumental influence on them. Christ, the head of the faithful of the 
Old Testament, could notexerta physically instrumental influence on them, butonly a moral influence by 


His merit and satisfaction, since they lived before His coming. 


St. Thomas often speaks ofthis physically instrumental causality of Christ's human nature, inasmuch as it 
is the instrument united with the divine nature, whereas the sacraments are separate instruments.[1085] 
As one who blows a trumpetemits the sound by this instrument, so God can cause grace by Christ's 
human nature; so also our soul makes use ofvocal chords as the instrumentof speech. Moreover, it must 
be observed that, although Christ's body, inasmuch as itis in heaven as in a place, is locally distant from 
ours, the higher partof Christ's soul and of oursoul are notof themselves localized, noris Christ's mind 
locally distant from our mind, which is influenced by His mind, inasmuch as it is the instrument of His 


divine nature.[1086] 


As regards moral causality by way of merit, itis not necessary thatthe moral cause already exist for it to 
exertits influence, since the moral cause operates inasmuch as itis known, and can be known as coming 


into existence. Thus God conferred grace on the faithful ofthe Old Testament because of Christ's future 


merits. 


The solution ofthe objections confirms the conclusion. 


Reply to first objection. We must distinguish in Adam between his personal sin and original sin that had its 
origin in him, which is a sin ofthe nature, "because in him the person, by turning away from God, 
corrupted the nature; and by means ofthis corruption the sin ofthe first man is transmitted to posterity.... 
Now grace is notvouchsafed us by means ofhuman nature, butsolely by the personal action of Christ 
Himself. Hence we must notdistinguish a twofold grace in Christ, one corresponding to the nature, the 
other to the person." This means, as Cajetan observes, that "grace is notcommunicated to us by the 
action ofthe nature, or by communicating the nature as Adam would have communicated it, not 
corrupted, to his children, if he had notsinned, but by Christ's personal action, by which He merited forus 


and of His own will bestowed grace on us."[1087] 


Reply to second objection. The eminence of Christ's personal habitual grace is the reason forthe 


justification of others. 


Reply to third objection. "The personal and the capital grace agree in the essence ofthe habit"; they are 
the same habit inasmuch as their more proximate purpose is for the performance ofsome meritorious act. 
On the contrary, the direct purpose ofthe grace ofunion is notforthe eliciting ofa meritorious act, and it 
is nota habit but, as stated above, "the grace ofunion is the personal being thatis given gratis by God to 


the human nature in the person ofthe W ord."[1088] 


Objection. Butfor Vasquez the capital grace and the grace of union are identical because, so he says, the 


infinite value of Christ's merits is derived from this grace ofunion. 


Reply. Thatthe value of Christ's merits is derived remotely from the grace ofunion as from the principium 
quod[1089] that is connotated, this |concede; thatitis derived proximately as from the operative 
principium quo, this | deny, although charity is the inmediate principle of merit. It pertains to the notion of 
capital grace, however, for itto be the root, instrumentally, ofthose merits because the head ofthe 


Church as such exerts atleast a moral influence on the members by His meritorious works. 


But insist. If Christdid not have habitual grace, He would, nevertheless, still be our head; for habitual 
grace is not absolutely necessary so as to enable Him to elicit meritorious acts. Therefore Christ is notthe 


head because ofhabitual grace. 


Reply. | distinguish the antecedent: If Christ did not have habitual grace, He would still be our head 
because of His divine personality, this |deny, for His personality does notconstitute Him the operative 
principle of merit; because ofthe transient help given by it, this | concede. Butthen Christ would not be 


the connatural operative principle of merit. 


Again | insist. Grace thatis ordained forthe sanctification of others is not grace gratum faciens, butg race 
gratis data. Therefore Christ's capital grace thatis ordained for our sanctification is notidentical with His 


personal habitual grace. 


Reply. | distinguish the antecedent: Grace that is primarily ordained forthe sanctification of others is not 
gratia gratum faciens, this | concede; grace thatis only secondarily so ordained is notsuch, this | deny. 
Thus the giftof wisdom is included in sanctifying grace, although its secondary purpose is for the direction 


ofsouls, which means thatit is forthe benefit of others. Such was Christ's habitual grace. 


Sixth Article: Whether It Is Proper To Christ To Be The Head Of The Church 


In this article, as in the remaining ones ofthis question, St. Thomas shows thatit is proper for Christto be 
the head ofthe Church bya certain intrinsic influence of grace and justification, because He has this 
power from habitual grace, inasmuch as it presupposes the grace of union, to which is attributed the 
infinite value of His merits.[1090] Butto be the head ofthe Church in its external government fora time 
befits the pope as regards the Church militantduring the time of his pontificate. In this way, he is the vicar 


of Christ. 


Seventh Article: Whether The Devil Ils The Head Of All The Wicked 


Lucifer, the prince ofdevils, is the head ofall the wicked not by interiorly influencing their wills, for God 
alone can interiorly move the will; but he is their head by inducing them to commit sin by means of 


suggestions and temptations, it being easierto destroy than to build. 


Eighth Article: WhetherAntichrist May Be Called The Head OfAII The Wicked 


Antichristis neither the head ofall the wicked as regards those thatlived before his time, since he will 
come only aboutthe end ofthe world, noras regards his powerofinfluencing them, since he cannothave 
any influence on those sinners who lived before his coming; buthe is their head only by reason ofthe 
perfection of his wickedness, so thatall the wicked who preceded him are, so to speak, signs of 


Antichrist.[1091] 


CHAPTER XI: QUESTION 9: CHRIST'S KNOWLEDGE IN GENERAL AND HIS POWER OF 
CONTEMPLATION 


After the consideration of Christ's grace, both personal and capital, we mustdiscuss the question of His 
knowledge: (1) What knowledge indeed orwhatkinds of knowledge did He have? (2) Then we shall 
inquire into each particular kind of knowledge, namely, His beatific knowledge (q. 10), His imprinted or 
infused knowledge (q. 11), His acquired knowledge(q. 13), thatis, Christ's intellectual life, even His most 


sublime contemplation. 


It is therefore evident that, as St. Thomas says, "We are here taking knowledge for any cognition ofthe 
human intellect,"[1092] even thatwhich is notdiscursive. The mostimportantarticle ofthis ninth question 
is the second, which inquires whether Christ had already in this life the knowledge thatthe blessed or 
comprehensors have, namely, the beatific vision. The first article, however, maybe considered an 


introduction to the inquiries about Christ's created knowledge. 


Notice must be taken of the factthat Sacred Scripture, which is a manifestation of divine truth forthe 
purpose ofsalvation, insists more on the moral and religious than on the intellectual aspects of our Lord's 
life as Savior. But the idea of Christas man is notof one who had the most sublime conception of moral 
and religious perfection to the exclusion ofa proportionate knowledge of God, the soul, the world, the 
kingdom of God. Itis in this way thatthe theologian is induced to treat of Christ's knowledge, and he 


inquires whatcan be known of Him from Sacred Scripture, tradition, and theological reasoning .[1093] 


First Article: Whether Christ Had Any Knowledge Besides The Divine 


State of the question. The meaning ofthe title is whether Christ had any other knowledge besides the 
uncreated knowledge. Why is itthat any other knowledge is notsuperfluous since the uncreated 


knowledge already includes all other kinds of knowledge? 


Reply. The answer is in the affirmative, namely, that Christ had created knowledge as well as uncrea ted 


knowledge. The conclusion is de fide. 


Scriptural proof. That Christhad created knowledge is, indeed, quite clear, for He says of Himself: "I know 
Him [My Father] and do keep his Word, ';[1094] but He kepthis Father's word by created actions as man. 
Therefore He likewise knew His Father by created knowledge. Moreover, Christ prayed, merited, obeyed, 
and performed many otherhuman acts, and it is only by acts ofthe created intellectand ofthe created 
will thatthese can be performed. Itwas not, indeed, as God that He prayed, merited, and obeyed; for 
these acts presuppose the subordination ofthe created will underthe guidance ofthe created intellect to 


the uncreated will. 


Hence the Monothelites were condemned by the Third Council of Constantinople fo r refusing to admit two 
wills in Christ, namely, the uncreated will and the created will. This Council defined that Christ "is perfect 
both in His divine nature and in His human nature, truly God and truly man, ofrationalsouland body... 
and has two naturalwills notcontrary to each other..., and His human nature is in every respecthuman, 


sin absolutely excepted."[1095] 


Medina maintains that it is manifestly heretical to deny that Christ's soul had created knowledge, atleast 


in act. 


As John of St. Thomas observes, concerning the lastsentence in the body ofthis article, itwas not 
indeed defined by the Council that Christhas two kinds ofknowledge, buttwo wills and operations, and 
that He had a human nature, and allthat belongs to it, exceptsin. From these definitions, by closer 
attention to the meaning than to the words, it follows thatthe Council condemned the view ofthose who 


deny two kinds ofknowledge in Christ. 


Theological proof. Itis taken from the argumentative partofthis article, and may be expressed in the 


following syllogistic form. 


The human nature is imperfectwithoutits connaturaland properactofknowledge. Butthe Son of God 
assumed a perfecthuman nature. Therefore the Son of God had the connatural and propercreated actof 


intellective knowledge. 


Major. Three reasons are given for its proof. 


1)Thatthe intellective soul is imperfect unless it be reduced to its act of understanding, for which it is 


ordained. 


2) Thateverything is on account ofits operation, oras Cajetan explains, operating on account of itself, 
notthatthe knowledge is innate, butinasmuch as, when the terms ofthe principles have been proposed, 


the intellect naturally adheres to them. 


Minor. Itis revealed, butitis also clearly stated in the previously quoted canons ofthe Third Council of 
Constantinople.[1096] Hence human intelligence would be forno purpose in Christ unless He could make 


use of it, and in this respect His soul would be more imperfect than the souls of the rest of mankind. 


Doubt. Could Christ, as man, understand by communication from the uncreated actof understanding, as 


the Masterof Good Hope thought?[1097] 


Reply. This possibility is generally denied by theologians. Forthe actof understanding in the soul is a vital 
act, since it proceeds from an intrinsic principle, from the soul and its faculty. Butthe Deity cannot 
function as the soul, or a faculty, ora habit, for example, as the lightofglory. In such a case itwould not 
be the form as terminating butas confirming, and hence would be less perfectthan the whole composite 
ofwhich it is a part. Therefore Christ's soul could notunderstand by communication from the uncreated 


intellect. 


Second Article: Whether Christ Had Knowledge Which The Blessed Or Comprehensors Have 


State of the question. This article mustbe fully explained. Firstofall, it must be noted that Catholic 
theologians consideras theologically certain the doctrine that Christ's soul was free from all ignorance, 
thateven from His conception He knew all things in the Word, which God knows by the knowledge of 
vision. This was formerly denied by several heretics and in our tines especially by liberal Protestants and 


by Modernists. 


Let us first considerthese denials and their foundation. 


The Nestorians, who said there were two persons in Christ, considered Christas man to have been 
subjectto ignorance and error. The Apollinarians and Anomoeans,who maintained thatthe Word 
functions as the mind in the Savior, denied all human knowledge to Christ. Likewise the Monophysites 
and Monothelites, who taughtthatthere is only one operation in Christ, denied Him human knowledge. 
Finally, in the sixth century, the Agnoetae, under the leadership of Themistius, deacon ofAlexandria, 
contended that Christ, as other men, was subjectto the corruption ofthe flesh and was, as a human 
being, ignorant.[1098] They quoted two Gospel texts in their defense: (1) "Butofthatdayorhour[ofthe 
judgment], no man knoweth, neitherthe angels of heaven, northe Son."[1099] (2) Butofthatday and 


hourno one knoweth, "notthe angels of heaven, butthe Fatheralone."[1100] 


In our times, particularly the liberal Protestants hold that Christwas ignorantof many things from the 
beginning, and itwas only gradually that He acquired a knowledge of His mission. The disciples of 
Gunther[1101] and others, as more recently Dr. Schell, said that Christ's knowledge was subjectto the 
laws of human progress, and thatin the beginning He did not have the beatific vision, but acquired it by 
His merits. Finally, the Modernists[1102] boldly asserted that Christneither knew all things, norwas 
always conscious of His Messianic dignity, and even in some things He erred, for example, concerning 


the end of the world. 


Againstthese errors, itis de fide that Christ never erred, that He even could noterr, or in other words, 
that He was already infallible in this life. It is atleastthe commonly accepted and theologically certain 


doctrine that Christ's soul was free from ignorance. Whatfollows makes this clear. 


It is de fide that Christ, as man, was free from all error in His knowledge, that Christ, in fact, the founder of 


the Church, even in this life was infallible, justas He was impeccable. 


1) Sacred Scripture is evidence ofthis, inasmuch as Christ says of Himself: "| am the way and the truth 
and the life."[1103] As God, He is truth and life; as man He is the way to essential truth, inasmuch as His 
human nature and His whole human intellectual life is personally united with essential truth. Thus, as 
man, He is presented to us as the masteroftruth,whom we must hear. "Neither be ye called masters, for 
one is your master, Christ,"[1104] and as the leader, following whom we never walk in darkness;[1105] 
who, in establishing His Church, made her infallible in her teaching, saying: "Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock | will build My Church, and the gates ofhell shall not prevail against it."[1106] Butifithad been 


possible for Christ to err, a fortiori the Church He established could err in herteaching. 


2) Christwas notonly infallible in the doctrine He delivered to His apostles, butalso in His acts, as is 
evident from the Gospel narrative, foritsays that Christ, already in this life, saw and knew the thoughts of 
men, and had complete knowledge ofthe free future, foretelling the events long before the time. Thus He 
foretold the circumstances of His passion, the destruction of Jerusalem, the continuance of His Church 


until the end oftime.[1107] 


Finally and especially in the Gospel itis recorded that Christis the Word of God made flesh, "full of grace 
and truth."[1108] That Christwas infallible, as we have seen, notonly in the doctrine He delivered, and 
the events affirmed by Him, butthis also follows as universally established by reason ofthe hypostatic 
union. The Word, indeed, assumed the complete human nature, but free from errorand sin, foras sin is 
evil ofthe will, erroris evil ofthe intellect; and as it is absolutely repugnant, as will be stated fartheron, 
thatthe Word incarnate sinned oreven was able to sin, so itwas repugnantthat He erred or even was 
able to err. Forerrorwould reflecton the very person ofthe Word in accordance with the adage: actions 
are attributed to the supposita. Hence error and sin cannotbe attributed to the Word of God, who is 
essentially truth and holiness. Thus itis commonly said to be de fide that Christ, as man, the founder of 
the infallible Church, was infallible. To show the truth ofthis discursion by the explanatory method 
suffices, namely, an explanation ofthe terms ofrevelation, for an objectively illative method of reasoning 


is notnecessary, namely, one by which a new truth is acquired thatis notin itself revealed. 


It is at leastcommonly accepted and theologically certain doctrine, that Christ's knowledge was absolutely 


exemptfrom all ignorance and notonly from error. 


St. Thomas proves this, presupposing that Christhad both beatific knowledge and infused 
knowledge.[1109] Butitis first fitting to manifest the truth ofthis assertion from Sacred Scripture and 
tradition, so thatby a quasi a posterori method itmay afterward be clearly seen how it befitted Him to 


have this beatific knowledge even in this life. 


Sacred Scripture. The texts already quoted state clearly that Christ's knowledge was absolutely exempt 
from all ignorance. Thus Christis declared "full of grace and truth."[1110] He also knew the secrets of 
hearts,[1111] as also distantobjects and the free future.[1112] These texts, however, do notreferto His 
uncreated knowledge, butto His human knowledge, which governed His human operation. Therefore 
Christas man was exemptfrom all ignorance. Thus as man He was, as He Himself said, the way that 


leads to the truth and life. 


Tradition likewise establishes more clearly that Christ's knowledge was immune from ignorance, 
especially from the declaration of St. Gregory the Greatto the patriarch of Alexandria against the 
Agnoetae. The Pope says: "[But] concerning whatis written: "ofthatday or hour no man knoweth, neither 
the angels of heaven, northe Son, [1113] this has been mostcorrectly understood by your beatitude, 
since this text most certainly refers notto the Son, inasmuch as He is the head[ofthe Church], butto His 
body which we are.[St. Augustine] also says... thatitcan be understood ofthe Son, because the 
omnipotent God does speak attimes in a human way, as when He said to Abraham: "Now | know that 
thou fearest God.,[1114] Itis not because then God Himself knew that He was feared but because then 
He made Abraham acknowledge thathe feared God. Forjustas we declare a day joyful, notthatthe day 
itself is joyful, but because itmakes us joyful, so the omnipotent Son says that He does not know the day 
which He causes to be unknown, notbecause He does not know it, butbecause He does notatall permit 
it to be known.... And so the knowledge He did not have according to His human nature, which made 

Him, like the angels, a creature, this knowledge along with the angels who are creatures He said He did 
nothave. Therefore He who is God and man knows the day and the hourofjudgment; butthe reason for 
this is because God is man. But the issue is most manifest, forwhoeveris nota Nestorian can nowise be 
an Agnoete. Foranyone who confesses the very incarnate wisdom of God, how can he say there is 
anything thatthe wisdom of God does not know? It is also written: "Jesus knowing thatthe Father had 
given Him all things into His hands.[1115] If He knows all things, assuredly He knows the day and the 
hourofthe judgment; therefore who is so foolish as to say thatthe Son received into His hands what He 


was ignorantof?"[1116] 


In accordance with this doctrine thus explicitly formulated by Pope St. Gregory the Great, the common 
teaching oftheologians will always be that Christ knew the day ofjudgmentin His human nature, but not 
by reason of His human nature, which means that He did not know it by the natural light of the created 


intellect. Thus the angels, too, know this day only ifthey are supernaturally enlightened.[1117] 


Before the tine of St. Gregory several Fathers spoke in a similar manner, namely, that Christ knows all 
things, even the day and hourofthe judgment; but He is silentaboutthis latter event, or He says He does 


not know because He does not permit it to be known, and because itis not expedientthat men be 


informed about it.[1118] St. Augustine teaches that ignorance can in no way be attributed to that Infant in 


whom the Word was made flesh.[1119] 


Sophronius[1120] is ofthe same opinion, and St. John Damascene says: "If the flesh from the moment of 
conception was immediately united with God... and the two constituted one identical suppositum, then 
how can itbe thatitwas notendowed with absolutely all the gifts ofwisdom and grace?"[1121] Itis in this 
sense thatthe Fathers interpreted the words "full of grace and truth,"[1122] concerning the Word 


incarnate. 


In ourtimes there are several Modernist propositions thathave been condemned by the Church 
concerning Christ's knowledge.[1123] Among these are: "The natural sense ofthe Gospel texts cannot be 
reconciled with whatourtheologians teach aboutthe consciousness and infallible knowledge ofJesus 


Christ."[1124] "Christwas notalways conscious of His Messianic dignity."[1125] 


Also later on the Holy Office declared thatthe following propositions cannotbe safely taught: (1) "There is 
no evidence that Christ's soul in this life possessed that knowledge which the blessed or comprehensors 
have; (2) Thatopinion cannotbe called certain that concludes Christ's soul was exemptfrom ignorance, 
but knew everything in the Word, past, present, and future, from the momentof His conception, or that He 
knew everything God knows by His knowledge ofvision; (3) The opinion of certain more recent 
theologians about Christ's limited knowledge is equally to be accepted in Catholic schools, as the opinion 


ofthe ancient theologians concerning Christ's universal knowledge."[1126] 


We shallsee lateron, in the explanation ofthe article, the theological reasons given by St. Thomas for 


maintaining the universality of Christ's knowledge. 


Modernistobjections. On the one hand, the Modernists assertthat Christerred in announcing thatthe 


end ofthe world was near; on the other hand, He said that He did notknow the judgmentday. These two 


objections are contradictory. 


First objection. It has been examined atlength by us in ourworkon apologetics,[1127] and there is no 
need to dwell upon ithere. The difficulty arises from two Gospel texts. After foretelling the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the day ofjudgment, Jesus says: "This generation shall not pass till all these things be 
done."[1128] In the othertextitis recorded that before the transfiguration of Jesus, He said: "There are 
some ofthem thatstand here, thatshall nottaste death, till they see the Son of man coming in His 


kingdom."[1129] 


Reply. This last text more probably alludes to the future and proximate resurrection of Christ.[1130] But 


other texts quoted from Sacred Scripture on this subjectare indeed difficultto reconcile, for in this same 


discourse Christspoke ofboth the end ofJerusalem and the end of the world, and although the firstevent 
is a figure of the second, itis difficultto detectwhatbelongs to the first event, and whatto the second. But 
whatany particularly learned author has to say on this topic must be understood, if possible, as showing 
thatthere is no contradiction between the texts. However, as Catholic exegetes show,[1131] and several 
conservative Protestants, such as Godetand Sanday, the rationalistand Modernistinterpretation is not 


founded on the Gospel texts, butis very much in contradiction to it. 


1) Christ notonly sent His apostles to the people of Israel, but He said to them: "Go ye into the whole 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature,"[1132] and "Going therefore teach ye all nations."[1133] 
He expressly says: "And unto all nations the gospel mustfirstbe preached,"[1134] before the second 
coming. Also: "And... many shall come from the eastand the west...."[1135] But Christ did notannounce 


these events as taking place in the immediate future. 


2) He even distinguished in pointoftime between the destruction of Jerusalem and the end ofthe world, 
saying: "Jerusalem shall be trodden down by the Gentiles, till the times ofthe nations be fulfilled,"[1136] 
and de facto it is trodden down. Christespecially refused to state precisely when the end ofthe world 
would be, but He said: "It is notfor you to know the times or moments which the Father hath putin His 


own power."[1137] 


Second objection. Some of the earlier Fathers, such as St. Athanasius, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Cyril 


ofAlexandria, say that Christwas ignorantofthe Judgment Day.[1138] 


Reply. These earlier Fathers were refuting the Arians and theironly purpose was to bring outclearly the 
divinity of Christin these texts, exempting itof every defectattributed to it, especially ignorance. Hence 

they said: If Christwas ignorantofthe Judgment Day, He was ignorantofitnotas the Word, butas man. 
The question ofthe perfection of Christ's human knowledge had notas yet been agitated. Hence no 


wonder thatthese earlier Fathers spoke somewhatinexactly on this subject. 


Moreover, we shallsee thatalso the more recentdoctors and even Scholastics say that Christ knew the 
Judgment Day not from His human nature, thatis, not by the natural light ofthe created intellect, butonly 


by supernatural enlightenment. 


Third objection. Some, too, have proposed the difficulty thatthe Gospel records that Christ often asked 
questions of men, such as, whatthey thought of Him, where the body of Lazarus was laid, and other such 
questions. They say that He even expressed amazement, forexample, atthe faith ofthe centurion and 


the incredulity ofthe people. 


Reply. It is evidentfrom the Gospel narrative that Christasked questions in a human way, and likewise 
expressed admiration, butthis was not from lack of knowledge, for the Evangelistsays: "He needed not 


thatanyshould give testimony of men; for He knewwhatwas in man."[1139] 


It is therefore clearly established from all these texts that Christwas exemptfrom all error, which is de 
fide, and from all ignorance, which is atleast theologically certain. Thus we gain a clearer understanding 


why the question is put aboutwhether Christ already in this life enjoyed the beatific vision. 


Did Christ, during His mortal life, enjoy the beatific vision? 


Reply. The answer is that Christdid, and ever since the twelfth century ithas been the traditional teaching 


ofall theologians, so that itis at leasta theologically certain truth.[1140] 


Hence the Sacred Congregation ofthe Holy Office declared (June 7,1918) thatthe following proposition 
cannot be safely taught: "There is no evidence that Christ, living among men, had in His soul the 


knowledge the blessed orcomprehensors have."[1141] 


Scriptural proof. There are, indeed, several texts in the New Testamentfrom which it is evidentthatthe 
Son of God, as God, sees the Father. Thus Jesus says of Himself: "As the Fatherknoweth Me, and | 
know the Father,"[1142] and "No one knoweth the Son butthe Father; neitherdoth anyone know the 


Father, butthe Son."[1143] 


It is considerably difficultto show from these texts that Christeven as man, already in this life, saw God 
immediately in His essence. Butthere are texts in the Fourth Gospelwhich make it sufficiently clearthat 


Christas man, already in this life, saw the Father. 


Forin this Gospelwe read: "No man hath seen God at any time; the only-begotten Son who is in the 

bosom ofthe Father, He hath declared Him."[1144] And again: "He thatcometh from above is above all.... 
And what He hath seen and heard, that He testifieth ."[1145] Also: "Ispeak thatwhich | have seen with My 
Father."[1146] Hence the common method of argumentation among theologians may be expressed in the 


following syllogistic form. 


What Christ preached as man, He knew as man, forhuman speech is the resultof human intellectual 
knowledge; otherwise the Word would take the place ofthe rational soul in Christ, which was the 
contention ofAppollinaris. Butas man, Christdeclared what He saw with the Fatherand in the bosom of 
the Father. Therefore Christsaw those things in the bosom ofthe Father, as man, and itis also said that 


He heard them, which properly belongs notto God inasmuch as He is God, but to man. 


Moreover, all knowledge ofdivine things, exclusive ofthe beatific vision, pertains to the order of faith. 
Hence, if Christdid notsee those truths thatare in God, we should have to say He believed them, and 
thus as man He would nothave known many and most sublime truths. Itwould have to be said of Him 
thatconcerning God He had known what He is not, instead of what He is. But we have already seen that 
Christ, as man, was exemptfrom ignorance. Nevertheless there is truly a difference between nescience 
and ignorance, and itwould be possible for one to say that Christ did not know the secretof God's 
intimate life, but notthat He was ignorantofit, simply because itwas notas yet fitting for Him to know it. 


On the contrary, this fittingness will be clarified fartheron in the theological prooffrom reason. 


This argumentis confirmed by the following Gospel text: "Notthat any man hath seen the Father, but He 


who is of God, He hath seen the Father."[1147] 


This means that He notonly saw the secrets of the Father in His hidden life, but He also saw the Father 
Himself. The word "Vidit" is written as a quasi-preterite so as to make it clearthatthis vision transcends 


time, or, as the theologians say, itis measured by participated eternity. 


There are two othertexts from the Gospel which make it manifest that Christhad consciousness of and 
not merely faith in His divine nature and personality. Forthe Evangelist records Jesus as saying: 
"Although | give testimony of Myself, My testimony is true, for| know whence | came and whither | 
go,[1148] |know and notonly believe." And again He says: "| came outfrom God. | came forth from the 
Father and am come into the world."[1149] When Christsays, "Il know whence | came." He was conscious 
notonly of His mission, butalso of His divine nature and personality. Butthis clear consciousness of His 
divine nature transcends the supernatural knowledge of faith, for faith is of things notseen, and above the 


supernatural knowledge offaith there is only the beatific vision, as will be more clearly seen fartheron. 


Finally, there is another Gospel textin which Christspeaks more clearly as man when He says: "No man 
hath ascended into heaven, but He thatdescended from heaven, the Son of man who is in 
heaven."[1150] The Son of man is Christas man, and it is said of Him that He has already ascended into 
heaven, and that He is now in heaven, which means in paradise or in the beatific state. It cannot be said 
that He is already in heaven solely by means of the hypostatic union, for the whole contextis concerned 
with ascentin the orderofknowledge; for in the textthat immediately precedes, Jesus had said: "If | have 
spoken to you earthly things, and you do not believe; how will you believe if! shall speak to you of 
heavenly things."[1151] Christ, in calling others to the faith, neversays that He Himself believes, butthat 
He sees, and knows whence He came, namely, by the knowledge ofvision, and thatalready "He is in 
heaven." This text is confirmed by another, in which Jesus says: "Father, Iwill thatwhere | am, they also 
whom Thou hastgiven Me may be with Me;thatthey may see My glory, which Thou hastgiven 


Me."[1152] 


Prooffrom tradition. The above-mentioned texts of Sacred Scripture are furthermore declared and 
explained by tradition. The Second Council of Constantinople implicitly affirms Christ's beatific vision in 
this life, when itsays that"He did not increase in holiness as He advanced in the performance of good 
works."[1153] If He did not have the beatific vision from the beginning of His existence, He would have 
very much increased in holiness, bypassing from the state of faith and of wayfarerto thatofvision, and to 
the final state of glory in heaven. The Fathers likewise in various ways affirming that Christdid not 
increase in holiness, implicitly teach that He was from the beginning of His existence both comprehensor 


and wayfarer, which we find afterward is the common teaching, especially since the twelfth century. 


Rouetde Journel[1154] quotes several patristic texts thatexplicitly affirm Christ's beatific vision in this life. 
Thus Eusebius of Caesarea says: "Then, too, when [Christ] was living among men, He nevertheless 
accomplished everything, in the meantime being with the Fatherand in the Father, and atthe same time 
He likewise took care of all things, both celestial and terrestrial, nowhere without that presence, which is 
in all things, ourway excluded, nor hindered by the divine presence from acting in His accustomed 
way."[1155] St. Basil clearly enough affirms that Christ, our Savior, already had the beatific knowledge in 


the highestdegree.[1156] 


This is more clearly asserted by St. Fulgentius, who writes: "How harsh itis and entirely incompatible with 
sound faith to say that Christ's soul, even in this life, did not have complete knowledge of His divine 
nature, with which we believe that He naturally constituted one person."[1157]And he adds: "Thatsoul 
knew His divine nature completely, yetthe soul is not the divine nature. Therefore thatvery divine nature 
is naturally known to it, butthat soul received from the divine nature, which itknew, the powerto know 


It"[1158] 


Finally, St. Augustine maintains that Paul, who was raptto the third heaven, saw the divine essence and 
notmerely a certain refulgence ofthis brightness.[1159] Butif, as St. Augustine says, St. Paul had the 
beatific vision transiently, already in this life, then a fortiori Christ Himself must have had it, and notmerely 


in a transientway. 


Theological proof. The firstargumentis taken from the end ofthe Incarnation. Itis one offitness and from 


this pointis most convincing. It may be expressed by the following syllogism. 


Whatis in potentiality is reduced to actby what is in act. But men are in potentiality to see God to which 
they are ordained by God, and to which they must be brought by Christ's human nature. Therefore Christ 


as man most fittingly had the beatific vision. 


Major. It is evident, foritenunciates the very principle of causality. Thus nothing becomes hotexcept by 


whatis actually hot; and the cause must always be more efficacious than its effect.[1160] 


It is, of course, true that Christ's soul is only the instrumental cause of glory in the blessed, not by its own 
power, but by the power of the principal agent, namely, the Deity. Nevertheless itis a most excellent 
instrument, which is capable of being instrumental in producing the form which is beatitude. Therefore it is 
fitting for the soul actually to have this beatitude. Hence St. Thomas does notinferthatthis was strictly 


necessary butthatitwas proper because itwas becoming.[1161] 


We thus have from this application ofthe majorto Christ's humanity an argumentoffitness. It must also 
be said, however, thatwhatis more fitting and more excellentmustbe granted to Christ, unless itbe 
incom patible with the end ofthe Incarnation, and especially if it manifestly contributes to this end, as will 


be explained in the minor. Christis, of course, the most perfect Redeemer. 


Minor. It is de fide, both as to the ordaining of men to the beatific vision, and as to Christ's influence as 
Savior on them, in bringing them to eternal life. Christsaid; " am the way and the truth and the life."[1162] 
He is the way as man, and as God He is the truth and the life. Similarly a textfrom St. Paul is quoted in 
this article, which says: "It became Him, forwhom are all things, and by whom are all things, who had 
brought many children into glory, to perfectthe author of their salvation, by His passion."[1163] For Him to 


bring men into glory, He most fittingly had it already in this life. 


The force ofthis argumentoffitness is more clearly seen when Christas man is compared with the 
apostles, the greatdoctors of later times, and the higher contemplatives. The Savior ofall, as we said, the 
head ofthe Church, both militant, suffering, and triumphant; He was the supreme doctor in divine matters, 
the Masterofall masters and contemplatives, from whom we have received the fullness ofthe revelation 
o flife. In otherwords, already on earth, He was,as man, the supreme witness of divine truth, already 
transcending the beatified angels,[1164] so that St. Paul speaking in Christ's name, could say: "But 
though we oran angel from heaven preach a gospel to you besides thatwhich we have preached to you, 
let him be anathema."[1165] Thus Christas the Masterofall masters and higher contem platives is the 
most perfectleaderto beatitude even to the end oftime, which means that He will be surpassed by no 
master. Therefore itwas most becoming to him, as man, that He should give testimony as an ocular 
witness concerning the beatific vision, and that He should have complete knowledge ofthe ultimate end 


to which He must bring all wayfarers ofall times in this life.[1166] 


Confirmation. This argumentoffitness is all the more convincing when we considereither the sublime 
contem plation of St. John the Evangelist concerning the Word, in the Prologue ofhis Gospel, orthatofSt. 
Paul, the doctor ofthe Gentiles, who says: "| know a man in Christabove fourteen years ago (whether in 
the body | know not, orout ofthe body, | know not, God knoweth), such a one caughtup to the third 
heaven.[1167] And iknow such a man, whether in the body or out of the body, | know not, God knoweth, 


thathe was caughtup into paradise, and heard secretword which itis notgranted to man to utter."[1168] 


But if St. Paul, thathe might be the doctorofthe Gentiles, and mightalways have more, by his preaching, 
in his mind and heartthan in utterance, received such a giftof contemplation, so that his preaching came 
from the fullness of his contemplation, as St. Thomas says,[1169]whatmustbe thoughtof Christ's 
contemplation, so that He might fittingly be the supreme Doctor ofall generations of men? Christ must 


have, however, whatis most fitting for Him to have. 


Moreover, it must be noted that St. Thomas, following St. Augustine, maintains that St. Paul, when in 
rapture, "saw the very essence of God and nota certain reflection of His clarity";[1170] and so he 
concludes: "Therefore itis more becoming to hold thathe saw God in His essence."[1171] St. Thomas 
considers this view the more probable one. Butifsuch was the case, then a fortiori, Christ already in this 


life saw the Deity.[1172] 


St. Thomas, too, because of his sublime contemplation, toward the end ofhis life became incapable of 
dictating anymore of his Theological Summa, which appeared to him as straw, and notwheat; yet 
Christ's contemplation was far more sublime. It certainly transcended Adam's contemplation in the state 
of innocence, concerning which St. Thomas says: "Adam did notsee God in His essence.... The 
difference between the vision the blessed enjoy and that granted to the wayfarer doesn otconsist in this, 
thatthe formersees more perfectly and the other less perfectly, butin this, thatthe formersees God and 
the latterdoes notsee Him."[1173] To believe is notto see, forfaith is ofthings notseen. Adam's 
contemplation in the state of innocence remained within the order of faith,whereas Christ's contemplation 


in this life transcended this order. 


Thus we understand how Christ's preaching is both mostsublime and most simple and beyond all 
possibility of contradiction. Moreover, itis adapted to all minds, to most learned or simple minds; whereas, 
on the contrary, human teachers often speak in a terminology thatis notaccessible to all, because they 
do notsufficiently realize the relations thatshould exist between the doctrine to be explained and the 
more profound aspiration ofthe human heart. On this subject Bossuet remarks: "Who would notadmire 
the condescension He shows in adapting the sublimity of His doctrine to His audience? It is milk for 
children and entirely bread forthe strong. We see Him filled with God's secrets, but He is not astonished 
atthis, as other mortals are to whom He communicates Himself. He speaks in a natural way ofthem, as 
though born to these secrets and this glory. What He has beyond measure,[1174] this He imparts to 


others by degrees, so thatourweakness maybe able to bear it."[1175] 


He is the supreme Master, of unique and incomparable authority. Thus with the greatestsimplicity He 
enlightens the mind, fills the heartwith holy joy, and efficaciously moves the will to uprightand holy 


action.[1176] This preaching mustcome from the plenitude ofmostsublime contemplation. 


Finally, this argumentwould find its corroboration by considering whatsuch mystics as St. John ofthe 
Cross and St. Theresa have to say aboutmostsublime mystic contemplation in this life, and the 
intellectual vision ofthe Most Holy Trinity by means of infused species. This vision, so far as God is not 
yetseen directly as He is in His essence, belongs to the order of faith.[1177] There is not yet intrinsic 
evidence ofthe mystery ofthe Trinity, so thatit is quite evidentthat God could notbe God if He were not 
the triune God. But Christ already in this life certainly had a sublimer contemplation ofthe Trinity than that 
ofthe most sublime contemplative, even, as we shall see fartheron, He was notwithout itwhen dying on 
the cross. Hence St. Paul says thatin Christ Jesus "are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 


knowledge."[1178] 


This argumentis derived from the end ofthe Incarnation. There are other arguments thathave their 


foundation in the divine personality of Christ, and His consciousness ofthis personality. 


Second argument. It rests on the consciousness Christhad of His divine nature and of His divine 
personality. He said, as we already remarked: "Although lgive testimony of Myself, My testimony is true, 
for | know whence |came and whither | go."[1179] And again: "I came outfrom God. | came forth from the 
Father and am come into the world."[1180] From these texts itis clearly enough established that Christ 
was conscious of His divine nature, for He does notsay "| believe," but "| know whence | came." There is 
also another textin which He says: "| speak thatwhich | have seen with My Father."[1181] He spoke as 


man, therefore He sees as man. 


But this consciousness would nottranscend the orderoffaith unless itwere the directvision ofthe Deity; 
for above the orderoffaith illuminated by the gifts of the Holy Ghost, such as we find in saints who are 
still wayfarers, there is only the beatific visional 182] Therefore, if Christdid nothave this beatific vision, 
then He only believed in His divine nature and divine personality, justas the saints believe in the 


indwelling ofthe most Holy Trinity in the souls of the just. 


Objection. The saints who are still wayfarers have a quasi-experim ental knowledge ofthis presence ofthe 
most Holy Trinity through the filial love God enkindles in their hearts, as St. Thomas says, forconcerning 
the following textof St. Paul, "The Spirit Himself giveth testimony to ourspirit."[1183] he remarks: "He 


gives testimony by means ofthe filial love He enkindles in ourhearts."[1184] 


Reply. This quasi-experim ental knowledge does notrise above the orderof faith, for itis the result of faith 
illumined by the gifts ofthe Holy Ghost, especially the gift of wisdom, and so it is faith penetrating and 
tasting the mysteries of God in accordance with the text: "Taste and see thatthe Lord is sweet."[1185] But 
these saints who are still wayfarers do notsee the Trinity presentin themselves, butthey have a certain 
experimental knowledge and belief of this presence. On the contrary, Christsaid: "I know whence I 


came."[1186] "I speak thatwhich | have seen with My Father."[1187] 


Third argument. Ithas its foundation in the influences ofthe hypostatic union. By the very fact ofthe 
hypostatic union, which in itself is more exalted than the beatific vision, Christ's soulwas in the state of 
comprehensor. Butthis state ofcomprehensor pertains to the beatific vision. Therefore itwas fitting for 
C hristto be both wayfarer and comprehensor, as all theologians commonly admit, especially after the 


twelfth century. 


This argumentis corroborated by considering the overflow from this grace ofunion. Forthe nearerany 
recipientis to an inflowing cause, the more it partakes ofits influence, as already stated in discussing the 
fullness of habitual grace in Christ.[1188] But Christ's human nature was united personally to the Word of 
God. Therefore itwas supremely fitting for Christas man, even in this life, to participate in this most 


perfectgrace, which is the grace thatis consummated by glory. 


Fourth argument. Itis founded on natural sonship. Christas man, was predestined notto divine adoptive 
sonship, butto divine natural sonship, which surpasses even glory.[1189] Butdivine natural filiation 
implies the rightto divine heirship, even to the immediate attainment ofthis heirship, which consists in the 


intuitive vision of God. Therefore the beatific vision was befitting to Christas man, even in this life. 


As we have already stated, whatwas befitting to Christ must be attributed to Him, especially if this serves, 
as we have seen, the end of the redemptive Incarnation, so that Christ maybe the ideal Master ofall 


masters even to the end ofthe world. 


It must be noted thatthis doctrine is also confirmed from what St. Thomas teaches concerning the 


knowledge ofthe apostles.[1190] 


The theologically certain conclusions to be deduced from allthese arguments is that Christ already in this 
life had the beatific vision, and truly was, as commonly admitted by theologians since the twelfth century, 
both wayfarer and comprehensor. Thus Christ already in this life clearly saw the Trinity and all mysteries 

ofgrace, such as thatefficacious grace is notonly reconciled with free will, butis also the reason why the 


choice is free. 


Doubt. Did Christ have the beatific vision from the first moment of His conception? 


Reply. St. Thomas answers this question in the affirmative^ 191] because Christ's human nature from the 
first moment of its creation was assumed by the Word, and the beatific vision befitted Christas man, 
inasmuch as, by virtue ofthe hypostatic union, He was the head ofthe Church. Hence all the preceding 
proofs apply with equal force forthe first moment of conception. Forthis was in noway repugnantto the 


end ofthe Incarnation; itwas even befitting to this end. Moreover, the Council of Constantinople 


condemned the proposition that Christwould have become better; but He would have become better if He 


had received the beatific vision in the course ofthe present life.[1192] 


Objection. Itis more perfectto merit the glory of heaven than to have it without merit, and Christ's merits 
were completed only by His death. In fact, Jesus said, as recorded in the Gospel: "Ought not Christ to 
have suffered these things, and so to enter into His glory?"[1193] Therefore Christ entered into glory only 


after His death. 


Reply. With St. Thomas, | distinguish the antecedent, namely, thatitis also more perfect for Christ to 
have a thing by merit than without merit "unless it be of such a nature[forexample, a gift] thatits want 
would detract from Christ's dignity and perfection more than would accrue to Him by merit. Hence He 
merited neither grace nor knowledge, northe beatitude of His soul, northe Godhead..., the want ofwhich 
would have diminished Christ's dignity more than His merits would have increased it. But the glory ofthe 
body and the like are less than the dignity of meriting which pertains to the virtue of charity."[1194] Thus 


Christ merited the glory of His body, which is the sense ofthe text quoted above from St. Luke.[1195] 


Second objection. Utmostjoy is incompatible with utmost sorrow. ButChristsaid in the Garden of 
Gethsemane: "My soul is sorrowful even unto death."[1196] Therefore at this time He had neither this 


beatific joy, nor hence the beatific vision, to which this joy is the necessary sequel. 


Reply. In answer to this, we say with St. Thomas:[1197] that utmostjoy is incompatible with utmost 
sorrow concerning absolutely the same object considered in the same aspect, |concede; otherwise, | 
subdistinguish; naturally incompatible, |concede; supernaturally so, Ideny. But Christ was supernaturally 
both wayfarer, inasmuch as His human nature was passible, and comprehensor in the higher part of the 
mind. Nay, even as we showed in another work,[1198] His utmostjoy and His utmost sorrow were the 


resultofthis same plenitude of grace. 


On the one hand, from the plenitude of consummated grace there resulted the light of glory, the beatific 
vision, the highest degree of love of God, and supreme joy. On the other hand, from this same plenitude 
of Christ's grace as wayfarer, and from His utmost love for God and forus, there resulted the utmost of 
supernatural griefforthe sins of men, inasmuch as they are an offense against God and bring 
supernatural death to oursouls. Moreover, because of His utnostlove for God and forus, Christwilled as 
priest and voluntary victim to offer Himself as a most perfectholocaust; and forthis reason, in virtue of His 
love, He most freely delivered Himself up to grief, by preventing the overflow of glory from the higher part 
of His mind into the lower parts and allowed Himself to be overwhelmed by all mannerofgriefin His 
sensitive nature. Herein is the miracle consequentupon the unique state of Christas both wayfarer and 


comprehensor. 


St. Thomas says: "Christgrieved notonly overthe loss of His own bodily life, butalso overthe sins ofall 
others. And this griefin Christsurpassed all griefofevery contrite heart, both because itflowed from a 
greaterwisdom and charity, bywhich the pang ofcontrition is intensified, and because He grieved atthe 


one time forall sins, according to Isaias 53:4: "Surely He hath carried oursorrows. "[1199] 


St. Thomas says likewise in anothertreatise about Christ's passion: "These same things about 
which[Christ] grieved according to the senses, imagination, and lowerreason, in the higher[reason]were 
a source ofjoy, inasmuch as He referred them to the orderofdivine wisdom.... He allowed each ofthe 
lower powers to be moved by its own im pulse,"[1200] and He experienced sadness in the highest degree 
so that He might become a perfect holocaust. Thus He rejoiced in His passion inasmuch as it contributed 
to the redemption ofthe human race, and itmade Him sad inasmuch as itwas contrary to nature. Thus 
He most freely abandoned Himselfto grief, limiting the beatific joy to the summit of His mind and 
preventing it from overflowing into the lower partof His mind and into His sensitive nature. Thus, by most 
freely abandoning Himselfto grief, as a most generous and voluntary victim, He prevented the overflow of 
joy ofthe higher partofthe mind into the lower. But this griefceased when Christwas no longera 
wayfarer. Hence Christ suffering in His human nature is like a mountain, the summit of which is poised in 


the clearsky, the base ofwhich is made desolate by stormy weather. 


Third Article: WhetherChrist Had Imprinted Or Infused Knowledge 


State of the question. Besides the beatific vision, did Christhave knowledge infused by God, which is also 
called imprinted knowledge, inasmuch as it is given to the soul along with the nature as in the angels? 
The question concerns knowledge thatis notonly peraccidens infused, butalso perse, namely, thatcan 


be caused only by God, and cannot be acquired by one's own acts. 


The difficulty is: (1) It seems thatthe beatific vision, since itis perfect knowledge, excludes that which is 
imperfect, and so it excludes faith; (2) itseems thatinfused knowledge is atleast superfluous, justas the 
disposition fora form is superfluous, when itis already present; (3) finally, just as matter ca nnot receive 
simultaneously two forms, so also the intellectcannotsimultaneously receive these two kinds of 


knowledge, the beatific and the infused. 


Conclusion. It befitted Christas man to have infused knowledge besides the beatific vision. 


Scriptural proof. St. Paulsays: "In Christare hid all the treasures ofwisdom and knowledge."[1201] But 
included in these treasures is infused knowledge as found in the angels and in disembodied spirits, a 
knowledge which several ofthe saints also received in this life forthe perfectexercise oftheir mission. 
Thus the apostles received the giftoftongues, butthis knowledge of languages was in them only per 


accidens infused, because they could have learned these languages by theirown efforts. Yetsome saints 


also received knowledge thatwas atleast perse infused concerning certain things, as mystic theologians 
show especially when they treat of intellectual visions thattake place through the intermediary of infused 
species. St. Paul, too, who heard "the secret words of God,"[1202] received either the beatific vision as a 
transient act, which is the opinion of St. Augustine and St. Thomas, orelse a sublime form of infused 
knowledge, transmitted by means of infused species. Therefore infused knowledge pertains to these 
"treasures ofwisdom and knowledge,"[1203] which St. Paul speaks of. The Fathers often speak of 
Christ's imprinted knowledge, butthey do notas yetexplicitly distinguish itfrom beatific knowledge. But 
from the time of Peter Lombard, theologians commonly admit three kinds of knowledge in Christ, namely, 
beatific, infused, and acquired. This common consent ofthe theologians, however, would have forus the 
force ofa certain argumentfrom tradition ifthey were to assert thatthis doctrine is de fide; this, however, 
they do not assert. Hence itis only a theological conclusion that is commonly admitted by the Scholastics, 
which does notappearto be definable by the Church as doctrine that pertains to the faith, because itis 
the resultofa strictly illative process of reasoning, and is not merely explicative. This consent ofthe 
theologians gives atleast great probability to this opinion about the kinds of knowledge in Christ, as being 


a commonly accepted opinion. 


Theological proof. Itwas fitting thatthe nature assumed by the Word should not be imperfect. But itwould 
have been imperfectwithout infused knowledge. Therefore itwas fitting that Christas man should have 


infused knowledge. 


Major. It expresses a certain moral necessity, which presupposes the hypostatic union, namely, thatwhat 
is more worthy and more excellentand is notrepugnantto the end ofthe Incarnation, mustbe granted to 
Christ. In otherwords, only corporal defects are to be attributed to Christ, such as passibility, death, thirst, 
and such defects that are necessary forour redemption by the sacrifice on the cross, as will be stated 


fartheron.[1204] 


This moral necessity did not lessen, as some said, the divine liberty, because itdepends on the most free 
decree ofthe redemptive Incarnation. Butthis decree being posited, then the great fitness ofthe 
Incarnation follows as a necessary consequence, and itwas necessary because itwas fitting. In other 
words, itwas necessary to grantthe Word of God incarnate what manifestly befits Him. Thus the 


conclusion is proved and is notmerely a persuasive argument. 


Minor. It is proved by the following syllogism. Everything in potentiality is imperfect unless it be reduced to 
act. But the possible human intellectis in potentiality to all intelligible things, and to know them notonly in 
the Word by the beatific vision, or merely in themselves by acquired knowledge, butin themselves by 


infused knowledge, as the angels and disembodied spirits know them. Therefore the soul of Christ had 


infused knowledge inasmuch as His possible human intellectwas in potentiality to know intelligible things 


as the angels and disembodied spirits know them, which is by infused species. 


This knowledge befitted Christeven in this life, before the separation of His soul from the body, because 
He was notonly wayfarer but also comprehensor. Hence St. Thomas says: "Since Christwas both 
comprehensor and wayfarer, He had each way ofconsidering things, one by which He was like the 
angels, inasmuch as He considered things without process ofreasoning, the other by having recourse to 
phantasms."[1205] Thus anyone who has the giftoftongues can actually make use of it without having to 
study the grammar ofthe language, butthis can also be studied. Hence, as St. Thomas says: "Even as in 
the angels, according to Augustine (Gen. ad lit., Bk. IV, chaps. 22, 24, 30), there is a double knowledge: 
one the morning knowledge, whereby they know things in the Word; the other the evening knowledge, 
whereby they know things in their proper natures by infused species, so also there was this twofold 
knowledge in Christ."[1206] These species were imprinted on the minds ofthe angels by the Word of 
God, and it equally befitted the Word of God to perfect Christ's soul, which was personally united to the 
W ord. Finally, Christ's soul would have been made more perfect if it had received these infused species 
only after its separation from the body. Itwas not fitting for Christ in this mortal life to be lacking in 
experimental knowledge ofthe mode ofcognition pertaining to disembodied spirits, forwhom He merited 
and grieved, and forwhom He died. When in the parable ofthe wicked rich man He spoke ofthe state of 
the soulseparated from the body, this shows that He had experimental knowledge ofthe mode of 


cognition ofthese souls. 


This thesis finds its confirmation from the extraordinary events in the lives ofthe saints, forexample, in 
the life of St. Catherine of Siena, for our Lord gave her infused knowledge concerning the hidden lives of 
several saints, and marvelous spiritual insight in doctrinal matters, a doctrine which she dictated when in 
ecstasy, and which is preserved forus in her Dialogue; she also learned to read and write notby herown 
efforts, butour Lord Himselfwas herteacher; even the secrets of hearts and distant events she often 
knew by infused knowledge.[1207] Similar extraordinary knowledge was granted to othersaints,[1208] 


and a fortiori this was the prerogative of the mostholy soul of Christ. 


Doubt. Is this knowledge only peraccidens infused, oris it perse infused? 


Reply. It is per accidens infused so faras it concerns things thatcan be known by human efforts, and it is 
perse infused so faras it concerns things thatcannot be acquired by human efforts and are therefore 
beyond the powers ofour intellect. In fact, we must, in the same way, distinguish in Christ between two 
kinds of subordinated infused knowledge, justas in the justthere are two kinds of prudence, one infused 
and ofthe supernatural order, specified by a supernatural object, the otheracquired and ofthe natural 


order, specified by a natural object. Thus a musician has in a certain mannerthe artof music in the 


practical intellect, butthe ability to play is in the hands. Indeed, Christcould by His infused knowledge of 
supernatural things know also by this eminent knowledge natural things in their relation to supernatural 
things, butit befitted Him also to know these things in anotherway, namely, by knowledge thatis per 
accidens infused to which His intellectwas in potentiality.[1209] Thus Christknew the supernatural 
secrets of hearts by knowledge thatis perse infused, justas in ourtimes He speaks in an exceptional 


way to certain saints, who are still wayfarers, in theirown language ordialect. 


Confirmation of this doctrine from the solution ofthe objections ofthis article. 


Reply to firstobjection. The beatific vision excludes faith, which is of things notseen, butit does not 
exclude infused knowledge; forthe same intellectcan by two distinct means see things in two ways: first, 
in the Word, and secondly in themselves. Thus there are two ways, either by physics or by mathematics, 


whereby we can know the same conclusion, forexample, the rotundity ofthe earth. 


Reply to second objection. As he who knew some conclusion by a probable argument, and afterward 
knows it by ademonstrative argument, can still considerthe probable argument; although he no longer 
holds itas an opinion thathe fears maybe wrong, thatis, he no longerwavers between uncertainty and 


certainty, so Christcan have simultaneously both beatific knowledge and infused knowledge. 


Reply to third objection. The beatific vision does notrender infused knowledge superfluous; forthe 
ineffable knowledge ofthings in the Word does notmake the knowledge ofthem in themselves 
superfluous. Moreover, these two acts can be simultaneous, provided thatthere is subordination, justas 


we can have knowledge of principle and conclusion. The Blessed Virgin Mary also had infused 


knowledge on this earth. 


Fourth Article: Whether Christ Had Any Acquired Knowledge 


State of the question. This article concerns the habitofexperimental knowledge acquired by the intellect 


through species abstracted from phantasms, or obtained grad ually by individual acts. 


The difficulty is: (1) If Christ had this knowledge, then He did nothave it perfectly, because He never 
studied. (2) This acquired knowledge seems superfluous if Christ already had directly infused knowledge 


ofcreated things, and especially if He already had accidentally infused knowledge ofsensible things. 


Conclusion. Christhad knowledge thatis essentially capable of being acquired, and thatwas also actually 


acquired by Him. 


Scriptural proof. St. Paulsays: "Whereas, indeed, He was the Son of God, He learned obedience by the 
things which He suffered,"[1210]thatis, bywhat He experienced. Fartheron,[1211] St. Thomas quotes 
the following Gospel text: "Jesus advanced in wisdom and age, and grace with God and men,"[1212] 


which He explains as resulting from an increase ofacquired knowledge. 


St. Thomas himself admits in the presentarticle that he corrects whathe wrote in an earlier work on this 
subject,[1213] in which he taughtthat Christ had knowledge that is essentially acquirable, yetitwas not 
acquired by His own acts, butwas accidentally infused, as in the case of Adam who was created 
completely developed. Butnow St. Thomas maintains that, as itwas fitting for Christ's body to develop 
gradually, so also itwas proper for His soul to advance gradually in the knowledge of natural things. 


Hence the Evangelistsays: "Jesus advanced in wisdom and age."[1214] 


Theological proof. Nothing that God planted in our nature was wanting to the human nature of Christ, 


among which is the active intellector the connatural active principle of intellectual knowledge. 


But the active intellectwould have been useless in Christ, lacking in its own and special operation, if He 


did not have knowledge acquired by His own acts by abstracting intelligible species from phantasms. 


Therefore Christ had this knowledge. 


Objection. Scotus maintains thatthe active intellectneitherwas useless in Adam, noris itso in the 
blessed. The purpose ofthe active intellectis notonly to abstractspecies, but italso serves the purpose 


of illustrating principles to be made use ofin conclusions. 


Reply. The Thomists point out thatthere is a difference between Christand Adam, who was created not 
as a child, but as fully developed, as there is a difference between Christand disembodied spirits that no 
longer have the connatural mode of understanding by turning to phantasms. If Christ had not acquired 
knowledge by repeated acts ofthe intellect, His active intellectwould have been useless, not absolutely 
so, but as regards its connatural mode ofoperating; for itwould be deprived ofthat actto which it is 


entitled in such a state and at such a time. 


Moreover, itwas no imperfection for Christthatas a child He was deprived ofspeech, orthat He was 
unable as yetto acquire perfect knowledge ofthings. He already had by the beatific knowledge 
superabundantcognition forthe perfect knowledge ofdivine things and of other things in the Word. 


Therefore Christin a certain sense progressed intellectually, but not morally. 


The solution ofthe objections ofthis article confirms the reply of St. Thomas. 


Reply to firstobjection. "Itwas more fitting for Christto possess a knowledge acquired by discovery than 
by being taught", hence He acquired acquirable knowledge not by learning, butratherby discovery, by a 


consideration of nature and men. 


Reply to second objection. "It behooved Christ's intellectto be also perfected with regard to phantasms," 
although itwas already perfected by infused knowledge. Forthis is a new and connatural mode of 
knowing. Someone may already have certainty of knowledge by the giftof prophecy thatdeath will come 


on a certain day; in another way, however, there is experimental knowledge ofthe momentofdeath. 


Reply to third objection. There was also a distinction between this acquired knowledge and infused 
knowledge concerning sensible things, for this second kind of knowledge, coming as itdoes from on high, 
is not proportioned to phantasms. Thus he who sings the melody ofa musical composition solely from 
memory, nothaving studied music, can afterward in anotherway know this melody by distinguishing the 
various parts and notes ofthe musical score, reading iteven to the leastdetail. Previously he knew the 
musical composition as some general melody, butnow he knows its parts and the way these are distinctly 


related to the whole. 


Thus, then, itis the common teaching oftheologians since the time of Peter Lombard, thatthere were 


three kinds of knowledge in Christ: the beatific, infused, and acquired knowledge. 


Each particular knowledge mustnow be considered briefly. 


CHAPTERXII: QUESTION 10: THE BEATIFIC KNOWLEDGE OF CHRIST'S SOUL 


1)Was itcomprehensive? (2) Though notcomprehensive,did itextend to all things; if notto all possible 
things, atleastto all things that God knows by the knowledge ofvision, including even the Judgment 
Day? (3) Did Christ's soul know the infinite in the Word? atleast those things thatare in the potentiality of 
the creature, such as the thoughts and affections of immortal souls, which will never end? (4) Did Christ's 


soulsee the Word clearerthan any other creature did? 


FirstArticle: WhetherThe Soul Of Christ Comprehended The Word 


Reply. The answer is in the negative because "the infinite is notcomprehended by the finite." 


Reply to second objection. "Christ's soul sees the whole of God's essence, yet His soul does not see it 


totally," thatis, "notas perfectly as it is knowable"; for itis infinitely knowable. 


The contrary opinion was condemned in the Council of Basel, and this condemnation was approved by 


Nicholas V. 


Second Article: Whether Christ's Soul Knew All Things In The Word 


Reply. Christ's souldid notknow in the Word all possible things, butitknew all present, past, and future 


things thatwill be. 


Proofof negative part. If Christ's soul knew all possible things, this would mean that it comprehended all 
that God can do, which would mean thatitcomprehended the divine power, and consequently the divine 


essence.[1215] 


Proofofaffirm ative part. It may be presented in the following syllogistic form. 


No beatified intellect fails to know in the Word whatever pertains to itself. Butto Christ all things belong, 
inasmuch as all things are subjectto Him, as the head ofthe Church, the end ofthe universe, the Lord of 
heaven and earth, the judge ofthe living and the dead. Therefore Christ's intellect knows in the Word all 


things thatare subjectto Him. 


Evidently it belongs to the moral head to know his members and his influence forthem; to one who has 
knowledge ofthe end to know the means by which it can be attained; to the judge to know all things that 
concern his tribunal, such as each and every thoughtofall men; the judge must also know whom to 


punish, and whom to reward. 


In fact, Christ's soul seems to have notonly habitual knowledge butalso actual knowledge ofall these 
things,[1216] like a perfect theologian who notonly could atwill successively contemplate all theological 
conclusions, butwho could simultaneously and actually contemplate allofthem. The reason for this is 
thatthe beatific vision, objectively considered, is measured by eternity, which admits of neither 
succession norchange. Hence all the thoughts and actions of angels and men, known by Christ, although 
as regards theirown duration they are successive, nevertheless are simultaneously present in the Word, 
according to the one now ofeternity. It is like an intelligible panorama, justas in the sensible order the 
visible stars of the firmament are allseen in one glance. It must be observed that beatific love is likewise 
measured by participated eternity, as also Christ's adoration, thanks, and internal offering of Himself to 
His Father. Such enduring acts as these constitute, so to speak, the soul ofthe sacrifice of the Mass, 


whose principal priestis Christas man. 


The outstanding difficulty concerns the Judgment Day, inasmuch as we read in the Gospel that Christ 
says: "But ofthatday or hourno man knoweth, neither the angels of heaven, northe Son, butthe 


Father."[1217] 


Reply to firstobjection. St. Thomas says: (1) "Arius and Eunomius understood this saying... ofthe divine 
knowledge ofthe Son, whom they held to be less than the Father.... Butthis will not stand, since all things 
were made by the Word of God" (John 1:3). Hence, especially inasmuch as Christis God, He knew 
everything. (2) The Son knows also in the human nature the Day ofJudgment, because, as Chrysostom 
argues (horn. 78 in Matt.); "Ifit is given to Christas man to know howto judge which is greater, much 
more is it given to Him to know the less, namely, the time of Judgment" But"He is said notto know the 
day and the hourofthe Judgment, because He does notmake itknown." Pope St. Gregory the Great 


spoke similarly againstthe Agnoetae.[1218] 


If some of the earlier Fathers spoke less accurately on this subject, this is because they were disputing 
with the Arians, to whom they replied: Christdid notknow the Judgment Day, notindeed as God as if 


they conceded that He did notknow itas man. 


The question ofthe knowledge given to Christ's soul had notyetarisen, and ithad notyetoccurred to 
anyone to distinguish between knowledge acquired naturally by human efforts, and knowledge notso 


acquired butreceived from a supernatural source, which is notmeantto be made known to men. 


Reply to second objection. "The soul of Christ knows all things that God knows in Himself by the 


knowledge ofvision," yetnotso clearly and distinctly.[1219] 


Third Article: WhetherThe Soul Of Christ Can Know The In finite In The Word 


The answerconsists of two conclusions. 


First conclusion. The soulof Christdoes not know the actually infinite; that is, as is evidentfrom the 
context, He does not know an actually infinite multitude of substances, because such a multitude was not 
created, which was proved in a previous article,[1220] which stated: Multitude in nature is created, and 
everything created is com prehended undersome clear intention. Nevertheless Christ's soul knows in the 
W ord the thoughts and affections of angels and men. to which there will be no end, thatis, they will go on 
forall eternity. Butthis multitude is not actually infinite, since all its parts do notconstitute a simultaneous 
whole, and it is known, moreover, by Christ's soul inasmuch as it is represented in a certain unity, namely, 


in the infinitely perfect Word. 


St. Thomas says: "But as material things can be received by the intellectimmaterially, and many things 
unitedly, so can infinite things be received by the intellect, notafterthe mannerofthe infinite, but 
finitely."[1221] Butwhatis infinite, notmaterially butin perfection, can be known, although itcannotbe 
comprehended by Christ's soul, which can actually and simultaneously know all our thoughts throughout 
eternity. St. Thomas, inquiring whether the name "Word" im ports relation to creation, says: "Because God 
by one act understands Himself and all things, His one only Word is expressive notonly ofthe Father, but 


of all creatures."[1222] 


Second conclusion. Christ's soul knows in the Word infinite things thatare in the potentiality of the 
creature. Thus, as stated in the counter-argument, "Christ's soul knows all its power and all it can do. It 


can cleanse, however, infinite sins." 


Fourth Article: Whether Christ's Soul Sees The Word Or The Divine Essence More Clearly Than Does 


Any Other Creature 


Reply. The answer is in the affirmative. This conclusion is de fide, as His fullness of grace is. 


Scriptural proof. St. Paulsays: "God set Christon His righthand in the heavenly places, above all 
Principality and Powerand Virtue and Domination, and every name thatis named, notonly in this world, 
butalso in thatwhich is to come."[1223] Butthis heavenly glory presupposes a more exalted knowledge 


of God. 


Theological proof. The beatific vision is according to a participation oflightthatis derived from the Word 
of God. But Christ's soul, since it is united to the Word in person, is more closely associated with the 
W ord than any other creature, even the angelic. Therefore Christ's soul received a greater influx of light, 


and thus sees the divine essence more perfectly. 


Reply to second objection. Christ's soul sees the essence of God more clearly than even the highest of 
the angels, whose intellectis, nevertheless, naturally more powerful, because— and ofthis, Cajetan did 
notsufficiently take note— "the vision ofthe divine essence exceeds the natural powerofany creature. 
And hence the degrees thereofdepend ratheron the order of grace, in which Christis supreme, than on 
the order of nature, in which the angelic nature is placed before the human."[1224] Thus, granted an 
equal degree of glory, St. Joseph's soul sees the divine essence justas clearly as the higher angels do. 
Hence the beatific vision that belongs to Christ's soul is in the highest degree, "although, absolutely 
speaking, there could be a higher and more sublime degree by the infinity of the divine power."[1225] The 
highest possible degree ofthe light of glory cannot be conceived, because the divine nature is capable of 


infinite participation, and there is always an infinite difference between Christ's beatific vision and the 


uncreated and comprehensive vision, notas regards the object, butas regards the mode ofcognition or 


penetration. 


Cajetan seeks to explain the reply to the third objection of St. Thomas by saying: "Ifan angelwere 
assumed by the Word of God in unity of person to an equal degree of glory, the angel would see God 
more perfectly than Christ's soul would, and the degree ofthe beatific vision would be more sublime, not 
because ofthe more sublime lightordegree oflight, butbecause ofthe more sublime intellectthatis 
equally illumined."[1226] Thus, in Cajetan's opinion, there can be a more sublime degree ofthe beatific 
vision in the angel, only because the angelic intellectis naturally more powerful than Christ's human 


intellect, and therefore transcends itin this order. 


A considerable numberofthe other Thomists do notagree with Cajetan, especially Alvarez, and they say 
against Cajetan that St. Thomas in his reply to the third objection had spoken "ofa possibly more sublime 
degree," notin the formal sense, butonly materially, which is not his usual way of speaking. Moreover, 
they also remark that Cajetan's view would conflictwith the re ply to the second objection in which St. 
Thomas said: "The essentially supernatural degrees ofthe vision depend ratheron the orderofgrace... 
than on the orderofnature."[1227] Therefore, Christ'ssoul sees God's essence more clearly than the 
highestangels do. He received the lightofglory in a degree thatwas in proportion to the plenitude of His 


grace, which is derived from the grace ofunion.[1228] 


CHAPTERXIII: QUESTION II 


The Infused Knowledge Of Christ's Soul 


It is the knowledge by which Christ'ssoul knows things outside the Word. This question considers (1) the 


objectofthis knowledge, (2) its acts (a. 2-4), (3) its habits (a. 5, 6). 


First Article: Whether By This Knowledge Christ Knows All Things 


State of the question. The word "all" signifies not all possible things, butall things existing in any period of 


time, either natural or supernatural. 


The difficulty is that it does notseem to pertain to the perfection ofthe human intellectto know things of 
which there are no phantasms. Therefore itdoes notseem that by this infused knowledge Christ knows 


angels as they are in themselves, orthat He knows all singulars. 


Reply. Nevertheless St. Thomas affirms that Christby infused knowledge knew all things, both natural 
and supernatural, namely, all past, present, and future things; He did not, however, know the divine 


essence by this knowledge, since this is the properobjectofthe beatific vision. 


St. Thomas, who is usually both conservative and prudentin his affirmations, does notfearto ma ke this 


assertion, although nota few may look upon itas incredible. 


Quasi-scriptural proof. The prophetsays of Christ: "The Spirit of wisdom and understanding, of 
knowledge and counsel shall fill Him,"[1229] under which are included all knowable things, both in the 
speculative and the practical orders. And Christhad these gifts more perfectly than the angels, because 


they were in proportion to the fullness of His grace and charity, and hence evidently without lim itation. 


Theological proof. Itwas fitting that Christ's soul should be entirely perfect by having all its power reduced 


to act. 


But there is a twofold powerin Christ's soul: one is natural for knowing all natural things, notonly by 
acquired species, butalso by infused species;[1230] the other is obediential for knowing all supernatural 
things, even by infused species, as often happens with the saints in this life. Therefore Christ knew all 


things by infused knowledge.[1231] 


If perfectworks of human artare attimes most beautiful, how beautiful must be those of divine artand 
how sublime must be the spiritual and supernatural operations of divine goodness, actually in the Blessed 


Virgin and especially in Christ Himself ! 


This article defines most accurately the natural and the obediential powe rs, either as regards a natural 
agentora supernatural and free agent. Thus the obediential poweris insatiable, that is, itcannot be 
satisfied, butin Christ itis reduced to perfectactaccording to the mostfitting purpose ofdivine wisdom, 


as already stated.[1232] 


Reply to second objection. As separated souls see themselves and angels by theiressence,[1233]so 
Christ's soul already in this life saw itself and angels by His essence, because Christwas both wayfarer 
and comprehensor. This seems to us incredible, as if one born blind were told thatwe have seen by one 


glance innumerable stars in the heavens mostdistantfrom one another. 


Reply to third objection. The knowledge ofsingulars pertains to the perfection of practical knowledge. But 
Christ had fullness of prudence and ofthe giftof counsel. This befitted Him, as already stated, because 


He is judge of the living and the dead, head ofthe Church and even ofthe angels, supreme Lord ofthe 


whole world. It is, indeed, true that He already knew these singulars because ofthe beatific vision in the 


W ord, butall comprehensors also know created things outside the Word. 


Confirmation. The angels know all natural things even according to their individual conditions by means of 
infused species thatare typified in orderived from the divine essence.[1234] But Christ, by infused 
knowledge, knows natural things by means ofinfused species similarly typified in or derived from the 
divine essence, and His cognition is notinferior to angelic cognition. Thus one who knows a melody 
merely from memory knows all its notes, although each successive note has neither been learned nor 


read, and attimes some cannotread the notes. 


These infused species in Christ's soul, although notso universal as the angelic species since they are 
proportioned to the vigor of Christ's human intellect, are not, however, so restricted as those that are 
abstracted from sensible things, because they are likenesses derived from the divine essence. Moreover, 
the infused lightof the gifts of wisdom, understanding, knowledge, and counsel is ofa higher degree in 
Christthan in the angels, because itis proportioned to Christ's charity and the fullness of His habitual 
grace. Butcognition is formally dependent more on lightthan on species, and thus the infused faith of 
angels as wayfarers was ofthe same species as ours, although the faith ofthe angels makes use of 


species thatare infused and not acquired. 


First doubt. How does Christ's infused knowledge include future contingentevents and the secrets of 


hearts? 


Reply. It includes these inasmuch as by this knowledge Christ knows the divine decrees in the terminative 
sense, notindeed as He knows them by the beatific knowledge, but through the intermediary ofa certain 
species, which is a quasi-testimony of God revealing these future contingents and likewise the secrets of 


hearts. 


Second doubt. Is this infused knowledge of future contingent events intuitive, justas by the beatific vision 


they are included in the Word and the now ofeternity, in which futures are already present? 


Reply. It is not intuitive. It is, however, called abstractive because itis measured by discrete time, which is 
notco-existentwith the pastand future as eternity is, which is the measure of beatific knowledge.[1235] 


Only eternity comprises all time, and in it future things are known notas future, butas present.[1236] 


Third doubt. Does Christ's soul by means of essentially infused knowledge have quiddative knowledge of 
created supernatural gifts, for example, ofsanctifying grace? Expressed more briefly: is it possible, apart 


from the beatific vision, to have quiddative knowledge or only analogical knowledge ofsanctifying grace? 


This question is of considerable importance, especially in its relation to the dignity ofsanctifying grace. 


Reply. The question is disputed among theologians, even among Thomists. Bannez,[1237] Alvarez,[1238] 
Lorca, and others deny thatthe knowledge is quiddative. They say that Christ's soul by inspired 
knowledge does notknow sanctifying grace with objective evidence ofitbutwith evidence thatrests on 
divine testimony, which is objective evidence in the one who testifies. The reason is thatsanctifying grace 
is intrinsically and essentially supernatural inasmuch as itis a formal participation ofthe divine nature as 
this nature actually is, and there can be no quiddative knowledge ofthe formal participation of any object, 
unless there is quiddative knowledge ofthe objectin which there is participation. Thus itis impossible to 
have quiddative knowledge ofthe powerofa seed unless there is quiddative knowledge ofthe fruit from 
the seed. The divine essence, however, can be known quiddatively only by the beatific vision and not by 
infused knowledge, because no created species can adequately represent this essence. A fortiori, as 
these theologians say, the lightof glory cannotbe known quiddatively by infused knowledge, because it 
transcends any othercreated lightwhatever. Therefore, as these theologians say, this light of glory can 
be known quiddatively only in the Word, and notoutside the Word. Still more so, according to these 
theologians, itis impossible forthe soul of Christ by infused knowledge to know quiddatively the 
hypostatic union, forthis union transcends the order of grace. Thus itwas only by the beatific vision that 
Christ could have quiddative knowledge ofthe hypostatic union. This firstopinion, proposed by Bannez, 
Alvarez, and others, if notcertain, merits a degree of probability, in fact, itis the far more probable 


opinion. 


Other theologians, however, such as Suarez, and several Thomists, such as the Salmanticenses, Gonet, 
John of St. Thomas, and Billuart, maintain thatitis possible for Christ's soul by means of essentially 
infused knowledge to have quiddative knowledge ofessentially supernatural created gifts. They give as 
their reason thatthese gifts are of limited entity and therefore representable by a limited infused species, 
such as the infused species ofthe angels. This opinion seems to me notso probable as the first, which is 


evident from the following objection. 


Objection. These gifts, such as habitual grace and the lightof glory, although they are created and 
limited, nevertheless are essentially supernatural and essentially referto God as He is in Himself. But 
God cannot, by infused knowledge, be quiddatively known as He is in Himself. Therefore these gifts 


cannot be quiddatively known by infused knowledge. 


Reply. These theologians deny the consequence, saying that grace is nota universal participation, butan 
analogical participation ofthe divine nature, and itsuffices to know the existence ofthe divine essence. 
This reason does notappearconvincing. They say: "Because the hypostatic union, a property of which is 


infused knowledge, is the radical principle ofcognition of Christ's infused knowledge, itsuffices thatthis 


union be of the same degree ofimmateriality and perfection as the above-mentioned supernatural 
objects." This confirmation seems insufficient because the radical principle of infused knowledge does not 
change the nature ofthis knowledge, which is specified by its object, even though the infused light by 
which Christ's infused knowledge judges be substantially supernatural, as our faith is, which nevertheless 
does notgive us quiddative knowledge ofsanctifying grace. Hence itdoes notseem possible for infused 
knowledge, which makes use of created species, to have quiddative knowledge ofsanctifying grace as it 
actually is. Thus the angels in the state of probation did nothave quiddative knowledge oftheir grace, 
whereas on the contrary they already had quiddative knowledge oftheir angelic nature. This argument 
confirms us in saying that Christ already in this life had the beatific vision for the clear knowledge of His 


divine nature and personality. 


Fourth doubt. Did Christ's soul by means of infused knowledge have evident cognition ofthe mystery of 
the Trinity as to its existence, itbeing supposed thatonly by the beatific vision is there quiddative 


knowledge ofthe Deity and the Trinity? 


Reply. Alvarez and Lorca, as also Vasquez, answer in the negative, saying thatthe only way such 
knowledge is evidentis from the evidence thatis in the one testifying, inasmuch as the mystery ofthe 
Trinity was revealed to Christ's soul, yetitwas not believed butseen by Him, by reason ofthe beatific 
vision He enjoyed, which is above infused knowledge, and this applies equally to the mystery ofthe 


Incarnation. This opinion, if notcertain, is most probable. 


But other Thomists, such as Gonet, John of St. Thomas, and Billuart, answer in the affirmative, because, 
so they say, by means ofinfused species Christ's soul outside the Word has knowledge of His beatific 
vision, the terminus of which is the Trinity. Thus He had by infused knowledge evidence concerning the 


existence ofthe Trinity, which is of a higherorderthatthatenjoyed by the one who testifies to it. 


It is difficult to prove the truth ofthis second opinion, since, as we saw in the solution ofthe preceding 

opinion, there is no certainty for its foundation, inasmuch as it is not certain and is even not probable, that 
by infused knowledge Christ's soul could have evidentand quiddative knowledge ofsanctifying grace and 
the light of glory. The possession ofthe beatific vision and a quiddative knowledge ofthe divine essence, 
ofwhich grace is a formal participation, are indispensable for a quiddative knowledge ofsanctifying grace, 


which is the seed of glory. 


Second Article: Whether Christ Could Use This Knowledge Without Turning To Phantasms 


Reply. Christcould use this infused knowledge withouthaving to turn to phantasms. The reason is (1) 
that by this knowledge He could know separate substances, such as angels, thatcannot be known by 


means ofphantasms; (2) that Christwas both wayfarer and com prehensor, and the condition ofa 


comprehensor's soul is foritto be nowise subjectto its body, ordependenton it, butcompletely to 


dominate it. Thus Christcould meriteven during sleep. 


Reply to third objection. "Although the soul of Christcould understand withoutturning to phantasms, yet it 
could also understand by turning to phantasms," also by means ofinfused knowledge. This means that 
Christ could, as He chose, use this knowledge either by notturning to phantasmsor by turning to them, 
forming or not forming in the imagination pictures ofthe same objectas is known by this infused 
knowledge. Thus in the sensible orderone maybe inspired to sing the melody of a musical composition, 
writing ornotwriting the score atone's choice. Similarly one is free to think in one language, and possibly 


express one's thoughts in anotherlanguage. 


Corollary. We must take care to distinguish between infused contemplation and essentially infused 
knowledge, forthis normally functions without having recourse to the imagination, as in the case ofangels 
and separated souls, as also by very special favor with certain wayfarers. Butinfused contemplation, 
which is the result of living faith illumined by the gifts ofwisdom and understanding, normally functions 
with the concurrence ofthe imagination, which is the normal manner ofsanctification, butitis not infused 


knowledge. 


Third Article: WhetherThis Knowledge Was Collative Or Discursive 


St. Thomas replies thatthis knowledge was notcollative or discursive in its acquisition, because itwas 
divinely infused and notacquired by a process ofreasoning. But Christcould use this knowledge in a 
discursive way, like wayfarers, though He was independentofthis discursive process. This means th at 
He could, like wayfarers, by divers acts of reasoning deduce conclusions from principles, effects from 
causes, properties from essences, as men attimes who already know the effects conclude them from 
their causes, notthatthey may learn them anew, but wishing to use the knowledge they have; oras 
theologians who attimes deduce from some revealed truth anotherwhich is otherwise revealed, and 
which priorto its deduction is already a certainty of faith. The reason given by St. Thomas as stated in 
this article,[1239] is thatthe collative and discursive process is connatural to the rational soul, and also to 


the souls of the blessed, but notto the angels. 


Fourth Article: Whether In Christ This Infused Knowledge Was GreaterThan That Of The Angels 


St. Thomas replies that this knowledge in Christwas far more excellent because ofits influencing cause, 
which is the Word; forthe lightdivinely infused in the soul of C hristis much more excellentthan the 
natural light ofthe angels. So this infused knowledge in Christwas absolutely more certain than was the 


infused knowledge ofthe angels, and extended to many more things, namely, to all things, even 


Judgment Day, including everything that pertains to the supreme judge ofthe living and the dead, and to 


the king of the angels. 


Nevertheless, in a qualified sense Christ's infused knowledge was inferiorto thatofthe angels, namely, 
on the partof the recipient, which is the rational soul, oras regards the mode ofits reception, for, as we 
stated, Christcould use this knowledge by turning to phantasms and by having recourse to the discursive 


process of reasoning. 


Moreover, as stated farther on[1240] itwas connatural for Christ's soul to receive species notso universal 
in scope as those ofthe angels. This means thatthe species are in proportion to the human intellect 
which is notso perfectas the angelic intellect. But if St. Thomas taughtthe contrary,[1241] namely, that 
the infused species in Christ's soul were not so universal in scope as those ofthe angels, he clearly 


reversed his opinion in the sixth article of this question. 


But although the infused knowledge of Christas regards the mode ofits reception is inferior to the angelic 
knowledge, this does not preventit from being absolutely more exalted. Thus St. Thomas teaches that 
"faith is simply more certain than wisdom, the understanding offirst principles, and knowledge; butthese 
three, as denoting evidence, are more certain relatively, that is, forus."[1242] Similarly itis certain thatthe 
faith of the Blessed Virgin Mary was simply more exalted than the faith of the angels as wayfarers 
although she made use of species notso universal in scope; for the perfection of knowledge depends 
more on the lightthan on the species since the lightis the more formal principle.[1243] Forthe lightorthe 


habit adapts itself to the faculty in the exercise ofits actand especially in passing judgment. 


Fifth Article: Whether Christ's Infused Knowledge Was Habitual Or Actual; That Is, Whetherlt Was 


Always In Act 


The answerof St. Thomas: "The knowledge imprinted on the soul of Christwas habitual, for He could use 
it when He pleased." The reason is thatthis knowledge was in Him according to the connatural mode of 
the human soul, which is to receive knowledge as a habitthatcan be used atwill. Thus Christ's infused 
knowledge was univocal to our knowledge, as stated in the argumentand counter-argumentofthis 


article, though itwas not univocal in species butin the genus of knowledge. 


Reply to first objection. This infused knowledge of Christwas inferiorto that of the beatific vision, for this 
latterwas always actual with respectto everything He knew in this way; nevertheless itseems that 
Christ's infused knowledge always actually knew certain objects even when He was asleep, during which 


times He could merit. Thus Christ's soul in this way always knew itself. 


Sixth Article: Whether This Infused Knowledge Of Christ Was Distinguished By Diverse Habits 


St. Thomas affirms that Christ's infused knowledge was distinguished by different habits, because He 
made use ofspecies notso universal in scope as those of the angels, and thus His knowledge was 


distinguished according to the different kinds of knowable things. 


CHAPTER XIV: QUESTION 12: THE ACQUIRED KNOWLEDGE OF CHRIST'S SOUL 


First Article: Whether Christ Knew All Things By This Knowledge 


Reply. Christ did notknow by this knowledge all things without exception, because all things cannot be knownby 
species abstracted from the senses, and so by this knowledge He did not have quiddative knowledge of the angels, or 
also ofall past, present, or future sensible singulars.[1244] By this knowledge, however, He knew everything 


capable of being knownby the abstractive faculty, because Christ's intellective power was most excellent. 


Objection. But Christ did not have experimental knowledge of all these tilings. 


Reply to first objection. But from those things of which Christ had experimental knowledge, He came to acquire 
knowledge of everything else in this order by means of this actualexperimental knowledge, namely, by induction 
and deduction, understanding causes from effects, effects from causes, like from like, contraries from contraries, 


according to the power of His intellective faculty. 


Reply to second objection. "Thus in seeing heavenly bodies Christ could comprehend their powers and the effects 


they have upon other things here below." 


W herefore Christ's soulby this acquired knowledge did not know the rate of acceleration of falling objects, and 
hence the universal law of gravitation. St. Thomas, long before Newton, inexplaining the following text of St. Paul, 
"Comforting one another, and so much the more as you see the day approaching,"[1245] wrote this most profound 
comment: "One might say. why must we advance in faith? It is because natural motion, the more it approaches its 
terminus, the more it increases in intensity’. It is the contrary' with force. But grace inclines in a natural way. 
Therefore those ina state of grace, the nearer they approach their end, the more they must increase [in grace] 
"[1246] in accordance with the scriptural text: "The path of the just, as a shining light, goeth forward and increaseth 


even to perfect day. "[1247] 


If St. Thomas, considering naturalmotion, such as thatofa falling stone, observes not only that natural motion is 

swifter toward the end. but also that the connatural motion of souls toward God, their ultimate end, mustbe for them 
swifter as they approach nearer to God and are attracted by Him. If St. Thomas sees this, formulating, as itwere, the 
law ofattraction not only for bodies but also for spirits that tend toward God. what must have been the knowledge of 


Christ's most sublime intellect, even by means of acquired knowledge 


This article presupposes the doctrine of inequality in human souls, notwithstanding their specific identity, as St. 


Thomas says: "The better the disposition of a body, the better the soul allotted to it. "[1248] 


Hence, as St. Thomas says in another of liis works: "We see real aptitude for vigorous thought in persons who are 
delicately constructed.... Likewise those in whom the imaginative, estimative, and memorative powers ofthe soul 
are better developed are better disposed for the act of understanding. "[1249] Providence eternally decreed in the 
case of Christthatthis body of His should be better disposed for His soul. [1250] Christ's body was formed 
miraculously in the womb of the Blessed Virgin Mary and destined for that most sublime soul united personally 


with the W ord. Christ's intellect was far nobler than the intellects of Plato. Aristotle. Augustine, and others. 


Second Article: W hether Christ Advanced In This Knowledge 


St. Thomas affirms that Christ did advance in this knowledge, both in the habit and in the act of knowledge. Thus 
the Evangelist says: "Jesus advanced in wisdom and age, ... and grace with God and men,"[1251] whichSt. 


Ambrose understands of acquired knowledge.[1252] 


The reason given by St. Thomas is that Christ, after abstracting the first intelligible species from phantasms, could 


abstract others, and others again. 


Thus St. Thomas retracts here what he wrote in an earlier work.[1253] 


O n the contrary', Christ did not advance as regards the beatific vision and infused knowledge, but as He increased in 


age He performed greater works. 


Reply to second objection. "This acquired knowledge was always perfect for the time being. " which means thatHe 
always had every perfection ofknowledge adapted to each age, so thatHe was never ignorant even by His acquired 
knowledge ofthose tilings that according to time and place befitted Him. Thus certain saints who died very young, 
at about the age often years, such as Blessed Imelda, practiced heroic virtues proportionate to this age. W hat is said 
oftheir relatively perfect virtues, mustbe said of Christ's acquired knowledge, but not of His holiness, since from 

the first moment of His conception He had not only the commencement ofthis plenitude of holiness, as the Blessed 


Virgin had, but also the consummation of this plenitude of habitual grace and charity, as already stated. [1254] 


Third Article: Whether Christ Learned Anything From Man 


State of the question. It seems that Christ learned something from man, forthe Evangelist says that Jesus was inthe 
Temple asking the doctors questions.[1255] ButifHe gradually acquired knowledge through the senses by the 


process of abstraction from phantasms, why not from men? 


Nevertheless, St. Thomas denies that Christ learned anything from man. The reason is that, just as the first mover is 
not moved, the supreme teacher is nottaught, but teaches. But Christ, even on this earth, was the supreme teacher of 


all men and even of angels. Therefore "it did notbefit His dignity that He should be taught by any man."[1256] 


Reply to first objection. As Origen says: "Our Lord asked questions not in order to learn anything, but in order to 
teach by questioning."[1257] Thus Socrates made use of maieutics, [1258] and thus he illumined and was not 


illum ined. 


Reply to second objection. To acquire knowledge from things by abstraction, is to be taughtby God, the author of 


things, and it is more dignified to be taughtby God than by man. 


Fourth Article: W hether Christ Received Knowledge From The Angels 


Reply. Itis denied that Christ received knowledge from the angels, because His soul was filled with knowledge and 


grace by reason of its immediate union with the W ord of God. 


Thus indeed the Evangelist says that in the garden of Gethsemane "an angel from heaven appeared to Christ, 
strengthening Him, "[1259] and this strengthening mustbe understood, as stated in this article, [1260] for the purpose 
not of instructing Him, but of proving the truth of His human nature, as Venerable Bede explains.[1261] Likewise St 
Thomas remarks that Christ was strengthened by an angelby way of companionship and compassion, just as by the 
presence and conversation of a friend a man is naturally consoled in sadness, or also the angel strengthened the body 


of Christ, for instance, by wiping away the blood from His face. 


This concludes the questions concerning the threefold knowledge of Christ. From what has been said, it is evident 
how sublime, even in this life, was Christ's contem plation, which continued on the cross, when He said, viewing all 


the fruits ofthe mystery of redemption: "Itis consum m ated.... Father, into Thy hands I commend M y spirit. '[1262] 


Christ's doctrine, which St. Thomas discusses farther on, [1263] is the complimentary ofthis question. He shows that 
it w as fitting for this doctrine to be preached both by Christ Himself and by the apostles, first of all only to the Jews, 
to whom He was sent. It was also His duty publicly to refute the scribes and Pharisees for the preservation and 
salvation of souls. It was likewise fitting that He should teach all that pertains to the salvation of mankind not 
secretly but openly. Nevertheless He often proposed to the people spiritual matters disguised in the form of parables, 
and more explicitly to the apostles so thatthey could teach others. Finally, St. Thomas shows[1264] thatit was not 


fitting for Christ to commitHis doctrine to writing, for the mostexcellent manner of teaching is for one to make his 


doctrine appeal immediately to the mind and hearts of Iris hearers. Moreover. Christ's sublime doctrine and all He 
accomplished in souls could not be understood in writing, and finally the new law was not first written, butitwas 
first imprinted on the hearts by grace, as St. Paul says: "You are the epistle of Christ... written not with ink. but with 


the Spirit of the living God, not in tables of stone, but in the fleshly tables of the heart. "[1265] 


CHAPTER XV: QUESTION 13: THE POWER OF CHRIST'S SOUL 


If Christ had, as stated, knowledge ofall tilings and even practicalknowledge, why did He not have omnipotence? 
Certain Lutherans who are called Ubiquists because oftheir heresy, say that Christ's humanity as also His divinity is 


every where, and always omnipotent. 


First Article: W hether The Soul OfChrist Had Omnipotence In The Absolute Sense 


Conclusion. The soul of Christ could not have omnipotence in the absolute sense. 


Scriptural proof. Itis said of God: "Almighty is His name, "[1266] which means that omnipotence applies only to 


God. 


Theological proof. In the hypostatic union the two natures remained distinct, each retaining its ow n properties. But 
omnipotence in the absolute sense is a property ofthe divine nature. Therefore omnipotence in the absolute sense 


cannot be attributed to Christ's human nature. 


Thus, in created tilings, operation follows being, and only the divine nature, orthe self-subsisting Being, has active 
omnipotence with respect to everything to which the term 'being" can apply, or to which the notion of being is not 
repugnant. Hence Christ's human nature can neither create, nor produce whatever does not involve contradiction, nor 


cause itself. 


Reply to first objection. Nevertheless, just as, on account ofthe unity of person in Christ, we can say: "This man, 


" " 


Jesus, is God. "so we can say : "This man is omnipotent, " not because of His human nature, but because there is one 


person in Christ, who is both God and man.[1267] 


Reply to second objection. Although the knowledge of Christ's soulextends to everything present, past, and future, 
it is not so with His active power, because infinite might is not required for the above-mentioned knowledge, 
whereas, on the contrary, itis required in creating, [1268] for the most universal effect, namely, absolute being, can 


be produced only by the mostuniversal cause. 


Reply to third objection. "It is not necessary that Christ's soul should have practical knowledge of those tilings of 
which it has speculative knowledge." Thus Christ's soulhas speculative knowledge ofcreation, since itknow s how 


God creates, but it has not factual knowledge of creation. 


Another objection. Nevertheless Christ said: "All tilings are delivered to Me by My Father,"[1269] and "All power is 


given to Me in heaven and in earth. "[1270] 


Reply. These words are true according to the predication of idioms,just as it is true to say, because ofthe one person 
in Christ, "this man is God." Moreover, the above-quoted texts can be understood of Christ as man concerning the 
powerofexcellence He had in commanding the preaching of the gospel. Hence Jesus says: "Going therefore teach 


ye all nations."[1271] 


But L insist. According to the teaching of St. Thomas,[1272] there is only one being in Christ, namely, one divine 
existence, and even Christ's human nature is holy because of His substantial and uncreated holiness. Therefore, on 


similar grounds, He can be omnipotent. 


Reply. The difference here is that omnipotence notonly includes divine being, divine sanctity, and divine perfection, 


butit also implies the infinite mode in which this perfection is in God. 


Hence absolute omnipotence is incommunicable. Moreover, divine being and divine holiness are said to be 
communicated to Christ's human nature because of the person, by means of the tcrminativc but not informing union, 
for being follows person and where there is one person there is one being. Similarly the human nature is sanctified 
by the grace ofunion, inasmuch as it is terminated and possessed by the W ord. But omnipotence could notbe 
communicated to the human nature solely in the terminative sense, but only by way of the informing form, thatis, as 
the operative principle, and there is no divine perfection that can be communicated by way ofinforming form, but 
only as a terminus; for the informing form is less perfect than the whole of which it is a part. Finally, it is evident 


that Christ's human nature could not cause itself. 


Second Article: W hether Christ's SoulHad Omnipotence With Regard To The Transmutation Of Creatures 


State of the Question. This article differs from the first article only in this, thatthe work of creation is included under 
omnipotence as discussed in the first article, whereas here we arc concerned only with the miraculous transmutation 


of creatures. 


It seems that Christ's soulw ould be endowed with this omnipotence, because He possessed most fully the grace of 
miracles which is mentioned among the graces gratis datae, and He also illumined the higher angels, inasmuch as 


they are ministers in the kingdom of heaven. 


Conclusion. Nevertheless St. Thomas says that Christ's souldid not have omnipotence with regard to the 


transmutation of creatures. 


1) General proof. It is taken from the counterargument ofthis article and may be expressed as follows: To transmute 
creatures miraculously belongs to Him who has the power to create and preserve them, as explained by St. 

Thomas. [1273] The reason is that only the most universal cause, which can immediately produce and preserve any 
universal effect, whether this effect is embedded in material tilings or separated from matter, can immediately effect 
a change in it, because this immediate change presupposes the same universality in the cause as this latter immediate 
production. Thus God alone, who created and preserved tilings in being, can immediately change being as such by 
transubstantiation, prime matter by acting immediately on its obediential potency, also immediately change 


internally the intellect and the will that is ordained to universal good. [1274] 


Christ's souldid not have this same universality in causation as the divine nature, and so it cannot be the principal 


cause of miracles. 


2) Particular proof. Itis drawn more from the properties of Christ's souf and is explained by three subordinated 


conclusions. 


First conclusion. Christ's soul, by its own naturalor gratuitous power, was able to produce those effects that are 
befitting to the soul such as to rule the body, direct human acts and illumine by His plenitude of grace and 
knowledge even the angels. Nevertheless St. Thomas does not meanto say that Christ's soulis the physical and 
principal cause of grace, butthatitis the moral cause by way of merit, and also, as he immediately remarks 


afterward, itis the physical and instrumental cause, by its effectiveness. 


Second conclusion. Christ's soul, as itis the instrument ofthe Word, had instrumental power to effect allthe 
miraculous transmutations ordainable to the end ofthe Incarnation, which is to restore all things either in heaven or 


on earth. [1275] This is evident from the end of the Incarnation. 


Third conclusion. Christ's soul, even as the instrument of the Word, has notthe power to annihilate the creature, 
because annihilation corresponds to creation, which cannot be done by an instrument, because there is no 


presupposed subject that can be disposed for this action, as was shown above. [1276] 


Reply to third objection. Thus Christ had most excellently the grace of working miracles. 


The Instrumental Causality Of Christ's Human Nature 


The question, whether Christ's human nature is the physical instrument of grace, miracles, and other supernatural 
effects, or merely the moralinstrument, is one that is disputed in the schools of theology, and it finds its place here 


as an appendix to this article. [1277] 


The Thomists maintain that Christ's human nature is a physicalinstrument, whereas the Scotists hold that it is a 
moral instrument. There is this same divergence of opinion as regards the causality of the sacraments, which are 
instruments of grace separated from the divine nature, whereas Christ's human nature is an instrument that is 


personally united with the divine nature. [1278] 


It is presupposed as certain (1) that Christ's human nature is not the principal physical cause of sanctifying grace, 
because St. Thomas makes itclearthat "the gift of grace surpasses every capability of created nature, since itis 
nothing else than a certain participation in the divine nature.... And thus itis necessary that God alone should deify... 
just as it is impossible that anything but fire can enkindle."[1279] (2) Itis likewise certain that Christ's human nature 
is also the principal moral cause of grace and miracles, because He merited these by condign merit, and there is no 


other assignable meritorious cause above Christ. 


Therefore the only question is whether Christ's human nature, after the accomplishment of the Incarnation, was not 
merely the moral cause, but also the physically instrumental cause of grace and miracles, and of other supernatural 


works that serve the end of the Incarnation. 


It is a certainty that before the accomplishment ofthe Incarnation, Christ's human nature was not the physical cause, 
but only the moral cause ofthe grace bestowed on the patriarchs of the Old Testament, because physical operation 
follows physical being, or the existence ofa physical cause. Therefore the question concerns only the influence 


exerted by Christ's human nature after the Incarnation. 


The Thomists unanimously admit that after the completion ofthe Incarnation, Christ's human nature, either during 


His life on earth or as He is in heaven, was and is the physically instrumental cause of grace and miracles. 


1) This conclusion is atleast implied in Sacred Scripture, for the Evangelist says of Christ: "Virtue went out from 
Him and healed all,"[1280] and Christ says of Himself: "I know thatvirtue is gone out from Me."[1281] This can 
scarcely be interpreted as meaning moral power, such as the power of prayer, which, since itis a mental process, can 


be said only in a very im proper sense to go forth from the body. 


Likewise, according to the Sacred Scripture, Christby breathing upon His apostles gave them the Holy Spirit, ina 
loud voice and commanding tone raised Lazarus to life. All such acts seem to imply acausality thatis not moral but 
physical. Likewise, when Christ says: "The works [miraculous] that I do in the name of My Father, they give 
testimony of Me."[1282] In other words, itwas not only by means of prayer and merit that Jesus obtained the gift of 


miracles from His Father, but He actually performed them by His own power. 


Similarly the First Council of Ephesus defined in its eleventh canon that "Christ's flesh has a vivifying power 
because of its union with the W ord. "[1283] But Christ's flesh cannot have vivifying power morally by way of merit 
or prayer; therefore the power must be physical. Likewise, in the liturgy it is said of Christ's body in the Eucharist, 
thatit is "a living and vital bread,"[1284] namely, a feeding and nourishing grace; therefore itproduces graces not 


morally but physically. 


But these quotations from Sacred Scripture and the councils are to be taken in their proper and obvious sense, 
according to the commonly accepted rule, unless anything unbefitting results therefrom. However, the words 


"healing pow er has gone forth from the body..., to do, to operate, to vivify, "in their proper and obvious sense 


denote physically' instrumental causality, and, as will at once be seen, nothing unbefitting results therefrom. 


Authoritative prooffrom St. Thomas. In this second article he says: "Ifwe speak ofthe soul of Christ as it is the 
instrument of the W ord united to Him, it had an instrumental power to effect all the miraculous transmutations 


ordainable to the end ofthe Incarnation." Evidently it is a question here not of moral causality that operates by way 


of merit or prayer, but of physicalcausality. St. Thomas, in speaking of Christ as head ofthe Church, taughtthatHe 


causes grace both meritoriously and efficiently.[1285] 


To be sure, Christ's passion is now something of the past, but does it not virtually persistin the scars remaining from 
the wounds? Hence the physically instrumental cause is now Christ's human nature qualifiedly changed by His 
passion. Moreover, there remains in Christ's soulthat willingness by which He offered Himself and by which "He is 
always living to make intercessionforus."[1286] in that, as the Council of Trent says in its treatise on the Sacrifice 
ofthe Mass, "the same victim is now offering by the ministry of His priests, w ho then offered Himself on the 


cross."[1287] 


Theological proof. To act not only morally but also phy sically is more perfectthan merely moral action, so thata 
physical concurrence that truly produces its effect is more perfect than moralconcurrence, by which the effect is 
obtained only by way of merit or prayer. But it must be admitted that Christ's human nature is more perfect if it 
proves to be compatible either in itself, or to the end ofthe Incarnation. Therefore, itmust be conceded that Christ's 


human nature is the phy sically instrumental cause of supernatural effects that serve the end of the Incarnation. 


Confirmation. According to the traditional terminology ofthe Fathers and theologians, Christ's human nature is the 
physical instrument of His divine nature in the production of grace and the working of miracles. It is not, however, 
the moral instrument, for Christis the principal moral cause ofthe effects, inasmuch as there is no assignable 
meritorious cause above Him. Therefore Christ's human nature is the physical instrument, provided the distinction is 


drawn between physicaland moral, to the exclusion of either metaphysical or spiritual. 


Solution of objections. 


First objection. An instrument must really contactthe subjectupon which it acts. But Christ's human nature, since it 
is now in heaven, does notreally contactus inthe production of our grace. Therefore C hrist's human nature is not 


the instrument of our grace. 


Reply. I distinguish the major: an instrument must really contactthe subjectupon which it acts, by virtualcontact, 
this I concede; by quantitative and personal contact, this I deny. Thus a trum pet is a physicalinstrument for the 
transmission of sound, yetitdoes not touch the ears of the hearers. So also the sun illumines and heats the earth 
from on high, and the magnet attracts iron to itself from a distance. I contradistinguish the minor; Christ's human 
nature as now existing in heaven does notreally contact us. by His quantitative and personalcontact, this I concede; 


by a virtual contact, thatI deny. 


There is no difficulty in this, especially for instruments made use of by divine power, in virtue of which all things 
thatmustbe changed are made presentto omnipresentomnipotence. Moreover, the superior part of Christ's soulis 
not itself located, and thus it is not locally distant from our souls. Finally, Christ's soulis united to God, and also our 


soulis united to God, although in a differentway.[1288] 


Second objection. An instrument, that it be not purely a medium, mustby its own action have a disposing influence 
in producing the effect of the principal agent. But Christ's human nature cannotthus be a disposing influence, by 
producing some disposition for grace or for a miraculous effect. We can in no way conceive what would be the 


nature of this previous disposition. 


Reply. I distinguish the major: thatan instrument must by its own action exert a disposing influence on the manner 
ofoperating ofthe principal agent, this I concede; thus a trum pet reinforc es and directs the sound in the mode of its 
transmission; that an instrument always produces something objectively real that is the result of its action, this I 
deny; some instruments do so, such as apen that deposits ink on the paper, but notall instruments, such as a trumpet, 


actin this manner. 


Thus an instrument does not have to produce in the subject to be changed some prior effect or previous disposition. 
It suffices thatthe instrument operates by disposing the subjectthat mustundergo achange. Thus Christ's human 
nature had and has its ow n action as regards miracles and grace, for instance, operating by means of words, signs, 


gestures, acts of the will, and other ways. Thus itis a disposing influence in the production ofthe divine effectat this 


particular time and place, for example, the healing ofthis particular man, of this particular disease in preference to 


some other disease. 


Third objection. An instrument must receive its power from the principal cause, so as to be capable of producing the 
effect that surpasses its own power. Butthe power derived from the principal cause in Christ's human nature is either 
spiritual, and as such it cannot be received in Christ's flesh, or else it is corporeal, and consequently cannot produce 


grace. Therefore Christ's human nature cannot be the instrument of the principal cause in His operations. 


Reply. I distinguish the major: that an instrument m ust receive transient power, or rather a transient motion from the 
principal cause, this I concede; a permanent motion, this I deny. I contradistinguish the minor: that this power is 
spiritual and cannotbe in Christ's flesh as a permanent motion, let this pass without com ment; as a transient motion, 
this I deny, because this transient motion is proportioned ratherto the term ofthe action than to the subject of the 


action. 


Explanation. This instrumental motion, however, as being something transient, differs completely from permanent 
power. For a permanent power is strictly for the benefitofthe subjectin which it inheres; hence it is proportioned to 
this subject. On the contrary, a transient motion, although it is in the instrument, since itis an accident, nevertheless, 
as it is formally transient, tending to produce the term ofthe action, must be proportioned preferably to the subject 
ofinhesion. Thus, from the expression of a man's countenance, from the tone of his voice, and the maimer of his 


utterance, something spiritual goes forth thatis adapted to the hearer so that we say: a few words suffice to the wise. 


In fact, this transient motion, also as a spiritual accident, is not received in Christ's body, inasmuch as Christ's body 
is formally something corporeal, but inasmuch as it is a being, for it is received in His body because of its 
obediential capacity, which applies to created things underthe general notion of being and created substance. God 


makes use of bodies inasmuch as they are beings. 


Finally, there seems to be nothing repugnant in the idea ofa spiritual power being subjected to what is c orporeal, 
inasmuch as the body is born to obey the spirit. Thus the rational soul, although it is spiritual, is dependent on the 
body, which it controls rather than being controlled by the body. Likewise the moral virtues of temperance and 
fortitude, although they are spiritual and infused virtues, are dependent on the sensitive faculties of the soul, which 


are intrinsically dependent onthe animal organism. 


Thus it befits Christ's human nature to be the physically instrumental cause of grace and miracles or of effects that 
serve the end ofthe Incarnation, as St. Thomas says in the present article. To exert one's influence on beings in both 
the moral and the physical orders shows greater perfection than to manifest it merely in the moral order, and 


therefore this greater perfection must be conceded to Christas man. 


This is a better way of illustrating whatwas said above concerning Christ's headship[ 1289] and His influence on the 


members ofHis Church in the production of both habitual and actual grace. 


Third Article: Whether Christ's Soul Had Omnipotence With Regard To His Own Body 


Reply. Christ's soulin its proper nature and power was incapable of changing the natural disposition ofits body, so 
that it could not have the effect ofexempting the body from the laws of gravitation or of the necessity of taking food, 
or of feeling the blows inflicted on it. The reason is that the soul of its own nature has a determinate relation to its 
ownbody. Christ's soul, although it was already beatified, had assumed a passible body, namely, abodythat 
conformed to the conditions of passibility. [1290] 


Christ's soul, however, inasmuch as itwas the instrument ofthe Word, could miraculously change the natural 
disposition ofits body, so thatthe body was not subject to the laws of gravitation, or did not suffer from the blows 


and wounds inflicted on it. So also Christ miraculously preserved several martyrs from physical pain. 


Fourth Article: Whether Christ's SoulHad Omnipotence As Regards The Execution O fHis Will 


Reply. (1) Christ's soulwas able by its own power to bring about absolutely whatever was willed for it: but Christ, 
in His wisdom, did notwill absolutely that it should by its own power do what surpassed it. for there could have 


been no presumption in Christ. 


2) Christ's soul, as the instrument of the Word, could do whatever it absolutely willed was to be accomplished by 
divine power, such as the resurrection of its own body. Butitcould will in this way only what God had efficaciously 


decreed, and it knew these decrees.[1291] 


W as Christ's prayer always heard? The prayerHe made according to His absolute will, was always heard, but not 


the prayer that was conditional, such as when He said: "If it be possible, let this chalice pass from Me. "[1292] 


St. Thomas says farther on: "Christ willed nothing butwhatHe knew God to will. Wherefore every absolute will of 


Christ, even human, was fulfilled, because it was inconformity withGod."[1293] 


Itis manifestly a sign of im prudence to will absolutely and efficaciously w hat certainly caimot come to pass. But 
Christ, as stated, certainly knew all future tilings by the beatific vision. Therefore He did notwill absolutely and 


efficaciously what was notto be done either by His own power or by means ofothers.[1294] 


This concludes the question of Christ's power, and now we mustconsider antithetic ally the defects of Christ's human 


nature inasmuch as it was passible before the Resurrection. 


CHAPTER XVI: QUESTION 14: THE BODILY DEFECTS ASSUMED BY THE SON OF GOD 


O ur first consideration must be about Christ's bodily defects inasmuch as He assumed a passible body; then in the 


following question the defects of soul must be discussed, namely, the passions or propassions such as sadness and 


fear, so as to explain what the Evangelist means by saying: "And Jesus began to fear and to be heavy. "[1295] 


In this fourteenth question there are four articles about the bodily defects assumed by Christ. 


1) W hether the Son of God ought to assume them. 


2) W hether they were necessary' or voluntary' in Christ. 


3) W hether He contracted these defects as we do. 


4) W hether He assumed all bodily defects, such as sickness. 


In these questions we see a marvelous progression in thought and methodical arrangement. They must be carefully 


considered, so as to avoid the confusion of ideas that not infrequently results concerning the death of Christ and that 


ofthe Blessed Virgin M ary. 


First Article: Whether The Son Of God In Human Nature Ought To Have Assumed Defects Of Body 


State ofthe question. The question concerns bodily defects inasmuch as the body is passible or subject to pain, 


hunger, thirst, and death. 


It seems that Christ ought not to have assumed these defects, because,just as His soul had every' perfection both of 
grace and of truth, why was notHis body in every' way perfect? Such perfection of body seems befitting for Christ, 


inasmuch as He was already in possession of the beatific vision and was likew ise innocent, for punishment 


presupposes some fault. These bodily' defects seem also to be an obstacle to the end of the Incarnation, which was 


destined to be a manifestation not only of God's goodness butalso ofHis strength. 


Conclusion. Nevertheless it was fitting for the body assumed by the Son of God to be subjectto human infirmities 


and defects. 


Scripturalproof. St. Paulsays of Christ: "Forin that, wherein He Himself hath suffered and been tempted, He is also 


able to succor them that are tempted. "[1296] There are likewise other texts that prove Christ was hungry and tired. 


Traditional proof. It is also declared of Christ: "He suffered, was cmcified. and died."[1297] The Churchalso 
declared in the Council of Ephesus: "If anyone does not confess that the W ord of God suffered in the flesh, was 


crucified in the flesh, and experienced death,... let him be anathema."[1298] 


Theological proof. It was fitting for Christ's body to be subject to defects, and this for three reasons. 


1) So as to satisfy for us, by enduring for us the penalty for sin, namely, death, hunger, thirst, for 'by sin death 


entered into the world. "[1299] 


2) ThatHe mightestablish the truth of His human nature, suffering truly asa man. 


3) ThatHe might give us a mostheroic example of patience. 


Reply to first objection. These sufferings are not contrary to the perfection of Christ's soul, for they are, as it were, 
the matter of satisfaction, whose meritorious principle was Christ's eminent charity. Thus in this reply St. Thomas 
drawsamostadmirable distinction between the matter of satisfaction and its principle or faculty. The principle of 
this satisfaction is Christ's love for God and for souls, and this love was of infinite value because ofthe divine 


personality of the W ord incarnate. [1300] 


In fact, Christwilled to fear and be weary, so thatHis holocaust be perfect, whereas, on the contrary, He preserved 


certain martyrs from pain. 


Reply to second objection. According to God's will, before Christ's resurrection the beatitude of His soul did not 
overflow into His body, excepton the day of His transfiguration. Thus Damascene says: "It was by the consent of 
the divine will that the flesh was allowed to suffer and do whatbelonged to it, " that is, whatbefitted a passible 


nature. His naturally passible flesh suffered under the blows inflicted on it. 


Reply to third objection. Thus the absolutely innocent Christ was forus a voluntary victim. 


Reply to fourth objection. "And although these infirmities concealed His Godhead, they made known His manhood, 
which is the way of coming to the Godhead." In this bodily infirmity, Christ showed heroic fortitude, by which He 


conquered the devil and healed our human and moral infirmity. 


It does notfollow, however, from these reasons, as Calvin would have it, that for Christ truly to satisfy forus, He 
had to undergo the punishment of hell deserved by sinners. Satisfaction forthe sin of another does not require that 
the one who satisfies for the sin of another should undergo all the penalty thatis due to the sin of another; it suffices 
thatthe satisfaction be equivalent, and Christ's satisfaction was more than this. As St. Thomas says: "He properly 
atones for an offense who offers something which the offended one loves equally, oreven more than he detested the 
offense. Butby suffering out of love and obedience, Christ gave more to God than was required to compensate for 
the offense ofthe whole human race"; [1301] for the immense charity ofthe incarnate Son was more pleasing to God 
than all the sins of men were displeasing to Him, because this act of charity was atheandric act, inasmuch as it 


proceeded radically from the person of the W ord. 


M oreover, if Calvin's argument were valid, then it would follow that Christ oughtto have suffered forever the 
punishments of hell, because sinners deserve eternal punishment. Calvin did not consider that the price of 
satisfaction, justas the value of merit, is the result of love. Merit and satisfaction have the same foundation, for the 


meritorious w ork is satisfactory when itis of an afflictive nature. 


Second Article: W hether Christ W as Of Necessity Subject To These Defects 


State of the question. It seems on the one hand that Christ was not, because He was a voluntary victim, and because 
His soul, united to His divine nature of which it was its instrument, could preserve His body from suffering, just as 
He did afterward to severalmarty rs. But, on the other hand, the W ord assumed a passible body, which is under the 
natural necessity of dying and enduring other sufferings of a similar nature. Thus the saying that man is by nature 


mortal, and this necessity is physical. How then must this difficulty be solved? 


Reply. St. Thomas says that as regards the assumed nature these defects were necessary, but as regards Christ's 


divine will and His deliberate human will these defects were objectively voluntary. 


The first part of this conclusion is evident, namely, as regards the assumed nature, these defects were necessary, as it 
is necessary for a body composed of contraries to be dissolved. Thus every man is by nature mortal. And since the 

W ord came in passible flesh for our salvation. He did not assume a body exempt from suffering, this exemption 
being a privilege bestowed upon Adam's body in the state of innocence. Hence St. Paul says: "God sentHis own 
Sonin the likeness of sinful flesh. "[1302] Hence Christ's death through the blows inflicted upon His body followed 
as a natural consequence, and was in no way. as inns, the consequence of original sin. Likewise in the Blessed 
Virgin Mary death follow ed as a natural consequence because she was conceived in passible flesh, and this death 


was not the result of original sin. from which she was preserved. 


The second part of this conclusionis also apparent, namely, as regards Christ's divine will, and His deliberate human 
will these sufferings were objectively voluntary. For indeed, by these two xvills, He voluntarily accepted them, and 
He could have prevented them, if He had so willed, namely, if it had been the will of His Father. Thus the Blessed 
Virgin accepted her death in the natural order that she might be associated with the sacrifice of Christ for our 


salvation. 


The reply of the folloyving article completes this doctrine. W hathas been said shows clearly the most beautiful 


parallelism prevailing between Christ the Redeemer, and Mary the immaculate co-Redem ptress. 


Third Article: W hether Christ Contracted These Bodily Defects 


[ 


State ofthe question. In the title to tins article the word "contracted" implies something more than "assumed" and 
"subjected to, "for what is derived from some cause is said to be contracted, and so a disease or bad habit is said to 
be contracted. On the one hand, it seems that Christ contracted these defects, because together with His passible 
nature He derived them through His birth from His mother; forthese infirmities are natural, resulting from the 
principles of nature, as stated in the preceding article, and Christ was like other men in His human nature, and they 
contracted these defects. On the other hand, however, St. Paulsays. "By one man sin entered into this world. and by 


sin. death."[1303] 


But there was neither original sin nor actual sin in Christ, and the same mustbe said ofthe Blessed Virgin M aty'. 


Reply. Christ did not. like us. contract these defects as the result of original sin, but He voluntarily took them upon 


Him self. 


First part of conclusion. It is proved by the following theological reasoning in syllogistic form. 


That is said to be contracted yvhich is derived of necessity together with its cause. Thus a person suffering from 
some congenital hereditary' disease is said to have contracted it from birth. But the cause of death and suffering is 


sin.[1304] which had absolutely no place in Christ. Therefore Christ did not contract these defects.[1305] 


Second part of conclusion. It is proved from the consideration that Christ willed for our salvation to assume a 


naturally passible body, whichis com posed ofcontraries. [1306] 


Reply to first objection. St. Thomas does not say: "the Virgin as a person yy as conceived in original sin. "but "the 


" 


flesh of the Virgin was conceived in original sin. "and in accordance with this terminology of the thirteenth century', 


he distinguished between conception and subsequent animation when the rational soul comes that is created by God. 


Nowadays we firmly believe, however, that the Blessed Virgin by a privilege was redeemed by preservative 
redemption. Thus she was preserved from sin, whichfrom her birth she oughtto have contracted with all its 
consequences. Hence in the Blessed Virgin death was notthe effect of sin, butthe consequence of a passible nature, 
which she voluntarily accepted to be offered up in sacrifice in union with Christ. Hence the death of Christ and that 
ofthe Blessed Virgin are not the result of original sin, although they presuppose itin this sense, thatthe Incarnation 
in passible flesh presupposes the reparation of sin. On this point confusions frequently arise because not sufficient 


attention is paid to the distinctions so magnificently formulated by St. Thomas. 


Fourth Article: Whether Christ Ought To Have Assumed All The Bodily Defects OfMen 


State of the question. W hatis asked in this article is whether Christ ought to have assumed not only hunger, thirst, 


exhaustion, and death, butalso otherbodily defects, such as diseases, fever, leprosy. 


Reply. Christ assumed only the defects that follow from the common sin of the whole human race, and that are not 


incompatible with the end ofthe Incarnation. 


Christ assumed human defects precisely because He wished to satisfy forthe sin of human nature. But satisfaction, 
which is penal, must correspond to the sin. Therefore, in reparation for the common sin, Christ voluntarily assumed 


common penalties, such as hunger, thirst, exhaustion, and death. 


He did notassume, however, defects that are incompatible with the end ofthe Incarnation, such as difficulty in the 
performance of good works, proneness to evil. He did noteither assume sicknesses and diseases that result from the 
actual sins of man, or from the defect in generative power. Christ was impeccable, and His body was most perfect in 


thatit was miraculously conceived. 


As regards the beauty of Christ's body. St. Thomas says: "Christ had beauty as it befitted His state and the reverence 
thatis due to His condition";[1307] and in another work he says: "Christ was notimposing in aspectas itis said of 
Priam that his countenance befitted his imperial dignity."[1308] In other words, the beauty ofHis countenance 


manifested especially the beauty of His most holy soul. 


CHAPTER XVII: QUESTION 15: THE DEFECTS OF SOUL ASSUMED BY CHRIST 


In this question St. Thomas asks: (1) whether there was sin in I Christ, or at least the inclination to sin; (2) whether 


He had passions, such as sadness, fear, anger, atleast holy anger. 


First Article: W hether There W as Sin In Christ 


State ofthe question. The particular purpose of this article is to inquire why Christ was sinless, in fact, why He was 


morally perfect 


Reply. Christ in no way assumed the defect of sin, either original or actual. This doctrine is of faith and manifestly 


has its foundation in Sacred Scripture. 


Scriptural proof. That Christwas without original sin is evident from the following words ofthe Evangelist: "The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power ofthe MostHigh shall overshadow thee. And therefore also the 
Holy which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God. "[1309] This means that Christdid not descend from 
Adam by the natural process of seminalpropagation. He was conceived miraculously by the Holy Ghost. M oreover, 
from the moment ofHis conception, as stated above, He was full of grace and enjoyed the beatific vision, both of 


w hich are incom patible with original sin. 


As regards actual sin, there is the testimony of Christ Himself, when He said to His enemies: "Which of you shall 


convince Me of sin?"[1310] Similarly St. John the Baptist says: "Behold the Lamb of God, behold Him who taketh 


away the sin of the world. "[1311] Likewise St. Peter says: "Who did no sin. '[1312] St. Paul also says: "Forit was 


fitting that we should have such a high priest, holy, innocent, undefiled, separated from sinners. "[1313] 


There are several definitions of the Church that affirm the sinlessness of Christ. [1314] Moreover, the Church has 
declared that Christw as impeccable (and not merely sinless) even before His resurrection,[1315] and that He did not 
need purification. [1316] This last declaration is directed against the Jansenists, who said thatthe Blessed Virgin 
Mary was in need of purification atthe time of her purification, and that her Son contracted this stain from his 


mother, as the Mosaic law says. [1317] 


Theological proof. Christ assumed our defects that He might satisfy for us, and that He might prove the truth of His 
human nature, and be forus an example of virtue. [1318] But sin instead of being conducive to this threefold end was 


a hindrance to it. Therefore Christ did not assume the defect of sin. 


Sin is more of a hindrance to satisfaction, and it does not prove the truth of human nature, since it is contrary to 
reason; and it is notan example of virtue, since it is contrary to it. This proofreceives its confirmation from the 


solution ofthe objections ofthis article. 


Reply to firstobjection. St. Thomas explains how the words ofthe psalmist, "O God, my God, look upon me; why 


hast Thou forsaken me. Far from my salvation are the words of my sins, "[1319] are said ofthe person of Christ. He 
also shows with St. John Damascene and St. Augustine that certain things are said of Christ in our person, namely, 
those things that nowise befitHim, inasmuch as "Christ and His Church are taken as one person. "[1320] And in this 
sense Christ, speaking in the person of His members, says: "Far from my salvation are the words of my sins,"[1321] 
notthat there were any sins in the Head. Such is the meaning ofthis particular Messianic psalm, the first words of 


w hich C hrist uttered on the cross. 


Reply to second objection. Itexplains how Christwas in Adam and how He is ofthe "seed of David."[1322] Christ, 
says St. Augustine, was inAdam "according to bodily substance"[1323] but not according to seminalvirtue, that is, 
by way of natural generation. He did not receive the human nature actively from Adam but materially, and from the 
Holy Ghostactively. Thus He "was ofthe seed of David"[1324] only materially, but notformally and actively. But 

if He accepted circumcision, which wasaremedy for sin, He did so notas in need of it, butthat He might give us an 


example of humility. [1325] 


M oreover, even though Christ had descended from Adam according to seminal propagation, He could not have 
contracted original sin, since this was incompatible with the grace of union and the fullness of inamissible habitual 
grace and by reason of the beatific vision, all of which adorned His soul from the moment ofHis conception. Thus 
the Blessed Virgin, although she descended from Adam according to seminal propagation, was preserved from 


original sin. 


Reply to fourth objection. St. Thomas here explains the meaning ofthe words: 'Him who knew no sin, God hath 
made sinforus";[1326] which means that God made Him a victim of sin, as the prophet says: "The Lord hath laid 


onHim the iniquity ofus all."[1327] Thus Christ willingzly bore the punishment for sin. [1328] 


Calvin[1329] objected that Christ in dying gave ventto feelings, if not of desperation, atleast to words of such a 
naturew henHe said: 'My God, My God, why hastThouforsakenM e?"[1330] and in the Garden He prayed 
inordinately, saying: "My Father, if it be possible, let this chalice pass from M e."[1331] 


Reply. Concerning these words uttered by our Lord in the Garden of Gethsemane it is generally agreed that they are 
an expression ofHis sensible will and are conditional, butthatthey are notan expression ofHis rational and 
absolute will. They manifest, as will be stated in the next question in treating of Christ's sadness, that He completely 


gave Himself up to grief, even extreme sadness, so as to make His sacrifice perfect and more meritorious. 


The first quotation is notthe utterance of one who is in despair, but it is the expression of one who experiences the 
greatest of grief. Infact, the words. "O God, My God, look uponM e; why hastThouforsakenM e?"[1332] 


constitute the first verse of one ofthe Messianic psalms. The end ofthis psalm, however, isamost beautiful 
expression of complete confidence in God, in spite of all adversities. Finally, immediately after these words, Christ 


says on the cross: "Itis consum m ated.... Father, into Thy hands I com mend M y spirit. [1333] These final words are 


an expression of perfect confidence and love. Last of alf certainly how can He despair who has already acquired the 


beatific vision and who by His sacrifice gives eternal life to others? 


First doubt. Was Christ not only sinless but impeccable already before His resurrection? 


Reply. The Second Council of Constantinople affirms and declares this against Theodore of M opsuestia.[1334] All 
theologians hold that at least according to the ordinary’ operation of divine law Christ was impeccable for three 
reasons; namely, because ofthe hypostatic union, the beatific vision, and the fullness of His inamissible habitual 


grace.[1335] 


The Scotists, however, admit that, if God by His absolute power were to take away from Christ His habitual grace 


and the beatific vision, then He would be peccable. 


But the common opinion of Thomists and other theologians is that Christ as man, precisely by virtue ofthe grace of 
union, even independently ofthe fullness of habitual grace and the beatific vision, was absolutely incapable of 
sinning, whether such sin left the union intact or destroyed it. The principal reason is that otherw ise sin would 
redound upon the Word itself, inasmuch as elicited actions are referred to the suppositum, because the principle that 
elicits the actions is the suppositum. Thus, as willbe more clearly explained farther on,[1336] the meritorious 
actions of Christ are of intrinsically infinite value because ofthe suppositum or divine person ofthe W ord, and they 


are theandric. Thus it is absolutely’ impossible for the W ord incarnate to sin.[1337] 


The Thomists and other theologians generally assign three causes for Christ's absolute impeccability . These are: (1) 
the grace ofunion; (2) fullness of inadmissible habitual grace by reason of its connection with the grace of union; 
(3) the beatific vision by which even the rest of the blessed are confirmed in good, and are no more capable of 
sinning, or turning away from God clearly seen, or ceasing from the act of loving God, because this act is indeed 
spontaneous; butitis nota free act, since it transcends liberty, inasmuch as cone erning God clearly seen and to be 
loved above all things, there is no longer indifference either ofjudgment orofyvilf and concerning particular goods 
the blessed are free, to be sure, but they are incapable of sinning; in other yvords, they are free to do only what is 
good. St. Thomas says: "The will of him yvho sees the essence of God, of necessity loves whatever he loves in 
subordination to God. "[1338] Moreover. Christ ahvays received efficacious grace by which de facto the will does 


notcommit sin. [1339] 


We shall see farther on[1340] that itis indeed extremely difficult to reconcile impeccability and free will in Christ, 
for yvithout this freedom He would not have merited forus. We shall say here that Christ's impeccable liberty is the 
most pure image of God's impeccable liberty, and that the command of dying for us, given by the Father to Christ, 
takes ayvay moral liberty but not psychological liberty, since it is given, like every command, for the free fulfillment 
ofthe act; fora command that would destroy psychological freedom in the fulfillment ofthe act, would destroy the 


very nature of the command. 


Second doubt. Could there have been moral im perfection in Christ, such as less fervent acts of charity, and less 


promptitude in the observance of God's counsels? 


Reply. The ansyver is that there could have been no moral im perfection. This question has been the subject of special 
investigation by the Salmanticenses who. in their commentary on this article, distinguish betyveen im perfection and 
venial sin. [1341] For venial sinis absolutely an evil; although it is not a turning away from the final end. it isa 
morally evil deordination with reference to yvhat pertains to the end. Moral imperfection, hoyvever. is not absolutely 
an ex it because it is nota privation of good that is strictly owing to one, for there is no obligation that yve set before 
ourselves the greatest morally possible generosity as the ideal in our actions, exceptyvhen anyone has made a y oyv to 


do what appears to be more perfect for such a person atthe moment. 


But imperfection is a lesser good. Thus a less fervent act of charity is not so great a good as a fervent act. but it is 
notan evil. In fact, in this less fervent act of charity, its diminished fervor or imperfection in the formalsense is 
indeed not a good thing, but it is notan evil, because itis nota privation of good that is strictly oyving to anyone, 
because, as has been said, there is no obligation to setbefore ourselves the greatest morally possible generosity as 
the ideal in our actions each time we act. This imperfection is not good, it being a denial of greater perfection, rather 


than a privation in the strict sense. Thus, in some way, the factthat God does not preserve a creature in moral good, 


which means the permission by God to commit sin, is nota good thing, yetit is notan evil, not even an evil to which 
a punishmentis attached. On the contrary, the refusalofefficacious grace by God is a punishment that presupposes 


sin or at least the beginning of the first sin. 


Thus, even though moralim perfection is distinct from venial sin, there could have been no such im perfection in 
Christbecause if we exclude God, no greater perfection could have been given to anyone than to Christ. Christ's acts 
of charity never diminished in fervor orwere less in intensity or perfection as befitted the W ord incarnate and He 


had the infused virtue of charity in the highest degree, according to the ordinary dispensation of God's power. 


Expressed more briefly, there was never an occasion when Christ's human willwas not so prompt in observing the 
divine counsels, in following the inspirations of grace given by way ofcounsel, and this is also commonly admitted 


concerning the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


The Salmanticenses,[1342] after proving that there could have been no transgression of the divine counsels in Christ, 
show clearly what is the foundation for the distinction between venial sin and imperfection. Concerning the 
distinction between a slight venial sin and imperfection, it mustbe observed that a few theologians do indeed call 
that an im perfection which is truly a venial sin, but these two are in themselves just as distinct as the difference 
between what is absolutely evil and that which is a less good. And this distinction is evident not only in the abstract 
but also in the concrete, especially in the lives of Christ and His Blessed Mother, who never were remiss in 


following the divine counsels. [1343] 


Second Article: Whether There Was The Fomes Of Sin In Christ 


State of the question. The "fomes", of sin implies the inclination of the sensualappetite to that which is contrary to 
right reason, as inthe case of excessive pleasure. Thus, the "fomes" of sin is an inclination to sin, and when it 


actually inclines anyone to sin, it is called "fomes" in the second act. 


St. Thomas does not even ask whether there was in Christthe "fomes" of sin in its second act, namely, an inordinate 


movement ofthe sensitive appetite. 


Reply. The negative answer to this query is already sufficiently established from the first article. For the Word can 
and must prevent these irregular motions ofthe sensible nature, and He prevents them because He is under 
obligation to rule His assumed human nature, not only as it is rational, butas it is sensitive. These irregular motions 
ofthe sensitive nature notonly were notin Christ, but could not have been in Him, because He was impeccable. The 
Second Council of Constantinople in canonten declared: "Ifanyone defends the impious Theodore of M opsuestia, 
who said that God the Word is differentin person from Christwho suffered from the passions ofthe souland the 
troublesome desires ofthe flesh, and who, gradually getting away from this inferior state, improved His condition by 


advancing in the performance of good w orks,... let him be anathema. "[1344] 


If Christ was tempted, however, St. Thomas explains farther on, [1345] He was tempted without having to endure sin 


and moraldisgrace, consequences so dcrogatoiy to His sanctity. 


Therefore, whattheologians especially ask here, is whether the inclination to sin in its first act was in Christ. 


St. Thomas answers this question in the negative, meaning that there neither was nor could have been such an 


inclination. 


Scripturalproof. The angel said: "That which is conceived in her, is of the Holy Ghost."[1346] But the Holy Ghost 


excludes both sin and the inclination to sin, which is whatis meant by "fomes." 


Theological proof. The moralvirtues are in the sensitive appetite; and the more perfectthey are, the more they 
subject it to reason. But these virtues were most perfect in Christ. Therefore there was no fomes in Christ or 
inclination ofthe appetite to that which is contrary' to reason. [1347] This conclusion confirms the more common 
opinion of the Thomists, namely', that Christ possessed perfectly from the beginning notonly the infused virtues, but 
also the acquirable moralvirtues that make man absolutely good, and not merely good in a qualified sense, such as a 


good sculptor or carpenter. 


Confirmation. The W ord assumed all those human defects thatcan be ordained for the satisfaction of sins. The 
fomes of sin, however, cannotbe ordained to this end, but, on the contrary, inclines to sin. Thus itwas neither in 
Adam in the state of innocence, nor in the Blessed Virgin. But the grace ofunion is ofa far higher order than the 


grace of original justice, which latter excluded the fomes of sin in Adam. 


First objection. But if there was passibility ofbody in Christ and hence pain and death, why notthe fomes of sin? 


Reply to first objection. There is no parity of argument here, because the sensitive appetite must obey reason, 

w hereas the vegetative powers ofthe souls do notobey it. Hence, among the principal consequences of original sin 
there are tw o that arc deordinations, namely, error and concupiscence, and neither ofthese was in either Christor the 
Blessed Virgin. There are two consequences, however, that imply no moral deordination, namely, grief and death, 
and these were both in Christ and in His Blessed Mother, notindeed as consequences of original sin, but as 
properties of nature, inasmuch as the W ord assumed a passible flesh, and the Blessed Virgin was conceived without 
original sin but in passible flesh. But that the W ord had to become incarnate in passible flesh, according to God's 
decree, this indeed presupposes God's permission of original sin, reparation for which was to be made by the 


redemptive Incarnation. 


Third Article: Whether In Christ There Was Ignorance 


St. Thomas answers that there was not, proving this from what He had already said about the fullness of grace and 
knowledge in Christ, [1348] where the follow ingw ords ofthe Evangelist are explained: "We saw His glory, the 
glory as it were ofthe only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. "[1349] 


There could not have been either error or ignorance in Him who said: "I am the way and the truth, and the 
life. "[1350] Ignorance is a privation of that which a person oughtto have, and so it is opposed to simple nescience, 
or simple negation or absence ofknowledge, as in a child who is notyet capable of knowing. Thus in Christ there 


was a certain nescience as regards His acquired knowledge, in which He made progress, as stated above. [1351] 


Fourth Article: W hether Christ's SoulW as Passible 


State of the question. It seems that Christ's soulwas not passible, both because His soul was nobler than all creatures, 
and because the passions of the soulseem to be ailments ofthe soulas Tully says. Furthermore, the passions of the 


soulseem to be the same as the fomes of sin. 


Reply. St. Thomas says, however, thatin Christthere were both bodily passions and animal or psychological 


passions; yet they were otherwise in Christ than in us, and they are preferably called propassions. 


Scripturalproof. The Psalmist says, speaking in the person of Christ: "My soulis filled with evils,"[1352] meaning 
that it is filled with pains and sadness. The Evangelist says thatin the Garden of Gethsemane, "Jesus began to fear 


and to be heavy. "[1353] 


Theological proof. First part. There are two kinds of passions in the soul: some are bodily passions, such as physical 
pain, by which the soul suffers when the body is hurt; others are called animal or psychological passions, because of 


some objectthatis presented to it, such as sensible sadness on foreseeing the details of a horrible death. 


But Christhad a passible body anda sensitive appetite, both ofwhich belong to the human nature, otherwise He 


would not have been truly man. Therefore Christ had both bodily passions, and animal or psychological passions. 


Second part. These passions were in Christ otherwise than in us In us the passions often tend toward what is 
unlawful, often enough forestalling the judgment of reason, and sometimes they deflect the reason and obtain the 


consentofthe will. 


But in Christ the passions were able to produce none ofthese effects, because "in Christ all movements ofthe 
sensitive appetite sprang from the disposition of the reason, [1354] and according to the consent of His will, as St. 


Augustine says. [1355] 


Hence, in Christthe passions never preceded thejudgmentofreason and the consentofthe will but followed them. 


Therefore they are preferably called propassions. 


Therefore St. Jerome, commenting on the words, "He began to grow sorrow fuland to be sad."[1356] says: "Our 
Lord, in order to prove the reality of the assumed manhood, was sorrow fulin very deed: yet lest a passion should 
hold sway over His soul it is by a propassion that He is said to have begun to grow sorrow ful."[1357] Thus Christ's 


sensitive nature was most holy, and devotion to His most Sacred Heart is an expression of this sensibility. 


Fifth Article: W hether There Was Sensible Pain In Christ 


Reply. The answer is in the affirmative, for the prophet says: "Surely He hath borne our infirmities."[1358] Itis 
evident that Christ's passible body was hurt during His passion, and He felt that He was hurt, since Christ's soulwas 


perfectly in possession of all natural powers. Thus His passible flesh naturally' felt the pain ofthe blows inflicted on 


it. 


Sixth Article: Whether There Was Sorrow In Christ 


Reply. The answer is that there was sorrow in Christ, for He said: "My soul is sorrow fuleven unto death."[1359] 
Truly Christ's sorrow was naturalatthe thought ofthe horrible death He had to endure on the cross; and there was 
spiritual sorrow because ofthe sin of His disciples and ofthose who would kill Him, and this sorrow arose from His 
love for God and for souls and hence it was supernatural. Thus in the exalted region of Christ's soulthere was 
sorrow although notin the summitofHis soul, because in the highest partof His intellect He enjoyed the beatific 
vision; butHe mostfreely prevented its overflow into the inferior parts ofthe soulso thatHe might deliver Himself 


up fully to pain, and so be a perfect holocaust. 


Seventh Article: W hether There Was Fear In Christ 


Itis nota question here of the gift of fear, which has already been discussed,[1360] but of fear inasmuch as itis a 


movementofthe sensitive appetite. 


Reply. The answer is that there was sensible fear in Christ, for the Evangelist says: "Jesus began to fear and to be 
heavy. "[1361] Truly. Jesus was able to perceive His death on the cross as an evil thatcannoteasily be avoided, 
which is the object of fear. There was natural fearin Christ, or the act ofthe soul naturally shrinking from evil and 
from contracting it. From another source Christknew this evilas certainly to come, according to God's decree, and 


in the higher partof His soulHe rejoiced atthe thought of having accepted this pain for our salvation. 


Eighth Article: Whether There Was W onder In Christ 


St. Thomas replies by saying that there was wonder in Christ as regards His experimental knowledge, but not as 
regards His divine knowledge, His beatific knowledge, and His infused knowledge. The reason is that wonder 
concerns the attention given by the faculties ofthe soulto whatis new and unwonted, and this wonder was in Christ 


as regards only His experimental knowledge. Thus, "Jesus hearing the words of the centurion, marveled. "[1362] 


Ninth Article Whether There Was Anger In Christ 


Reply. There was holy anger or holy indignation in Christ against those buying and selling in the Temple, butin no 
way was there sinfulangerin Him. This holy anger is called "the zeal of God's house."[1363] It is a passion that 
follows an act of avenging justice, which inflicts punishment in accordance with right reason, how, when, and where 


it mustbe administered, and neither in excess nor defect. 


Tenth Article Whether Christ Was At The Same Time Wayfarer And Comprehensor 


Reply. The answer is that Christ was comprehensor, inasmuch as He enjoyed the beatific vision in the higher part of 
the soul. But He was also wayfarer, because concerning some things beatitude was wanting, for His soul was 


passible and His body passible and mortal. 


Thus discussion ends concerning those things that pertain to what the Son of God assumed, along with His human 
nature, both as regards perfections, namely. His grace, knowledge, and power, and as regards defects, both ofbody 


and of soul. 


CHAPTER XVIII: QUESTION 16 THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE HYPOSTATIC UNION 


After considering the mode of the union in itself, as regards the person assuming, the nature assumed, and what was 


assumed with it, we come to discuss the consequences ofthe union. 


There are three divisions to this part of the treatise on the Savior, inasmuch as the consequences ofthe union arc 


considered, as to those tilings that belong to Christ: 


1) In Himself as regards His being, will, and operation by which He merited forus. 


2) In His relation to God the Father, forexample, Christ's prayer, priesthood, predestination. 


3) In His relation to us. namely, Christ as the object of our adoration, and His mediation on our behalf. 


The Consequences Of The Union As Regards Those Tilings That Belong To Christ In Himself 


This question is about the terms employed in speaking of the mystery ofthe Incarnation. 


We are concerned here with what is technically called the communication ofidioms. "Idiom" is derived from the 
Greek and means the same as property in Latin. Hence communication ofidioms is communication of properties. In 
other words, although the two natures in Christ are really distinct and inconfused, as defined against Eutyches, yet 
by reason ofthe hypostatic union the properties of the dixinc nature can be predicated ofthis man Jesus, and human 
attributes of God. Hence the communication of idioms is usually defined as the mutual predication and interchange 
in themselves ofthe two natures, the divine and the human, and their properties, by reason of the hypostatic union. 
The foundation for this communication of idioms in Christ is the hypostatic union itself, by reason of xvliich one and 


the same suppositum has two natures, the dix ine nature and the human nature. 


It must be observed concerning this communication that concrete names, such as God, man, in opposition to abstract 


' 


names, such as Godhead, humanity, signify directty the suppositum, and indirectly the nature. For "God, ' signifies 


the suppositum that has the divinity, and "man" signifies the suppositum that has the humanity . If, therefore, the 


suppositum is the same for the two natures, then itis true to say: "God is man. " although it is false to say: "The 
Godhead is the humanity." Thus we shall see[1364] that the generally accepted rule, namely, concrete words of 
concrete subjects, both of natures and properties, generally speaking, can of themselves be predicated of either; but 
abstract words ofabstract subjects camrot ofthemselves formally be predicated of either. Thus we shall see that we 


cannot say the Godhead is the humanity or that God is the humanity, or thatthe humanity is God. [1365] 


Therefore we must take great care to distinguish between abstract terms and concrete terms. The abstract term 
signifies the nature separated from the subject, for exam ple, humanity. The concrete term signifies the nature as 
existing in the subject, for example, man. Hence this distinction between concrete and abstractterm is of great 
im portance in distinguishing between the nature and the suppositum, since the nature is an essential part of the 
suppositum. There is the same distinction betxveen "being" asa noun and "being" as a participle, or betxveen the 


reality and the real itself. 
The principal definitions of the Church about the communication ofidioms are to be found in the fourth and tenth 
canons of the Council of Ephesus.[1366] and in the tenth and twelfth canons ofthe Second Council of 


Constantinople. [1367] 


First Article: W hether This Is True: God Is Man 


Reply. The proposition is affirmed to be true, and proper on account of the truth of the predication. 


The reason is that in this proposition the concrete term "God" stands forthe person ofthe Son. But the person of the 


Sonis aman. although not the humanity, which is only a part ofthis suppositum. Itis true to say: "Jesus is a man. 


as when it is said: "Peter is a man." 


Hence to say: "God is aman" is to say: "God the Sonis the same suppositum thatis man." In every affirmative 


judgment, however, the verb "is" expresses realidentity' between subject and predicate. Hence this proposition is 


true in the formal sense. [1368] 


Doubt. Is the word "man" predicated univocally of God and human beings in this mystery? 


Reply. The answer is in the affirmative. [1369] Forthe word "man" signifies the suppositum that subsists in the 
human nature. But this nature is ofthe same species in Christ as in human beings. Therefore Christ is truly called a 


man. 


Second Article: Whether This Is True: Man Is God 


Reply. The answer is yes, because in this proposition the subject "man" can stand for whatever hypostasis of the 


human nature, and therefore for the person of the Son of God, who is truly God. 


Third Article: Whether Christ Can Be Called A Lordly Man 


Reply. The answer is No, because "lordly" is said denominatively and by participation from Lord. But the name 


"Christ" stands forthe person ofthe Son of God who is essentially the Lord, and not lordly by participation. 


Hence it would be absolutely contrary to custom to conclude the liturgical orations by saying: "through Christ the 
lordly man", and not: "through Christ our Lord." Hence the expression that was in use among certain seventeenth- 
century authors in France is notentirely to be approved; namely, "Jesus is the perfect religious of His Father." It 


cannot properly and truly be said that He who is the very Lord is a lordly man. 


Reply to third objection. Nevertheless we generally speak ofthe divine Word, the divine person, because the 
adjective "divine" is wontto be predicated of God's nature, which is called the divine nature and not merely as being 


a participation ofthis nature. 


Fourth Article: Whether W hat Belongs To The Son Of Man Can Be Asserted Of The Son Of God And Conversely 


Reply. The answer to this question is in the affirmative. [1370] 


The reason for this is that, since there is one hypostasis of both natures, the same hypostasis is signified by the name 
ofeither nature. Thus it may be said thatthe Son of God suffered, was crucified: also it may be said that the Son of 
man is immortal, eternal, omnipotent, because the meaning is: this suppositum having the human nature is immortal, 


eternal, and possessing other divine attributes. 


Fifth Article: Whether What Belongs To The Son Of Man Can Be Predicated Of The Divine Nature, And W hat 
Belongs To The Son Of God Of The Human Nature 


Reply. The answer is in the negative. Thus it cannotbe said thatthe Godhead suffered, or that Christ's human nature 
is omnipotent, because the two natures are entirely distinct, and abstract tilings, those that signify a nature and not 
the subject, cannot formally be predicated of abstract things (those that signify another nature), nor of concrete 
things Hence,just as we cannot say the Godhead is the human nature, neither can we say that God is the human 


nature, orthe human nature is God. 


Only in the material sense and as expressing identity of person can itbe said: "This man is the Godhead, the 


Godhead is this man, "meaning that this man is God, who is His Godhead. 


Sixth Article: W hether This Is True: God Was Made Man 


Reply. The answer is in the affirmative. Thus, we can say: "And the Word was made flesh." Fora tiring is said to be 


made that which begins to be predicated of it for the first time. 


However, the expression, "God becomes man, "does not mean that God becomes so in the absolute sense ofthe 


term, for God became man without undergoing any change in Himself. 


Seventh Article: Whether This Is True: Man Was Made God 


Reply. The answer is in the negative, because in this proposition, since the subject "man" stands forthe person of tire 
W ord, the meaning would be that the suppositum or person that is eternally God. became in time God. or that some 
pre-existing man became God, and each assertion is false. 


" 


For the same reason the expression, "man was assumed, " cannot be admitted, but we must say: "the human nature 
was assumed, "for the former statement would mean that some pre-existing man was assumed by the Word. Thus 
the Word would have assumed a human nature, and, if the human personality did not cease to exist atthe moment of 


the assum ption, there would be two persons, as the Nestorians maintained.[1371] 


Hence, although this proposition is true. "Man is God, " the following proposition is false: "Man became God." 


Eighth Article W hether This Is True: Christ Is A Creature 


Reply. The answer is that the proposition is nottrue. The purpose is to avoid the suspicion offavoring the Arian 
heresy, and moreover, the assertion is false. But it can and must be said that Christ has a created nature, namely. a 
human nature. The reason why we cannot say that Christ is a creature, is that creation belongs to subsisting tilings, 
and to be created is consequentto person as the one that has being, but it is consequent to the nature as that by which 


' 


something is such as itis. But as the person of Christis uncreated and eternal, "creature, would apply not only to 


the created nature, but to the person of Christ, and this is false. 


Ninth Article W hether This Is True: This Man. Pointing To Christ, "Began To Be" 


Reply. The answer is that this assertion is not true, for Christ said of Himself: "Before Abraham was made, I 
am."[1372] The aforesaid proposition must be avoided both because it sounds like Arianism, and also because it is 
false. Although the person of the W ord for which Christ stands, began to be man, yetthis person did notbegin to be 


so in the absolute sense. 


Tenth Article W hether This Is True: Christ As Man Is A Creature 


Reply. The answer is thatthis proposition is more to be accepted than rejected, because the term covered by the 


reduplication signifies the nature rather than the suppositum. 


Eleventh Article W hether This Is True: Christ As Man Is God 


Reply. The answer is that this proposition is not true, because the tenu placed in the reduplication stands more for 


the nature, as stated above, than for the person. 


Twelfth Article W hether This Is True: Christ As Man Is A Hypostasis Or Person 


Reply. This proposition must be avoided, because it favors Nestorianism and can be taken in a false sense. For ifthe 
word "man" taken exactly in its reduplicative sense, so that the particle as in its reduplicative sense, gives the formal 
reason why Christ is a person, then this assertion is false, because it would signify that in Christ there would be a 


created person, as the Nestorians said. 


However, this proposition could be accepted if interpreted in a good sense, ifthe term "man, ' were taken for the 
suppositum or for the specific nature, because itbelongs to the human nature to be in a person. Hence this 


proposition is equivocal and as such mustbe avoided. 


This terminates the question concerning the manner of speaking about Christ. 


CHAPTER XIX: QUESTION 17: WHAT PERTAINS COMMONLY TO CHRIST'S UNITY OF BEING 


This question concerns unity in common, but not unity in detail. It has already been determined (q. 9) that there is 
only one knowledge in Christ, and farther on (q. 35) itwill be concluded that there are two births in Christ, the one 


eternal, the other tem poral, but only one real filiation. 


In treating of Christ's unity in common, we mustconsider His unity (1) Ofbeing, (2) of will, (3) of operation. 


On unity of being there are two articles: 


1) W hether Christ is one ortwo. 


2) W hether there is only one being in Christ 


First Article: W hether Christ Is One OrTwo 


Reply. Itis of faith that Christis one (unus). 


This conclusion is evident from the condemnation of Nestorianism, that admitted two persons in Christ; for the 
masculine form "unus" signifies a person. Hence, the Church has defined that "Christ is nottwo, but one. "[1373] 
And again: "I believe in one Lord Jesus Christ."[1374] Likewise it can and mustbe said that Christis one in the 


neuter form. The reason is that there is one person and one suppositum in Christ. 


Some erroneously said, however, that there is one person buttw o supposita in Christ, and therefore they maintained 
Christis one in person, butthat He is not one being, because there are in Him two supposita. Butit is false to assert 
that there are two supposita in Christ. [1375] There is in Christ only one center of attribution, which is expressed by 


the personal pronoun I. [1376] 


Fifth objection. The three divine persons are declared one in being on accountoftheir one nature; therefore there 


mustbe two beings in Christ because ofthe two natures. 


Reply to fifth objection. I deny the consequence, for the difference here is that, since God is His Godhead, in the 

mystery of the most Holy Trinity the Godhead is predicated even in the abstract of the three persons; hence it may 
be said simply thatthe three persons are one. But in the mystery ofthe Incarnation, both natures are not predicated 
in the abstract of Christ. For Christis not His humanity, this latter constituting a certain part of Him, and the part is 


not predicated ofthe whole. Therefore itfollows that it camrot be said simply that Christ is two. 

Doubt. Can it be said that Christ is both His divine nature and His human nature? 

Reply. This proposition is not true in the strict and formalsense, because the term "Christ" includes more than is 
signified by both the divine and human natures, for itincludes the note of person. But it mustbe said that Christ is a 


person that has both the divine nature and the human nature. Therefore Christis one and He is also one being. 


Second Article: W hether There Is Only One Being In Christ 


State of the question. It seems that there are two beings in Christ, that is, two existences, for being follows the nature. 
M oreover, the being of the Son of God is the divine nature itself and is eternal, whereas the being ofthe man Christ 


is not the divine nature and is not eternal. 


Likewise in the Trinity there is one being on account ofthe one nature. Therefore in Christthere are two beings just 


as there are two natures. 


Finally, in Christ the soul gives some being to the body, but it does not give the uncreated being. Therefore there are 


two beings in Christ. 


There are three different opinions on this question. 


1) The reply of St. Thomas is that there is one substantial being in Christ. 


Thus the separated soulat the moment ofthe resurrection communicates its being to the re-assumed body. This 
thesis of St. Thomas is of sublime conception in that Christ's human nature enjoys not only the ecstasy of knowledge 
and love because ofthe beatific vision, but also the ecstasy of His very being, inasmuch as it exists by reason of the 


eternal being itself of the Word. Such is the opinion ofall Thomists. 


2) On the contrary, Scotus, the Scotists, Suarez, and generally those who deny a real distinction between created 
essence and existence, hold that there are two substantialexistences in Christ, the divine existence, which is 
identical with His Godhead, and the human existence, which in their opinion is not really distinct from Christ's 


human nature. 


3) Father Billot, however, defends the thesis that there is one substantial existence in Christ, but he identifies this 
unique existence with Christ's personality'. According to his opinion, as stated above,[1377] personality or 
subsistence is identical with existence. Against this opinion we stated above,[1378] in challenging the major 
adduced by Father Billot to prove the real distinction between created essence and existence, by the following 


syllogism. 


That which is not its own existence is really distinct from this existence. But Peter's person, even Peter's personality, 
is nothis existence, which is predicated of it contingently. Therefore Peter's person, even Peter's personality, is 


realty distinct from his existence. 


Noteven Peter's person is his humanity, because the humanity is only an essential part of his person. Butthe 
distinction is greater between Peter and his existence, than between him and Iris humanity, for he differs from his 
humanity as the whole from its essential part, w hereas existence from which Peter differs is a contingent predicate of 
Peter, which nowise pertains to his essence. Therefore the denial of this conclusion would mean the destruction of 
the very foundation for the real distinction between created existence and created essence, a distinction that Father 


Billot always intended to maintain. 


M oreover, if. in the opinion of St. Thomas, what formally constitutes personality were existence, being, then he 
would have spoken rather late of this formalconstituent of personality in the present article, for he treated this 
subjectex professo concerning the mode ofthe union when discussing the union itself, [1379] showing what is 
meantby a personal or hypostatic union, and that this union is not accidental but substantial, that is, subsistentia! In 
the present question he is concerned only with the consequences ofthe union. It would be most surprising if now he 
were to take up the question of what formally constitutes the hypostatic union, after having treated in fourteen 
questions concerning the mode ofthe union on the part ofthe person assuming, and on the part ofthe nature 


assumed and those things assumed with it. 


These things being posited, let us see how St. Thomas proves his opinion, namely, that there is one substantialbeing 


in Christ. 


Everything is said to be abeing inasmuch as itis one, for one and being are convertible. But Christis one, nottwo. 
Therefore in Christ there is one being and nottwo beings. For being" comes from "to be": being is that whose act is 


to be. Itis that which is. 


In other words, ifthere were two substantialexistences in Christ, there would be two beings. This conclusion rests 


on the following words of Christ: "Before Abraham was made, I am."[1380] 


This argumentis valid against Suarez. It must be said in refutation of his view that Christ's human nature, if it had its 
own substantialbeing, would be entirely complete as a substance, withits ultimate actuality, and therefore complete 
as a suppositum, and hence its union with the Word could be only accidental which is contrary to whatwas said 
above.[1381] Thus in Christ there would be two supposita, ortwo things, ortwo beings. The substantialmode of 
Suarez, which accrues to being that already has its own existence, appears to be something entirely accidental and 


so there is a certain danger of Nestorianism suggested in this doctrine. 


Second proof. It is founded on what properly belongs to the notions of substantial being, hypostasis, and nature, as 


declared in the argumentative partof this article. 


Substantial being, whichbelongs to the notion of person as that which is, cannot be multiplied, since such 
multiplication is possible only of accidental being. Christ's human nature, however, does not accrue to the Son of 
God accidentally but personally, so that there is only one person in Christ.[1382] Hence, there is only one substantial 


being in Christ. 


Explanation of major. Substantial being belongs to the hypostasis as that which has being and to nature as that 
whereby anything has being. As St. Thomas says: "Being is consequent upon nature, not as upon that which has 
being, but as upon that whereby a thing is [such] ; whereas itis consequentupon person or hypostasis, as upon that 
which has being. Hence it has unity from the unitv of hypostasis, rather than duality from the duality ofthe 
nature."[1383] 


This denial of multiplicity' in substantial being is well explained in the body ofthis article, by a comparison with 


accidental being, that can be multiplied. 


In fact, the being of an accident is to inhere; thus, to be white is the being of Socrates, not as he is Socrates but 
inasmuch as he is white. And there is no reason why this being should not be multiplied in one hypostasis or person; 
for the being whereby Socrates is white is distinct from the being whereby he is a musician; but it is impossible that 
there should not be for one thing (or person) one (substantial) being. Being derives its name from "to be, " because 
being is that which is or can be, and if there are two substantial beings, there are two beings, two supposita; and it is 


false to say that there are two such beings in Christ. 


Explanation of minor. If, as Nestorius contends, the human nature of Christ were to accrue accidentally to the W ord, 
as to be white or to be a musician accrues to Socrates, then there would be two substantialbeings; but it accrues to 
him personally and substantially. just as when sight came to him who was bom blind, this accrued to him as 
belonging to the constitution of his person. Hence there is only one substantial being in Christ, which is the eternal 
being ofthe Word thatis communicated to the assumed human nature, just as at the moment of the resurrection 


substantial being ofthe soulis communicated to the re-assumed body. 


This argument can be presented in another form, as several Thomists have so presented it. 


A thing that has acquired its ultimate actuality is incapable ofbeing in potentiality for further determination. But 
existence is the ultimate actuality ofa thing or person, whereby person is placed outside all its causes. Therefore a 
person having one substantial existence is incapable of further substantialexistence. The idea is especially repugnant 
for the uncreated person ofthe W ord that already has its own uncreated existence to existby a created existence. 
Cajetan's interpretation concerning the formalconstituent of person is completely in agreement with whatis said in 


this article. [1384] 


Conclusion confirmed. There are four reasons advanced for this. 


1) If Christ's human nature were to existby its own created existence, itwould also subsist by its own subsistence, 
because existence, since itis its ultimate actuality and presupposes subsistence, or personality, and there is only one 


personality in Christ, whichis the divine personality. 


2) If Christ's human nature were to existby its own created existence, it could not be terminated by the subsistence 


ofthe W ord; because what has its ultimate act, cannotbe further determined. 


3) If Christ's human nature were to existby its own created existence, then itwould notbe one per se and substantial 
with the W ord, because this supposition would postulate a double existence, one to which itwould be in potentiality, 
and the other which would be its ultimate act. But also one created substantialexistence, since it is the ultimate act. 


makes the human nature incapable of receiving another substantial existence. [1385] 


4) If Christ's human nature had its own created naturalexistence before it was assumed by the Word, then the 
Blessed Virgin Mary would notbe the M other of God. In fact, that M ary be truly the Mother of God, the term of her 
concurrence in the generation ofthe Son must be the God-man. But this could notbe so if Christ's human nature had 
its ow n created existence, for the concurrence of whatsoever cause is considered totally terminated when the effect 


produced by it is existing, or has its ultimate actuality. 


This conclusion of St. Thomas is also confirmed by the solution ofthe objections proposed in this article. 


Reply to first objection. "Being is consequent upon person, as upon that which has being." Therefore, where there is 
only one person, there is likewise one being. It must be noted that St. Thomas says "'being is consequentupon 
person"; he does not say: 'being constitutes person." This text proves St. Thomas to be ofthe opinion that 


personality or subsistence is notthe same as existence, which is a contingent predicate of a created person. 


Reply to second objection. "The eternal being ofthe Son of God, which is the divine nature, becomes the being of 
man, inasmuch as the human nature is assumed by the Son of God, to unity of person." Thus the being ofthe 


separated soul will become, on the resurrection day, the being ofthe reanimated body. 


Reply to third objection. "Because the divine person is the same as the nature, there is no distinction in the divine 
persons between the being ofthe person and the being ofthe nature." Hence in the Trinity there is one being because 
ofthe unity of the nature, between which and both the being and the persons there is no distinction; and in Christ 
there is one being, because ofthe unity ofthe person, which is really distinct from the human nature. [1386] 


It mustbe noted that this doctrine of St. Thomas, "the three divine persons have only one being, " cannotbe 
reconciled with Father Billots opinion and with that of certain other theologians who say that personality is the same 


as existence; for there are in the Trinity three personalities and only one existence. 


Reply to fourth objection. Soul and body constitute the human nature, whereby Christis man, and independently of 


Christ's divine person they are not whatis. [1387] 


Those who deny areal distinction between essence and being (existence) presentthe following objection. 


Being thatis produced is prior to being thatis assumed. Butthe production of anything terminates in its existence. 


Therefore Christ's human nature exists by its ow n existence before itis assumed by the W ord. 


In other words, itis assumed because itis; and it is, notbecause it is assumed. 


Reply. I distinguish the major: that produced being exists by priority of reason, this I concede; that it exists by 
priority of time, this I deny. I subdistinguish the minor: thatthe production of anything terminates in its existence so 
that this thing always has this act of existence in the formal sense, please prove this; that it has this existence by 
something being, namely, by the being that assumes it, in a case that is absolutely miraculous, this I concede. 


Hence, when it said, "Christ's human nature is therefore assumed because itexists, " a distinction mustbe made in 
the expression, 'because it exists"; by saying, because it is in the process of becoming to exist, in that it tends to 


exist, this I concede; because it exists in the sense that it is a complete and existing being, this I deny. 


Hence atthe very same moment, all these things take place, namely, Christ's soulis created, it is united with the 
body, and is assumed by the W ord; therefore we must not seek fora created existence where the divine existence is 


communicated. 


Similarly, prime matter, which, as St. Thomas teaches, cannotexist without a form, was created prior to the 
production ofthe whole composite by a priority of reason on the part of the material cause; but it was created 
instantaneously along with the form. Hence it is more correctto say. that is created along with its form that has 
priority as formal and final cause. Therefore prime matter has notits own existence, but it exists by the existence of 
the whole composite, or of the suppositum. Causes mutually interact. Thus the W ord that terminates is prior as the 
terminating form, but the human nature is prior as material cause. The generalrule is for essence to precede 
existence as a quasi-material cause, and for existence to precede essence as a quasi-formal cause. But in the 
Incarnation, existence is the eternal existence of the Word. Hence Christ said: "Before Abraham was made. I 
am."[1388] He speaks as man, and hence implies that also His human nature exists by the eternal existence of the 


W ord; butwhatis directly affirmed is the eternal pre-existence of Christ's one and only person. 


But I insist. The W ord did not assume a possible human nature, but a complete being. Therefore it previously 


existed. 
Reply. I distinguish the antecedent: thatthe W ord assumed a human nature thatis a complete being existing by its 
own existence, this I deny; that it existed by the existence ofthe Word, which was communicated to it by the 


assumption, this I concede. 


Another objection. The Thomistic thesis presupposes that subsistence precedes existence. Butthis is false, because 


subsistence is the very act itself of existence. 


1) Indirect reply. The argument is reversed. If subsistence is the same as existence, then the W ord assumed the 


human nature before it existed and subsisted, which is the heresy of Nestorius. 


2) Directreply. To subsist in the concrete includes both subsistence and existence; for subsistence is the abstract 


correlative name of what in the concrete is called suppositum, just as personality is the correlative of person; and to 


subsist is the existing of the suppositum. [1389] 


Hence there is a double correlative: 


[diagram page 435] 


ABSTRACT— existence of substance 


subsistence 


personality 


CONCRETE —‘to exist of the substance orto subsist 


suppositum 


person 


Hence even Suarez in a certain way distinguishes subsistence from existence, saying that subsistence is a mode of 


existence. But this presupposes the denial ofa real distinction between created essence and being. Thus the truth of 


this particularjudgment is not preserved intact, namely, Peter's human nature before any consideration of the mind 


is not his being. 


M oreover, since existence is the ultimate actuality ofa thing, the Suarezian mode of subsistence accrues only as an 


accidentto the already existing nature. Thus the hypostatic union would be accidental. 


Another objection. St. Thomas says: "The being of the human nature is not the divine being. Yet it mustnotbe said 
sim ply that there are two beings in Christ; because the eternal suppositum does notrefer equally to each 
being."[1390] 


Reply. Certain Thomists, such as Billuart, say that this passage is concerned with the being of the essence, and not 


with the being of existence. 


Yet this answer does notremove all doubt from the mind, because generally when St. Thomas speaks ofbeing, he 
means existence, and from a consideration of the context ofthis quotation it appears, as at least more probable, that 


St. Thomas is concerned with existence. 


According to some modern critics, such as Mandonnet and Grabmann, this disputed question was written before the 
third partofthe Theological Summa, and so it is not surprising to find the more perfect formula in the Summa. But 
several other more recent critics, Peltzer. Synave, Glorieux, are of the opinion that this disputed question had been 
written after the third part ofthe Summa. They acknowledge, however, that the Compendium of Theology is still 


later, and in it St. Thomas speaks as he did in the Summa théologiea. [1391 ] 


Solution. This disputed question most probably concerns the distinction between the eternalexistence ofthe W ord 
and the same existence as communicated in time to Christ's human nature. Thus the existence ofthe separated soul 
atthe moment ofthe resurrection is communicated to the body, and there is absolutely one existence, although it is 
true to say that now the human body again exists, but not before this reunion, because then there were only dust and 


ashes. 


This interpretation of this particular disputed question has its foundation in the context, for in the body of this article 
it is said: "Existence properly and truly is predicated ofthe subsisting suppositum.... But Christis absolutely one on 
account ofthe unity ofthe suppositum, and two ina qualified sense (secundum quid) because of the two natures; 
thus He has one existence on account of the one eternal existence of the eternal suppositum. But there is an other 
existence ofthis suppositum, notinasmuch as itis eternal, but inasmuch as in time this suppositum became man..., 
which is a secondary existence. Butif there were two supposita in Christ, then each suppositum would have its own 


principal existence, and thus there would be absolutely two existences in Christ. "[1392] 


The present article gives us the simpler and more perfect formula, for the argumentative part most splendidly says: 
"By the human nature there accrued to Christno new personalbeing, butonly a new relation ofthe pre-existing 


personal being to the human nature. "[1393] 


Last difficulty. No divine perfection can actuate a created nature, for then this perfection would be limited since it 


would be received in a created nature, and would constitute with it a composite that is more perfect than its parts. 


Reply. That no divine perfection can actuate a created nature by way ofan intrinsically informing form, this I 
concede; by way ofan intrinsically terminating term, this I deny. Thus, God's essence clearly seen terminates the act 
of the beatific vision. Thus the eternal existence ofthe Word is the ultimate act that terminates Christ's human nature, 


just as the apex ofthe pyramid terminates the new lines that are directed toward it. 


Hence some appropriately said thatin Christthere is not only ecstasy ofcontemplation and love, but also ecstasy of 
His existence, inasmuch as Christ's human nature exists by the eternal existence of the W ord; being raptas it were 


tow ard it, just as an ardent lover is attracted to the object loved. 


Thus the doctrine of this article is fully in agreement with what was said above, [1394] and Cajetan's interpretation 
concerning what constitutes personality plainly has its foundation in all these texts of St. Thomas and, moreover, is 
in conformity with natural reason, inasmuch as person is the intelligent and free subject or the ego, or the primary 
center of attribution to whom are attributed intellectual nature and existence. Thus, personality is distinct from both 


nature and existence. 


This doctrine is the quasi-corollary ofthe real distinction between created essence and existence. Contrary to what 
Suarez says, however, this distinction most certainly follows from the factthat God alone is His existence, and, 


before any consideration ofthe mind, the creature is not its existence. This will be m ost clearly evident when we 


shall see God as He is, and thenwe shall realize whatan infinite difference there is between our essence and the 
divine essence. Moreover, if the divine person of the W ord can take the place of the created personality, why could 


notthe uncreated existence of the W ord take the place of the created existence? 


CHAPTER XX: QUESTION 18: WHAT PERTAINS TO THE UNITY OF CHRIST AS REGARDS HIS WILL 


This question concerns the human willof Christ as distinct from His divine will and as always freely in conformity 


with the divine good pleasure. 


First Article: W hether There Are Two Wills In Christ 


State of the question. Several heretics denied thatthere are two wills in C hrist. and for various reasons. Thus 
Apollinaris and Iris disciples said that the W ord in Christ took the place of His mind; hence they denied that Christ 


had a human will and a human intellect. 


Eutyches and the Monophysites. deciding that there is only one nature in Christ, concluded that there is only one 


will. 


The Nestorians, asserting thatthere was only an accidentalunion of love between Christ and the W ord, also posited 


one will in Christ. 


Finally, the Monothelites, namely, Sergius of Constantinople, Macharius of Antioch, Cyrus of Alexandria, asserting 
thatthere are two natures in the one person of Christ, thought that Christ's human nature was never moved by its 
own proper motion, but only as it was moved by the divine nature; and so they denied two wills and two volitions in 


Christand admitted only the divine will. 


Reply. There are two wills in Christ, namely, the divine will and the human will. 


This conclusion is de fide, defined by the Church, against the Monothelites. [1395] 


This defined truth is expressed in several texts of Holy Scripture. Thus we read: "Father, ifThou wilt, remove this 
chalice from Me, butyetnot My will but Thine be done. "[1396] And again: "Not as I will, butas Thou wilt. "[13 97] 
Also Jesus says: "I seek notMy own will, but the will of Him that sentMe."[1398] 


Theological proof. The human will belongs to the perfection of the human nature, justas the divine will belongs to 
the perfection of the divine nature. But Christis truly God and truly man, having two distinct natures. Therefore He 
likewise has two wills, namely, the divine will and the human will. Otherwise Christ could neither have obeyed nor 


have merited, for obedience and merit presuppose a created will that is subordinated to the divine will. 


Reply to first objection. But Christby His human will always followed the divine will. There was most perfect 


subordination ofthe human will to the divine will. [1399] 


Reply to second objection. Thus the human nature of Christ was the animated and free instrument of the divine 


nature. 


Reply to third objection. Christ's human will like ours, is inclined by its nature to something such as to happiness, or 


to good in general and to anytiring freely. 


Second Article: Whether In Christ There Was A Will Of Sensuality Besides The Will Of Reason 


Reply. There was in Christ the sensitive appetite, which sometimes is called the sensual will and this because the 


W ord assumed acomplete human nature. 


Reply to second objection. In Christthere was no concupiscence (fomes peccati), and there was no indeliberate act 


in Him that in the sensitive part preceded reason. 


Third Article: Whether In Clirist There Were Two Wills As Regards The Reason 


Reply. In Christ there is one power or faculty ofthe human will; butif we consider the human will with reference to 
its acts, then there is a distinction betw een the natural will that is naturally inclined to good in itself, shrinking from 
whatis harmful to nature, and the rational will, or free will, thatis drawn to its object by comparison and 


deliberation. 


Reply to second objection. Thus inthe same intellective faculty there is a distinction between the intellect inasmuch 
as itis draw n tow ard principles as its object, and the discursive reason inasmuch as itis drawn toward conclusions as 


its object. 


Fourth Article: Whether There Was Free Will In Christ 


State ofthe question. The difficulty here is thatthe nature of free will is to be indifferent in its choice. But Christ's 


will was determined to be good, because He could not sin. Therefore it seems thatthere was not free will in Christ. 


Reply. There was free will in Christ. This conclusion is of faith, just as it is of faith that Christ obeyed His Father 


and merited for us; for merit presupposes freedom notonly from compulsion, but also from necessity. 


Theological proof. The argument has its foundation in the previous article. Since there was in Christ not only the 
will as nature, but also the will as reason, we must say that He could choose, and consequently had free will, whose 


actis choice. 


However, there was no doubt in Christ's deliberative judgment as to what mustbe chosen, because He had perfect 


knowledge of things. 


Reply to third objection. St. Thomas answers the objection taken from Christ's impeccability by saying: "The will of 
Christ, though determined to good, is not determined to this or that good." Thus He was free to choose Peter in 
preference to John, as His vicar. "Hence it pertains to Christ, even as to the blessed, to choose with a free will 
confirmed in good." Thus God Himself cannot will evil, but most freely chooses this created good in preference to 


some other, this passible world in preference to some other. 


In the above-quoted text, St. Thomas solves, indeed, the difficult problem ofthe compatibility of Christ's 
impeccability with His freedom. The words ofthe text were ever of penetrating clarity to him because he saw clearly 
that, just as God Himself is both impeccable and absolutely free, so also in due proportion is Christ as man, and it 
was a profound utterance when he said, "that it pertains to Clirist, even as to the blessed, to choose with a free will 


confirmed in good, "who remain free, not only’ in loving God clearly seen, but also concerning the possibility of 


choice as regards particular goods, and yet there is no fear oftheir changing their mind. 


Nevertheless afterw ard, as the history oftheology shows, this problem was very much disputed, especially 
concerning Christ's freedom as regards the commands of His Father, which He was not free to disobey. Therefore 
this question must be given special consideration so as to make it clear how Christ's will w as free, though confirmed 


in good. 


Reconciliation Between Christ's Freedom OfWill And His Impeccability 


State and difficulty of the question. Itis certain that the soul of Christ was endowed with free will, which means not 
only freedom from internal compulsion, but also from external constraint. The Catholic Church defined against 
Calvin, Luther, and Jansenius. that free will implies these tw o kinds offreedom. The third condemned proposition of 
Jansenius reads: "For meriting and demeriting in the state of man's fallen nature, freedom from internal compulsion 
is not required; it is sufficient to be free from external constraint. '[1400] This means that the contradictory 
proposition is true, namely, for meriting and demeriting in the state of man's fallen nature, not only freedom from 


external constraint or spontaneity is required, which is found in the irrational animal but also freedom from internal 


compulsion, ora dominating indifference of choice, under the direction of freejudgment, as St. Thomas 
explains.[1401] He also says: "The will of Christ, though determined to good, is not determined to this or that good. 


Hence it pertains to Christ, even as to the blessed, to choose with a free will confirmed in good. "[1402] 


W here there is no command there is no difficulty, and so Christ freely chose Peter as His vicar in preference to John. 


It is of faith that Christ had free will, because it was defined that there are two inconfused natures in Christ, and that 


each nature retains its own properties, faculties of understanding and willing, and each its ow n operations. [1403] 


The Catholic Church likewise defined that Christ freely merited and satisfied forus. [1404] But, as already stated, 


against the Jansenists, free will is required for m eriting, and freedom from internal compulsion. 


All Catholic theologians are agreed on these declarations and they reject the teaching of Jansenius, who said that 
Christ was interiorly compelled to observe the command of His Father, since freedom from externalconstraint was, 


in the opinion of Jansenius, sufficient for meriting. 


Likewise it is certain that there never was the stain of either original sin or actual sin in Christ, and this statement is 
of faith, as w as shown above.[1405] In fact, the Second Councilof Constantinople declared that Christ was 


impeccable even before the Resurrection. [1406] 


All theologians maintain that Christ was thus impeccable at least by God's ordinary law. and this for three reasons, 
namely. because ofthe hypostatic union, the plenitude of inamissible habitual grace, and the beatific vision. In fact, 
as stated above. [1407] the Thomists contend against the Scotists that, if God were to take away habitual grace and 
the beatific vision from Christ, He would still be impeccable and not merely sinless, because of the hypostatic union. 
In any other case, sin would be charged to the W ord itself, since actions belong to the supposita or are elicited by the 


suppositum. 


Thus Christ even in this life was absolutely impeccable, and this for three reasons: (1) because He had the grace of 
union; (2) because He had the fullness of inamissible habitual grace; (3) because He had the beatific vision. He was 
also de facto sinless since He always received efficacious grace to do whatis right, and this befitted Him as it did the 


Blessed Virgin Mary. 


These facts being admitted, there arises the great difficulty about how we shallreconcile Christ's freedom from 
internal compulsion, in the acts commanded. w ithHis absolute impeccability, which is more than sinlessness. For 
either Christ could refuse to perform the act commanded, and then He could sin. or He could not refuse, and then He 
was not free, w ith freedom from internalcompulsion, and hence His act w as not meritorious. It seems that Christ's 
impeccability and the freedom required in Him for meriting are irreconcilable. But our faith tells us that these two 
properties most certainly belonged to Christ even in this life. Christ's impeccability and His merits are underlying 


principles of all Christianity. 


Scriptural proof. On the one hand, the Gospels and epistles state it to be an established fact that Christ's death was a 
truly free act. Thus Jesus says: "Therefore doth the Father love Me, because I lay dow n My life that I may take it 
again. No man taketh it away from Me; but I lay it dow n of Myself and I have pow er to lay it dow n and I have 
power to take it up again. This commandment! have received of My Father. "[1408] These words express Christ's 
liberty and the divine command. Christ reaffirms this in His discourse atthe Last Supper: "The prince of this world 
cometh and in Me he hath not anything. But that the world may know that I love the Father, and as the Father hath 
given Me commandment, so do I."[1409] It is also evident that Christ's death was truly meritorious.[1410] On the 
other hand, it is certain that Christ was notonly sinless butabsolutely impeccable. Therefore He could not disobey. 


Then how was itpossible for Him to obey or disobey as He chose? 


Various Opinions Proposed For The Solution Of This Doubt[1411] 


These may be reduced to the following three: (1) Some said that Jesus did not receive from the Father a true 
command to die. So said Lorca, who quotes Paludanus. Afterw ard Petavius andFranzelin held this view', and among 
more recenttheologians was FatherBillot. [1412] To these must be added, with some modification. Father de la 


Taille, [1413] as we shall state farther on. 


According to this opinion, Christ was not free in things thatare commanded, either by the natural law or the positive 


law, because it is physically im possible for the comprehensor to willnotto obey. 


2) Others said that Christ received from the Father a command that determined only the substance of the death, but 
not circumstances of time, manner of death, and other conditions. Tourncty said that Christ could have been 
dispensed by His Father from this command to die. Vasquez,[1414] de Lugo, [1415] andLessius[1416] held this 
view. This second opinion is eclectic and holds with the first opinion that Christ was not free in things commanded, 
though it maintains with the third opinion that Christ received the command to die. On seeking to reconcile the 


command with free will it restricts the command to the substance of the work. 


3) There are those who say that Christ received a true and strict com m and to die, and it determined both the 
substance and the circumstances of His death. Nevertheless Christ offered Himself freely on the cross, because He 
was free not only from external constraint, but also from internal compulsion. This third opinion maintains, contrary 
to the two other opinions, that Christ was free even in things strictly commanded, both of the natural law and of the 
positive law. So say the Thomists; and also, with some qualification, St. Robert Bellarmine.[1417] and Suarez; who 
explain their view by means ofthe scientia media, which the Thomists do notadmit. The Thomists maintain that 
Christ's impeccable freedom of will is like God's freedom, whose willis both absolutely free and absolutely 
impeccable, inasmuch as God loves His own good, but He most freely loves it as the reason for loving 


creatures. [1418] But there can be no command for God. 


The secondary subject of dispute among Thomists, however, concerns the regulation of Christ's free choice, as to 
whetherit was also possibly regulated by the beatific vision, or only by the infused knowledge. This will be 


examined afterw ard. 


Thus the fundamental difference between these opinions is clearly seen, inasmuch as the first tw o opinions assert 


that Christ was not free in things commanded, whereas the third opinion declares that He was free. 


[sum mary diagram on page 446 skipped] 


Im portance of this discussion. Thomists believe that it is a grave matter to deny Christ's freedom of will in things 
commanded, because Christ is the exem plar of all virtues, and especially in the conformity of His will with the 
divine will that commands. The denialofthis freedom appears to them to be an entirely rash statement and 
somewhatofan insult to Christ. They are generally chary of detracting from the sublimity of mysteries in seeking 
for apparent clarity, which, instead of disposing a person for the contemplation of divine things, has rather the 
opposite effect. First of all. we mustbear in mind that faith is of tilings not seen, and so too is contemplation that 


proceeds from living faith, illumined by the gifts ofthe Holy Ghost. 


Hence, concerning the method to be followed by the theologian in these tilings, it must be noted first of all that most 
certain truths must not be either denied or minimized, as in the present question Christ's impeccability and His 
freedom from internal compulsion. This freedom of Christ must not be restricted, because itis the exem plar for our 


life and undoubtedly the most sublime image of God's freedom, which is both supreme and impeccable. 


But no wonder that there mustbe for us obscurity in the intimate reconciliation of these most certain truths. It is not 
obscurity of the lower order, namely, of incompatibility orabsurdity, but it is the higher obscurity ofthe mystery 
itself which is the object of faith and contemplation. Thus in the question of predestination, on the one hand it is 
certain that God does notcommand the impossible, and He makes salvation realty possible for all. On the other hand, 
it is certain that, although God's love is the cause of goodness in things, nobody would be better than another unless 
that person were loved more by God, as St. Thomas shows.[1419] Butthe intimate reconciliation of these tw o truths 
is hidden from us. because itis the reconciliation of supreme mercy, supreme justice, and supreme freedom in the 


Godhead. This intimate reconciliation can be seen only by seeing God Himself through the beatific vision. 


Thomism does not fear either logic or mystery. for logic leads us to the most sublime of God's mysteries. Thus the 


beauty of the chiaroscuro in these mysteries is apparent. 


The first two opinions that declare Christ was not free in things commanded must now be examined. 


W as Christ Truly Under Obligation To Die For Us, Because Of The Command Imposed Upon Him By' The Father? 


State of the question. That Christ had to die for us was denied by Lorca. Petavius, Franzelin, Billot, and de la Taille 
because, so they say, in such a case, He would not have been free, for. inasmuch as He was impeccable, He could 
not disobey this command. Hence they held that God, apart from the command by which Christwas compelled to 
die. in His foreknowledge disposed and decreed that order in which He knew that the Jews, through their own 
malice, would kill Christ, and that Christ, by conformity ofHis will with the divine good pleasure, whichwas not 
obligatory', freely would em brace death on the cross. Father de la Taille[ 1420] concedes to the Thomists that Christ 
was under a real moral obligation ofdying for us. but in lus opinion this obligation did not arise from the Father's 
command, for Christ contracted this obligation at the Last Supper by offering Himself to the Father to be put to 
death for us. Thus God inspires certain generous souls by way of counsel, but not of obligation, to offer themselves 
in holocaust along with Christ forthe salvation of sinners, and they contractthis obligation only after having freely 


accepted this divine inspiration, forexample, by vowing to be a victim. 


Reply. With the Thomists we say that Christ was really under obligation to die because of the command ofH is 


Father. 


Scriptural proof. Sacred Scriptures speaks in various places of commands imposed upon Christ, especially ofthe 


comm and to die. 


According to the general rule laid downby St. Augustine and commonly admitted by theologians, the words of 


Sacred Scripture are to be accepted in their literal sense when there is no incongruity. 


We read in the Gospel that Jesus says: "Therefore doth the Father love Me, because I lay down M y life, that I may 
take it up again. No mantakethit away from Me, butI lay it down of M yself, and I have power to lay it down and 
have power to take it up again. This commandment I have received of My Father. [1421] The words used by Jesus 
to express His Father's command, [1422] are always technicalterms in the New Testament, that signify divine 
commands in the strict sense. [1423] There is no reason for saying here that this is a command im properly so called; 
otherwise it could always be said, when the word "command" occurs in the Scripture, that this word is notto be 
taken in the strict sense. Moreover, these words are said by Christ before He offers Himself at the Last Supper to the 
Father to die forus. Therefore Christ did not contract the obligation of dying for us from a later oblation of Himself, 
but from the command ofthe Father. In things that are partly clear and partly obscure, whatis clear must notbe 
denied, otherwise the mystery undergoes a change if the inferior obscurity of incoherence and contradiction is 


substituted for the higher obscurity. 


Jesus also says after the Last Supper: "The prince of this world cometh, and in Me he hath not anything. But that the 
world may know that I love the Father, and as the Father hath given Me a command so do I."[1424] This text is 


concerned strictly with the command of dying for our salvation. 


Again Jesus says: "If you keep My commandment, you shallabide in My love; as L also have keptM y Father's 
commandments, and do abide in His love."[1425] In this text Christ gives the same meaning to the word 
"commandments" as imposed upon Him by His Father, and those He imposed on His apostles. But these were 
commandments in the strict sense, therefore those imposed upon Him by the Father were likewise strict 
commandments Thus Christ was the exemplar of perfect obedience. M oreover, this text is concerned not only with 
the com mandmentto die, but with all the commandments ofthe Father observed by Christ, and He observed them 
indeed freely and meritorious!}' for us. It seems im possible to reconcile this text with the thesis that affirms Christ 
was not free in things commanded. But several ofthese commandments, those that are of the naturalorder, precede 


Christ's spontaneous oblation. 


Likewise Jesus says:"Andthe Son of man indeed goeth according to that which is determined."[1426] Again Jesus 
says in the Garden of Olives: "Father, if Thou wilt, remove this chalice from Me;butyet not My will, but Thine be 
done."[1427] The Apostle declares that Christ says, when He cometh into the world: "Sacrifice and oblation Thou 
wouldst not, butabody Thou hast fitted for Me; holocausts for sin did not please Thee. Then I said: Behold I come; 
in the head ofthe bookit is written of Me that I should do Thy will. O God. "[1428] These texts concern Christ's will 


in the strict sense, and are not merely a simple counsel given to the Sonto make an oblation ofHimself for our 


salvation. 


Hence it seems impossible to exclude the notion ofa divine command from these texts of Sacred Scripture. 


Confirmation. There are other texts of Sacred Scripture that refer to Christ's obedience. St. Paul says: "He humbled 


Himself, becoming obedient unto death, even to the death of the cross. "[1429] 


A gain he says: "For as by the disobedience of one man, many were made sinners; so also by the obedience ofone, 
many shall be made just. "[1430] There is no reason to deny that these texts referto both obedience and disobedience 
in the true and strict sense of these terms. But the formal object of obedience in the strict sense of the term consists 
in the absolute command given by the superior; for counselis not of itself binding, nor does it distinguish the 


superior as such from inferiors; for equals and inferiors can also give advice as superiors can. 


Finally, in the last quoted text (Rom. 5:19). C hrist's obedience is placed in opposition to Adam's disobedience, 
w hich consisted in notcomplying with a strict command. Therefore the textrefers to obedience in the strict sense, 


which consisted in complying with a strict command. 


Furthermore itmustbe said that an appeal to God's counseldoes not help in upholding Christ's freedom; for it is also 
repugnant to Christ's supreme holiness for Him to have been able to omit or neglect the counsels of God the Father, 
especially the counselthat is dependent on the eternal decree, and is that ordained for the salvation of mankind and 
for the greater glory of God. Even apart from any command, [1431] itremains true that Christ's death with all its 
circumstances was decreed before alltime, and Christ also knew the will of His Father, and it was no less repugnant 


for Him notto be in conformity with it as to sin. 


Two theological reasons are given which show clearly that the command to die cannot be denied. 


First theological reason. It is a direct proof and it starts from the definition of command and it shows thata 


command does nottake away psychological liberty. 


Every command is given for the free fulfillment ofthe act. Thus itwould be useless and foolish for fire to be 
commanded to burn, for the heart to be commanded to beat. Hence the command that would destroy psychological 


freedom in the person obeying, would destroy the essential meaning of command. 


But the command to die forus, as a command, did not lose its essential meaning from the fact that Christ was 
im peccable. Therefore this command to die did nottake away psychologicalfreedom from Christ, or His free will as 


regards the act to which He was inclined. 


Major. It is absolutely certain, fora command does indeed take away moral liberty inasmuch as it makes the 
opposite act illicit, but it does nottake away psychologicalliberty, for it even requires this liberty in that it demands 


the free fulfillment of what is commanded. 


Minor. It is likewise certain. Thus the command given by God to the good angels to perform some ministerial work 
forHim. does not lose its nature as a command because they cannot sin. And they freely comply with this command, 
inasmuch as its object is not in every respect good so that it necessitates their will. Thus the objectofthis command 


differs from God clearly seen. 


Second theological reason. If the strict command to die for us had destroyed Christ's freedom and power to merit, 
the result would have been the same with natural commands and thus Christ would neither have been free nor 


merited in the observance of all commands ofthe natural law 


But to affirm this is to restrict Christ's freedom and merit without any reason, and it would be an excessive 


restriction, even, so it seems, derogatory to Christ's honorbecause He would no longer be the model of all virtues. 


Christ's merit mustin no way be restricted: on the contrary. itis beyond our power of conception. Hence, too. His 
freedom must not be restricted, for itis the perfect image of God's supreme and impeccable freedom. Hence the idea 


ofa command must be admitted. 


W hat Was The Scope Of This Command To Die For Us? 


Did it concern only the substance of the death, or did it include also circumstances oftime, place, manner of death, 


and similar conditions? 


As we remarked, Vasquez, de Lugo, and Lessius say that the scope of this command was only the substance ofthe 
death. Thus, inthe opinion of these theologians. CTrrist was free only concerning the circumstances of His death, and 
it was not precisely because He died that He merited, but only because He died in such a place, such a time, and 


such a maimer. 


For these theologians, the command eliminates freedom in the impeccable Christ. 


The Thomists give the following proofs of the contrary opinion. 


Scriptural proof. St. Paulsays of Christ: "He humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto death, even to the death of 
the cross for which cause God also hath exalted Him."[1432] Therefore the scope of Christ's obedience included 
even this mode of death, namely, death on the cross. Also, concerning the other circumstances, after Christ was 
apprehended by the Jews on the night of His passion, the Evangelist says: "Now all this was done that the scriptures 
ofthe prophets might be fulfilled. [1433] Even the time is included: "Before the festival day ofthe Pasch, Jesus 
knowing that His hour was come, that He should pass out ofthis world to the Father, having loved His own who 


were in the world, He loved them unto the end."[1434] 


Doctrine of the Church. The councils ofthe Catholic Church always affirmed that Christ merited our salvation by 
His passion and death and not only by the circumstances of His death. There are many texts in Sacred Scripture, 
even in the Old Testament, that confirm this assertion. Thus the prophet says: "If He shall lay down His life for sin, 
He shall see a long-lived seed."[1435] The Council of Trent says that Christ "merited justification forus by His most 
holy passion on the wood of the cross. '[1436] Allthe faithful, in all centuries, attributed our redemption to Christ's 


death, and not only to its circumstances. 


Theological proof. It mustagain be said that a command, which would take away psychological freedom, would 
destroy its own nature as a command, since it is given for the free fulfillment ofthe act. It would likewise follow 
thatthere was no merit in Christ's obedience, because He would not have been free concerning the tiling 

commanded, inasmuch as itwas commanded, and He ivould not have been free concerning the commands ofthe 


natural law. 


It cannot be said that the com mand to die was imposed upon Christ conditionally, so that whenever He wished He 
could be dispensed from it, which is the contention of Tournely. Thus there would be absolutely no merit in Christ's 
obedience, orat least hardly any at all; for there is scarcely any obedience in a subordinate who is given freedom of 
choice so as to be able at any time to obtain a dispensation. Moreover, the work of our redemption would be 


attributed moreto Christ's human will than to the divine will, which is an unbefitting condition. 


Finally, the precepts of the naturallaw do not depend on Christ's acceptance of them, nor do they allow ofa 
dispensation, and yet He observed them freely and meritoriously, saying: "Ifyou keep My commandments you shall 


abide in My love; as I also have kept My Father's commandments. "[1437] 


Hence the first tw o above-mentioned opinions: (1) have no basis in the Sacred Scriptures but, on the contrary, are 
rather in opposition to the testimony of Scripture; (2) they are false in presupposing a command that destroys 
psychological liberty whereas, on the contrary', the command presupposes this liberty ; (3) they are useless as a 
means of reconciliation between Christ's freedom and His impeccability concerning the precepts ofthe natural law; 
(4) they unduly restrict the freedom and merit of Christ, who no longer would be the model ofall virtues, and 
especially of perfect obedience. Thus they do not solve the difficulty but seek to escape from it. They do not ascend 


to a certain understanding of the mystery' in this problem, but rather descend to merely human concepts of this 


mystery. Thus truth is sought, not so much by a penetration of the principles involved, butrather by a quasi- 


mechanical translocation of the element of the problem. 


Principal Question 


Positing the precepts of the natural law, and the strict command to die, how could Christ, who was impeccable, and 
free not only from internal compulsion but also from external constraint, perform a free and meritorious actin 


obeying? 


The fact that Christ's freedom is compatible with His impeccability. notwithstanding the command, is expressed in 
the very words our Lord uttered, as recorded in the Gospel: "I lay down My life, that I may take it again. No man 
takethit away from Me, but I lay it down of My self, and I have power [freedom] to lay it down and I have power to 


take it up again."[1438] 


The difficulty in explaining the compatibility of Christ's freedom with His impeccability is, as we already 
said,[1439] that He could either disobey the command, and so could commit sin, or He could not disobey , and so He 


was not free, and His obedience was not meritorious. 


Prerequisites. In the solution of this difficulty, there being a real command, severalrequirements are to be noted. 


1) Liberty' of exercise alone suffices to preserve intact the essence of free will because by it man is sufficiently 
master of Iris act, which he can do or not do: the essence of free will does not require liberty of specification[1440] 


either of contraries, as in the case of loving and hating, or of disparities, choosing for the end this means or another. 


2) The power and freedom to commit sin is not required for real freedom of will; it is rather a sign of freedom, as a 
disease is a sign of life. This freedom to sin pertains to tire defectibility of our nature and is therefore an 

im perfection in freedom. Itis nowise found eitherin God orin the blessed. God is both supremely free and 
absolutely impeccable. But Christ's human freedom must be the most perfect image of divine freedom. This calls for 
most special consideration,[1441] namely, that the impeccable God possesses this freedom only for what is good, 
but He created most freely. There is a certain fitness in His act of creating, inasmuch as good is self-diffusive; but 
He is most free in creating, so that neither His goodness nor His wisdom would have been less if He had not created. 


He is not better because He created the universe and because He sentus His only-begotten Son. 


3)Notto obey can be taken either as a privation or as merely' a negation. As a privation it signifies the omission of 
obedience that is of obligation, ora sin of disobedience, and this is therefore strictly to disobey rather than to obey. 
But taken in the negative sense, it signifies simply the absence of obedience, as when a person performs an actthat 
is notcommanded, as in the case of sleeping; and this is rather notto obey than to disobey; not to obey in the sense 
ofa privation is to combine the omission of obedience with the command. W hereas not to obey in the negative sense 


is notto perform the act, prescinding from the idea of a command.[1442] 


Thus that God does not preserve a creature in doing what is good and permits the beginning ofthe first sin is 
something that is not good, but it is not the evil of punishment. On the contrary. the divine denial of efficacious 
grace is a punishment that presupposes guilt, at least the beginning ofthe first sin. [1443] In all these most difficult 
questions, we must carefully distinguish between negation and privation. But as evil is the privation of a good that 
one oughtto have, so the denial ofa good that is not due to a person is notan evil; for example, that God does not 
preserve a certain creature in the performance of good at this very momentand in the present circumstances. For He 
is notbound to preserve every' creature in the performance of good, otherwise He could not permit sin since this 


would be impossible and what is liable to fail would never fail. 


Hence it must be said of Christ, who was impeccable, that He was incapable of not obeying in the privative sense, 
because in such a case He would have been able to sin; He was not only sinless but absolutely impeccable, justas 


He notonly never erred, but He was infallible. 


It remains for us to examine whether He could not obey in the negative sense, prescinding from the idea ofa 


command, carefully bearing in mind the distinction between privation and negation. 


4) It is presupposed that death on the cross for our salvation has intrinsically no necessary connection, atthe moment 
and in the present circumstances, with Christ's will, or with His enjoyment of the beatific vision. The present object 
differs from others that necessarily move the will as regards their specification, such as being, living, and 


understanding, if considered in themselves, without any aimexed incongruity. 


5) It is presupposed that a command is merely extrinsic to the will and nowise interiorly changes it, so thatthe will 

w hich before the command is presupposed to be psychologically free, after the giving ofthe command remains 
psychologic ally free, since a command cannotbe given about necessary things. In fact, itis presupposed that God, in 
commanding His Son to die, atthe same time willed that He should submitto death by obeying freely and thus 
meriting. Fora command is given for the free fulfillment ofthe act; if it were to destroy this freedom, as stated 
above, it would destroy the very nature of a command. The distinction between psychological freedom and moral 
freedom is a common sense distinction w hich all understand; fora command thatis a moral obligation is morally 
binding so that the act thatis opposed to it is illicit or forbidden; butthe command does nottake away psychological 
freedom either as regards the exercise ofthe actoras regards its specification, and this psychological freedom or 


free will remains either in sin freely committed against the command, or inthe free fulfillment ofthe command. 


6) The common distinction of Thomists in the matter of helps in general are presupposed, such as necessity of 
consequence or hypotheticalnecessity and necessity of consequent or absolute necessity, as also the divided and 
composite senses, distinctions given by St. Thomas elsewhere, [1444] inwhichhe showsthatif I see Peter running, 
he must necessarily run, by a necessity of consequence but not of consequent, for he runs freely; but itis necessary 
for him to run as long as he is running and while I see him running, because as Aristotle says: "Everything that is, 


while it is, mustbe."[1445] 


Likewise Peter must sit while he is sitting, that is, he cannotcombine sitting with standing, or both sit and not sit in 
the composite sense; but while sitting he is able to stand, in the divided sense, thatis, while sitting he retains the real 
power of standing, but not the act of standing; likewise, while sleeping he retains the real power of seeing and is not 


blind. 


It remains, therefore, forus to see whether Christ's impeccability enabled Him notto obey in the negative or divided 
sense; so that, when He obeyed, His act of obedience was necessary by a necessity of consequence or hypothetical 


necessity, but notby a necessity of consequent or absolute necessity. 


W ith these prerequisites, it mustbe shown in what the freedom of Christ's im peccability consists: (1) in its relation 
to God's impeccable freedom, of which itis the most pure created image; and (2) in its relation to command, 


especially the com mand to die for our salvation. 


Christ's Im peccable Freedom Inasmuch As It Is The Most Pure Image Of The Uncreated Im peccable Freedom 


It is evident that God nowise is free to sin, that is, He cannotturn away from Himself, from His infinite goodness 
which He necessarily loves. Nevertheless He is supremely free in what pertains to good, as regards His goodness 
inasmuch as it is the reason ofHis love for creatures, orthe reason for the communication, diffusion, and 


manifestation of His goodness. These assertions are of faith as defined by the Vatican Council. [1446] 


There is indeed a mystery in this, namely, although it was truly fitting that God create the world, inasmuch as good 
and especially the supreme good is self-diffusive, yet God created with such absolute freedom that He could have 

most properly not created; it would not have been improper if He had not created. W hatever Leibnitz may say, God 
would not have been deficient either in wisdom or goodness if He had not created. [1447] God is neither greater nor 


better for having created the universe. 
Likewise, although it was truly fitting for God to have raised the human race and the angels to the life of grace, yet 
He could have not so raised them. Also, although it was truly fitting that God sentHis Son into the world for our 


redemption, it was in His power notto have willed the redemptive Incarnation. 


St. Thomas explains elsew here the two aspects ofthis mystery ofuncreated freedom.[1448] 


The fittingness of creation, as also the fittingness ofthe Incarnation, is apparent from the fact that good is self- 
diffusive. As St. Thomas says: "Ifnatural things, so far as they are perfect, communicate their good to others, much 
more does it appertain to the divine will to communicate by likeness its own good to others, as muchas 


possible. "[1449] 


The fitness of creation that has its foundation in the aforesaid principle appears of such importance that Leibnitz, and 
several philosophers before him. said: "If God had notcreated, He would have been neither infinitely good nor 


infinitely wise. "[1450] 


Nevertheless the Vatican Council defined it to be of faith that "God with absolute freedom ofcounsel 

created. "[1451] St. Thomas explains this assertion as follows: "The divine will has a necessary relation to the divine 
goodness, which is its proper object. Hence God w ills His own goodness necessarily.... But God wills things apart 
from Himself so far as they are ordered to His own goodness, as theirend.... Hence, since the goodness of God is 
perfect and can exist without other things, inasmuch as no perfection can accrue to Him from them, it follows that 


His willing things apart from Himself is not absolutely necessary. "[1452] 


Hence we can present the argumentin the following syllogistic form. 


God is free, notto love His goodness in itself, but inasmuch as it is the reason for His loving creatures, which have 
no right to being. And although God is infinitely good and wise, He does not become better from the fact that He 
willed most freely to create. Thus, He enjoys supreme freedom as well as im peccability, namely, supreme freedom 


in what appertains only to good. 


But the human will of Christ is the most pure reflection of the uncreated will, inasmuch as it is the human will of the 
incarnate Son of God. Therefore the human will of Christ mustbe likewise both im peccable and most free, not 
indeed in its relation to the divine goodness considered in itself and clearly seen, butin its relation to the divine 
goodness inasmuch as itis the reason for His loving creatures. There is no reason for surprise that there is a mystery 


in this, just as there is a mystery in uncreated freedom. 


In other words. Christ as man, was not free to sin, for this results from a certain dcfcctibility in our nature. He was 
truly not only sinless, but absolutely impeccable, and this for three reasons: (1) because of the hypostatic union; (2) 


because of the inamissible fullness of grace; (3) because of His having the beatific vision. 


Strictly speaking, on account of the beatific vision, Christ necessarily loved the divine goodness clearly seen as it is 
in itself, and this act of love was indeed spontaneous, though it transcended freedom; but, like God. He freely loved 
the divine goodness, inasmuch as it is the reason for God's love of creatures. The mystery, indeed, is that for God to 


create is so fitting that notto create would be unfitting, and there is a similar mystery in Christ's human will. 


However, there is a special difficulty to be explained. For God. though it is fitting for Him to create, there is no 
command. On the contrary, Christ was bound to obey the commands of His Father, even the command to die for our 
salvation. Itis, indeed, easy to understand that, just as God most freely chose whom He wills for eternal salvation. 
Christ freely chose and called certain fishermen in preference to others for the grace of the apostolate. But it is very 
difficult to understand how He was free in the observance ofHis Father's commands. The whole difficulty, as we 
say, concerns the command; for if Christ could refrain from performing the act commanded. He could sin, for He 
was perhaps sinless but not impeccable. But if He could not refrain from performing the act commanded, then He 
was not free, and therefore He could not merit for us. This dilemma is the Thermopylae oftheology,just as is the 
difficulty of defending the reconciliation of God's foreknowledge with free will, especially with true culpability in 


the sinner. 


Solution 


Christ, though impeccable, was free as regards the commands of His Father, especially concerning the command to 


die for our salvation. 


The argument for reconciling freedom with the commands imposed upon the impeccable Christ may be reduced to 


the following syllogism. 


A command in the strict sense does not indeed leave the will morally free, in that it imposes an obligation, but it 
does leave it psychologically free: in fact, of itself the command is given for the free fulfillment of the act. and, if it 


w ere to destroy this psychological freedom, it would destroy its very nature as a command. 


But before the command, Christ has psychologicaland impeccable freedom of will, a freedom, as was stated, that is 
the most pure reflection of the uncreated freedom concerning those things that are not necessarily and intrinsically 


comrected, hic et nunc, with beatitude. 


Therefore this psychologicalfreedom is not destroyed by the commands ofthe Father, otherwise these commands 


would lose their very nature as such. 


The major is evident from what has been said. 


Explanation of minor. Indeed Christ's love for God clearly seen, as the ultimate end. and the means that are 
intrinsically and necessarily connected hic et nunc with this end, such as being, life, understanding, are not a free act 
buta necessary one; yet He freely loves the means that are only accidentally connected with the ultimate end 
because of an extrinsic command. There is. indeed, a speculative-practicaljudgment arising from the command, 
namely, this mustbe done;[1453] but the practico-practicaljudgment, namely, death on the cross here and now is 
simply to be loved, remains undetermined because of the indifferent merits of the object; for the object commanded 
is notuniversally good, but is good in a certain sense as being useful for the salvation of man, and as being 


commanded; and in another sense it is not good, on account ofthe horrible pain it involves. 


For the formation ofthis practico-practicaljudgment, namely, death on the cross is here and now simply to be loved, 
there mustbe an actual preference for the offering of this holocaust, or there must be an intervention ofthe free will. 
But there is befitting intervention of Christ's will, because the will of Christ, who is impeccable, is absolutely 
upright. Hence this ultimate practicaljudgment and the subsequent choice are necessary only by a necessity of 
consequence or of infallibility, but notby a necessity of consequent. There remains, therefore, liberty of exercise 
between willing to obey and not willing to obey in the negative sense, or refusing death in itself, but notbetween 
willing to obey and not willing to obey, in the privative sense, or refusing death as a command. Experience itself 
makes sufficiently clear the distinction between not obeying in the negative sense and not obeying in the privative 
sense. Forifa superior were to command a mostobedient religious something truly difficult, for example, notto go 
on a long journey to give the last absolution to his mostbeloved spiritual son, whom another priest will be able to 
assist in this case, then this obedient religious is right in feeling sad because it would be mostsweetfor him to assist 
his spiritual son who is dying and clamoring for him. Nevertheless, because he is obedient, he is noteven inclined to 
do so against the command of his superior, that is, not to obey in the privative sense. On the contrary, another less 
obedient religious in this case, not only would be right in feeling sad, but w ould be inclined notto obey in the 


privative sense, and perhaps would not sufficiently resist the tem ptation. 


A good religious would wish to perform this ministerial actin itself, but not inasmuch as it is forbidden. Likewise 
Christ could refuse death in itself, and it made Him sad; but He could not refuse death inasmuch as it was 
commanded nordid it make Him sad inasmuch as it was commanded. Therefore this distinction is not merely a 


subtle play upon words, buthas its manifest foundation in something psychological. 


This problem is made clear for us in two most exalted examples ofobedience: Abraham's obedience and that ofthe 


Blessed Virgin Mary on Calvary. 


When Abraham had to prepare to sacrifice his son, he did noteven think ofthe possibility of notobeying; he 
immediately was disposed to obey. Nevertheless he saw very clearly that the object of this act was in one aspect 
good, and in another aspect not good, even repugnantto natural paternal love. Therefore in the formation of the 
ultimate and determinate practicaljudgment, namely, this is for me here and now good, notonly relatively but 
absolutely, and to be done, although it is most difficult, in the formation ofthis ultimate practicaljudgment, which 
directs the choice, Abraham's free will had to intervene, so thatthe former aspect ofthe object might prevail over the 


latter; but Abraham's will, moved by efficacious grace, befittingly intervened, freely indeed, and heroically. He 


could obey and not obey in the negative sense: in fact, because he was notimpeccable, he could disobey in the 
privative sense by an act of disobedience orat least by a sin of omission, but he did noteven think ofthis. So 
immediate, holy, and most meritorious was his obedience that he became forall posterity an example of both heroic 


obedience and perfect faith. 


In this example we find verified what is said about free will in the twenty-four Thomistic theses proposed by the 
Sacred Congregation of Studies. The twenty-first reads: "The will that is free in its choice follows thejudgment of 
reason, but that this judgment be the last and that another in opposition to it be not subsumed, this is effected by the 


free will, in accepting or not accepting this intellectual direction." 


The Blessed Virgin M aty on Calvary gave us another example of heroic obedience. When she had to gix c her 
consentto the immolation of her Son, she did noteven think of the possibility of disobedience or of deliberately 


praying that it may not happen. 


Yet she most clearly saw that the object of this act of obedience was in one aspect good for our salvation, and in 
another aspectitwas a very great affliction to her maternal heart. To form the ultimate practicaljudgment which 
directs the choice, the free will of the Blessed Virgin Mary mustintervene, so thatone aspect ofthe object may 
predominate over the other. But under the influence of efficacious grace and the special assistance of the Holy Ghost, 
by which she was preserved from even the least stain of sin, the will ofthe Blessed Virgin intervened most 


befittingly, freely indeed and heroically, so that she became forever the Queen of martyrs. 


In these two examples, we have a clarification of the problem concerning Christ's impeccable freedom which is 
increasingly seen to be the most perfect reflection of God's im peccable freedom. Itis freedom for good and not for 
evil, namely. free will confirmed in good.[1454] as St. Thomas with the greatest of wisdom and brevity had said in 


the present article. 


Confirmation. If this were not true, the blessed would not retain their freedom concerning those tilings that are not 
necessarily and intrinsically connected with beatitude. Itis the common opinion among theologians, however, that 
the blessed, forexample, St. Dominic, by necessarily loving God's goodness clearly seen, freely loves this son of his 
living onthis earth and freely prays to obtain for him this orthat grace. Eventhough God were to command St. 
Dominic to pray forthis religious, he would still freely! pray for him, because the command that is given for the free 
fulfillment ofthe act cannot destroy the psychological freedom ofthis act, for then the very nature ofthe command 
would be destroyed. Thus allthe blessed are impeccable and yetthey retain their freedom concerning certain things, 
but for good and not for evil. Such was the case for Christhere below. Butthe saints no longer merit because they 


are no longer wayfarers. 


Solution Of Objections 


If we posit the certainty of command to die forus. we say that Christ, who was impeccable, did not obey freely. 


Therefore the thesis is false. I prove it. 


First objection. Anyone freely wills anything when he is able not to will it. But. posited the certainty to die forus. 
Christ, who was impeccable, had to will to die for us. Therefore, posited the certainty to die forus, Christ, who was 


im peccable, did not obey freely. 


Reply. I distinguish the major: that anyone freely wills anything when he is able at least in one aspect of the object 
notto will it, this I concede; thatanyone mustbe able notto will anything in every aspect of the object, I deny. I 
contradistinguish the minor: Christ had to will death as commanded, I concede; death in itself, that I deny; for this 
the object was not universally good, and the factthatit was also commanded did not change the nature of this object, 


and, through taking away moralliberty by imposing this obligation, nevertheless the command leftthe will free. 


I insist. But Christ, posited the certainty ofthe command, was incapable of notwilling death in itself. Therefore the 


difficulty remains. 


Proof. Christ, who was impeccable, could not disobey. But if, the certainty of the command to die being posited, He 
had not willed death in itself, then He would have disobeyed. Therefore, posited the certainty of this command, He 


had to will death in itself. 


Reply. I distinguish the major: Christ, who was impeccable, had to obey in the privative sense, this I concede; in the 
negative sense, that I deny. I contradistinguish the minor. So thatHe would have disobeyed in the negative sense, 


this I concede; in the privative sense, that I deny. 


Explanation. Inasmuch as Christ was indeed impeccable, He did not have the pow er to sin, noteven by omission; 
butthis freedom as regards specification of the object that is a contrary to either good or evil, is not required for free 
will. But He was capable of notobeying in the negative sense, because the supervening command, as stated, being 
quasi-extrinsic to the will, did notchange the will psychologically and is given for the free fulfillment ofthe act. Not 


even Christ could sin in sensu diviso (as we can), but He was capable of not obeying in the negative sense. 


Again I insist. But Christ was also incapable of disobeying in the negative sense, though this was not disobedience 


in the privative sense. Therefore the difficulty remains. 


Proof. Notto obey in the negative sense is to separate the refusalto die from the command to die for us. But Christ, 
who was impeccable, could not separate the refusalto die from this command, orrid Himself of the command. 
Therefore Christ, who was impeccable, was incapable of notobeying in the negative sense, though this was not 


disobedience in the privative sense. 


Reply. I distinguish the major. That not to obey in the negative sense is a positive separation, a quasi-separation of 
the refusal of death from the command to die, this I deny; that it is a precise separation of the refusalto die from the 


comm and to die, this I concede. I contradistinguish the minor in the same way. 


I explain the distinction. In a true and good object, the intellect in attaining to truth does not separate it from the 
good, for there is only a distinction of reason between them, but it prescinds from the good; there is nothing more 
possible to prescind from than the formal object of a faculty. Likewise we cannot separate essence from existence, 
but we consider existence to be a contingent predicate of whatsoever creature, and that before the consideration of 
our mind, a creature is not its existence, and that its essence is really distinct from it. Therefore the notion of 


existence can be prescinded from that of essence without separating them. 


M oreover, it sufficed for Christ's freedom that He could posit the refusalto die considered in itself, prescinding from 
the com mand, because the act was specified by an object that does not infallibly abstractthe will, and the 
superadded command did not change the nature either ofthe specificative object or of the specified act; butthe 
nominalists do not understand this, for they consider solely the concrete actbut not its nature thatis specified by the 
object. Moreover, it would follow from the denial of what has been said that the angels would not comply freely 
with God's commands; thatthe angel Gabriel did not come freely to the Blessed Virgin on the day ofthe 


Annunciation. 


Hence Christ obeyed freely, not in this sense, that He could go against the command, but in this sense, that He had 
the power notto do what, because of another only, was commanded. Thus Christfreely obeyed the command to die 


for us by liberty of exercise. 


M oreover, it must be noted that these objections presuppose the Molinist definition of psychologicalfreedom ; 


namely, a faculty that, presupposed all things required as prerequisite for acting, itcan still act and not act. 


The Thomists in their treatises on free choice[ 1455] most wisely distinguish by saying that psychologicalfreedom is 
a faculty that, presupposed what is required by a priority of time for acting, can still act or not act, even in sensu 
composito; but, presupposed allthatis required only by a priority of nature, such as the divine efficacious motion 


and the ultimate practicaljudgment, it can still act or notact only in sensu diviso, that is, under the divine 


efficacious motion to actthere remains only the power not to act. [1456] 


Finally, it must be noted that liberty of equilibrium is ofrare occurrence, and itis not at all required for free will. 


Liberty ofequilibrium is that which exists between two goods that are equally eligible, so that there is no reason 


why one is more to be preferred than the other. This is the very ideal of freedom, as when a workman constructs a 
wall of absolutely equal stones, he most freely takes one stone for the highest part of the wall and another for the 
low est. Thus God could have chosen and predestined Judas in preference to Peterin accordance with His most free 


good pleasure. [1457] 


But generally freedom is found without this perfect equilibrium as to choice, as when a man c hooses honest good in 
preference to delectable and dishonest good. Honest good is absolutely good and qualifiedly not good, and the 


converse is true for merely apparent good. 


Hence freedom is defined[ 1458] as the dominating indifference ofthe will concerning an object that is not 
universally good. St. Thomas does not say, concerning an object that is equally good under one aspect and not good 
under another; even though the object may appear far more lovable than what is lacking in some good, as God not 


yetclearly seen, freedom remains intact. 


Moreover, our mind does not pass from the speculative-practicaljudgment, namely, to see the better things and 
approve of them, to the practico-practicaljudgment, but I follow the worse, judging practically here and now that 
they must be chosen, unless our will already begins to be attracted actually by the object which de facto is chosen, 


and which thus appears to me here and now as absolutely good, although to be sure, if it concerns a sinfulobject, it 


is good only in a qualified sense. 


Hence it is false to say thatanyone is said freely to will anything for which the will already has an actual affection, 
when the will has the power notto will it even though this incipient actual affection of the will for this same object 
remains. This actual incipient affection must be repressed so that here and now this objectbe repudiated. Thus anger 


must be repressed for correctjudgment. 


The adulterer never gives up the sin of adultery unless the actual affection for itis given up and yet, though this 


affection for it remains, the sin is freely committed. 


Similarly, in the present case, Christ refrained from obeying only when there was no command and yet. posited this 
command, He obeyed freely. Hence He freely willed death as commanded, although He was obliged to will it 
inasmuch as it was commanded, that is, although He could not commit sin. Thus He could obey in the negative 


sense, but not in the privative sense. 


This distinction, however, is notunderstood by the nominalists because they consider only the fact, for example, 
either of obeying or of disobeying, and notthe very nature of the fact, in our case the very nature ofthe free act that 
is specified by an object thatis notin every respect good. There isavery great difference between their mental 
attitude concerning this problem and that ofthe truly speculative theologian. Their approach turns the mind away 


from the contem plation of divine things rather than disposing for it. 


The distinction remains intactbetween disobeying in the privative sense and disobeying in the negative sense, which 


was explained analogically by examples taken from the lives of Abraham and the Blessed Virgin M ary. 


Other objections concern the commandment of loving God, and other natural commandments of the Decalogue, 


especially negative commandments. In such cases the problem presents greater difficulty. 


Objection. The blessed mustlove God clearly seen, even as regards the exercise ofthe act. But Christalready on 


earth enjoyed the beatific vision. Therefore He was notfree concerning the command to love God. 


The Thomists reply in two ways to this objection. 


1) Capreolus, Francis Sylvester (Ferrariensis), Medina, and Soto say that the love of God in Christ, inasmuch as it 
was regulated by the beatific knowledge, was a necessary act, this I concede; thatthe love of God as regulated by the 
infused knowledge was a necessary act, this I deny. Thus there are two acts, or two kinds of love, which are 
specifically distinct, not substantially, but modally, on account of the twofold regulation, although they proceed 


from the same infused virtue of charity, concerning the same object, buttaken in a different sense. 


But this modal distinction suffices so thatthese two acts may be both present, one as a necessary act, the otheras a 


free act. 


Thus itis at least probable that Christ merited, not only by loving creatures for God's sake, butby loving God in 


Himself and for His own sake as known, not by the beatific vision, but by the infused knowledge. 


However, even though this probable solution were nottrue, there would be this second solution, thatmust 


immediately be explained. 


2) John of St. Thomas, who thinks both solutions are probable, and Alvarez and Gonet say that in the same actof 
love that is regulated by the beatific vision, there is a double termination: the firstterminates in the divine goodness 
considered in itself, inasmuch as it is the reason for loving God and His necessary perfections; the second terminates 
in the divine goodness, inasmuch as itis the reason for loving creatures orthe means notessentially and intrinsically 


necessary for the preservation of happiness. 


Proof. Thus, according to the teaching of St. Thomas,[1459] God's uncreated love is necessary as regards His own 
goodness, and free as regards this same goodness, in that it is the reason for His loving creatures, inasmuch as 

"God's goodness, which is infinite in perfection, can exist without other things, '[1460] Butthis twofold termination 
is not incompatible with Christ's created love as regulated by the beatific vision; for even as regards this created love, 
creatures are not necessarily and intrinsically connected with the possession of God clearly seen. John of St. Thomas 
says: "It is befitting forthe same act to be free and necessary, but from different points of view, as is evident in the 
act of beatific love, which, as it refers to God, is necessary, but as it refers to creatures is free."[1461] Thus the saints 
in heaven, whereas they necessarily love God clearly seen, freely pray forthis orthat wayfarer, requesting for sucha 


person this or that grace. 


In fact, this free act that is regulated by the beatific vision could have been meritorious as long as Christwas both 
wayfarer and com prehensor; because the subject in question was still a wayfarer, this act was not only free, but 


meritorious.[1462] This second solution appears to us to be more probable. 


Therefore Christ's impeccability is compatible with His freedom even in things commanded. Therefore His freedom 
and His merit must notbe restricted. It suffices to bear in mind: (1) that Christ's will is the most pure reflection of 
God's will that is both absolutely impeccable and absolutely free as regards creatures; (2) that, although the 
command takes away moralfreedom, it does nottake away psychologicalfreedom concerning the means that are 
not necessarily, intrinsically, and evidently connected here and now with beatitude. In fact, every command 
presupposes this psychologicalfreedom, inasmuch as itis directed for the free fulfillment ofthe act, and if it were to 


take away this freedom, then it would destroy its own nature as command. 


These two truths are mostcommonly accepted. 


Thus the mystery indeed remains, but contradiction is avoided, and Christ is the most perfect modelof free and 
meritorious obedience to the divine commands. Onthe contrary, the otherexplanations unduly restrict Christ's 
freedom and merit to those things that are notcommanded. Thus they do not solve the question of Christ's freedom 


and merit, but either take it away or avoid it. 


Corollary. But if Christ's freedom remains notwithstanding that there are three causes for His impeccability, namely, 
the hypostatic union, the fullness of inamissible grace, and the beatific vision, and notwithstanding the fact that He 
always received efficacious grace which is intrinsically efficacious, a fortiori our freedom remains intact under the 
influence of intrinsically efficacious grace; but we have the powerto sin, which Christ did not have. Under the 
influence ofthis grace the free will has the power to refuse its consent if it so wills, but under this influence it never 


wishes to refuse its consent. 


Fifth Article: W hether The Will Of Christ Was Altogether Conformed To The Divine Will In The Things W illed 


State ofthe question. This doubt arises because we read in the Gospel that Christ as man somehow did not will His 


own death, yet He evidently willed it by His divine will. Hence the following words of Christ: "notas I w ill, but as 


Thou wilt, [1463] mustbe reconciled with the above-expounded principles, namely, that Christ's charity was most 


perfect, the resultof which is thatHis will was most perfectly in conformity with the divine will. Christwas also 


com prehensor, but comprehensors willonly what God wills, otherwise they would not be blessed. 


Reply. The rational will in Christ, considered after the manner of reason, as the absolute and efficacious will in that 
it was free, always was in conformity with the divine will, even in material things willed; it was not so, however, 


with either the sensualwill, orthe will considered after the manner of nature. 


This is also the view of St. Augustine, who is quoted in the counterargument. 


Proof of first part. Our Lord Himself says: "Not as I will, but as Thou wilt. "[1464] Christ, indeed, by His will as 
reason, because ofHis supreme charity that was illumined by the beatific vision, deliberately, absolutely, and 


efficaciously willed the divine will to be fulfilled, thatis, He willed to die aviolent death for our salvation. 


Proof of second part. St. Thomas says: "Now itwas said above (q. 14, a. I, ad 2) thatby a certain dispensation, the 
Son of God before His passion allowed His flesh to do and suffer what belonged to it.... But it is plain thatthe will 
of sensuality, which is called will by participation, naturally shrinks from sensible pains and bodily hurt. In like 
manner the will as nature turns from those things that are against nature, "[1465] which attimes are chosen fora 


higher end. 


Reply to third objection. Christ was still a wayfarer and was passible in the flesh, although He was enjoying God in 


the mind. 


Doubt. Can it be admitted that in Christ's will as reason, there were certain inefficacious and im perfect acts notin 
conformity with the divine will in material things willed, for example, concerning death on the cross, yet so that 


such an actwas nota voluntary im perfection? 


Reply. Several Thomists. such as Billuart, see no repugnance in this: that Christ could by His will as reason, shrink 
inefficaciously from death, not precisely as harmful to nature, but inasmuch as it presupposed several sins of the 

Jews, and others that united result therefrom. Thus from supreme charity He inefficaciously willed the salvation of 
all men; in fact, these acts can be declared also to be in conformity with the divine will, that is, to the inefficacious 


will. 


Thus Christ's efficacious human willwas always in conformity with the divine efficacious will, and Christ's 


inefficacious humanwill was always in conformity with the inefficacious divine will. 


Sixth Article: Whether There Was Contrariety Of Wills In Christ 


State of the question. The purpose of this article is to explain that diversity of wills, which was discussed in the 
preceding article, was not such as to induce realcontrariety, either between the divine will and the human will, or 
between the human will and the sensitive appetite; because the diverse movements ofthese wills, although they are 


sometimes concerned aboutthe same thing, yetthey are considered under different aspects. 


Reply. There was no contrariety of wills in Christ. Itis of faith, having been decided in the Third Council of 
Constantinople, and quoted in the counterargument of the article, the councildeclaring: "We confess tw o natural 
wills, not in opposition..., butfollowing His human will, and neither withstanding nor striving against but rather 


being subjectto His divine and omnipotent will. "[1466] 


Theological proof. Contrariety is opposition in the same subject and for the same reason. Butthis opposition was not 
in Christ, for the sensual will and the natural will shrank from death as harmful to nature, whereas the divine will 


and the rational will, in that it was free, willed death as good for the human race. 


Moreover, Christby His divine will and His rational will willed that both His sensualwill and His natural will be 


moved according to the inclination of each, yet so thatthere be no deordination in them. 


CHAPTER XXI: QUESTION 19: CHRIST'S OPERATION AND HIS MERITS 


After considering the two wills in Christ, which are principles of action, the four articles of this question discuss His 


diverse operations. 


1) Whether in Christ there is only one or several operations ofthe Godhead and manhood. 


2) Whether in Christ there are severaloperations ofthe human nature. 


3) W hether Christ by His human operation merited anything for Himself. 


4) W hether He merited anything for us by it. 


First Article: W hether In Christ There Is Only One Operation Of The Godhead And Manhood 


The principal conclusion of this article is that there arc two operations in Christ, one ofthe human nature, the other 
ofthe divine nature. It is of faith, decided in the Third Council of Constantinople, against Monothelitism as quoted 
in the body of this article.[1467] 


Theological proof. It is evident, for operations follow forms, which are principles of action. But in Christ there are 


two principles of action, namely, two distinct natures and two wills. Therefore in Christ there are diverse operations. 


Confirmation. The Scripture says that Christ was obedient and merited. But He could neither obey nor merit by the 
divine will. Therefore He obeyed and merited by the human will that was in conformity with the divine will. 


Manifestly obedience and merit presuppose subordination ofthe lower will to the higher will. 


Second conclusion. Nevertheless the divine nature operates by means of the human nature, using it as an instrument. 


Thus Christ as man in His ministry' worked miracles, and the principal cause of these can be only God. [1468] 


Reply to fifth objection. It is pointed out that the two operations concurred even in these miracles; there was, for 
example, in the healing of the leper the proper operation of Christ's human nature, namely, contact with the body of 


the leper, and the divine operation, namely, the miraculous healing ofthe leper. 


Corollary. We distinguish between three kinds of operations in Christ. Some are merely divine, such as creation and 
conservation. Some are merely human, namely, those which Christ performed by the power of His own human 
nature, such as eating, drinking, weeping, deliberating. Some are mixed, namely, those to which each nature 
contributes, the divine as the principal cause, the human as the instrumental cause, such as the raising of Lazarus, 
sight given to the man born blind, and others ofthis nature. The strictly miraculous operation, forexample, the 
raising of the dead to life, is indeed one operation, which depends on God as the principal cause and on the human 
nature of Christ as the instrument in conjunction with it. But even in such a case there is at the same time the 
operation that belongs properly to the instalment, wliich does not exceed its own power, such as shouting, touching, 
speaking. This operation disposes forthe effect of the principal agent, either producing its own disposition to be 
accomplished in the subject, as the pen contributes the ink, or acting only in a dispositive way, as the trumpet 


transmits the sound in a certain direction rather than in another. 


W hat is the theandric or God-man operation? 


St. Thomas explains this term in his reply to the first objection where he says: "Dionysius places in Christa 
theandric. that is a God-man-like or divino-human operation notby any confusion ofthe operations or powers of 
both natures, but inasmuch as His divine operation employs the human, and his human operation shares in the power 
ofthe divine as when He healed the leper with a touch." Then there are two subordinated operations, namely, the 
touch that need not be miraculous, and the actual miraculous healing, which proceeds from God as the principal 
cause and from Christ's human nature as the instrumentalcause. Yet it must furthermore be remarked that the very' 
action alone of Christ's human will is usually called in another sense theandric on account of the infinite value it 


derives from the divine suppositum that is the agent which operates. Thus it is said that Christ's meritorious and 


satisfactory acts were theandric in this sense, thatthey proceeded both from His human will and from His divine 
personality. And herein consists the essence ofthe very mystery ofRedemption, in that the infinite value ofthese 
theandric acts of Christ, which are called theandric because ofthe suppositum or divine person of the Word 


incarnate, who operates through Christ's most holy soul. 


Second Article: Whether In Christ There Are Several Human Operations 


Reply. St. Thomas says: "Much more than in any other man whatsoever, there is one operation in Christ." The sense 
is that according to the human nature there is in Christ one principle of free operation, to which every action of 
Christas man was attributed as to the subject and was subordinated. For "there was inHim no motion ofthe 
sensitive part which was not ordered by reason. Even the natural and bodily operations pertained in some respects to 
His will, inasmuch as it was His will that His flesh should do and suffer what belonged to it, as stated above, "[1469] 


but without any deordination. 


Third Article: Whether The Human Action Of Christ Could Be Meritorious To Him 


State of the question. St. Thomas presupposes that Christ could have merited, [1470] and in the present article he 


teaches what He merited for Himself, and in the subsequent article what He merited forus. 


Reply. The Council of Trent in its sixth session, the seventh chapter, defined itto be of faith that Christ truly and 
properly merited, and in the tenth canon of this session expressly stated that Christ was the meritorious cause of our 


justification. [1471] 


Scriptural proof. The New Testament establishes clearly the fact that Christ merited something for Himself. St. Paul 
says that Christ's exaltation is the reward of His humility and obedience, as in the following text: "He humbled 
Himself, becoming obedient unto death... for which cause God also hath exalted Him."[1472] Therefore He merited 
His exaltation by obeying, and so He merited something for Himself. Similarly St. Paulsays: "We see Jesus..., for 
the suffering of death, crowned with glory and honor."[1473] The Evangelist quotes Jesus as saying: "Ought not 
Christto have suffered these things and so to enter into His glory?"[1474] namely, glory ofthe body. At the Last 
Supper Jesus said: "I have finished the work... and now glorify Me, O Father. "[1475] From these texts itis evident 
that Christ merited for Himself glory of the body, exaltation of His name, His ascension, and the adoration of the 


faithful. 


Theological proof. Itis nobler to merit anything than notto merit it, when there is parity in other respects, namely, 
when it does not detract from the greater dignity of another. But Christcould merit glory of the body, and other 
extrinsic good things, for He did not have these from the beginning, and these do not seem at all to have detracted 


from His greater dignity. 


Therefore Christ merited for Himself tliis glory of His body and other extrinsic good things. Calvin unwarranted” 


denied this merit to Christ, so thathe might praise more His love forus, as if Christ willed to merit only forus. 


Contrary to this, Christ did not merit for Himself either grace, or knowledge, or beatitude of soul, or the divine 
nature, because, since merit regards only what is not yet possessed, it would be necessary' that Christ should have 
been without these at some time; and to be without them would have diminished Christ's dignity’ more than His 

merit would have increased it.[ 1476] Moreover, the principle of merit, namely, habitual grace, does not come under 
merit. [1477] Consequently Christ did not merit for Himself the infused virtues and the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, 


for these are quasi-properties of habitual grace. 


Forthe same reason C hrist did not merit His incarnation, forthis was inHim the principle of merit; for merit 


presupposes a constituted person who produces the meritorious act. 


The principal conclusion of tliis article becomes more evident when we consider that the six conditions required for 
merit, as explained in the treatise on grace, were verified in Christ: (1) the acts ofHis will were free; (2) they were 
good on the part of the object and the circumstances; (3) they were the acts of a person who is just and pleasing to 


God; (4) they were ordered by the virtue of charity for the glory of God; (5) they were the acts ofawayfarer, for 


Christwas both wayfarer and comprehensor; (6) itwas in accordance with the divine plan that they should be 


rewarded. 


Objection. Christ was indeed a wayfarer as regards His passible and mortal body, but notas regards His soul that 


enjoyed the beatific vision; but it is the soulthat must merit, not the body. 


Reply. I distinguish the antecedent. That Christ was nota wayfarer as regards His soulconsidered in itself and as 


directed to God clearly seen, this I concede; considered as the form ofthe body, this I deny. 


It suffices thatthe subject be still a wayfarer so that his acts, even those more sublime, be free and meritorious. Thus 
all Thomists maintain that Christ's acts of charity, w hich were regulated by His infused knowledge, were both free 
and meritorious, although the infused knowledge did notbelong to the soul inasmuch as it is the form ofthe body. 
Forthe same reason it seems correctto say that Christ's acts of charity for the salvation of mankind, even as 


regulated by the beatific knowledge, were not only free but also meritorious, as stated above. [1478] 


Reply to first objection. Christ merited as a wayfarer and therefore by charity notinasmuch as it was the charity of 


the com prehensor, but ofthe wayfarer. 


Here it mustbe noted that Christ's merit could notbe regulated by faith, which He did not have, but it was regulated 
either by the beatific knowledge or the infused knowledge, this latter presupposing the beatific knowledge and 


following from it as a property. 


Thus the truth is established that Christ could not merit for Himself essential glory, or the beatific vision, which was 


in Him the principle ofHis merits; butthe principle of merit does notcome under merit. 


Corollary. Christ obtained the glory ofthe body on two grounds, namely, thatitwas connaturalto Him, and so it 
was already due to Him, as being a redundance of glory from the soul; it was also due to Him on the grounds of 


merit. Thus the king's son can possess the kingdom on two grounds, namely, of inheritance and of merit. [1479] 


Solution Of Objections 


First objection. If Christ had merited anything for Himself, He would have died for Himself, which is condemned by 
the Council of Ephesus. [1480] 


Reply. The council condemned the proposition that Christ suffered for His own sins. It would be false to say that the 
primary purpose of Christ's sufferings was forHimself, forHe came down from heaven for us men and for our 
salvation. Yet He could as a consequence of this and in a secondary sense merit something for Himself, and also for 


the angels, since He merited accidental graces for them, thatthey may be His servants in the kingdom of God. 


Second objection. On the contrary’, itis more perfect to merit glory of soulthan not to merit it. But we must attribute 


to Christ what is more perfect. Therefore He merited glory of soul. 


Reply. I distinguish the major: it is more perfect when glory is the terminus of merit, this I concede; but if glory is 
the principle of merit in anyone, then I deny it. In Christ, however, glory of soulis the principle of merit, forin Him 
the regulating principle ofthe meritorious act was notfaith, butthe beatific vision or infused knowledge which 


followed from the beatific vision as a property. 


But I insist. There is no repugnance in the notion that Christ's meritbe regulated by His infused knowledge and that 


He merited His beatific knowledge. 


Reply. The notion is repugnant because Christ's infused knowledge was a quasi-property following from the beatific 
vision, just as habitual grace in some way followed from the grace ofunion; for infused grace was given to Christ on 
this earth as a consequence ofthe mystery ofthe Incarnation, for the perfection ofthe human nature assumed by the 
W ord, and Christ enjoyed the beatific vision prior to this consequence ofthe grace ofunion. Thus we shall see 


farther on[1481] that Christ was predestined firstto be the natural Son of God, then to glory, namely, to the beatific 


vision which He at once received as a consequence of the grace of union, and then to the graces of His life as a 


wayfarer. 


Fourth Article: W hether Christ Could M erit For Others 


State ofthe question. The article concerns condign merit. The difficulty is that other persons who are in the state of 
grace cannot merit condignly, but only congruously, grace for another, as shown in the treatise on grace. [1482] 

M oreover, if Christ as the God-man and the head of the Church condignly merited salvation for all, then, as stated in 
the third objection to this article, Christ would be unjustnot to save all. and thus all would be entitled to grace, and 


all would have to be saved. 


The common statement, indeed, is that "Christ's passion is of infinite value as regards its sufficiency for the 
salvation of all mankind, but it is efficacious only for those to whom it is applied. "[1483] This mustbe carefully 


examined. 


Reply. Christ's merit extends to others inasmuch as they are His members, says St. Thomas; and this refers to 


condign merit. 


1) Scriptural proof. St. Paulsays: "As by the offense of one, unto all men to condemnation, so also by the justice of 
one unto all mento justification of life, "[1484] which meansJustas others became partakers of Adam's 
transgression, so much more did they become partakers of Christ's merit. Thus he also says: "Blessed be the God 
and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with spiritual blessings in heavenly places, in 

Christ. "[1485] So also Christ Him self said: "Without Me you can do nothing. "[I486] And the Evangelist says: "And 


of His fullness we have all received, and grace for grace. "[1487] 


2) The councils of the Church affirmed this truth on severaloccasions. The Councilof Milevum[1488] against the 
Pelagians, and the Second Council of Orange[1489] againstthe Semi-Pelagians equivalently affirmed this truth 
under the metaphor of the vine and the branches. The truth is expressly declared in the Council of Trent, in which, 
discussing the causes ofjustification, it says: "The final cause indeed is the glory of God and of Jesus Christ, and life 
everlasting; while the efficient cause is a merciful God who washes... but the meritorious cause is His most beloved 
only-begotten, our Lord Jesus Christ, who when we were enemies[1490] forthe exceeding charity wherewith He 
loved us, [1491] merited justification forus by His mostholy passion on the wood ofthe cross, and made satisfaction 
forus unto God the Father. "[1492] The Council says the same in the corresponding canon onjustification. [1493] In 


the strict sense, Christas man is called the Savior, inasmuch as He merited our salvation. 


Likewise the Church in all orations earnestly entreats graces of salvation, invoking the merits of Christ, when it 


says: Through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Theological proof. Meritis co-extensive with the divine plan and grace. But according to the divine plan, grace was 
in Christ not only as in an individual, butas in the head ofthe whole Church, to whom allare united as members to 
the head, who constitute one mysticalperson. Therefore Christ's merit extends to others as to His members. Thus 


this revealed proposition is explained by something previously and equally revealed. 


Thus, analogically, in our organism the head and the members harmoniously combine in the processes of sense 


perception. The solution ofthe objections confirms this. 


Reply to first objection. "Justas the sin of Adam, who was appointed by God to be the principle of the whole nature, 


is transmitted to others by carnal propagation, so, too. the merit of Christ... extends to all His members." 


Reply to second objection. Other men have only a particular grace and so they cannot merit for another condignly. 


Reply to third objection. Grace that is granted to us by baptism and any other way. although it is owing to Christ's 


merits, yetit is gratuitous with reference to us. 


M oreover, Christ's merits, the validity of which is sufficient for the salvation of all men. are efficacious for the 


salvation of those to whom they are applied and until the end of their lives; but several put an obstacle in the way. 


This question receives but a brief comment here by St. Thomas because he discusses it farther on in this treatise, 


inquiring whether Christ's predestination is the cause of ours. 


He answers that it is. and in this sense: "For God, by predestinating from eternity, so decreed our salvation that it 
should be achieved through Jesus Christ. "[1494] 


W ith reference to Christ's merits severaldoubts demand an explanation. 


First doubt. Did Christ merit all the effects in the predestination ofthe elect, namely. their calling, justification, and 


glorification? 


Reply. The common teaching of the Thomists is that Christ did not merit our predestination on the part of God who 
predestines. [1495] But He condignly merited all the effects of our predestination. And this is true only of Christ, not 


ofthe Blessed Virgin, who. nevertheless, congruously merited these effects. 


Thus St. Paulsays: "Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with spiritual 
blessings in heavenly places, in Christ, [1496] whichmeans through Christ or through Christ's merits; but the 
highest benediction given to man is his predestination. The Apostle also says: "God hath predestinated us unto the 
adoption of children through Jesus Christ."[1497] This text also concerns predestination in the comparative sense, 
namely, of these in particular in preference to others in accordance with the Gospeltext: "I have called you friends.... 
You have not chosen Me, but I have chosen you."[1498] Thus St. Thomas, following St. Augustine, says: "It follows 


from this that our predestination is gratuitous as regards ourselves, but not as regards Christ. "[1499] 


Nevertheless the truth remains that the predestination of these in preference to others depends on God's good 
pleasure; for Christ neither chose these and those in preference to others, nor petitioned and merited that they be 
chosen, unless He had been directed and moved to do so by the will of His Father. Hence Christ Himself says: 
"Thine they were, and to Me Thou hast given them ";[1500] that is. "Thou hast given them to Me. moving M y will 
by the offering of My merits to have these chosen in preference to others, and Thou hast given to Me in time those 
whom Thou hadst chosen from eternity in view ofM y merits. [1501] St. Thomas, too. inquiring whether Christ's 


prayer was always heard, says that it certainly was when it was the result of His consequent will. [1502] 


Second doubt. W hether Christ's merits were predestined before God's consequent willofefficaciously saving these 


in preference to others for example, Peter in preference to Judas. 


Reply. The answer is in the affirmative. Christ's merits were predestined or efficaciously willed by God. if not 
before His antecedent will of saving all men, at least before His consequent will of saving some and certain persons 
in preference to others, that is. before He chose and predestined the elect. Thus our predestination and salvation is 
the means ordained for the glory of Christ, the first predestined, which is the common teaching ofthe Thomists in 
their discussions on the motive of the Incarnation. Thus C hrist evidently was predestined before Peter and Paul, for 
the latter apostle says: "He predestinated us to be made conformable to the image of His Son. that He might be the 
first-born among many brethren. And whom He predestinated, them He also called; and whom He called, them He 


also justified. And whom He justified, them He also glorified."[1503] 


Third doubt. W hether Christ merited eternal life for all men. 


Reply. Yes. He did; but He merited only forthe elect the attainment of eternal life. [1504] Thus the just person who 
is not predestined while remaining just, by means of good works merits eternallife, but eventually these merits are 
lost and with them the attainment of eternal life. The Council of Trent declares: "If anyone shall say that the good 
works ofone that is justified... do not truly merit increase of grace, eternal life, and the attainment of that eternal life, 
if so be, however, that he depart in grace and also an increase of glory, let him be anathema. "[1505] Christ indeed 
did notlose His merits, but He knew that God permitted the sin of those not predestined and He consented to this 
divine permission for a greater good, namely, the manifestation of God's attributes. He mostdeeply grieved atthe 
loss of these souls, but already on this earth He most clearly saw the higher good for which God permits sins, even 


the sin of final im penitence, namely, to manifestthe splendor of divine justice above diabolical and human malice. 


Fourth doubt. How did Christ merit efficacious graces which de facto are not granted, such as would be the grace of 


a good death for Judas? 


The Thomists answer that Christ merited these graces as offered to men in sufficient grace thatis given, but notas 
here and now conferred orto be conferred For God offers efficacious grace to us as contained in the sufficient grace, 
as the fruit is contained in the flower; but if the sufficient grace is refused, the efficacious grace is not conferred. So 
say Lemos, O. P.,,[1506] John of St. Thomas,[1507] and the Salmanticenses.[1508] The same distinction mustbe 
made concerning Christ's prayer, whether it was always heard. On this subject St. Thomas says: "Our Lord did not 
pray for all those who crucified Him, for all those who would believe in Him, but for those only who were 


predestinated to obtain eternal life through Him. "[1509] 


First corollary. Christ merited for the redemption of man all actual graces that dispose one forjustification, such as 
the grace itself ofjustification, infused virtues, gifts, actualgraces, and glory itself, that is, all the effects of 


predestination. Thus He could say: "Without Me you cando nothing"[1510] that concerns salvation. 


The reason is that Christ merited for us all graces necessary for salvation; for St. Paulsays: "W here sin abounded 
grace did more abound."[1511] and this properly belongs to the role ofthe perfect Savior and Redeemer as Christ 


was. As St. Luke says: "Neither is there salvation in any other."[1512] 


First objection. Grace and justification are absolutely gratuitous. Therefore they are not on account of merits. 


Reply. That they are gratuitous on our part, I concede; on Christ's part. I deny. 


Second objection. Merit must precede the reward, since it is the cause of the reward. But Christ did not precede the 


fathers of the Old Testament. Therefore He did not merit grace for them. 


Reply. That merit must precede reward as foreknown by the person rewarding, I concede; that it must actually, I 
deny. Since merit is only a moral cause, that it is foreknown by God is sufficient, for a moralcause moves inasmuch 
as itis known as the regulation of the superior advising something to be done, and it canbe known by God from all 


eternity as destined to exist in some future time. 


Second corollary. Christ did not merit essential grace and glory forthe angels, but only accidental graces by which 


they are His ministers [1513] 


Third corollary’. Christ did not merit the grace that our first parents had in the state ofinnocence, [1514] because He 
was nottheir head for that state. But He merited all the effects of predestination for Adam converted after the sin or 


as redeemed. 


Other Special Doubts 


First doubt. Did Christ merit from the momentof His conception until the end of His life? Reply. It is generally 


affirmed with St. Thomas[1515] that He did. This answer has its foundation in the following scriptural text: 


"Coming into the world. Christ says: Sacrifice and oblation Thou wouldst not, but a body Thou hast fitted to Me.... 
Then I said: Behold I come; in the head of the bookit is written of Me, that I should do Thy will, O God. "[1516] 


"Coming into the world" means from the moment of His conception, for afterward He had already come. But this 
oblation by which Christ offered Himself as victim was meritorious atthis moment, for it had everything required 


for merit. 


Theological proof. It explains this merit, for, although Christ did not have as yet acquired knowledge, He already 


had from the moment of His conception until the end of His life infused knowledge, which He could use 


independently ofreverting to phantasms. Thus He could from the first moment of His life to the end uninterruptedly 
elicit meritorious acts. Thus certain saints had infused knowledge on various occasions so that they were able 
sometimes to merit even during sleep, and several theologians say thatthe Blessed Virgin Mary probably enjoyed 


this privilege. 


Thus the very moment Christ's soulwas created, He already began to merit; and so His soul as regards merit had 
priority of nature, but not oftime. Thus Christ merited neither the Incarnation nor fullness of grace and glory, but 


other things He merited for Himself and for us. 


Objection. If Christ had merited from the moment of His conception, already this merit would have been of infinite 


value. Therefore He could not have merited anything afterward. 


Reply. Ifthis argument proved anything, it would prove that Christ could merit only at the last moment of His life. 
As a matter of fact, however, it does not prove this. This first merit of Christ was, indeed, of infinite value, but not 
separated from the other merits ordained and accepted for a reward. In fact, already from the beginning Christ 


offered His whole life until His death. 


Second doubt. Did Christ merit actually the moment of His death in fact? 


Reply. St. Thomas denies this, saying: "Christ's death in the becoming was the cause of our salvation, considered as 
His passion, that is, by way of merit; but Christ's death in fact cannot be the cause of our salvation, by way of merit, 
but only by way ofcausality."[1517] The reason is thata wayfarer can merit, and the first moment of ceasing to be a 
wayfarer is the first moment of separation ofthe soulfrom the body, and already atthis moment there is no longer a 
wayfarer, but a separated soul. Christ did not give any indication that He was exempt from this law, for He said: "I 
mustwork the works of Him that sent Me, whilst it is day; the night cometh when no man can work."[1518] The 


Fathers of the Church understand by "day" the time ofthis life, and by "night" the moment of death. 


Third doubt. Were all the free acts of Christ's human will meritorious? 


Reply. The answer is thatthey were.[1519] The reason is that, freedom in Christ's human actions as long as He was 
a wayfarer being presupposed, therewas nothing that prevented them from being meritorious, as stated above. [1520] 
They were the actions ofa wayfarer, in every respect good, in fact theandric, and were ordained by Christ's charity 


to God's glory and were ordained by God to a reward. 


First corollary. Christ merited by an act of love for God inasmuch as it was regulated by infused knowledge, for thus 
this act was the free act ofa wayfarer. Even the act of love for God, inasmuch as itis the reason for loving creatures, 
was a free actin that it was regulated by the beatific vision; yet certain Thomists say that this act so regulated 
belonged to Christas com prehensorbut notas wayfarer, and so they said itwas not meritorious. [1521] That Christ 
merited by a free act of love for God, inasmuch as itis the reason for loving creatures is indicated by ourLord in 
these words: "Thatthe world may know that I love the Father, and as the Father hath given Me commandment, so 


do I. Arise, let us go hence."[1522] 


Second corollary. C hrist. while still a wayfarer, merited by all acts elicited or commanded by charity, and by all acts 


of all virtues, for in these acts He was free. 


Third corollary. Christ merited by all acts, even of His sensitive and vegetative faculties, inasmuch as these were 
underthe dominion ofHis will. Thus He merited not only by acts of seeing, hearing, walking, groaning, and cry ing, 
butalso by the beating ofthe heart, in His sleep, and when He was thirsty. [1523] They note that, although these 
actions, especially those that pertain to the vegetative life, are not in themselves formally free, they were 
nevertheless subjected to Christ's will, because of the controlHe exercised over His body and His faculties. Hence, 
inasmuch as they were permitted for good ends, there was a certain moral goodness in these actions. Thus he w as 
able not to suffer and not to die under the blows inflicted upon Him, because He could have miraculously prevented 
the suffering, as He did for driers martyrs; but, on the contrary, He freely and fully delivered Himself up to 


suffering. [1524] 


CHAPTER XXII: CHRIST'S RELATION TO THE FATHER : QUESTION 20: CHRIST'S SUBIECTION TO THE 
FATHER 


First Article: W hether Christ Is Subject To The Father 


It seems that Christ is not, because He is not a creature and because He is called Lord But on the other hand, it is 
said that "He took the form ofa servant,"[1525] and "was obedient even to the death of the cross. "[1526] How shall 


w e reconcile these seemingly apparentcontradictions? 


Reply. Christ as manis truly subject to the Father, and this for three reasons: (1) because His human nature only 
participates in the divine goodness; (2) because it is subject to the divine power: (3) because Christ's human will 
must obey the divine commands. Hence it must be said that Christ is subject to the Father by reason of His human 


nature. 


Reply to first objection. Nevertheless, on account of the uncreated person of the Word, it cannot be said that Christ 


is a creature, althoughHe has a created nature. 


Likewise, because Christ is a person, He is called Lord: in fact, Christ as man on accountof the hypostatic union is 


King of kings, Lord of lords. [1527] 


Second Article: Whether It Can Be Said That Christ Is Subject To Himself 


Reply. This can be said of Christ, because of the diversity of natures in the same person. Butthis diversity must not 
be understood in the sense that there are two persons in Christ, one of which would be subject to the other, for this 


would be the heresy of Nestorius. 


CHAPTER XXIII: QUESTION 21: CHRIST'S PRAYER 


First Article: Whether It Is Becoming For Christ To Pray 


Reply. The Gospel records that Christ prayed, and to pray befitted Him as man, because His human will was 
incapable of doing all things, and Christ knew that it was in accordance with His Father's divine plan that He should 


receive certain things only by prayer. He also prayed so thatHe might give us an example of having recourse to God 


Doubt. Does C hrist now in heaven truly and in the strict sense pray for us. Medina. Vasquez, and certain others, 
such as Father de la Taille, say that Christ now in heaven prays forus only in the broad sense ofthe term, showing 


His human nature and His past merits to the Father. 


The Thomists and many other theologians reply that Christin heaven in the strict sense prays for us. interceding as 


our advocate so thatatthe favorable momentthe fruits of His past merits and satisfaction may be applied to us. 


Scriptural proof. St. Paulsays: "Christ... who is atthe righthand of God, who also maketh intercession for 
us."[1528] Again he says of Christ: "Always living to make intercession for us. "[1529] Tills prayer of Christ in 
heaven has its own particular name, being called "intercession." Elsewhere it is said of Christ now in heaven that He 


is "our advocate. " and that "we have an advocate with the Father. '[1530] 


Thus St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. Gregory the Great, and St. Thomas say that Christ also now in heaven prays 
for the Church. He can no more, indeed, either merit or satisfy for us, because He is no longer a wayfarer. But He 
can offer intercessory prayer for us; the saints pray for us in heaven, and the greater their charity is. the greater is 


their influence. [1531] 


But if in the litanies ofthe Blessed Virgin Mary we do not say "Christ, pray for us. "but "Christ, hear us, " this is 
because Christ, as God, hears our prayers, and we also say "Christ, hear us" to avoid the error of Nestorianism. 


Finally, itis amore perfect act to hearaprayer than to pray.[1532] 


Second Article: W hether It Pertains To Christ To Pray According To His Sensuality 


In other words, what did Christ mean when He said in the Garden of Gethsemane: "Let this chalice pass from 


Me"?[1533] 


Reply. It means that then His prayer expressed to God the affection of His sensible nature, and in this His prayer was 
for our instruction in three things: (1) to show thatHe assumed atruly human nature with all its natural affections: 
(2) to show that we are permitted in accordance with our naturalaffection to request something conditionally from 
God; (3) to show thataman oughtto subject his own affections to the divine will, Hence He said: "Nevertheless, not 


as Iwill butas Thou wilt."[1534] 


Third Article: W hether Christ Prayed For Himself 


Reply. Christ prayed for Himself in two ways:(1) by expressing to God the desire of His sensualnature and of His 
will, considered as a nature, as whenHe said: "Let this chalice pass from Me";[1535] (2) by expressing the desire of 
His deliberate will, which is regarded as reason, as when He asked for the glory of His resurrection, saying: "Father... 
glorify Thy Son."[1536] Thus He showed us that the Father is the author of all the good that He possesses in the 


human nature. 


Fourth Article: Whether Christ's Prayer Was Always Heard 


Reply. A distinction must be made: Clirist's prayer in the strict sense, namely, that which proceeded from His 
absolute will as the result of deliberate reason, was always heard, because His will was always in conformity with 
the divine will, so thatby this prayer He willed or sought only what He knew God wills. The words that Martha 
addressed to our Lord are to be understood in this sense when she said: "I know that whatsoever Thou wilt ask of 
God, God will give it Thee."[1537] Also, when ourLord says: "And Iknew that Thou hearest Me always."[1538] 
And St. Paul says of Christ: "He was heardforHis reverence."[1539] 


Christ's conditional prayer expressing the desire of His sensitive nature or of His will considered as nature, was not 


always heard, which is evident from His prayer in the Garden. 


Second objection. Christ prayed thatthe sin of those who crucified Him might be forgiven.[1540] Yet notall were 


pardoned this sin, since the Jews were punished on account thereof. 


Reply to second objection. St. Thomas says: "OurLord did not pray for all those who crucified Him, nor for all 
those who would believe in Him, butforthose only who were predestinated to obtain eternal life through 


Him."[1541] 


CHAPTER XXIV: QUESTION 22: THE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST[1542] 


First Article: W hether It Is Fitting That Christ Should Be A Priest 


State of the question. It seems that it is not fitting: (1) because a priestis less than an angel; (2) because Christ was 
not descended from the priests ofthe Old Law, but from the tribe of Juda; (3) because Christ is a legislator and in 


the Old Testament, which is a figure ofthe New Testament, legislator and priest are distinct. 


Reply. Nevertheless the affirmative answer is of faith, for St. Paul says: "Having, therefore, a great high priest that 
hath passed into the heavens. Jesus the Son of God. "[1543] The councils of Ephesus[1544] and Trent[ 1545] and the 
encyclical of Pius XI[1546] concerning Christ's kingship, confirm this truth. 


Theological proof. The office proper to a priestis to be a mediator between God and the people, inasmuch as He 


bestows sacred things on the people, and offers to God the prayers ofthe people and sacrifice for them. Butthis is 


m ost befitting to Christ, for St. Peter says: "He hath given us most great and precious promises, that by these you 


may be made partakers ofthe divine nature."[1547] 


And St. Paul says: "In Him [Christ] it hath well pleased the Father that all fullness should dwell. And through Him 


to reconcile all things. [1548] From these texts itis evident that Christ as manis a priest. 


Reply to first objection. Christ the priest, as regards the passibility of His flesh, is inferior to the angels, but also as 


man He is superior to them because of the hypostatic union and His fullness of grace and glory. 


Reply to second objection. Christ did not wish to be born of the stock of the figurai priests, that He might make it 


clear that the true priesthood is not quite the same as the figurai priesthood. 


Reply to third objection. Christ, inasmuch as He is the head ofall men, has the perfection of all graces and so He is 


eminently and formally legislator, priest, and king, as announced by the prophet. [1549] 


Second Article: Whether Christ Was Himself Both Priest And Victim 


State of the question. It seems that He was not: (1) because itis the duty ofthe priest to kill the victim or offer it in 
sacrifice, and Christ did not kill Himself; (2) because in the Old Testament, which is a figure ofthe New Testament, 
a man was never offered in sacrifice; (3) because every victim thatis offered to God is consecrated to Him, but 


Christ's humanity from the beginning was consecrated to God. 


Reply. Yet the answer is that Christ was both priest and victim. Itis also of faith, for St. Paulsays: "Christ also hath 
loved us, and hath delivered Himself forus, an oblation and a sacrifice to God for an odor of sweetness."[1550] It 
was also defined by the Council of Trent in its canons concerning the institution ofthe Sacrifice of the M ass and the 


priesthood ofthe New Law established by Christ. [1551] 


Theological proof. St. Thomas shows that Christ was not only a victim, buta most perfect victim. 


A man is in need of sacrifice for three reasons: first, for the remission of sins, for which the victim for sin was 
offered in the Old Testament; secondly, that man may be preserved in the state of grace, for which the sacrifice of 
peace-offering was offered under the Old Law; thirdly, thatthe spirit of man be perfectly united to God, which will 
be most perfectly realized in glory. Hence in the Old Law the holocaust was offered as symbolizing the state of the 
perfect, in which the victim was entirely burnt in God's honor. But Christ was a most perfect victim, being at the 
same time victim for sin, victim for apeace-offering, and a holocaust, as clearly established from the scripturaltexts 


quoted in the argumentative part ofthis article. 


Reply to first objection. Christ did notkill Himself, but He willingly exposed Himself to death, w illingly offered 
Himself, inasmuch as He willingly endured the blows ofthose killing Him, whom He could easily have repelled, as 
shown in the Garden of Gethsemane, when He answered those thatcame to apprehend Him with such authority that 
they fell to the ground. Hence He had said: "No man taketh it [My life] away from Me, but I lay it down of 


Myself."[1552] It was the fire of love coming from heaven thatburntthe victim, says St. Thomas elsewhere. [1553] 


The difference between Christ's death and the death ofthe martyrs consists in this, thattheirs is not a sacrifice in the 
strict sense, although it is voluntary. Granted that the wound was mortal, the martyrs, unlike Christ, were not free to 
preserve their life or give it up. whereas Christ, unless the Father had given Him the command to die forus, 
miraculously had it in His power not to die under the blows inflicted upon Him. Hence Christ offered Himself as 


holocaust. [1554] 
Corollary. The priesthood of Christ cannotbe more perfect, because the priest cannot be more united to God, the 
victim, and the people.[1555! Christ is God, moreover, Christis both priest and victim, and finally Christ is the head 


of His mysticalbody and ofall mankind. [1556] 


Third Article: Whether The Effect Of Christ's Priesthood Is The Expiation Of Sins 


Reply. Itis affirmed on the authority of St. Paul's texts quoted in this article. [1557] 


Theological proof. St. Thomas shows that Christ by His death merited grace for us whereby sin is blotted out, and 
He fully satisfied for the punishments that are due to sin. Hence the effect of Christ's priesthood is the expiation of 


sins as regards both guilt and punishment. "He hath borne our infirmities and carried our sorrow s. "[1558] 


Reply to second objection. "The sacrifice which is offered every day in the Church is not distinct from thatwhich 
Christ Himself offered, but is acom mem oration thereof." It is substantially the same sacrifice, inasmuch as it is the 
one identical victim, the one identical principal priest; but the manner of offering is different; for now Christ's 
sacrifice is not bloody, but unbloody and sacramental. Moreover, Christ does not now either merit or sorrow fully 


satisfy for us, but the fruits ofHis past merits and satisfactions are applied to us.[1559] 


Reply to third objection. The paschallamb was one of the principal figurative victims of the Old Testament; hence 
St. John the Baptist said of Christ: "Behold the Lamb of God, behold Him who taketh away the sin of the 
world. "[1560] 


Fourth Article: Whether The Effect Of The Priesthood Of Christ Pertained Not Only To Others But Also To Himself 


Reply. The Council of Ephesus denies that the effect of the priesthood pertains to Christ. [1561] The reason is that 
Christas man was already most holy, full of grace, impeccable, and the fountainhead ofthe entire priesthood. Thus 
the sun illumines but is not illumined. This is clearly expressed by St. Paul, forhe says: "Who [Christ] is innocent, 


needeth not daily, as the other priests, to offer sacrifices first for His own sins. "[1562] 


Fifth Article: Whether The Priesthood Of Christ Endures Forever 


Reply. The answer is in the affirmative, for the Psalmist says: "Thou art a priest forever. "[1563] Likewise St. Paul 


declares: "[Christ is] always living to make intercessionforus."[1564] 


Nevertheless the difficulty is thatthe priesthood does not endure unless there is sacrifice in the strict sense, ora 
visible sacrifice, and this will cease after the celebration ofthe last Mass atthe end of the world; for in heaven the 


blessed see God face to face, and no more need sensible signs. 


Therefore St. Thomas answers the question of this article more precisely by saying that the priesthood of Christ is 
said to be eternal, not because of the sacrifice that is offered, but because ofits consummation, namely. because of 


the perpetual union of men redeemed with God clearly seen, forthis is the eternal fruit of the Savior's sacrifice. 


W herefore St. Paul says: "But Christ, being come a high priest of the good things to come... by His ownblood 
entered once into the holies, having obtained eternal redemption. "[1565] Hence, after the celebration ofthe last 
Mass there will be no more sacrifice in the strict sense, nor reparation, nor prayer of petition; but there will always 


be the cultus of adoration and thanksgiving. [1566] 


Hence Christ's priesthood is said to be eternal: (1) because its effect is the eternal salvation of men, (2) because He 
had no successor in this respect; (3) because He continually intercedes forus and will offer sacrifice by His 


ministers until the end oftime; (4) because He is anointed as High Priest. 


Several Thomists, such as Billuart, say that Christ's priesthood is said to be eternal because ofHis imperishable 
anointing, which is nothing else but the hypostatic union itself. Ifthere were in heaven a sacrifice inthe strict sense, 
then it would be a more exalted sacrifice than the sacrifice on the cross, which would not be subordinated to this 
latter sacrifice, but would be coordinated with it also as more exalted, and therefore the words of Christ dying on the 
cross, "itis consummated,"[1567] would be meaningless. On the contrary, the sacrifice of the Last Supper is 
directed to the sacrifice on the cross, and the sacrifice of the Mass is subordinated to the sacrifice of the cross, of 


which it is the application. 


First doubt. W hat formally constitutes Christ's priesthood?[1568] 


It is a disputed question among Thomists. The Salmanticenses and certain other theologians maintain that the grace 
of headship is what constitutes Christ's priesthood so far as this grace presupposes or connotes the grace ofunion. 


Thus Christwould be a priestby the same created habitual grace by which He is the head ofthe Church. 


Several other Thomisttheologians, such as Gonet and Hugon, are ofthe opinion, which is now becoming more 
generally admitted, that the substantial grace of union is what formally constitutes Christ's priesthood, whereby 
Christ as man is primarily holy by a holiness thatis not only innate, but also substantial and uncreated. By this same 
grace Christis holy and the sanctifier. Hence Pius XI says in one of his sacred discourses: "Itis solely because it is 
the Homoousion ofNicaea who became incarnate... who gives Himselflavishly, inexhaustible and infinite in Jesus 


Christ, what the theologians call substantial victim, which consecrated Him a priest. "[1569] 


Scriptural proof. Christ as manis apriest inasmuchas He is anointed by God.[1570] ButHis primary anointing is by 


the grace of union. Therefore Christis a priest by the grace ofunion. 


Theological proof. Christis a priest who must offer sacrifice that is of infinite value for the redemption of men. But 


it was only by the grace of union thatHis sacrifice was of infinite value; for the offering of Himself is a theandric act 


Itis notenough for Christto be the head ofthe human nature, for Adam was the head ofthe human nature raised to 


the supernatural order, and yet he was incapable of offering a sacrifice of infinite value. 


It does not suffice to say with the Salmanticenses that what formally constitutes Christ's priesthood is habitual grace 
inasmuch as it connotes the grace of union, because Christ's priesthood, in what formally constitutes itas such, must 
be capable of offering a sacrifice that is of intrinsically infinite value; and this formally depends on the grace of 


union. 


This seems to be the opinion of St. Thomas; for, speaking about Christ's human nature, he says: "It acquired then the 
actual holiness ofa victim, [on the cross] from the charity it had from the beginning and from the grace of union 
sanctifying it absolutely. [1571] Likewise it is evident from another text of St. Thomas that Christ was predestined 
to natural divine sonship before He was predestined to glory and habitual grace; for it was only because Christ had 


to be the Son of God that He was predestined to the highest degree of glory.[1572] 


Also, in the opinion of St. Thomas itis especially by the grace of union that Christ is the mediator. [1573] This 


opinion is also admitted by Bossuet. [1574] 


Second doubt. W hich title is greater in Christ, Savior or Priest forever? 


Reply. Savior is the greater title, for the name "Jesus" signifies Savior. Hence the title generally used in the treatise 
on the W ord incarnate and the Redeemer is, as in the Theological Summa of St. Thomas, the Savior, in preference to 


Christthe priest. 


M oreover, the Savior mustbe a priest capable of offering a sacrifice of infinite value. But not every priest is strictly 


speaking a savior. The idea of savior includes more than the idea of priest. 


Finally, the principal act of a priestis the act that belongs to the virtue ofreligion, namely, to offer sacrifice for the 
people; whereas the principal act ofthe Savior is the act of a higher virtue, namely, of charity, which commands the 
virtue of religion. Thus the principal act of Christthe Savior is the act of love, whereby on the cross He showed His 


supreme love forHis Father and for souls to be saved. 


Sixth Article: W hether The Priesthood Of Christ W as According To The Order Of Melchisedech 


Reply. The answer is in the affirmative, for the prophet says: "Thou are a priest forever according to the order of 
Melchisedech. "[1575] 


The meaning is thatthe priest Melchisedech typified, far more than the other priests of the Old Law, Christ the 


priest: and there are four reasons given for this. 


1) Because Melchisedech offered bread and wine, [1576] and not sheep and oxen, as Aaron did. But Christ at the 


Last Supper offered His body and His blood under the appearance ofbread and wine. 


2) Because Melchisedech is presented to us in Sacred Scripture as "without father, without mother, without 
genealogy, having neither beginning of days nor end of life, "[1577] thatis, contrary to the custom of Sacred 
Scripture, no mention is made of his parents. In this he represents Christ's eternalpriesthood, who had neither 


earthly father nor heavenly mother. 


3) Because Melchisedech, having received tithes from Abraham as the superior of the latter, blessed Him and the 


law ful priests of the Old Law; and thus he typified the superiority of Christ's priesthood over that ofthe Law. 


4) Melchisedech means the same as king ofjustice and of peace; But Christ was king ofjustice and of peace. 


W hat has been said suffices for Christ's priesthood. Itmustbe remembered thatthere cannotbe a more perfect 


priesthood because no other priest can be more united to God, the victim, and the people.[1578] 


CHAPTER XXV: QUESTION 23: THE ADOPTION OF CHRIST 


The purpose of this question is to refute the heresy of the Adoptionists who, following in the wake of Nestorianism, 


said in the eighth century that Christ as man is the adoptive son of God. 


The Church has defined thatthe man Christis the only and natural Son of God,[1579] and nowise the adoptive 
son. [1580] The Church also declared that itis only allegorically on account of Christ's obedience to His Father that 
He is called a servant. [1581] He is notthe Son of the Holy Spirit,[1582] but truly the Son of the Virgin M ary.[1583] 
In fact, He has two births, His eternal birth as God, and His temporal birth as man, [1584] but nottwo sonships, 


neither adoptive sonship as regards God the Father, nor areal relation of sonship as regards the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


The principal definitions of the Church against the errors of the Adoptionists are to be found in the 
Enchiridion. [1585] The assertion that Christas man is the adoptive son of the Father is rejected as heretical in both 
the Council ofFrankfort and the Council of Frejus.[1586] This assertion was again condemned in the Second 


CouncilofLyons.[1587] 


This error gives St. Thomas the opportunity to explain here more fully whatis the nature of divine adoption than in 
the treatise on grace, although the fundamentals ofthe doctrine concerning divine adoption are explained in the 


treatise on grace. 


First Article: W hether It Is Fitting That God Should Adopt Sons 


State of the question. It seems that it is not fitting, because only strangers are adopted, and nobody is a stranger to 


God. 


Reply. Yet the answer is in the affirmative, for the Apostle says: "Who hath predestinated us unto the adoption of 
children."[1588] 


Theological proof. To adoptis to admit someone to share in another's inheritance. Thus a rich man adopts a poor 
man's son. Butit is fitting that God of His infinite goodness admit His intellectual creatures to share in His 
inheritance, which is the enjoyment of Himself. For God is rich and happy in Himself, thatis to say, in the 


enjoyment of Himself. Therefore it is indeed fitting for God to adopt sons. 


It mustbe noted that reason alone cannotapodictically prove the possibility of this adoption; for this would be to 
prove the possibility of grace, which is essentially supernaturalin thatit is a participation ofthe divine nature of 


God's intimate life which therefore transcends the scope oftruths thatcan be proved by reason alone. 


But posited the revelation of this truth, God's infinite goodness makes it clear that it befits Him to adopt. Its 


possibility can neither be proved nor disproved, but we are persuaded of it and it is firmly held by faith alone. 


First doubt. W hat is the difference between divine adoption and human adoption?[ 1589] 


Reply. The difference is that a man in adopting someone, for example, a poor man's son, does not make this son 
worthy to inherit from him, but in adopting such a person presupposes as worthy him whom he chooses. On the 
contrary, God makes the man whom He adopts worthy by the gift of His grace to receive the heavenly inheritance. 
Hence divine adoption is far superior to human adoption and much more real; for it elevates one to the higher order 
ofthe divine life and proceeds from uncreated love which is effective and productive of grace. Itregenerates the 
soulso that the adoptive son is said to be 'born... of God,"[1590] notindeed by nature as the only-begotten Son, but 


by grace, that is, regenerated spiritually by infused grace. 


Second doubt. W hat is the difference between adoptive sonship and natural sonship? 


Natural sonship is the relation that befits anyone inasmuch as by virtue of birth such a person receives from the 
generator either the numerically identical nature as in the case of the divine person or specifically the same nature as 
in created beings. Hence taken in the strict sense itis defined as "the origin ofaliving being from aliving principle 


in the likeness of nature."[1591] Thus the foundation of natural sonship is passive generation. 


Adoptive sonship is a qualified imitation of natural sonship inasmuch as the adopted does not receive the adopter's 
nature, buta right to the inheritance as if he were the true son. Hence adoption among jurists and theologians is 


generally defined as being the gratuitous and free assumption of a stranger to the inheritance ofthe adopter. 


The solution ofthe objections ofthis article confirms the reply. 


Reply to first objection. "Considered in his nature, man is not a stranger in respectto God as to the natural gifts 
bestowed on him; but he is as to the gifts of grace and glory, "because he has these notby nature, but only by 


adoption. 


Reply to second objection. Adoptive sonship is a participation in the resemblance of divine natural sonship, hence 
the Apostle says:"He predestinated us to be made conformable to the image of His Son."[1592] In other words, just 
as the only-begotten Son received from alleternity the whole divine nature from His Father, so the adoptive son 


receives in time a participation ofthe divine nature. 


Reply to third objection. "Spiritual goods can be possessed by many atthe same time, notso material goods. 
W herefore none can receive a material inheritance exceptthe successor of a deceased being; whereas allreceive the 


spiritual inheritance at the same time in its entirety withoutdetriment to the ever-living Father." 


Second Article: W hether It Is Fitting That The W hole Trinity Should Adopt 


State ofthe question. The difficulty is that, on the one hand, men are made by adoption brethren of Christ rather than 
His sons, for the Apostle says: "That He might be the first-born among many brethren."[1593] On the other hand, 


when in the Lord's Prayer we say, "Our Father, "this refers to the entire Trinity, equally with "Thy kingdom come, 


and "Thy will be done." 


Reply. To adoptis an actthat belongs to the whole Trinity. 


Authoritative proof. W hen in the Lord's Prayer we say "Our Father, "the word "Father" connotes the essence and 


notthe person.[1594] The same is to be said of "Thy kingdom come. Thy willbe done." 


Theological proof. Every divine free action ad extra is befitting to the whole Trinity, because it proceeds from 
omnipotence, which, like the divine nature, is com mon to the three persons. But to adopt is a divine free action ad 


extra, for it is the bestowalof grace. Therefore to adopt is befitting to the whole Trinity. 


In other words, whereas the natural Son of God is "begotten not made, "[1595] the adoptive son is made, for the 
Evangelist says:"He gave them powertobe made the sons of God."[1596] Nevertheless the adoptive sonis said to 


be"bornofGod,"[1597]onaccountofthe spiritual regeneration thatis gratuitous and not natural. 


Reply to second question. "By adoption we are made the brethren of Christ, as having with Him the same Father 
who, nevertheless, is His Father in one way and ours in another. W hence, pointedly our Lord says, separately: M y 
Father, and your Father. [1598] For He is Christ's Father by natural generation, and this is proper to Him; whereas 

He is our Father by a voluntary operation, which is common to the three persons." Hence, when we say, "Our Father, 
"the word "Father" refers to the essence and not to the person. Itis the opposite when Christ says, "My Father, "for 
Christ is notthe Son ofthe Trinity, as we are. Father Lebreton, S. J., in his recent work on the Trinity, insists 
exegetically very much on this point. This observation is referred to in its proper terms by St. Thomas in the present 


article, which is seldom quoted. [1599] 


Doubt. Is adoption, although common to the whole Trinity, appropriated to the Father? 


Reply to third objection. "It is appropriated to the Father as its author, to the Son as its exemplar, to the Holy Ghost 


as im printing on us the likeness ofthis exem plar." 


Adoption is here taken in the active sense, and not in the passive sense, which is called "a participated likeness of 


eternal sonship,"[1600] in aquasi-passive sense. 


The reason is thatappropriation is a manifestation ofthe divine persons by means of essential attributes w hich enter 
more closely into what constitutes this or that person. Thus to the Father, inasmuch as He is the principle from no 
principle, omnipotence is appropriated; to the Son, inasmuch as He is the W ord, wisdom is appropriated; to the Holy 
Ghost, inasmuch as He is personal love, is appropriated goodness, sanctification, which is the specialeffect of 


infused charity.[1601] 


Third Article: W hether It Is Proper To The Rational Nature To Be Adopted 


Reply. Every intellectual creature, and only such, can be adopted, for only such a creature is capable of grace on 


w hich adoption rests, and of happiness in which inheritance consists. 


Therefore the angels are adoptive sons of God; likewise our first parents in the state of innocence; the just of the Old 


Testament; also all who are in the state of grace, as long as they remain so, eventhough they are not predestined. 


Objection. St. Paulintroduces astate of opposition between the Christians and thejust of the Old Testament,[1602] 
inasmuch as the latter received the spirit of bondage in fear, whereas the Christians received the spirit of the 


adoption of sons. 


Reply. St. Paul does notintroduce opposition between them because of personaljustice, butby reason ofthe 
difference of state and law in which each class lived; for the Old Law was the law of fear in itself, and of itself it did 
not have the power to justify; whereas the New Law is the law of grace previously im printed on the hearts and 
having the power to justify. [1603] Thus itis sufficientfor salvation, although not all the just are actually saved, for 


some fall away from grace. 


Fourth Article: W hether Christ As Man Is The Adopted Son Of God 


State of the question. About the end ofthe eighth century Archbishop Elipandus of Toledo, and Bishop Felix of 
Urgel, Adoptionists, taught that Christ as man is the adopted son of God. And more probably, whatever Vasquez 
says, they defended this thesis in the Nestorian sense, namely, by positing two persons in Christ. They were 


condemned as heretics in the Council of Frankfort (794) under Pope Hadrian I.[1604] 


But Durandus and Scotus were unaware of the acts ofthe Frankfortcouncil, which for a long time remained 
unknown because ofthe astuteness ofthe heretics. These theologians said: The unity ofthe person being preserved 
intact, Christ as man is the adopted Son of God, inasmuch as He received habitual grace by which w e are adopted 


sons. 


Is this opinion of Scotus and Durandus already condemned by the Council of Frankfort, the acts of which were 
unknown to these theologians? The answer is that the Council of Frankfort excludes even this opinion, for it says: 
"Adopted, if indeed this means that Jesus Christ is not the natural Son of God." This councilalso says: "The unity of 
person eliminates the insult of adoption." St. Thomas in the counterargumentto this article also quotes St. Ambrose 


as against this opinion. 


Theological proof. The argumentative part of this article refutes the adoptive sonship of Christ as follows: 


Sonship properly belongs not to the nature, butto the person, and He who is already the natural Son cannotbe called 
the adopted son, because He is nota stranger to His Father according to His nature. Thus a man cannot adopt a boy 


w ho is already his son. But Christis the natural Son of God. Therefore Christ cannotbe called the adopted son. 


In explanation ofthis proof, itmustbe observed that: (1) Adoption cannot apply to the humanity' of Christ, both 
because the humanity is not a person, and only a person can be adopted, and because, on account of the hypostatic 


union, it already is entitled to the inheritance of God. which is the beatific vision. 


2) Itmustbe noted that Christ as man is already in the formal sense the natural Son of God. inasmuch as the Word 
who subsists in the human nature is the natural Son of God, for by assuming the human nature Christ did not lose 


His divine natural sonship. 


The solution ofthe objections confirms this answer. 


Reply to first objection. If it is said that "carnal humility was adopted by the Word’. : the expression is metaphorical 


for "was assumed"; for adoption properly belongs only to the person, notto the nature, or to a part of the nature. 


Reply to second objection. "Christ, by the grace of union, is the natural Son, whereas a Christian by habitual grace is 
an adopted son. Habitual grace in Christ does not make one who was nota son to be an adopted son, but is a certain 


effect of filiation in the soul of Christ." 


Adopted sonship is notthe formaland primary effect of habitual grace, but only the secondary effect; hence habitual 
grace can be in the soulwithout the former. It is present in Christ's soulas a participation ofthe divine nature 
rendering Christ more pleasing to God, and it enables Him in a special maimerto merit continually by infused 


charity and the other virtues, of which habitual grace is the source. 


Reply to third objection. We may say that Christ according to His human nature is a creature, and is subject to God; 
but we camrot say that He is the adopted Son of God, because sonship is not said of the nature but only ofthe 


person; for we do not say the humanity of Christ is the Son of God. 


Corollary. The Blessed Virgin M ary is the first adopted daughter of God. 


CHAPTER XXVI: QUESTION 24: THE PREDESTINATION OF CHRIST IMPORTANCE OF THIS QUESTION 


This most famous question evidently belongs to the relations prevailing between C hrist and His Father. 


Scotus engages in a lengthy discussion on Christ's predestination, and in his theological summa he explains his own 
view about the motive ofthe Incarnation, seeking to restit on the principle that Christis the first ofall the 
predestined, and therefore the firstintended by God, even before Adam. To this the Thomists reply that Christis the 
firstintended by God in the genus of final cause; butbecause He was willed by God as the Savior or Redeemer, the 
permission of Adam's sin to be repaired is first in the genus of material cause. Thus God wills the soulprior to the 
body in the genus of final and formal cause, but He firstwills the body in the genus of material cause to be perfected, 


and if the embryonic body were not disposed for the reception of the rational soul, this soul would notbe created. 


Likewise, in virtue ofthe present decree, if Adam had not sinned, the Word would not have become incarnate. St. 


Thomas realized the importance of the predestination of Christ, who is the first of all the predestined. 


St. Thomas says indeed, as we shallimmediately see, that Christ was not predestined firstto glory, as Scotus 
contends, butto divine and natural sonship, which is more exalted, and he shows that Christ's gratuitous 
predestination is the exemplar and cause of our predestination, inasmuch as Christcondignly merited all the effects 


of our predestination. 


There are four articles to this question. 


1) W hether Christ is predestinated. 


2) W hether He is predestinated as man. 


3) W hether His predestination is the exemplar of ours. 


4) W hether it is the cause of ours. 


First Article: W hether It Is Befitting That Christ Should Be Predestinated 


State of the question. It would seem unfitting: (1) because Christ is notthe adopted Son of God, for St. Paul says: 
"God hath predestinated us unto the adoption of children";[1605] (2) because the person of Christ is uncreated and 
therefore not predestinated, but predestining, and it cannotbe said that Christ is predestined by reason of His human 
nature, for only persons are predestined, for example, Peter, Paul; (3) Christ was always God and the Son of God; 


therefore He was not predestined to be the natural Son of God. 


Reply. Nevertheless the answer is in the affirmative. 


Scripturaland authoritative proof. St. Paulsays ofthe Son of God: "Who was made to Him ofthe seed of David 
according to the flesh who was predestinated the Son of God in power. "[1606] Butthis text presents a 
difficulty. [1607] 


St. Augustine understands the Greek word to mean "predestined,"[1608] because in Sacred Scripture, to destine, to 


define, to appoint, to declare, are the same in meaning. Thus divine knowledge is the same as foreknowledge. 


Hence St. Augustine says: "Jesus was predestined, so thatHe who was to be the son of David according to the flesh 


would yet be in power the Son of God. "[1609] 


The interpretation given by the Greeks seems to be more literal. But as regards the doctrine and the application of 
the notion implied in predestination, there is no difficulty, as will at once be evident from the argumentas 


expounded in the body of this article. 


Theological proof. Predestination, in its proper sense, is a certain divine preordination from eternity of those things 
which are to be done in time by the grace of God.[1610] Butit was done in time by God, through the grace of union, 
thatthe man Jesus should be God. Therefore the union of natures in the person of Christ falls under eternal 


predestination, and because of this union Christ is truly said to be predestinated. 


Reply to first objection. Christ is not predestined, however, as we are, to be the adopted son of God, butto be the 


natural Son of God. 


Reply to second objection. Predestination is attributed to the person of Christ, not indeed in itself, butinasmuchas 
the person subsists in the human nature; for by the grace of union it befits Christ, in His human nature, to be the Son 


of God. 


Reply to the third objection. The antecedence implied in eternal predestination is not to be referred to the person of 


the W ord in Himself butto Him by reason of the nature. 


Second Article: Whether This Proposition Is False: Christ As Man Was Predestined To Be The Son Of God 


Reply. The proposition is not false, because predestination is attributed to Christ only on account of His human 


nature, which means as man. 


Reply to first objection. The meaning is that Christ as man was predestinated the Son of God. inasmuch as His 


human nature received the grace of union. 


Reply to second objection. Itis false to say that, just as Christis visible by reason of His human nature, so it would 
be natural for Him to be the Son of God; butit is so inasmuch as His human nature is hypostatically united to the 


W ord of God. Hence it is said that Christas man was predestined the natural Son of God. but not the adopted son. 


Doubt. Was Christ, as man. predestined primarily and principally to be the natural Son of God. and only secondarily 


to the beatific vision and other supernatural gifts bestowed on Him? 


Reply. The Thomists affirm, against Scotus, that C hrist was so predestined. They say that what was intended first 

and principally in the decree of predestination is to be the natural Son of God, orthe hypostatic union, because it is 
greater to be God than to enjoy Him as the other blessed do. This decree of Christ's predestination to be the natural 
Son of God is nothing else but the decree of the Incarnation. It is only in consequence of this decree that Christ was 


predestined to glory, as to something secondary’, resulting from the grace of union. 


Likewise, in the treatise on Mariology, St. Thomas and very' many theologians, such as Suarez and severalothers, 
say that by the decree of the Incarnation the Blessed Virgin Mary' was first predestined to be the Mother of God. and 
only as a consequence of this to fullness of grace and glory' "so that she might be fittingly and worthily the Mother 


of God. "[1611] 


O bjection. But Christ is made more perfect by the light of glory and the beatific vision. Therefore these are more 


perfect than the hypostatic union. 


Reply. I deny the consequence, because the hypostatic union is not related to the light of glory, as a disposition to a 
more perfect form, but rather as an eminent cause to whatresults from it. In fact, the hypostatic union formally 
constitutes the hypostatic order, which infinitely transcends the order of grace and glory. Even the divine maternity 
belongs, because of thatin which it terminates, to the hypostatic order, and it transcends the plenitude of grace in 
Mary although this plenitude is, indeed, a derived and most fitting perfection so that the Blessed Virgin Mary may 
be worthy to be the M other of God. 


Thus the rational soul, inasmuch as it pertains to the substantial order, is more perfect than the intellectual faculty 


and intellection, which pertain to the order of accidents and properties, though they perfect the substance. 


M oreover, it must be noted that the common saying, namely, that everything is forits operation, does not mean that 
substance is for accident, for this would be false. The meaning ofthis axiomatic statementis. as Cajetan observes, 
that everything operates for its own sake. And the thing with its operation is a greater perfection than the tiling apart 
from its operation, just as a tree and its fruit are more perfect than the tree alone. But it is better to give the tree than 
to give only the fruit or the usufruct. Wherefore, St. Thomas says: "He who vows something and does it, subjects 
himself to God more than he who only does it: for he subjects himselfto God not only as to the act, but also as to the 
power, since in future he cannot do something else. Even so he gives more who gives the tree with its fruit than he 
who gives the fruit only, as Anselm says. "[1612] Operation follows being, and operation is for the perfection of the 


substance. 


Hence Christcertainly was predestined to be the natural Son of God priorto His predestination to glory, and the 
Blessed Virgin Maty, by the same decree of the Incarnation, was predestined to be the M other of God prior to her 


predestination to plenitude of grace and glory. 


Corollary. Evidently both the predestination of Christ and that of the Blessed Virgin Mary are absolutely gratuitous. 


Neither Christ northe Blessed Virgin Maty could merit the Incarnation, and the merits of Christ and ofthe Blessed 


Virgin Mary are the effects, and not the cause of their predestination; just as the merits of the elect are the effects 
and not cause of their predestination, as St. Thomas shows.[1613] St. Paul says: "W hat hast thou that thou hast not 
received?"[ 1614] And again: "God chose us before the foundation of the world, that we should be holy and 
unspotted in His sightin charity,"[1615] notbecause He foresaw our future holiness. God is not only the spectator, 


butthe author of salvation. 


Third Article: W hether Christ's Predestination Is The Exemplar Of Ours 


The answer is in the affirmative. 


Authoritative proof. St. Augustine, in one of his works.[1616] explains in his ownadmirable way. how Christ's 
predestination to be the natural Son of God, wliich is the result of no foreseen merits, is the exem plar of our 
predestination to salvation or to adoptive sonsliip of glory, which likewise is not because of our foreseen merits, 


since the merits of the elect are the effects and not the cause oftheir predestination. 


Theological proof. It is explained in the body oftins article as follows: 


Christ's predestination is the exem plar of ours not on the part of God willing, but on the part ofthe object willed. 


Itis notthe exemplar because of God willing, for in God there are not several acts of intellect and will; hence St. 
Thomas says: "God wills this to be as means lo that (on the part of tilings willed), but He does not on account of this 
(first intended) will that (by a consequent act). [1617] In this God differs from us, who are moved by the end to 


choose the means. 


On the part of the objects willed, however, Christ's predestination is the exemplar of ours in two ways. 


a) As regards the good to which we are predeslinated; for Christ was predestinated to be the natural Son of God. 
whereas we are predestinated to be the adopted sons of God, which is a participated likeness of natural sonsliip. for 


St. Paul says: "He predestinated us to be made conformable to the image ofHis Son."[1618] 


b) As to the manner of obtaining this good, w liich is by grace, our preceding merits are not the cause but the effect 
of our predestination by God. Under this aspect, Christ's predestination is the exemplar of ours, because St. Thomas, 
following St. Augustine, says that "this is most manifest in Christ, because human nature in Him. without any 
preceding merits, was united to the Son of God";[1619] and the Evangelist says: "of His fullness we have all 


received. "[1620] 


Reply to third objection. "The exem plate need not be conformed to the exemplar in all respects; it is sufficient that it 
imitate it in some." Our predestination, as we shall at once see, is because of Christ's merits, whereas Christ did not 


merit His predestination. 


Fourth Article: Whether Christ's Predestination Is The Cause Of Ours 


State of the question. The meaning is whether Christ's predestination is not merely exemplar, but also the final and 


efficient moral cause of ours, inasmuch as Christ merited the effects of our predestination. 


St. Thomas answers the first part of this question as in the preceding article by stating that, on the partof God who 
predestines, Christ's predestination is not the cause of ours, because by one and the same eternal act God predestined 


both Christ and us. 


On the part ofthe things willed, however, C hrist's predestination is the final and efficient moral cause of ours. 


a) Itis the final cause, indeed, because St. Paul says: "All are yours, and you are Christ's; and Christis God's. "[1621] 


And again: "He predestinated us to be made conformable to the image of His Son, thatHe might be the first-born 


among many brethren. "[1622] 


b) It is also the efficient moral cause, inasmuch as Christ condignly merited all the effects of our predestination, 


nam ely, calling, justification, glorification. 


St. Paul says: "God hath blessed us with spiritual blessings in heavenly places, in Christ..., [1623] who hath 
predestinated us unto the adoption of children through Jesus C hrist unto Himself... unto the praise ofthe glory of His 
grace, in which He hath graced us in His beloved Son, in whom we have redemption through His blood, the 
remission of sins, according to the riclmess of His grace, which hath super-abounded in us....[God willed] to restore 
all things in Christ... in whom we also are called by lot, being predestinated according to His purpose."[1624] Hence 
in the argumentative part of this article, St. Thomas says: "For God. by predestinating from eternity, so decreed our 
salvation that it should be achieved through Jesus Christ. For eternal predestination covers not only that which is to 


be accomplished in time, but also the mode and order in which it is to be accomplished in time. "[1625] 


Confirmation. Christ's merits were foreseen and predestined by God before He gave any sign that men were to be 


predestined. 


Itis notonly a question here ofthe predestination of some undetermined number of persons but ofa particular 


number of persons individually in preference to others. 


Christ indeed said: "You have not chosen Me, but I have chosen you. "[1626] St. Augustine[1627] and St. 
Thomas[1628] interpretthis text as referring notonly to the grace ofthe apostolate, but also to glory, to salvation, or 
to the eternal kingdom. Just before the above-quoted text, Jesus said, and this applies to all the just: "I will not now 
call you servants..., but friends. "[1629] And to whatsoever Christian the Apostle says: "What hast thou that thou hast 
notreceived?"[1630] and notonly from God but from the merits of Christ, because "ofHis fullness we have all 


received."[1631] Hence Christ merited all the effects of our predestination taken together. 


Doubt. How then did Christ merit the efficacious graces that de facto are not granted, such as the grace of a happy 
death for Judas? 


We already have answered this question in discussing Christ's merits. [1632] He merited them not as conferred or to 
be conferred, but as offered to man in the sufficient grace; for the efficacious grace is offered to us in the sufficient 
as the fruit in the flower, but if one resists the sufficient grace, that person deserves to be deprived of the efficacious 


grace. 
Hence Christ merited differently the grace of a happy death both for Peter and for Judas. The most holy soul of 
Christ was moved by God predestining to merit for Peter the grace of a happy death to be conferred and for Judas to 
be offered in the sufficient grace. 


The mystery of predestination always remains a secret. 


Objection. W hat is absolutely gratuitous does not depend on foreseen merits. Butour predestination is purely 


gratuitous. Therefore it does not depend on any merits. 


Reply. I distinguish the major: thatit does not depend on our merits, I concede; on C hrist's merits, I deny. I 


contradistinguish the minor: our predestination is said to be gratuitous as regards ourselves, but notas regards Christ 


Likewise the Blessed Virgin Mary merited de congruo all the effects of our predestination. 


Hence God chose the elect from all eternity in view of Christ's merits, just as He willed from all eternity to preserve 


the Blessed Virgin M ary from original sinon account of Christ's future merits, as declared by Pius IX.[1633] 


But L insist. It seems that Christ's merits are the means whereby we are predestined; in fact, whereby we are saved, 


w hich is first intended by God. Therefore the solution is false. 


Reply. I deny the antecedent, for the means is subordinate to the end; whereas Christ's predestination and His merits 
are of a higher order than our salvation. Hence it is rather our salvation that is the means, ordained by God for the 


glory of Christ, who is first predestined. St. Paulsays: "For all are yours. And you are Christ's; and Christ is 


God's. "[1634] Therefore Christ is the first of all the predestined and was by God, who predestines, first willed in the 
genus of final cause; whereas the permission of Adam's sin to be repaired preceded in the genus of material c ause to 


be perfected, as stated in our treatise on the motive of the Incarnation. 


CHAPTER XXVII: QUESTION 25: THE ADORATION OF CHRIST 


We have considered Christin His relation to the Father, and now we mustconsider His relation to us. There are two 


questions: (1) the adoration of Christ; (2) His mediation inasmuch as He is our mediator. 


Concerning the adoration of Christ there are six articles. 


1) W hether Christ's humanity and Godhead are to be adored with one and the same adoration. 


2) Whether His flesh is to be adored with the adoration of latria. 


3) W hether the adoration of latria is to be given to the images of Christ. 


4) W hether the cross of Christ is to be adored with the adoration of latria. 


5) Whether His mother is to be adored. 


6) Concerning the adoration ofthe relics of saints. [1635] 


Prefatory' Remarks 


St. Thomas has three articles on adoration in Iris treatise on religion. [1636] In the first he shows that adorationis an 
act of latria. or religion. It is directed to reverence Him who is adored, and it belongs properly to the virtue of 
religion, or latria. to show reverence to God, on account of His supreme excellence as Creator and Lord of all 
creatures. Hence to the devil, who tempted Christ in the desert, saying: "All these I will give Thee if, falling down, 
Thou wilt adore me,"[1637] Jesus answered: "Begone. Satan, for it is written: 'the Lord thy God thou shalt adore, 
and Him only thou shalt sene.",[163 8] Adoration is an act of honor, but not every act of honor is adoration; for 
equals, even inferiors, are honored, but only the superior is adored. Adoration in the broad sense is notan act of 
latria, but of dulia. Thus the Scripture records that Nathan adored David.[1639] bowing down to the ground, and that 
Abraham adored the angels, bowing down before them to show his veneration. [1640] But the angels and the apostles 


refused to accept the adoration of latria. It would be idolatry as in paganism. 


2) St. Thomas remarks that adoration is first an interior act, which is the cause ofa bodily act that expresses our 
submission, such as genuflection, prostration, inclination. [1641] But the principal act is the interior act of the mind, 
whereby, acknowledging God's excellence, by a profound interior inclination before Him, He is acknowledged as 
the most excellent Creator and Lord. Wherefore Jesus said: "The true adorers shall adore the Father in spirit and in 


truth."[1642] St. Thomas says: "We prostrate ourselves, professing that we are nothing of ourselves."[1643] 


3) Itis in accordance with what is fitting that adoration requires a definite place, namely, a temple, which is the 


house of God, as being a place that is set apart, so to speak, from worldly affairs. 


First Article: Whether Christ's Humanity And Godhead Are To Be Adored With The Same Adoration 


State of the question. It seems not: (1) because Christ's human nature is not, like the divine nature, common to the 
three divine persons that must be adored; (2) there is not the same excellence in the acts of Christ's human nature as 
in those ofthe divine nature; (3) ifthe soulof Christ were notunited to the W ord, then it would have to be venerated 


with the cultus of dulia, and it lost none of its dignity through the hypostatic union. 


Reply. Nevertheless the answer is in the affirmative, and it is of faith. St. Thomas in the counterargumentof this 


article quotes the Second Council of Constantinople. 


On several occasions in the councils this truth has been declared, namely', that Christ's human nature is to be 
adored, [1644] and indeed directly inasmuch as it is united with the divine nature[1645] with only one kind of 
adoration,[1646] and it is also to be loved by the perfect as defined against Michael de Molinos. [1647] This cultus of 


latria also befits especially the Eucharistic Christ.| 1648! and the most sacred Heart of Jesus. [1649] 


The definition against the Nestorians must be remembered, in which the Church declared: "Christ must be adored by 
one adoration, by which we must adore God the W ord incarnate together with His own flesh, which was the 


tradition in the Church of God from the beginning. "[1650] 


Theological proof. Strictly speaking, honor is given to the person, and to the hands or feet only inasmuch as they 
belong to the person. But there is only one person in Christto whom the two natures belong. Therefore by one and 


the same adoration the human and divine natures of Christ are to be adored. 


Confirmation. A person of distinction is honored because of the qualities indeed ofthe soul namely. wisdom and 
virtues, yetnot only the soul is honored, but the whole composite, the body also. Likewise C hrist is to be adored on 


account ofH is divine personality, but the whole person is to be adored, which includes His human nature. 


W e grant, however, to those who object, that there are tw o reasons for the adoration of Christ; for His divine nature 
of itself alone is to be adored, and His human nature in that it is hypostatically united to the Word. Yet it remains 


true that there is one honor of adoration on the part of the person who is adored. 


Second Article: Whether Christ's Humanity Should Be Adored With The Adoration OfLatria 


State of the question. It seems not, because Christ's humanity' is a creature. And Christ as man is less than the Father. 


Reply. Authoritative proof. St Thomas in the counterargument quotes the authority of St. John Damascene and of St. 


Augustine. 


Theological proof. The honor of adoration properly belongs to the person. Butthe person to whom Christ's humanity 
belongs is divine, and the honor of latria is due to this person. Hence this adoration is not given to C hrist's humanity 


because of itself, but because ofthe divinity to which it is united. 


Corollary. We say that Christ's humanity must be adored, not by a relative adoration, as the image of Christ must be 
adored, but by adoration in the strict and absolute sense; because the person is adored whose humanity is a nature. 


However, first and primarily the person of the W ord incarnate is adored, which is the terminus of the adoration. 


Devotion To The Sacred Heart Of Jesus 


The nature ofthis devotion is made manifest from its object and end. It is the physical heart of C hrist. as united 
hypostatically to the divine person,[1651] and inasmuch as itis the symbolof Christ's love forus, which constitutes 
the object of this cult of adoration, Christ's love is the love that comes from His most holy' soul and also from the 
uncreated W ord. The motive of this devotion is the infinite dignity of the W ord to whom the heart of Christ is 


hypostatically united, and it is simultaneously the manifestation of both His uncreated and created love forus. 


The terminus ofthis devotion is the very person of Christ inasmuch as it is by the heart that He manifests His love 


forus. 


The end ofthis dev otion is that our hearts may be inflamed with love for Christ, and as a consequence the reparation 


ofinjuries inflicted upon Him. 


Our love for Christ mustbe both affective and effective, and it must manifest itself by imitating those virtues of 
which the most sacred heart of Jesus is the symbol, namely, charity, humility, and meekness, for He said: "Learn of 


me, because I am meek, and humble of heart. "[1652] 


This devotion, repeatedly approved by the Church, whatever the Jansenists, unbelievers, and rationalists may have 
said, is mostcertainly law ful and holy. Discarding the physiological question, whether the material heart is the organ 
of love or not, it is certainly the organ that manifests emotional love, and hence it is the symbol of love. Therefore 
the heart of Christis the symbol ofthe love whereby Christ "loved us and delivered Himself up forus."[ 1653] All 


the graces we receive come from this love. 


Thus there is a special reason for the adoration of this part of Christ's body. Finally, tliis devotion arose in a most 
opportune time, that ofJansenism, for the practicalrefutation of this heresy, which denied that Christ died for all 


men, and which caused many ofthe faithful to abstain from frequent Communion. 


Devotion to the Eucharistic Heart of Jesus is likewise a true, holy, and opportune cult, for it refers to the Heart of 
Jesus inasmuch as this Heart moved Jesus to give us the Eucharist as the daily sacrifice and the most perfect of all 
the sacraments. AS Leo XIII said: "This devotion reminds us of that act of supreme love by which our Redeemer, 
lavishing upon us all the riches of His Heart, so that on leaving this world, He might remain with us until the end of 
time, instituted the adorable sacrament ofthe Eucharist. [1654] We owe a debt of deep gratitude for the institution 


ofthis devotion. 


Third Article: Whether The Image Of Christ Should Be Adored With The Adoration Of Latria 


Reply. Relative but not absolute adoration of latria mustbe given to the image of Christ. 


Authoritative proof. St. John Damascene quotes St. Basil as saying: "The honor given to an image reaches to the 
prototype. "[1655] There are severaldeclarations of the Church concerning the relative cult of images. The Second 
Council of Nicaea says: "The honor paid to an image is transferred to the original, and whoever adores the image, 


adores the subsistence (or person) depicted in the image. "[1656] 


Theological proof. There is atwofold movement of the mind toward an image; the first is toward the image itself as 
a certain thing; the second is toward the image so far as it is the image of something else. Moreover, as St. Thomas 
says in the body of this article: "the movementthatis toward an image as an image, is one and the same as that 


w hich is tow ard the thing thatis represented." 


Hence no reverence is shown to the image of Christ inasmuch as it is a certain thing of gold or silver; butinasmuch 


as it is an image of Christ, the same reverence is shown to it as to Christ Himself, but as referring to Christ. 


Fourth Article: Whether Christ's Cross Should Be W orshiped W ith The Adoration Of Latria 


Reply. The answer is in the affirmative, in accordance with the following chant ofthe Church: "Hail, O Cross, our 


only hope, during this Passiontide: give to the just increase of grace, grantto eachcontrite sinner pardon. "[1657] 


St. Thomas gives two conclusions. 


First conclusion. The true cross of Christ on which Christ was crucified is to be adored with the cult of latria both 
inasmuch as it represents to us the figure of Christ extended thereon, and because of its contact with the members of 


Christ, and ofits being saturated with His blood. 


Second conclusion. The effigy of Christ's cross in any other material is to be adored with the adoration of relative 


latria, as being the image of Christ. 


Reply to first objection. Thus in the cross is considered not Christ's shame, but its divine power whereby it 


trium phed over its enemies. 


Reply to second objection. Thus the true nails of the passion, and the true crow n ofthorns are adored, inasmuch as 


they came in contact with the members of Christ, and were likewise saturated with His blood. 


Fifth Article: W hether The Mother Of God Should Be Adored W ith The Adoration Of Latria 


Reply. The answer is in the negative; but the cult of hyperdulia mustbe given to her. The Collyridians were 
condemned because they said thatthe Blessed Virgin Mary is to be adored with the cult of latria. [1658] The reason 


is that the M other of God is a mere creature and the adoration of latria is to be given to God alone, and to no creature. 


The cultofdulia or veneration mustbe given to the rational creature, however, on account of its excellence. Thus, 
even in the civil order, the generals of the army, kings, and great philosophers are venerated; and in the order of 
grace, the cult of supernatural dulia is given to the saints. The cultofhyperdulia musl be given to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, which more probably differs specifically from the cult of dulia, because the eminent dignity of divine 
motherhood belongs, by reason of its terminus, to the hypostatic order, which specifically transcends the order of 


grace and glory. [1659] Billuart inclines to this view in his commentary on this article. 


Thus, for exam ple, munificence is a virtue thatis specifically distinct from liberality, and St. Thomas says that 


virginity is also a specifically distinct virtue from even the perfect chastity of a widow.[1660] 


Objection. Ifthe images of Christ and the cross are to be adored, each with the adoralion of latria, then this adoration 


applies likewise to the Blessed Virgin Mary, because the Mother is related to the Son. 


Reply. There is no comparison in thatthe images of Christ and the cross are notinthemselves objects of veneration, 
but refer solely to Christ. On the contrary, the Blessed Virgin Mary and the saints arc rational creatures, having an 
excellence oftheir own. and in themselves are objects of veneration. "Consequently, if the adoration of latria were 
shown to the rational creatures in which this image is, there might be an occasion of error, "[1661] namely, because 
not a few might conclude that these persons are to be adored in themselves with the adoration not of relative, but of 
absolute latria. In other words, such adoration might afford anyone the occasion ofjudging that it should be 


attributed to this person because of his or her own excellence. 

Doubt. Is the cult of hyperdulia for its own sake greater and nobler than the adoration of relative latria? 

Reply. The answer is in the affirmative with Billuart and several other theologians, because, although latria is a 
species of cult more perfect than hyperdulia, nevertheless it can be that the act of hyperdulia is worthier than the act 
of latria in some individual; justas, although justice is a virtue specifically more perfect than temperance, 
nevertheless it is possible thatthe noblest act of temperance, for exam ple, of virginity’, is more perfect in some 
individual than the least act ofjustice, such as the payment ofa debtin some business transaction. 

This terminates the question of Christ's adoration. 


Sixth Article: Whether Any Kind Of Worship Is Due To The Relics Of The Saints 


In this article St. Thomas shows thatthe relics ofthe saints mustbe venerated with the cult of dulia. because the 


saints excelled in the practice ofall the virtues. 
He says: "The bodies ofthe saints were temples and organs ofthe Holy Ghostdwelling and operating in them, and 
are destined to be likened to the body of Christ by the glory ofthe resurrection. Hence God Himself fittingly honors 


such relics, by working miracles in their presence."[1662] 


This argument is valid in refuting the error of Protestants who contend thatthe saints must not be venerated. 


CHAPTER XXVIII: QUESTION 26: CHRIST THE MEDIATOR 


First Article: Whether It Is Proper To Christ To Be The Mediator Of God And Man 


State ofthe question. It seems notto be properto Christ, because this is also fitting to prophets, priests, and angels. 


Reply. The answer is that Christ alone is the perfect mediator between God and men; but there are other mediators in 
a qualified sense, or secondary and subordinate mediators, inasmuch as dispositively or ministerially they cooperate 


to unite men with God. 


There are two parts to this conclusion. 


Authoritative proofof first part. St. Paulsays: "There is one mediator of God and men, the man Christ Jesus, who 
gave Himself a redemption for all."[ 1663] He also declares that Jesus is called the mediator ofthe New Testament, 
because He reconciled us to God by the shedding of His blood that speaks more eloquently than the blood of 

Abel. [1664] 


Theological proof of first part. Itbelongs properly to the office of a mediator to unite those between whom he 
mediates. But to unite men perfectively to God belongs to Christ, who reconciled mento God, inasmuch as He 
condignly satisfied for them, and condignly merited for them the graces necessary for salvation and eternal life. St. 
Paul says: "God was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself,"[1665] and again: "Christ gave Himself a 
redemption for all."[1666] 


Explanation of second part. There are other subordinate mediators inasmuch as they cooperate in uniting mento 
God, either dispositively, such as the prophets and priests of the Old Testament, or ministerially, such as the priests 


ofthe New Testament, who are strictly speaking Christ's ministers in the bestowalof grace. 


Even the prophets and priests ofthe Old Testament ministerially cooperated in uniting men to God inasmuch as they 


foretold and prefigured the true and perfect mediator. [1667] 

In this sense the Blessed Virgin is called the universal Mediatrix, subordinated to Christ, inasmuch as she merited 
strictly de congruo with Him what He merited de condigno forus, inasmuch as she also satisfied with Him de 
congruo. Now, too, she is also the Mediatrix inasmuch as she intercedes forus along with Christ "always living to 


make intercession forus,"[1668] and finally inasmuchas she is the distributor ofall our graces. [1669] 


Reply to second objection. The good angels are also mediators ministerially and dispositively, inasmuch as they are 


Christ's ministers in the kingdom of God. 


Reply to third objection. The Holy Ghostis not a mediator although it is said ofHim that "He asks forus with 


unspeakable groanings,"[1670] because He makes us ask by special inspiration. 


Second Article: W hether Christ As Man Is The Mediator O f God And Men 


State of the question. It seems that He is mediator inasmuch as He is both God and man. Moreover, He is mediator 


inasmuch as He reconciled us to God by taking away sin, but this He did as God. 

Reply. Nevertheless Christ as manis mediator. 

Authoritative proof. St. Augustine expressly says: "Christ, as man, is mediator. "[1671] So. likewise, we said that 
Christ, as man, is a priest, for as priest He prayed, merited, and satisfied for us. [1672] But these acts belong to Christ, 
as man, for they imply the subordination of His human will to the divine will. 

Theological proof. There are two things to be considered in a mediator, namely, that such a person acts as a man, 
and unites others. But neither of these applies to Christ as God, but only as man. Therefore it applies to Christas 
man to be mediator. 

The major is self-evident. 


Proof of minor. 


a) Itis the nature ofa mean to be distant from each extreme. But Christ as God does not differ from the Father and 


the Holy Ghost either in nature or power of dominion. Hence He is not distant from them. 


O n the contrary, Christas man is distant from God in nature and from men in dignity, grace, and glory, especially by 


the grace of union. 


b) The mediator, however, unites God and men, by communicating the precepts and gifts of God to men, and by 
satisfying and appealing to God for men. But this Christ does, not indeed as God. but as man. because to satisfy and 


appeal presupposes subordination of the created will to the divine will. Hence Christ as man is mediator. 


Reply to third objection. "Although it belongs to Christ as God to take away sin authoritatively, yet it belongs to 


Him as man to satisfy for the sin of the human race, and in this sense He is called the mediator of God and men." 


Doubt. Is Christas man mediator because ofthe fullness of habitual grace, inasmuch as this presupposes the grace of 


union, or is He more so formally because ofthe grace ofunion from which results the fullness of habitual grace? 


The question is almost the same as the one about what formally constitutes Christ's priesthood. It is a disputed 
question even among Thomists. We have already seenthatthe Salmanticenses maintain that what formally 


constitutes Christ's priesthood is the grace of headship inasmuch as it connotes the grace of union. [1673] 


Others, such as Gonet. and in more recent times Father Hugon and many modem theologians, say that Christ is 
formally constituted priest and universal mediator by the grace ofunion, from which the fullness of habitual grace 
results. For He is priest and mediator as anointed by God,[1674] and He is anointed by God firstby the grace of 
union. Moreover, as priest and mediator He must offer redemptive sacrifice or adequate satisfaction that is of infinite 
value. But the infinite value of Christ's merits and satisfaction depend not only pre-supposedly but also formally on 


the grace of union, or on Christ's divine personality. 


This second opinion, which in our days is gradually gaining favor, seems to be the more correctone. We may quote 
in favor ofthis opinion what Pius XI teaches in lus encyclical on Christ the king in which he states that Christ as 
man is the universal king ofall creatures even of angels, inasmuch as by the grace of union His human nature is 
personally or hypostatically united to the Word. He says: "His kingship rests on that wondrous union which they call 
hypostatic. Hence it follows, not only that God is to be adored in Christ by angels and men. but also that angels and 
men are obedient and subject to His imperial sway as man, namely, thatit is not only because ofthe hypostatic 
union that Christ has power over all creatures.... Moreover, Christby the rightofhaving redeemed us can command 


us."[1675] 


St. Thomas spoke in the same way about Jesus, in that He is the judge ofthe living and the dead. Jesus isjudge even 
as man. "Judiciary' power. "says St. Thomas, "belongs to the man Christ on account of both His divine personality, 


and the dignity of His headship, and the fullness of His habitual grace."[1676] 


This judiciary' power belongs to Christ with respect to all human affairs because "Christ's soul which is filled with 


the truth of the W ord of God. passes judgment upon all things."[1677] 


Christ's judiciary' power, even as man, extends to the angels; "first of all from the closeness of His assumed nature to 
God."[1678] Therefore itlikewise seems that Christ as man is the universal mediator: (1) because ofthe grace of 
union; (2) because of the grace of headship. Thus He can have theandric acts of infinite value in m eriting and 


satisfying for us. that is. in reconciling us to God. which is properly the office of the universal mediator. 
This terminates the first part of this treatise on the Incarnation, namclv. on the union ofthe Word incarnate, on the 


consequences ofthe union, as regards Christ in Himself, as also in His relation to the Father and to us. We now pass 


on to consider what Christ did and suffered forus. 


CHAPTER XXIX: PREFATORY REMARKS 


The second part of this treatise on the Incarnation by St. Thomas concerns "what Christ did and suffered. "[1679] It 
is explained from question twenty-seven to question fifty -nine, but it is too long a treatise for each question and its 
articles to be explained. We shall have to discuss what is more important. Thus we shall discuss the mystery’ of 


Redemption, and afterward there willbe a compendium on Mariology.[1680] 


The student must read carefully what St. Thomas wrote about Christ's conception, about the mother who conceived, 
the mode of conception, the perfection of the offspring concerned, the birth of Christ, His manifestation, 
circumcision, and baptism, as also His maimer of conversing with others, His temptations in the desert. His doctrine 
and miracles. [1681] Those questions must especially be read in which it is shown that the three persons ofthe 
Trinity cooperated in the conception of Christ's body, though itis attributed by appropriation to the Holy 
Ghost.[1682] Butnowise must Christ be called the Sonofthe Holy Ghost, oreven ofthe entire Trinity. At the first 
moment ofconception, Christ's body was animated by a rational soul and was assumed by the Word. Likewise at the 
first moment of conception Christ was sanctified by grace, had the use of free will, and merited; in fact, from the 
first moment He was a perfect comprehensor. Birth is property attributed to the person, as to the subject, and not to 
the nature, and so the Blessed Virgin Mary’ is the Mother of God. In Christ there are two births, one is eternal. the 
other is temporal: butthere are nottwo real sonships. In Christ there is only one real sonship, namely. His eternal 
sonship from the Father, the other is a logical and temporal relation as regards the M other, for every relation that is 
predicated of God in time, is only a logical relation. However, there is a real relation ofthe Mother to Him. who is 
really the Son of Mary. [1683] 


State of the question on Redemption. We already discussed in the first part of this treatise the necessity of 
Redemption.[1684] and we said that redemption by a divine person who became incarnate is hypothetically 
necessary’, after original sin. posited that God freely willed to exact adequate reparation whereas He could have 


freely condoned the offense or even accepted inadequate reparation. 


We must now consider the nature of Redemption, in what it consists, how itwas accomplished by Christ's passion, 


and the ways by which our Lord's passion caused our salvation. 


The adequate concept of redemption. As Father E. Hugon observes: "Sometimes redemption is taken in the strict 
sense for liberation from the slavery’ of sin and the devil; but sometimes it refers to the entire supernaturaleconomy 
whereby Christ, our Head, taking our place, offers to God adequate reparation for the offense and atthe same time a 
perfect sacrifice; He liberates us from the captivity’ of sin and He renews in us the supernatural blessings, lost by the 
FaU, giving thembacktous. Redemption essentially implies... the payment ofthe price required for the adequate 
reparation of the offense, which is called satisfaction. W herefore satisfaction is the primary’ and fundamental concept 
in the dogma of redemption. But Christacts in our name, and hence His satisfaction is called vicarious, inasmuch as 
He not only suffers for our sins, but takes our place. In other respects this satisfaction is made in a certain laborious 
maimer, by means ofa true immolation, which is most pleasing to God. and for this reason it is also a sacrifice. 

M oreover, there is reparation forthe offense, and God is satisfied, in consequence of this. and placated by the 
sacrifice offered to Him, so that we are made free, and supernatural blessings are restored to us or we are reinstated 
in grace. Therefore the following divers notions concur in the adequate analysis of redemption, namely, satisfaction 
which presupposes merit and sacrifice, that may be considered the constituent elements; then liberation and 


restoration, which may be called the consequences or effects."[1685] 


Thatthis was actually the concept ofredemption held by St. Thomas is evident from what he wrote.[1686] when 


discussing the various aspects ofthis mystery. 


But some in reading this forty-eighth question understand satisfaction in a quasi-univocal sense, as being a juridical 
payment of debt, which among men can be without any love of charity’ toward the other, and hence they say that this 


depreciates the sublimity ofthis mystery of redemption, which is essentially a mystery of love. 


But ifwe answer by saying that in the order of grace, and especially in the hypostatic order, the payment of the debt 
mustbe understood not univocally but analogically in the metaphorical sense, then they understand by this, 
analogically in the metaphorical sense, as when we say by figure of speech that God is angry. Thus the payment of 


the debt is no longer retained in the strict sense ofthe term. 


O n the contrary, St. Thomas understands satisfaction in the analogical though strict sense of the term, and not 
merely in the metaphorical sense, as when being, life, liberty, love, mercy, even vindictive justice but not anger, are 
attributed to God analogically and in the strict sense. Among men there may indeed be a legal payment of a debt that 
is true satisfaction, without the love of charity tow ard the other. Butif we speak of the satisfaction offered by Christ 
forus, then we speak analogically, but still in the strict sense of satisfaction by the payment of the price offered 
because of His supreme love of charity toward God and toward us even because of His theandric love that is of 


infinite value. 


W herefore St. Thomas thus defines satisfaction: "He properly atones for an offense who offers something which the 
offended one loves equally or even more than he detested the offense. "[1687] But Christ offered for us His most 
precious blood by a theandric actoflove, which God loves more than He hates all sins and crimes taken together. 
We shall see that the essence of redemption, inasmuch as itis property a mystery of love, consists in this theandric 
love, which is both meritorious and satisfactory. Other aspects of this mystery are subordinated to this supreme love, 
just as the virtues of religion, penance, justice, obedience, and fortitude are subordinated to the virtue of 

charity. [1688] It is, indeed, true to say with St. Paul: "You are bought with a great price,"[1689] but this price is the 


infinite value of the love of Christ suffering for us. 


Hence St. Thomas,[1690] starting from this theandric love, speaks of merit, which belongs to charity, namely, of 


Christ's merit as our head, before he discusses satisfaction, which presupposes merit. [1691] 


Since redemption is the work ofthe W ord incarnate, in its explanation we must proceed in the descending order 
from the W ord incarnate to the remission of sin, rather than in the ascending order from sin to our liberation and 
justification. Here we must observe what St. Thomas says in his treatise onjustification, where he writes: "Because 
the infusion of grace and the remission of sin regard God who justifies, hence in the order of nature the infusion of 
grace is prior to the freeing from sin. But if we look at what is on the part ofthe man justified, it is the other way 


about, since in the order of nature the being freed from sin is prior to the obtaining ofjustifying grace."[ 1692] 


W hat predominates in the mystery of redemption as in the conversion of St. Mary Magdalen or of St. Paul, is the 
Redeemer's love. Hence the conception of this mystery must be rather spiritual than juridical, even when it is strictly 
a question of satisfaction. Similarly in the general concept of merit with reference to God. itmustbe noted that the 
notion of merit is analogical, that is, it is called analogical in divine things in comparison with merit in human things. 
Therefore we must not stress too much the rightto a reward, but we must insist more on either the condignness or 
the congruity and fittingness as regards the divine rewards, inasmuch as merit proceeds from infused charity, and 
this results from God's uncreated charity. Thus we preserve intactthe sublimity of divine things and especially of 


this mystery. 


Errors. In this matter, as frequently happens, there were errors by defectas wellas by excess. 


In the first centuries, the Subordinationists, the Arians, the Nestorians, from the very' fact that they denied the 
divinity of Christ, also rejected the infinite value of redemption. The Docetae denied the reality of the Passion. The 


Pelagians, who do notadmit the reality of original sin, consequently perverted the concept of redemption. 


On the contrary, the Protestants of earlier times said that Christ, taking upon Himself our sins, was hatefulto God 


the Father, cursed by Him and, as a real sinner, truly suffered the torments of the damned. 


Finally, in opposition to the above heretics, in the sixteenth century, the Socinians, justas before them Abelard had 
said, contended that Christ redeemed us only in the broad sense of the term and metaphorically, namely, by 
preaching and example, notatall by paying the penalty thatis due to our sins: but He submitted to death so as to 
give us an example of fortitude. If that were so, then Christ would neither have satisfied for our sins nor merited for 
us grace and glory. This concept ofredem ption scarcely differs from rationalism, which denies the order of grace 
and glory, and therefore the hypostatic order. So say the liberal Protestants[1693] and the Modernists. [1694] who 
admitted only a moral redemption, declaring that the doctrine of Christ's sacrificial death is not Evangelical, but 


originated with St. Paul. [1695] 


Doctrine ofthe Church. The Church never ex professo solemnly defined whatis the revealed teaching on 


redemption. The schema of its definition was prepared in the Vatican Council, as we shall at once declare. It was 


equivalently contained beforehand: (1) in the Nicene Creed, wliich says: "W ho forus men and for our salvation 
came down from heaven.... And became man.... He was crucified for us under Pontius Pilate";[1696] (2) in the 
Council of Ephesus, which states that Christ "offered... Himself an oblation for us";[ 1697] (3) in the Council of 
Toledo, which declares that Christ "alone was made sin for us, that is, sacrifice for our sins';[1698] (4) also in the 
Fourth Lateran Council;[1699] (5) and in the Council of Florence;[1700] (6) in the Council of Trent, where we read: 
"Who [Christ], when we were enemies, for the exceeding charity by which He loved us merited justification forus 


by His most holy passion on the wood of the cross, and made satisfaction for us unto God the Father. "[1701] 


M oreover, the Church condemned Abelard as a heretic, because he denied that "Quist assumed flesh so thatHe 
might free us from the devil's yoke."[1702] The Socinians, too, were condemned as heretics, because they denied 
that "Christ endured a mostbitter death on the cross so thatHe mightredeem us from sin and eternal death and 
reconcile us with the Father by restoring to us the right to eternal life. [1703] Finally, Pius X rejected this 
proposition of the M odernists, that "the doctrine of Christ's sacrificial death is not Evangelical, but merely the 


teaching of St. Paul. "[1704] 


The Vatican Council intended to define this question and had already formulated this canon: "If anyone does not 
confess that God the W ord suffering and dying in the flesh, could have satisfied for our sins or truly and properly 


did satisfy for them, let him be anathema." 


In fact, from the various documents on this subject, Denzinger deduces the following proposition: "Quist, the 
Redeemer, satisfied for the sins of the whole world, and this satisfaction is of infinite value and 


superabundant."[1705] 


The various aspects of redemption. Were there different theories among Catholics concerning the mystery of 
redemption? In recent times certain persons distinguish between: (1) the theory ofexpiation, or of substitution, 
which speaks especially ofthe guilt of undergoing punishment, and they bring forward many texts from the Old 
Testament; its overemphasis leads to the theory' of the earlier Protestants concerning penalcompensation; (2) the 
theory of satisfaction, which is more sublime and richer, especially as explained by St. Thomas: (3) the theory of 
reparation, which seeks to perfect the preceding theory’, insisting more on this, that it is "not the death, but the will of 


the person dying that placated [the Father], "as St. Bernard says;[1706] (4) finally , others stress more the Father's 
love forus ("God so loved the world, as to give His only-begotten Son")[1707] and Christ's love "even unto 


death. "[1708] 


Truly, these four theories are more the different aspects ofthe mystery of redemption, and we shall see that St. 
Thomas admitted these different aspects, subordinating the first three to the last, in that the mystery ofredemption is 
especially a mystery of love. Many times he says that Christ suffered for us:[1709] he speaks of satisfaction. [1710] 
of reparation, [1711] but he always affirms that the foundation of their validity is in Quist's theandric love, which is 
the source ofall His merits. St. Thomas says: "But by suffering out of love and obedience. Quist gave more to God 


than was required to compensate for the offense of the whole human race. "[1712] 


Finally, at thebeginning ofthis question on redemption, we mustrecallwhat St. Thomas had already taught when 


he said: "Mercy and truth are necessarily found in all God's works.... Now the work of divine justice always 
presupposes the work of mercy, and is founded thereon.... We must come to something that depends only on the 
goodness ofthe divine will.... So in every work of God, viewed at its primary source, there appears mercy. In allthat 


follows, the power of mercy remains andworks indeed with even greaterforce."[1713] Thus God purely ofHis 


goodness created us. elevated us to the order of grace which is the seed of glory, and gave us the Redeemer. 


It is from the uncreated love of divine goodness thatmercy proceeds, inasmuch as good is self-diffusive, and then 
comes justice by reason of which the supreme Good has aright to be loved above all tilings. But first of all the 
divine good is self-diffusive in creation, in raising us to the supernatural order, and finally in God's free decree to 


restore this order to us by means of the W ord incarnate. 


So as to proceed methodically in this second part, we shall see what Scripture and tradition have to say on this 


subject, and we shall also consult the teaching of St. Thomas as expounded in questions 46 to 48. 


CHAPTER XXX: TESTIMONY OF SACRED SCRIPTURE AND TRADITION 


First Article: Testimony O f Christ And The Apostles 


This testimony concerns the redemption by way of merit, satisfaction, and sacrifice, if not as to the actual meaning 


of these words, at least as to whatis signified by them. 


It mustbe observed that Christ only gradually manifested His divine sonship so far as the people were able to 
assimilate this doctrine, so thatHe announced His sorrowful passion to His apostles only after Peter's confession of 
faith on their way to Caesarea Philippi, when he said: "Thou are Christ, the Son ofthe living God."[1714] It was 
more difficult, however, for the people to accept this revelation of Christ's passion and impending death on the cross, 
especially for those who still awaited the coming of the Messias as a temporal king, who would restore the kingdom 


to Israel, as the apostles said even on the day ofthe Ascension. [1715] 


Synoptic Gospels. Hence Jesus at the beginning of His preaching manifests Himself as the Savior, not asserting as 
yetby what manner of sacrifice and satisfaction He had to save men. So He began by saying: "The Spirit of the Lord 
is upon Me, wherefore He hath anointed Me to preach the gospelto the poor... to healthe contrite of heart. "[1716] "I 
am not come to call the just, but sinners."[1717] When, after Peter's confession, "Thou are Christ, the Son of the 
living God,"[1718] Jesus announces His passion for the firsttime, "Peter, taking Him, began to rebuke Him saying: 
Lord be it far from Thee, this shall notbe unto Thee. W ho turning, said to Peter: Go behind Me Satan, thou arta 
scandalunto Me because thou savorest not the things that are of God, butthe things thatare of men. "[1719] Peter 
unknowingly spoke againstthe mystery ofredemption that had to be accomplished according to God's most sublime 
decrees. From this moment Jesus speaks more clearly of His sacrifice that mustbe offered for the salvation of men. 
He says: "Forthe Son of manis come to save that which was lost. "[1720] "The Son of manis not come to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His life a redemption for many. "[1721] This text ofthe Synoptics is of 
greatim portance in establishing against the Modernists and liberal Protestants that the doctrine ofthe sacrificial 


death of Christis not merely of Pauline origin, but is also Evangelical. 


Jesus likewise on several occasions announces His passion to His disciples, saying: "The Son of man shall be 
betrayed to the chief priests and the scribes, and they shall condemn Him to death... and they shall deliver Him to the 


Gentiles to be mocked and scourged and crucified, and the third day He shall rise again.... Canyon drink the chalice 


that I shall drink?"[1722] But the apostles did notyet understand this most sublime mystery. 


Before His passion, in instituting the Holy Eucharist, Jesus said more clearly: "This is My body, which is given for 
you. Do this foracommemoration of Me.... This is the chalice, the new testament in My blood, which shall be shed 
foryou."[1723] Thus He explicitly enunciates the mystery of redemption both as sacrifice and as satisfaction, oras a 


propitiatory sacrifice. 


Gospel of St. John. Here again this same truth is severaltimes enunciated so that it becomes increasingly apparent 
that the value of Christ's satisfaction or of His propitiatory sacrifice is the result of His exceeding love for God and 
for souls that are to be saved. Penal satisfaction is indeed expressed, but the prie e to be paid is to be attributed more 
to Christ's love. This love is especially proclaimed in the parable ofthe Good Shepherd, where He says: "I am the 
good shepherd. The good shepherd giveth His life for his sheep.... Therefore doth the Father love Me, because I lay 
down My life, that I may take it again. No man taketh it away from Me; but I lay it down of Myself, and I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power to take it up again. This commandment I have received of My Father. "[ 1724] 


Thus Christenunciates the sacrifice of satisfaction to be offered because of His exceeding love for God and souls. 


Somewhat later, Jesus says: "My sheep hear My voice, and I know them, and they follow Me. And I give them 
eternal life, and they shall not perish forever and no man shall pluck them outofMy hand."[1725] This is the fruit of 


sacrifice; therefore itis not only a moral example of self-denial, such as the example given by Socrates. 


Afterward His sorrow ful satisfaction is expressed in these words: "Amen, amen I say to you, unless the grain of 
w heat falling into the ground die, itself remaineth alone. But if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.... Now is My soul 


troubled. And what shall I say? Father, save Me from this hour. "[1726] He means, deliver Me, if it be possible, as 


He had said in the Garden of Gethsemane. Then Jesus continues to say: "But for this cause I came into this hour. 
Father, glorify Thy name.... Now is thejudgment of the world; now shall the prince of this world be cast out. And I, 
if I be lifted up from this world, will draw all things to Myself." Now this He said signifying what death He should 
die. [1727] Truly this concerns the sorrowful mystery of redemption. Christ came to offer Himself in sacrifice on the 


cross; of this hour, predetermined by the Father, Jesus severaltimes says: "The hour is come. "[1728] 


Likewise, before the passion, He said: "Greater love than this no man hath, thata man lay down his life for his 
friends."[1729] Therefore clearly and publicly Clirist taught the dogma of redemption,[1730] and it is absolutely 
false to say with the M odernists that "the doctrine of Christ's sacrificial death is not evangelical, but only of Pauline 


origin."[1731] 


Acts ofthe Apostles. St. Peter likewise says to the Jews: "Jesus of Nazareth... by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, you by the hands of wicked men have crucified and slain. Whom God hath raised up. "[1732] 
And again he says: "But the Author of life you killed, whom God hath raised from the dead, of which we are 
witnesses. [1733] Also: "But those tilings which God before had showed by the mouth of all the prophets, that His 
Christ should suffer, He hath so fulfilled. "[1734] Finally, he says of Jesus: "This is the stone which was rejected by 
you the builders, which is become the head ofthe corner. Neither is there salvation in any other. For there is no other 
name under heaven given to men, whereby we must be saved. "[1735] Thus Christ's sacrifice is evident, as foretold 


by the prophets, in accordance with God's eternal decree, and itis simultaneously the fount of salvation. 


St. Paul. He explained, however, the evangelical teaching concerning the value of Clirist's death, especially as it 
referred to the removal of original sin. On this subject he says: "Forall have sinned and do need the glory of God. 
Being justified freely by His grace, through the redemption, that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath proposed to be a 
propitiation throughfaith in His blood."[1736] He afterward explains these texts, saying: "Foras by the 
disobedience of one man [Adam] many were made sinners: so also by the obedience of one, many shall be made 
just,"[1737] whichmeans, inasmuchas "Christbecame obedient unto death, evento the death of the cross."[1738] 
The time eternally predetermined for this propitiatory sacrifice is also proclaimed in these words: "God spared not 


even His own Son, but delivered Him up forus all."[1739] 


Finally, He says: "Christ hath loved us, and hath delivered Himself forus, an oblation and a sacrifice to God for an 
odorofsweetness."[1740] This doctrine is developed throughout the Epistle to the Hebrews, which strictly concerns 
the offering of propitiatory' sacrifice for the redemption of man. St. John also says: "He is the propitiation for our 


sins, and not for ours only, butalso for those ofthe whole world."[1741] 


M oreover, this revealed doctrine on the sacrifice of the cross is confirmed from whatis said in the New Testament 
aboutthe sacrifice of the Mass, whereby the fruits of the Passion are applied to us, according to our Lord's words at 


the time of its institution, who said: "Do this for a commemoration of Me."[1742] 


Second Article: Testimony Of Tradition 


This doctrine is often explained by both the Latin and the Greek Fathers. [1743] Christaccomplished our redemption, 
they say, by way ofa true sacrifice, w hich He offered to God on the cross, as priest and victim, and by a true 
vicarious atonement He paid the debt owing to God, but notto the devil. This satisfaction is superabundant and 
universal. In the above-mentioned work, precisely as regards vicarious satisfaction in the strict sense, w e find the 
testimonies of St. Ignatius of Antioch, St. Justin, Origen, St. Cyprian, Eusebius of Caesarea, St. Athanasius, St. 


Ambrose. St. Jerome, St. Augustine, St. Prosper, and St. Gregory the Great. [1744] 


The prominent texts are the following. 


St. Clement of Rome says: "Christ gave His blood forus."[1745] He also says: "Because of His love forus, our Lord 


Jesus Christ, by God's will, gave His blood forus, His flesh for our flesh, and His soul for our souls. "[1746] 


St. Ignatius of Antioch says: "Christ died for us, thatthrough faith in His death, we might escape death. "[1747] In 


another epistle he says: "The Eucharist is the flesh of our Savior Jesus Christ, w hich suffered for our sins."[1748] 


St. Polycarp says: "Jesus Christ, "who bore our sins in His ow n body on the tree, '[1749] but for our sake thatwe 


might live in Him, He endured all things. "[1750] 


St. Justin says: "The Father willed thatHis Christtake uponHimself the maledictions ofthewhole human race, and 
the Father also willed Him to suffer these things, namely, crucifixion and death, so thatby His bruises the human 


race mightbe healed."[1751] 


St. Cyprian says: "He alone can pardon sins committed against Him, who took upon Him self oursins, who suffered 


for us, whom God delivered up for our sins. "[1752] 


St. Athanasius says: Christ "in the body thatHe took to Himself, orin offering it as sacrifice and immaculate victim 


for death, immediately averted death from all alike, by offering it for others. "[1753] 


St. Hilary says: "Therefore He offered Himself in sacrifice to death for those under the curse of the law, that it might 
be removed, willingly offering Himself as victim to God the Father, so that, by His becoming a voluntary victim, the 


curse... mightbe takenaway."[1754] 


St. Basil says: "Itw as necessary fortheLordto experience deathfor all, and so justify all in His blood by having 


become a propitiation forthe human race. "[1755] 


St. Gregory ofNazianzus says: "By Christ's suffering on the cross,... we have been renew ed,... by the celestial 


Adam weare again saved."[1756] 


St. John Chrysostom says: "Although we were subjectto the sentence of condemnation, Christ freed us. "[1757] 


St. Ambrose says: "The Lord Jesus offered His death for the death of all men; He shed His blood for the blood of the 


whole human race."[1758] 


St. Jerome says: Christ "was woundedfor our iniquities... so that, having become a curse for us, He might free us 


from the curse. "[1759] 


St. Augustine says: "Christ, though iimocent. took upon Himself our punishment, so thatthereby He might atone for 
our guilt and also put an end to our punishment. "[1760] In another work, he says: "By His death, indeed, by the one 


true sacrifice offered for us, whatsoever sins... He purged, abolished, extinguished."[1761] 


Therefore it can be said concerning the reality and effects of redemption, that the Fathers are unanimous in 
attributing this redemption not only to Christ's example, but also to His merits, satisfaction, and sacrifice on the 
cross. They do noteither disagree among themselves as witnesses of tradition, although in their explanations some, 
such as the Greek Fathers, insist on the sanctifying power ofthe Incarnation, whereas others, especially the Latin 
Fathers, stress the passion and death of Christ. Sometimes Origen declares thatthe price of our redem ption was paid 
to the devil. [1762] But elsewhere he professes the true doctrine. [1763] The same is to be said of St. Gregory of 
Nyssa. This theory of payment to the devil was already refuted atthe end of the third century and condemned as 
blasphemous. The common teaching is that sin is strictly committed only against God; hence the price of liberation 
from sin must be paid to God alone. Nevertheless it remains true thatby redemption man is freed from the slavery of 


the devil. [1764] 


From the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, the theological thesis on the redemption gradually took shape under the 
doctrinal direction of St. Anselm and St. Thomas. According to St. Anselm,[1765] our redemption was 
accomplished through the satisfaction whereby Christ freely paid our debts by repairing the wrong done to God, and 
through His merits whereby He restored the good things we lost. This doctrine manifestly has its foundation in 
Sacred Scripture, and therefore was generally admitted. But St. Anselm exaggerated the necessity of adequate 
redemption after sin. not sufficiently acknowledging that God could have freely condoned the offense, or even have 


accepted im perfect satisfaction. 


This exaggerated view was gradually corrected by Hugo of St. Victor. Peter Lombard. Alexander of Hales, and St. 
Bonaventure, who prepared the way for St. Thomas to elaborate the complete and sound synthesis thatwas 


afterward commonly accepted. It is this synthesis that must now be explained. 


CHAPTER XXXI: QUESTION 46: CHRIST'S PASSION 


The synthesis of St. Thomas contains especially the following three doctrinal points. 


1)Redemption by the W ord incarnate, posited the sin of our first parents, was not necessary, but fitting. For God 
could have either condoned the offense or accepted inadequate reparation: but the Incarnation as also the passion of 


God's son were fitting, and in all this we have the greatest manifestation of God's love forus. [1766] 


2) The Word incarnate, as the moral head of the whole human race, redeemed us or caused our salvation in five 
ways: (1) by meriting it for us: (2) by satisfying for us; (3) by offering Himself in sacrifice; (4) by liberating us; (5) 
by being the efficient cause. In these ways Christ's love prevails, which is the principle of merit, satisfaction, and 


sacrifice. 


3) Christ's redemption is of infinite value, in virtue of the hypostatic union, inasmuch as it is a theandric act of love 


for His Father and for all men. This makes it apparent that this mystery' is especially a mystery of love. 


In the explanation ofthis thesis, St. Thomas discusses: (1) the Passion itself; (2) its efficient cause, on the part of 
Christ, the Father, and those that killed Christ: (3) how Christ's passion was effective, that is, how it caused our 


salvation; (4) the effects of the Passion. 


Tlris forty-sixth question, which concerns Christ's passion, treats especially of its fitness and its extreme sufferings. 


The predominating elements of the Passion must be noted. 


The Fittingness Of The Passion 


First Article: Whether It Was Necessary For Christ To Suffer For The Deliverance Of The Human Race 


Reply. Christ's passion was not absolutely necessary', nor did He suffer because He was compelled to suffer; but, 
presupposing the end to be attained, it was necessary' for Christ to suffer: (1) because we were freed by His 
passion;[1767] (2) because Christ, by the humiliation of His passion, merited the glory' of His exaltation;[1768] (3) 
because God's decree, concerning Christ's passion, as foretold in the Scripture, had to be fulfilled. 

Reply to third objection. "And this came of more copious mercy than if He had forgiven sins without satisfaction, " 


because God gave us the Redeemer. 


Second Article: Whether There Was Any Other Possible Way Of Human Deliverance Besides The Passion Of 
Christ 


Reply. Speaking simply and absolutely, it was possible for God to deliver mankind otherwise than by Christ's 
passion, even without any satisfaction; for tlris would not have been contrary' to justice, because God, who is 
infinitely above a simple judge, since He has no superior, decreed that His Son must die and can also forgive the 
offense committed againstHim, without requiring satisfaction; and then He acts mercifully and not unjustly. But, 
supposing God's foreknowledge and preordination concerning Christ's passion, then man's liberation from sin was 
not otherwise possible. The first part in the argument of this article and the reply to the third objection correct St. 


Anselm's extreme view. 


Third Article: W hether There Was Any More Suitable W ay O f Delivering The Human Race Than By Christ's 


Passion 


Reply. The answer is thatthere was no other way more suitable: (1) because by Christ's passion man knows how 
much God loves him and is thereby incited to love Him in return;[1769] (2) because thereby Christ gave us an 
example of obedience, humility, constancyjustice, and the other virtues;[1770] (3) because Christ by His passion 
not only delivered man from sin, but also merited grace and glory for him; (4) because thereby man is all the more 
bound to refrain from sin;[1771] (5) because in this way, itwas in Christ that as man by dying, He conquered the 


devil and vanquished death. [1772] 


Fourth Article: Whether Christ Ought To Have Suffered On The Cross 


Reply. The answer is thatit was the most fitting for Christ to have suffered on the cross; (1) because Christ gave us 
an example of virtue, so that no kind of death oughtto be feared by an upright man; (2) "so that whence death came 
[from the tree], thence life might arise, and thatHe who overcame by the tree, might also by the tree be 
overcome":[1773] (3) and (4) that dying on a high rood, He might purify the air and prepare our ascent into heaven; 
(5) the fact that Christ died with outstretched hands signifies the universality of redemption; (6) because, as St. 
Augustine says, "The tree on which were fixed the members of Him dying was even the chair of the Master 


teaching";[1774] (7) because there were very many figures in the Old Testament ofthis death onthe cross. 


First objection. In this kind of death the fire pertaining to holoc austs is wanting. St. Thomas replies by saying that, 


"instead of material fire, there was the spiritual fire of charity in Christ's holocaust. "[1775] 


Second objection. Death on the cross is mostignominious. St. Thomas replies to this by quoting St. Paul: "He 


endured the cross, despising the shame,"[1776] so thatby His humility, He made reparation for our sins of pride. 


Third objection. Death on the cross is a death of malediction. St. Thomas again quotes the following text from St. 
Paul: "Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us, "[1777] that is, He took upon 


Himself the penalty of sin. 


All these remarks clearly manifest the fittingness ofthe Passion, and they better illustrate both God the Father's love 
and Christ's love for us. As the Evangelist says: "For God so loved the world, as to give His only-begotten 
Son. "[1778] As St. Paul says: "He that spared noteven His own Son but delivered Him up for us all. "[1779] 


Therefore our redemption is predominantly a mystery of love. 


The Extreme Sufferings Of The Passion 


Fifth Article: Whether Christ Endured All Sufferings 


Reply. Christ did notendure all sufferings specifically, because many ofthem are mutually exclusive, such as 
burning and drowning. It did notbecome Him to suffer interior bodily sicknesses, for, as St. John Chrysostom says: 


"It did notbefit Him who healed the infirmities of others to have His own body afflicted with the same. "[1780] 


But Christendured every human suffering, because: (1) He suffered something from Jews and Gentiles, from the 
chief priests and their servants, from the mob, even from friends and acquaintances; (2) He suffered from His friends 
who abandoned Him, in His reputation, His honor, in His soul from sadness and weariness, in His body from 


w ounds and scourgings; (3) He suffered in all His bodily members, from head to foot, and in all His senses. 


Reply to second objection. "As Christ was uplifted above others in gifts of graces, so He was lowered beneath others 


by the ignominy ofHis sufferings." 


Reply to third objection. "The very least one of Christ's sufferings was sufficient of itself to redeem the human race 
from all sins." However, because ofHis great love forus, He willed to offer Himself as a most perfect holocaust for 


us, and generically endure all sufferings. 


Sixth Article: W hether The Pain Of Christ's Passion W as Greater Than All Other Pains 


Reply. Christ experienced both sensible pain and interior pain, both of which were the greatest of pains in this 


presentlife. There are four reasons for this: (1) from the causes ofthis pain, because the death ofthe crucified is 


m ost bitter, and because He felt interior pain for all the sins of the human race, which He ascribed, so to speak, to 
Himself; (2) because of the susceptibility of His body thatwas endowed with a most perfect constitution, and 
because the interior faculties of His soulmostefficaciously apprehended all the causes of sadness; (3) because 
Christ from His great love for us, in offering Himself as a perfect holocaust, refused to mitigate His pains and 
sadness by the overflow ofcontemplativejoy through the higher part of His soul; (4) because "He embraced the 


amountof pain proportionate to the magnitude of the fruit which resulted therefrom, "namely, thatHe might most 


perfectly accomplish His mission as the Redeemer of men. 


Reply to second objection. Christ, that He might atone for the sins of all mankind, accepted indeed the greatest of 


sadness in absolute quantity, yet notexceeding the rule ofreason. 


Reply to fourth objection. "Christ grieved over the sins of all men, and this grief in Christ surpassed all grief of 
every contrite heartboth because it flowed from a greater wisdom and charity, by which the pang of contrition is 
intensified, and because He grieved simultaneously for all sins, as the prophet says: "Surely He hath carried our 


sorrows. ' "[1781] 


Reply to sixth objection. In answer to the objection that the least of Christ's pains would have sufficed for man's 
salvation, St. Thomas says: "Christ willed to deliver the human race from sins not merely by His power, but also 
according to justice. And therefore He did not simply weigh what greatvirtue His suffering would have from union 
with the Godhead, butalso how much, according to His human nature, His pain would avail for so greata 


" 


satisfaction." 


Seventh Article: Whether Christ Suffered In His Whole Soul 


It seems that Christ did not, because He did not suffer in the summitof His soul, in the higher faculties, namely, of 


reason and will. 


Reply. In answer to tins, St. Thomas says in the body ofthis article: "So, then, we say thatif the soul be considered 
with respectto its essence, itis evident that Christ's whole soul suffered. For the soul's whole essence is allied with 
the body, so that it is entire in the whole body and in its every part. Consequently, when the body suffered and was 
disposed to separate from the soul, the entire soul suffered. Butif we consider the whole soul, according to its 
faculties, speaking thus ofthe proper passions ofthe faculties, He suffered indeed as to all His lowerpowers... 
whose operations are but temporal. But Christ's higher reason, since it considers only the eternal and not the 
temporal, did not suffer thereby on the part ofits object, which is God, who was the cause not of grief, but rather of 
delight and joy, to the soul of Christ, " for He continued in possession ofthe beatific vision and its resultantjoy in 


the summit ofHis soul. 


To understand the reply to the second objection, consultthe eighth article and the footnote to the third objection of 


this article. 


Reply to third objection. "Grief in the sensitive part of Christ's souldid notextend to reason so as to deflect it from 


the rectitude of its act. "[1782] 


Eighth Article: W hether Christ's Entire Soul Enjoyed Blessed Fruition During The Passion 


It seems that Christ's entire soul did not, because simultaneous sadness andjoy are im possibilities; in fact, vehement 


sadness checks every delight, and the converse is true. 


Reply. Nevertheless, as St. John Damascene says in the counter-argument of this article: "Christ's Godhead 
permitted His flesh to do and to suffer what was proper to it. In like fashion... His passion did notimpede fruition [of 
mind]." St. Thomas explains this in the body ofthe article as follow s: "If it be understood according to its essence, 
then His whole souldid enjoy fruition, inasmuch as it is the subject ofthe higher part of the soulto which it belongs 
to enjoy the Godhead.... Butif we take the whole soul as comprising all its faculties, thus His entire soul did not 
enjoy fruition... because, since Christ was still upon earth, there was no overflowing of glory from the higher part 


into the lower, nor from the soulinto the body. But since, on the contrary, the soul's higher part was not hindered in 


its proper acts by the lower, it follows that the higher part of His soulenjoyed fruition perfectly while Christwas 


suffering." 


Reply to first objection. Itis indeed impossible to be sad and glad simultaneously about the same object; but in 
Christ sadness and fruition were not about the same object. Thus, though Christ was in a way crushed by grief, He 


rejoices in His sorrow. [1783] 


In the next three articles of this forty-sixth question, St. Thomas considers the fitness of the Passion as regards time, 
the place between two thieves, of whom the one on the right was converted, but the one on the left died im penitent, 
just as on the Judgment Day a distinction will be made among all human beings, inasmuchas the elect will be on 
Christ's right hand, and the reprobates on His left. In the last article ofthis question it is shown that Christ's passion 
is notto be attributed to His divine nature, which is incapable of suffering, but it is to be attributed to the person of 


the W ord incarnate, because ofHis human nature. 


CHAPTER XXXII: QUESTION 47: THE EFFICIENT CAUSE OF CHRIST'S PASSION 


The efficient cause of Christ's passion must now be considered. (1) Was Christ an efficient cause? (2) Was the 


Father? (3) Were those who killed Him? 


First Article: Whether Christ Was Slain By Another OrBy Himself 


It seems that Christ was not slain by another, for He said: "No man taketh M y life from Me."[1784] But, on the other 
hand, He declared ofHimself: "And after they have scourged Him, they will putHim to death. "[1785] 


Reply. There are two parts to this answer. 


1) Christ was notthe direct cause of His death, for He did notkill Himself, but His persecutors killed Him. as He 
Himself declared: "they will putHim to death. "[1786] 


2) But Christ was the indirect cause of His passion and death, because He did not prevent it when He could have 
done so.[1787] "This He was able to do: (1) by holding His enemies in check so thatthey would not have been eager 
to slay Him, or would have been powerless to do so; (2) because His spirit had the power of preserving His fleshly 
nature from the infliction of any injury... Thus He is said to have laid down His life, or to have died 


voluntarily."[1788] 


Similarly Christ could say: No man taketh away life from Me, thatis, against M y will, and this He manifested for 
"He preserved the strength of His bodily nature so that at the last momentHe was able to cry out with a loud voice, 


and hence His death should be computed among His other miracles. "[1789] 


Second Article: W hether Christ Died Out Of Obedience 


Reply. It is affirmed that out of obedience Christ gave Himself up to suffer. [1790] Hence the Apostle says: "He 
became obedient unto death. "[1791] But this was mostfitting: (1) because itwas in keeping with divine justice that, 
"as by the disobedience of one man, many were made sinners, so also by the obedience of one, many shall be made 
just"; [1792] (2) So that Christ's passion and death should be the result of obedience; (3) so that Christ should be 
victorious over death and the disobedience ofthe devil, as the Scripture says: "An obedient man shall speak of 


victory. "[1793] 


Reply to first objection. Christ received a command from the Father to suffer. And so by dying He fulfilled all the 
precepts ofthe Old Law. He fulfilled all the moral precepts, for these are the result ofHis supreme charity and 
obedience; by the supreme sacrifice of Himself, all the ceremonial precepts; all the judicial precepts, by satisfying 


completely for so greata punishment. Thus Christ fulfilled all justice, and was obedient out of love for His Father, 


who commanded Him. In this weclearly see His supreme love both for God the Father. [1794] andforHis neighbor, 


as St. Paul says: "He loved me. and delivered Himself up for me."[1795] 


Third Article: W hether God The Father Delivered Up Christ To The Passion 


The doctrine of this article, which is examined by St. Thomas, must be carefully considered. The holy Doctor begins 
by presenting three difficulties: (1) It seems wicked and cruelto hand over an innocent man to suffering and death. 
This objection is again brought up in these days by the liberal Protestants. (2) Christ delivered Himself to 
death;[1796] therefore itwas not God the Father who did it. (3) Judas is accounted guilty for having delivered up 
Christ to the Jews. Therefore it seems that God the Father did not deliver up Christ to His passion. 


Reply. Nevertheless the reply is in the affirmative, the Apostle saying: "He that spared noteven His own Son but 


delivered Him up forus all."[1797] The following explanation is given. 


Christ suffered voluntarily and out of obedience to the Father. Hence in three respects, God the Father delivered up 
Christto the Passion: (1) because God eternally preordained Christ's passion for the liberation ofthe human race 
from sin;[1798] (2) inasmuch as God inspired Him with the will to suffer;[1799] (3) by not protecting Him from the 
Passion, but abandoning Him to His persecutors; hence Christon the cross said: "My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsakenMe?",[1800] because, as St. Augustine says,[1801] He had abandoned His Son to the power of His 


persecutors. 


The earlier Protestants adulterated this doctrine when they said that the Father delivered up Christ by inspiring the 


Jews to putHim to death and urging them to it. 


W hat is said in the article has its foundation in what St. Thomas teaches aboutthe efficacy ofthe decrees of God's 
will.[1802] This divine will does not make our acts necessary, because God wills them to be accomplished freely, 


and He does not destroy butactualizes human freedom. Thus Christ freely and meritoriously suffered. 


Reply to first objection. It would be cruelto hand over an innocent man to suffering and death against his will. "Yet 
God the Father did not so deliver up Christ, but inspired Him with the will to suffer for us. God's severity is thereby 
shown, for He would notremit sin without penalty... and His goodness in that... He gave us a satisfier." W herefore 


the Apostle says: "God spared noteven His own Son, but delivered Him up forus all. "[1803] 


Reply to second objection. "Christ as man gave Himself up by a will inspired of the Father." So also it is with victim 
souls, and for this reason it is im prudent to vow to become a victim soulexceptunder special inspiration, or 


presupposing this as a condition. 


Reply to third objection. "The Father delivered up Christ, and Christ surrendered Himself, from charity ; but Judas 
betrayed Christ from greed, the Jews from envy, and Pilate from worldly fear." All these tilings make it increasingly 


clear for St. Thomas as for all posterity thatthe mystery of redemption is especially a mystery of love. 


Fourth Article: W hether It Was Fitting For Christ To Suffer At The Hands Of The Gentiles 


In the last three articles of this forty-seventh question, St. Thomas inquires how Christ's persecutors were the cause 


of His passion, and first whether it was fitting for Him to suffer from the Gentiles. 


Christ declared of Himself: "The Son of man shall be betrayed to the chief priests and the scribes, and they shall 
condemn Him to death, and shall deliver Him to the Gentiles to be mocked, and scourged, and crucified, and the 
third day He shall rise again. [1804] But it was fitting that in this way the effects of Christ's passion should be 
prefiguredin whatHe suffered. The effect of Christ's passion was that many Jews were baptized[1805] and by the 
preaching of these Jews, the effects of Christ's passion were transmitted to Gentiles. Therefore it was fitting that 
Christbegin His suffering from the Jews and afterward, the Jews betraying Him, that His passion be accomplished 
by means ofthe Gentiles. In other words, the wicked Jews betrayed Him to the Gentiles to be scourged, and 


afterw ard the good and converted Jews, by their preaching, transmitted the effects of the Passion to the Gentiles. 


Reply to first objection. Christ upon the cross prayed for His persecutors. Therefore Christwilled to suffer from both, 


so that the fruits of His petition might benefit both Jews and Gentiles. 


Reply to second objection. Christ's passion on His part was the offering ofa sacrifice out of supreme love for the 


human race; but on the part of His persecutors itwas a most grievous sin. 


Reply to third objection. "The Jews, who were subjects ofthe Romans, did not have the power to sentence anyone to 


death." W hatis meant here is the "power of the sword. "[1806] 


Fifth Article: Whether Christ's Persecutors Knew Who He Was 


In tliis article St. Thomas has in mind to reconcile the various texts of Sacred Scripture. On the one hand, Christ 
said: "Now they have both seen and hated both Me and My Father,"[1807] and in the parable ofthe wicked 
husbandmen, these said: "This is the heir, come let us kill him."[1808] St. Matthew makes the additional comment 
farther on: "And when the chief priests and Pharisees had heard His parables they knew that He spoke of 

them. "[1809] On the other hand, Christ said: "Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do."[1810] St. Paul 
too, remarks: "Ifthey had known it, they would never have crucified the Lord of glory."[1811] and St. Peter, 


likewise, says to the Jews: "Iknow that you did it through ignorance, as did also your rulers."[1812] 


St. Thomas solves the difficulty by distinguishing between the elders and the common people, and also for the elders 
by distinguishing between Christ's Messiahship and His Godhead. He says: "According to St. Augustine[1813] the 
elders, who were called rulers, knew, as did also the devils, thatHe was the Christ promised in the Law : for they 
saw allthe signs in Him. which the prophets said would come to pass; but they did notknow the mystery of His 
Godhead. Consequently the Apostle says that, ifthey had known it. they would never have crucified the Lord of 
glory. Itmust, however, be understood that their ignorance did not excuse them from crime, because itwas, as it 
were, affected ignorance. For they saw manifest signs of His Godhead, yet they perverted them out of hatred and 


envy of Christ, and they would not believe His words, whereby He avowed that He was the Son of God"[1814] 


St. Thomas, however, goes onto remark: "But those of lesser degree, namely, the common folk, who had not 
grasped the mysteries ofthe Scriptures, did not fully comprehend that He was the Christ orthe Son of God. For 
although some ofthem believed in Him. the multitude did not; and if they were inclined to believe sometimes that 
He was the Christ, on account of the manifold signs and force of His teaching. [1815] nevertheless they were 
deceived afterward by theirrulers so thatthey did notbelieve Him to be the Son of God orthe Christ."[1816] This 


article seems to be the expression of most sublime wisdom and penetration. 


The replies to the first, second, and third objections confirm what is said in the body of this article. 


Reply to the third objection. It says: "Affected ignorance does not excuse from guilt, but seems rather to aggravate 
it; for it shows that a man is so strongly attached to sin that he wishes to incur ignorance lest he avoid sinning. The 


Jews therefore sinned not only as crucifiers of the man Christ, but also as crucifiers of God." 


Sixth Article: Whether The Sin Of Those Who Crucified Christ Was Most Grievous 


Here, too, the question is how to reconcile these words of Christ, namely, "Father, forgive them forthey know not 


w hat they do."[1817] with the following text: "Fill ye up then the measure of your fathers. "[1818] 


There are three conclusions. (1) "The rulers of the Jews knew that He was the Christ, and if there was any ignorance 
in them, it was affected ignorance, which could not excuse them. Therefore their sin was most grievous, on account 
of the kind of sin. as well as from the malice oftheir will. (2) The Jews also ofthe common class sinned most 
grievously as to the kind of their sin; yet in one respect their crime was lessened by reason of their ignorance. (3) 
But the sin of the Gentiles, by whose hands He was crucified, was muchm ore excusable, since they had no 


knowledge of the Law." 


Reply to first objection. "The excuse made by ourLord: ‘they know notwhatthey do,'[1819] is notto be referred to 


" 


the rulers among the Jews, but to the common people." 


Concerning the reply to the second objection. Cajetan says: "It is a matter of dispute here whetherJudas sinned more 
grievously or the rulers of the Jew s,... and we must say that Judas sinned more grievously. For he was raised above 
them, inasmuchas he was an apostle. And he not only had seen Christ's miracles, but had also worked miracles in 
Christ's name, having received this power from Christ, just as the other apostles had. [1820] And he confessed Jesus 
to be the Christ, [1821] approving of Peter's answer who, in the name ofall the disciples, said: "Thou art 

Christ'; [1822] and, in short, above the malice that he shared in common with the rulers, his ingratitude was the 


greatest, and he added to this kind of sin the baseness of betrayal. "[1823] 


Thus we have sufficiently examined the causes of Christ's passion. 


CHAPTER XXXIII: QUESTION 48: THE EFFICIENCY OF CHRIST'S PASSION 


This question of St. Thomas mustbe carefully considered, and all its articles must be explained, because it is of 
great importance. He answers that Christ's passion caused our salvation by way of merit, satisfaction, sacrifice, 


redemption or liberation, and that it was the efficient cause. 


Division and orderly arrangementof this question. Certain recent historians seem to think that St. Thomas placed in 
quasi-juxtaposition the notions of merit, satisfaction, sacrifice, and redemption, not subordinating them. They also 
find that this question is too complex, as if the holy Doctor did notknow how to preserve the unity ofthe mystery by 


showing how it predominantly illustrates Christ's love for the Father and for us. 


Truly it would be contrary to St. Thomas, method of procedure, notto subordinate these various notions, for itis the 
mark of the wise man to do so. If. on the contrary, this question is carefully examined, its wonderful order becomes 


quite clear. 


1) The holy Doctor finds these different notions in Sacred Scripture and tradition, and he had therefore to explain 


them all as to their theological significance in due order. 


2) These notions are of themselves subordinated as in the present enumeration beginning from the more universal 
and ascending to the less universal, and they all presuppose Christ's charity, which holds the first place. For Christ's 
act of charity is primarily meritorious, but it is strictly satisfactory only if it is laborious and difficult; for every 
satisfactory act is meritorious, but not vice versa. Then an act thatis both meritorious and satisfactory is not always 
in the strict sense a sacrifice, whereas, on the contrary, a perfect sacrifice, such as a holocaust, is both meritorious 
and satisfactory. Moreover, inthe enumeration, redemption is taken in the restricted sense of liberation from the 
slavery of sin and the devil, but not in the complete sense, whereby Christ is said to be the cause or the author of our 
salvation. Wherefore several authors explain this question of St. Thomas, as we shah, by considering the different 
ways ofredemption in the adequate sense, thatis, by way of merit, satisfaction, sacrifice, liberation, and 
effectiveness. Butin this enumeration, as E. Hugon observes, merit, satisfaction, and sacrifice belong to redemption 
as constitutive elements, but our liberation and the efficiency of our salvation in the application ofthe merits and 
satisfaction of the Passion, belong to it as consecutive elements or effects. Thus the orderly arrangement of these 
articles and the beautiful structure of this question become increasingly apparent. But the liberation and restoration 
ofthe human race is called objective redemption, and to this Jesus has condign right, the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
however, acongruenttitle. The application ofthis liberation and restoration to this particular person, such as to Peter 


or Paul, is called subjective redemption. 


3) Finally. Christ the Savior in redeeming us practiced different subordinated virtues. First ofall, He practiced 
charity', to which merit strictly belongs, for the other virtues are meritorious only as they are commanded by charity. 
Secondly. He practiced justice, of which satisfaction is a part. Thirdly. He practiced religion, to which sacrifice 
belongs. But these three elements, as stated, constitute the work of redemption from whic h our liberation and 
restoration follow, by the effective application of the merits and satisfaction of the Passion. Thus St. Thomas 
succeeded very wellin the orderly arrangement of this question. Itis no wonder that this question is rather complex, 


because the higher and more universal is the cause, the more it includes several modes of causality; but in this 


complexity shines forth the splendor ofits unity, inasmuch as all these elements manifest Christ's love for the Father 


and forus. 


This orderly arrangement is seen to be all the more profound when we take note of the fact that Christ, the head of 
the human race, as generally admitted, could have redeemed us by whatever meritorious act without painful 


satisfaction and sacrifice in the strict sense. 


First Article: On Redemption By Way Of Merit 


State of the question. At the beginning of tlris first article St. Thomas presents three difficulties. It seems that Christ's 
passion was not the meritorious cause of our salvation: (1) because suffering, as such, is not meritorious; (2) He did 
noteven merit our salvation as an interior offering of Himself, because Christ from the beginning of His conception, 
merited for us in fact by merit that is of infinite value. Therefore it would be superfluous for Him to merit again 
what He had already merited; (3) because charity is the foundation of merit, and tlris charity did not increase in 


Christ by His passion. Therefore He did not merit our salvation more by His passion than He had merited it before. 


Reply. Nevertheless the answer is that Christby His passion merited salvation forall His members. 


Tlris conclusionis of faith, for the Council of Trent says: "OurLord Jesus Christ,[1824] when we were enemies, for 
the exceeding charity whereby He loved us,[1825] merited justification forus by His mostholy passion on the wood 
ofthe cross."[1826] The Councilalso says: "If anyone shall say thatmen arejustified without Christ's justice, 


whereby He merited for us; let him be anathema. "[1827! 


Scriptural proof. St. Paulsays: "For as by the disobedience of one man, many were made sinners: so also by the 
obedience of one, many shall be made just. "[1828] In other words, just as by Adam's demerit we lost grace, so by 
the merit of Christ's grace we receive grace. Again he says: "Being justified freely by His grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus."[ 1829] In another epistle, he says: "God hath predestinated us unto the adoption 
of children through Jesus Christ... unto the praise of the glory of His grace, in which He hath graced us in His 
beloved Son, in whom we have redemption through His blood, the remission of sins according to the richness of His 
grace."[1830] Jesus Himself said: "The Son of man must be lifted up. that whosoever believeth in Him may not 
perish, but may have life everlasting. "[1831] By His passionHe merited exaltation for Himself.[1832] and forus 
sanctification, for Jesus said: "And for them do I sanctify [or sacrifice] Myself, that they also may be sanctified in 


truth. "[1833] 


Theological proof. St. Thomas gives the fundamental argument as follows: Grace was givento Christ, not only as an 
individual, but inasmuch as He is the head ofthe Church, and therefore Christ's works are referred to Himself and to 
His members, just as the works of another man in a state of grace are referred to himself. But it is evident that 
whoever suffers forjustice' sake, provided he is in the state of grace, merits his salvation thereby. Consequently 


Christby His passion merited not only His exaltation but also salvation for all His members. 


We are concerned here with condign merit, whereby Christ the head, by His theandric supernatural love that is of 
infinite value, merited for us in justice, the supernatural goods lost by sin, namely, grace and eternal life, as 
explained above.[1834] All the conditions required for merit are eminently verified in this great act of charity, 
namely, grace and eternal life: for C hrist was still a wayfarer, and God by appointing Him mediator and Head, had 


ordained His works forthe salvation of His members. 


Reply to first objection. Christ's suffering was meritorious notinasmuch as itwas suffering, butinasmuch as Christ 


bore it willingly. 


Reply to second objection. "From the beginning of His conception Christ merited our eternal salvation; but on our 
side there were some obstacles, whereby we were hindered from securing the effect of His preceding merits." Thus 
the souls of thejust were awaiting Him in limbo.[1835] for by His descent into limbo He delivered the holy fathers 
detained there. As St. Thomas says: "The holy fathers while yet living were delivered from original as well as actual 
sin through faith in Christ; also from the penalty' of actual sins; but not from the penalty of original sin. whereby 
they were excluded from glory since the price of man's redemption was not yet paid. "[1836] Farther on. St. Thomas 


remarks: "Original sin spread in tlris way. that at first the person infected the nature, and afterw ard the nature 


infected the person. W hereas Christ in reverse order at first repairs what regards the person and afterward will 
simultaneously repair w hat pertains to the nature in all men.... Butthe penalties of the present life, such as death, 
hunger, and thirst, will notbe taken away until the ultimate restoration of nature through the glorious 


resurrection. "[1837] 


Reply to third objection. "Christ's passion has a special effect, which His preceding merits did not possess, not on 
account of greater charity, but because ofthe nature ofthe work, which was suitable for such an effect. "[1838] This 
means thatthe other preceding merits of Christ had indeed already a personaland infinite value, but the merits ofthe 
Passion had a greater objective value on account of the dignity of the object itself most arduous, namely, the 
sacrifice on the cross or the supreme holocaust. Right from the beginning. Christ offered up to His Father all His 
future merits, even those ofthe Passion, for St. Paulsays: "W hen He cometh into the world. He saith.... "Behold I 
come.,"[1839] Christ's oblation and merit continued throughoutHis life until He completed the work of redemption, 


by saying: "It is consummated. "[1840] 


W hat Christ Merited For Us By His Passion 


He merited forus all we had lostin Adam. [1841] Thus the Evangelist says: "And ofHis fullness wehaveall 


received, and grace for grace, "[1842] from the first grace to the last grace. 


Hence He merited for us sanctifying grace, the infused virtues, and the seven gifts, likew ise all actual graces 
whereby we are prepared forjustification, by means of which we perform meritorious acts and persevere. He 
likewise merited for us eternal life, or salvation, and also final resurrection or the preternatural gifts that we lost 


through Adam, namely, immunity from death, pain, concupiscence, and error. 


But Christ's passion is a universal cause that produces its effect only ifthe fruits of Christ's merits are applied to us 
through the instrumentality ofthe sacraments or without them, and frequently men, because of concupiscence or 
pride, place obstacles in the way oftheir application. W herefore we said above[1843] in treating of Christ's merit, 
thatthe efficacious graces which de facto are not granted, such as the grace of a good death for Judas, these Christ 
merited as offered to men in the sufficient grace, but notas here and now bestowed orto be conferred. For God 
offers us the efficacious grace in the sufficient grace, as the fruit is contained in the flower, but if a person resists the 
sufficient grace, then the efficacious grace is not conferred. For we must cooperate in our salvation, wherefore St. 
Paul says: "And if sons, heirs also; heirs indeed of God, and joint-heirs with Christ; yet so if we suffer with Him that 
we may be also glorified with Him."[1844] But Christ merited for the elect by His passion all the effects of their 


predestination, namely, their calling, justification, perseverance, and glorification. [1845] 


Second Article: Whether Christ's Passion Brought About Our Salvation By Way Of Atonement 


State of the question. St. Thomas asks inthis second article whether Christ's passion caused our salvation by way of 
satisfaction. In his accustomed way, he most wisely set forth the state of the question in the three difficulties he 
presented. But because this question is again raised by the Socinians, the liberal Protestants, and the M odernists, we 
must inquire: (1) whatthe liberal Protestants and M odernists denied aboutthis mystery of redemption and what was 
their conception of it; (2) what Sacred Scripture and tradition have to say aboutit; (3) whether Christ truly and 
strictly, or only improperly, satisfied forus; (4) whether Christ's operations were intrinsically of infinite value as 
regards both merit and satisfaction; (5) whether Christ's satisfaction was not only intrinsically condign, but also 


superabundant, and to what kind ofjustice it belongs? 


The Stand Taken By The Earlier Protestants And The Opposite Opinion Of The Liberal Protestants 


The general observation is that, as regards the dogma of redemption, the earlier Protestants erred by excess, whereas 
the Socinians and liberal Protestants deviated from the truth by defect, because of their excessive reaction against 
the Reformers. For in Luther's opinion and still more in Calvin's, Christ took upon Himself our sins as to become 
hateful to God and was cursed by Him, and on the cross, or in His descent into hell, He suffered the torments of the 
damned, so that He went so far as to be guilty ofthe sin of despairin saying: "My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?"[1846] whereas, on the contrary, these words are a quotation from one ofthe psalms ofthe Old 


Testament, the concluding words of which express great confidence in God. [1847] The Reformers concluded from 


this teaching of theirs, thatthere is nothing left for us to do or suffer, for we are saved by faith alone in Christ's 


merits. 


Going to the otherextreme, however, the Socinians and liberal Protestants fellinto the opposite defect, and said that 
Christ redeemed us only in a moral sense, inthatHe saves only by His doctrine and example, in the same way as the 


prophets and martyrs did, although in a higher degree. 


Thus the Socinians said that Christ satisfied forus only in the broad sense and metaphorically, by His heroic 
preaching and example, dying like the martyrs, that is, by affixing the seal to His preaching by the shedding of His 
blood. Thus His death moves us morally to perform penitential acts whereby our sins are forgiven; but, as they say. 
Christ did not, strictly speaking, die for us, thatis, in our place, by paying the penalty incurred by our sins. 


Consequently they deny vicarious satisfaction in the strict sense. 


No wonderthe Socinians ended in this heresy; forthey denied Christ's divinity. The denial ofthe mystery ofthe 
Incarnation results in the denial ofthe mystery of redemption. Pope Paul IV condemned them, for they: "asserted 
that there are not three persons in the omnipotent God..., that our Lord Jesus Christ is not truly God... and did not 
undergo a most bitter death on the cross thatHe might redeem us from sins and eternal death and reconcile us with 


the Father for eternal life. "[1848] 


This Socinian error stems from another, namely, that, although they acknowledge that God punishes obstinate 
sinners, yetthey want Him freely to forgive those that fall again, without demanding any satisfaction from them, 


otherwise, so they say, this would not be a manifestation of His mercy. 


Liberal Protestants in our times and Modernists assent to this concept of redemption, as is evident from the 
M odernist propositions condemned by Pius X. one of which reads: "The doctrine of the sacrificial death of Christ is 


notevangelical but originated with St. Paul. "[1849] 


Scriptural proof. Sacred Scripture testifies that Christ redeemed us by paying the price, namely, by shedding His 
blood. But this means to satisfy in the strict sense and not merely metaphorically, namely, by preaching, giving us 
advice and example, as the apostles did. In the strict sense He died forus by paying the penalty that is due for our 
sins. This is already evident from the above-quoted scripturaltexts [1850] concerning the mystery ofredemption 
considered in a general way. To these must be added the following texts: "Behold the Lamb of God, behold Him 
who takethaw ay the sin ofthe world. "[1851] "Even as the Son of man is notcome to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give His life a redemption for many."[1852] "This is My blood ofthe new testament, which shallbe 
shed for many unto remission of sins. [1853] "For you are bought with a great price. Glorify and bear God in your 
body."[1854] "You are bought with a price; be not made the bond-slaves of men. [1855] "Knowing that you were 
notredeemed with corruptible things as gold or silver.... but with the precious blood of Christ, as ofa lamb 
unspotted and undefiled."[1856] "He is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for those ofthe 


whole world."[1857] Inaw ord, as St. Paulsays: "Christ died for our sins."[1858] 


Proof from tradition. We have already given the testimony ofthe Fathers, and the following patristic texts deserve 
special mention. Thus St. John Chrysostom says: "Christ died indeed forall that He might keep His promise to all in 
whatconcerns Him... for He took away the sins of men and offered them to the Father... that He might forgive 
them."[1859] St. Augustine says: "In the remission of oursins the innocentblood of Christ was shed.... In this 
redemption. Christ's blood is given for us as the price.... Christ undertook, though innocent, our punishment, that 


thereby He might free us from guilt and also put an end to our punishment."[I860] 


Definitions ofthe Church. The councils have frequently declared that Christ died so thatthe nature lostby Adam 
might be repaired by Him;[1861] that He satisfied for the sins ofthe whole world;[1862] thatthe satisfaction is 
infinite[1863] and superabundant. [1864] Christ, by His death on the cross, redeemed us from sins and reconciled us 
with the Father. [1865] and this He did because of His love for the human race, and notthrough fate. [1866] Hence 
He is the Redeemer, the Savior, the Mediator between God and men.[1867] 


Theological Proof That Christ Truly And Strictly Satisfied ForUs 


The Socinians maintain thatthe above-mentioned texts from Sacred Scripture mustbe understood of satisfaction and 
redemption improperly so called, as we read in various passages of the Old Testamentthat God is said to have 
redeemed His people.[1868] or when Moses is said to have been sent as redeemer, [1869] although in these cases 


there was no real redemption. 


Therefore the texts from Sacred Scripture mustbe examined by the light ofrevealed principles as enunciated in 
Scripture. In this way the subordination ofrevealed truths willbe made manifest. It is thus that sacred theology 
proves from revealed principles conclusions otherwise revealed, and gives us a certain and indeed most fruitful 


understanding of these truths .[1870] 


It is presupposed that a meritorious action becomes strictly satisfactory when itis of an afflictive nature and is 
offered in reparation for the offense. W herefore St. Thomas proposes the argument in the following maimer, saying: 
"He properly atones for an offense who offers something w hich the offended one loves equally, or even more than 
he detested the offense. Butby suffering out of love and obedience, Christ gave more to God than was required to 
compensate for the offense of the whole human race. First of all because ofthe exceeding charity (theandric) from 
which He suffered; secondly, on account of the dignity ofHis life, which He laid down in atonement, for it was the 
life of one who was God and man; thirdly, on account of the extent of the Passion, and the greatness ofthe grief 
endured, as stated above. [1871] And therefore Christ's passion was not only a sufficient but a superabundant 


atonement for the sins of the human race. "[1872] 


St. Thomas here soars above the purely juridical consideration of the offense to most sublime spiritual tilings, 

nam ely, to the infinite value of the theandric act of charity in Christ the Redeemer. W hat he affirms with such 
prudentjudgment most beautifully expresses the very essence of the mystery'ofredemption, namely, the infinite 
value of Christ's theandric act of love in meriting and satisfying. This satisfaction must be meritorious, and we shall 
immediately remark in the next article that it is also a most sublime sacrifice. This sacrifice pleases God more than 
all the sins and crimes of men and devils included displease Him, because Christ's love in the order of good 


transcends the enormity of malice in the sins and the magnitude of the offense. 


If the objection is raised, however, that nobody can be contrite and confess for another, and therefore neither satisfy 
for another, St. Thomas replies in his answer to the first objection: "The head and the members are as one mystic 
person; and therefore Christ's satisfaction belongs to all the faithful as being His members. Also, so far as any two 
men are one in charity, the one can atone for the other, as will be shown later. But the same reason does not hold 
good ofcontrition and confession, because atonement consists of an outward action, for which helps may be used, 
among which friends are to be computed."[1873] Contrition requires that the sinner's bad disposition be removed by 


his own act, and nobody can receive a sacrament for another. 


Satisfaction is not indeed merely an external act. but it mustbe measured externally, that is, the satisfaction must be 
equal to the reparation ofthe offense, whereas contrition must directly remove the sinner's bad interior 


disposition. [1874] 


Hence Christ, as head ofthe human race, could both merit and satisfy de condigno for us. whereas the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, who had neither the grace of union nor the grace of headship, merited de congruo forus what Christ 
merited de condigno, and she likewise satisfied de congruo, as explained in Mariology. Satisfaction corresponds to 


merit and is proportionate to it. 


Reply to second objection. St. Thomas observes: "Christ's love was greater than His slayer's malice, and therefore 
the value ofHis passion in atoning surpassed the murderous guilt of those who crucified Him; so much so that 
Christ's suffering was sufficient and superabundant atonement for His murderer's crime." This means that God the 


Father loved more Christ's act of love in suffering for us than the malice and offense of deicide displeased Him. 


Reply to third objection. "The dignity of Christ's flesh is not to be estimated solely from the nature of the flesh, but 
also from the person assuming it. namely, inasmuch as it was God's flesh, the result of which was that it was of 


infinite worth." It is likewise with Christ's act of charity in offering Himself, for it was a theandric act. This 


constitutes essentially the mystery ofthe redemption. Thus Christ strictly satisfied forus.[1875] 


Solution OfObjections 


Firstobjection. To make atonementbelongs to the one who commits the sin. But Christ did not sin. Therefore itwas 


not forHim to make satisfaction. 


Reply. I distinguish the major: that it belongs to the one who commits the sin to atone for it. when the sinner or the 
representative are as one mystic person, this I concede; when the head of the human race is excluded, then I deny the 


major. But Christis the head ofthe human race. 


Second objection. There is no atonement by committing a greater offense. But in Christ's passion the greatest of all 


offenses was perpetrated. Therefore no atonement was made by committing a greater offense. 


Reply. St. Thomas answers the second objection to this article by saying that "Christ's love was greater in His 
passion than the murderous guilt of those who crucified Him; so much so that Christ's suffering was sufficient and 


abundant atonement for His murderers’ crime." 


Third objection. Atonement implies equality with the trespass. Butthere is no equality in this case, because Christ 
did not suffer in His Godhead that was offended by sin. but in His flesh. Therefore C hrist by suffering in the flesh 


did not establish equality of atonement. 


Reply. I distinguish the major: thatatonement implies material equality, this I deny; that it implies formal equality, 
that is. in accordance with the value of the price paid, this I concede. I distinguish the minor: that Christ suffered 
merely materially in the flesh, this I deny; in the flesh that was assumed by the Word, and offered to God by a 


theandric act of charity, this I concede; and I deny the consequent and consequence. 


Fourth objection. If C hrist died in our place, then why do we die and endure the other penalties of sin? 


Reply. It is because the principal reason why Clirist died is to free us from eternal death, but notimmediately from 
temporal death and the other penalties ofthis life but afterward "in the ultimate restoration of nature through the 
glorious resurrection...; for Christ first repairs what regards the person, and afterward will repair what pertains to the 


nature in all men. "[1876] 


Fifth objection. For perfect atonement C hrist ought to have submitted to the punishmentof sin, namely, eternal 


death. 


Reply. If the atonement concerned merely penal and material compensation, then I concede the antecedent; but I 
deny it if it is a question of formalatonement whose principalvalue is estimated from the love ofthe person who 
offers, because of His theandric act of charity. Moreover. Christ's voluntary and temporal death was of infinite value 


in that by it He offered to God the life of the W ord incarnate. 


Sixth objection. God is infinitely merciful. But to exact so great an atonement is repugnant to infinite mercy. 


Therefore God did notexact so great an atonement. 


Reply. That God's infinite mercy excludes His infinite justice, this I deny; that it implies infinite justice conjoined 


with it, this I concede. Similarly I distinguish the minor. 


God could have indeed pardoned the offense out of His pure mercy, but He willed to unite it with His justice, and so 
He mercifully gave us the Savior, who was able to offer adequate satisfaction to divine justice. "For God so loved 
the world as to give His only-begotten Son. "[1877] "Mercy and truth have met each other; justice and peace have 
kissed. "[1878] Hence in this mystery' there is nowise a diminution of mercy, but its manifestation in the highest 


degree. 


Seventh objection. God freely remits the sins of those who fall again into sin. Therefore He does notexact 


atonement from them. 


Reply. I distinguish the antecedent: that God freely remits them as regards sinners, this I concede; as regards Christ 


the Redeemer, tliis I deny. 


Eighth objection. God exhorts us to be benign, merciful so that we do not become revengeful. Therefore in this way 


God pardons our offenses. 


Reply. I distinguish the antecedent: if it is solely a question of ourown subordinated right, then I concede the 
antecedent; if it also concerns higher rights, for example, the common good of one's country, then I deny it. Just as 
the judge must, for the common good of one's country, exact satisfaction from anyone who has done harm to or 
betrayed it, so the supreme Judge must proclaim the right of the supreme Good to be loved above all tilings. 

M oreover, the divine Judge, who is also merciful gave us the Savior. So sometimes the general of an army for the 
safety of one's native land sends his mostbeloved son to death by placing him in command of a heroic legion, and 
his son freely accepts this glorious mission for the safety of the fatherland; in fact, he thanks bis father for putting 
such a trustin him, and both are united in the same heroic love of their native land. Thus God the Father and Christ 
the Savior are united in the same love ofthe supreme goodness and the diffusion thereoffor the salvation of souls. 


Thus Christbecame the glorious conqueror over sin, the devil and death. 


Hence St. Thomas very wellsays: "God loves Christ not only more than He loves the whole human race, but more 
than He loves the entire created universe; because He willed for Him the greater good in giving Him a name that is 
above all names, so far as He was true God. Nor did anything of His excellence diminish when God delivered Him 
up to death for the salvation of the human race; He rather became thereby a glorious conqueror: the government was 


placed upon His shoulder, according to Isaias 9:6. "[1879] 


Ninth objection. The remission of sins was not gratuitous if Christ completely paid the debt. But the remission of 


sins is gratuitous. Therefore Christ did not completely pay the debt. 


Reply. I distinguish the major: thatit was not gratuitous as regards Christ, this I c oncede; that it was not for us, this I 


deny. 


Tenth objection. Itis inhuman for the innocent and just to be punished for the guilty one. But it would have been so 


in this case. 


Reply. I distinguish the antecedent: thatit is inhuman, ifthe innocent pers on is not a voluntary victim, this I 
concede: otherwise, I deny it. Here the voluntary victim, however, has the supreme love of God and His neighbor at 


heart, and His vocation is the most sublime ofall vocations.[1880] 


Eleventh objection. Then our satisfactions would be superfluous, which is unbefitting. Therefore Christ did not fully 


pay the debt. 


Reply. Thatthey are superfluous in the sense that they would again be meritorious for reconciling the human race 


with God. tliis I concede; for the application of this reconciliation, this I deny. 


Thus St. Paul says: "I fill up those things that are wanting of the sufferings of Christ, in my flesh, for His body 
which is the Church. "[1881] This means that! fill up not what is wanting in the price paid for redemption but as to 
its application; for this application is effected only by good works, for St. Paulsays: "We arejoint-heirs with Christ, 
yetso if we suffer with Him, thatwe may also be glorified with Him."[1882] Just as the first cause does not nullify 
the effect of the secondary cause, but endows it with the dignity of causality, so Christ's satisfaction does not nullify 
our satisfactions, but enkindles them and attributes validity to them. Thus Christ enkindles victim souls and assigns 


to them a share of His victory over sin and the devil. [1883] 


Thus we conclude that Christ truly and in the proper sense redeemed us. by satisfaction strictly so called and a 
propitiatory sacrifice, both of which were the result of His supreme love for God His Father and for souls that must 
be saved. Thus God's love and mercy ina certain way transcend His justice, as already explained, [1884] because 


redemption is principally a work of love and mercy of both God the Father and Christ toward men to be redeemed. 


Conclusion. The solution of these objections sets the mind atrest as far as discursive reasoning is concerned, but we 
must rise above discursive reasoning to the act of faith and also the simple intuition of contemplation, which 


proceeds from lively faith illumined by the gifts ofthe Holy Ghost. Thus we attain to "a certain and most fruitful 


understanding"[1885] O f this mystery, as the Vatican Council declares. We must firmly believe that Jesus is the 
Savior and Redeemer in the strict sense ofthese words, with no attenuation of their meaning. In fact, the divine 
reality ofthis mystery far surpasses our conception of it, which means that Christis ever so much more profoundly 
and sublimely the Redeemer thanwe think Him to be, when we attribute satisfaction in the true and strict sense to 
Him. In this, notonly is theology free from all exaggeration, but it also cannot sufficiently express the surpassing 


reality ofthis mystery. There is more in God and in Christ than in the whole of our theology. 


The Infinite Value Of Christ's Satisfaction 


W ere Christ's operations intrinsically of absolutely infinite value both for meriting and satisfaction? 


State of the question. Certain theologians such as Durandus, Scotus. G. Biel, Lychetus, and others teach that Christ's 
satisfaction is only extrinsically condign, superabundant, and of infinite value, namely, because of God's gracious 
acceptance. [1886] Yet these theologians acknowledge that Christ's works had, because of the divine person of the 
W ord, the greatest of value, thatwas not capable of being equaled by a mere creature, and for this reason it was 


fitting that they should be accepted by God for infinite value. 


On the contrary, almostall other theologians hold that Christ's works were intrinsically, because of the divine 
suppositum, of absolutely infinite value for both m eriting and satisfying. So say William of Paris, Alexander of 


Hales, St. Thomas, and all Thomists, St. Bonaventure, and many others. [1887] 


It must be observed thatthese same principles apply equally to both merit and satisfaction, for itis the meritorious 
actthatbecomes satisfactory, when itis ofan afflictive nature, and when this affliction is accepted by God and 


offered to Him in reparation for the offense. 


However, before we prove this more common opinion, it must be noted that there is a difference between merit and 
satisfaction. Merit concerns the reward to be obtained by the rewarded and it therefore concerns either the good of 
the person m eriting or of another, for whom the person merits. But satisfaction refers to the reparation that must be 


made forthe injustice done to another's right. But meritand satisfaction both enter into Christ's works. 


Moreover, it must be observed that there is a real and intrinsic relation of Christ's theandric operations both to the 
objectby which they are specified and to the principle by which they are elicited. In Christthe principle that elicits 
these acts is the divine suppositum or the divine person ofthe W ord, and the principle whereby these acts are 


elicited is the human nature, that operates by means ofthe faculties and habits or the virtues and gifts. 


These operative principles, by which the suppositum operates, are physically finite, and so in Christ's works as man 
there is no such thing as physical infinity. But as regards their moral value, this can be estimated either from the 
more or less exalted nature ofthe object, and thus Christ's dolorous passion is objectively more meritorious than His 
other operations, or they can be estimated from the subject eliciting these acts, that is intrinsically and morally 
infinite, namely, because ofthe suppositum, although these operations of Christ come in contact with their object in 
a finite way. Thus there is a distinction between the personalvalue ofall Christ's acts of charity, and their more or 


less exalted objective value. [1888] 


First authoritative proof. Pope Clement VI in explaining the words of St. Paul[1889] and St. Peter[1890] regarding 
the oblation of Christ, says: "The innocent Christ, who was immolated onthe altar of the cross, shed nota little drop 
ofblood, though this would have sufficed for the redemption of the entire human race, because of the union with the 
W ord, but streams of it, like unto a river, so that "from the sole of the footunto the top ofthe head, there is no 
soundness in Him.,[1891] Thus itis an infinite treasure for men, whereby those who use it may share in God's 
friendship. There is not the least fear that this treasure will suffer any loss by its use, both on ac count of Christ's 
infinite merits, as already stated, and for this reason, thatthe more many are draw n by the application of these merits 
to holiness oflife, all the more there is an increase in the accumulation of their individual merits."[1892] 

Clement VI says that Christ's merits are of infinite value, not because of their extrinsic acceptation by God, but "on 
account of the union of Christ's human nature with the W ord. "[1893] The Supreme Pontiff speaks as St. Thomas 


does, whom we shallimmediately quote. Itis evident thatthe hypostatic union with the W ord is not something of 


extrinsic denomination, as, for example, abank note is, whose value is by some law decreed to representa 


determinate sum of money. This constitutes the outstanding difference between paper money and gold or silver. 


Second authoritative proof. St. Thomas says: "Sin committed against God has a kind of infinity from the infinity of 
the divine majesty, because the greater the person we offend, the more grievous the offense. Hence for condign 
satisfaction it was necessary' thatthe act of the one satisfying should have an infinite efficiency, as being of God and 
man."[1894] Again, he says: "Christ willed to deliver the human race from sins not merely by His power, but also 
according to justice. And therefore He did not simply weigh what great virtue His suffering would have from union 
with the Godhead, but also how much, according to His human nature, His pain would avail for so great a 
satisfaction. "[1895] Such is the reply given by St. Thomas to his corresponding objection, which is as follows: "The 
slightest pain would have sufficed to secure man's salvation, because from His divine person it would have had 
infinite virtue. Therefore it would have been superfluous to choose the greatest of all pains. "[1896] In this article he 
says: "The dignity of Christ's flesh (and likewise ofHis human nature) is notto be estimated solely from the nature 
offlesh, inasmuch as it was God's flesh, the result of which was that it was of infinite worth."[1897] Ifthis is said of 


Christ's flesh, a fortiori this applies to charity. St. Thomas speaks in like manner in several other passages. 


Theological proof. Both the meritorious and the satisfactory' value of actions is derived not only from the object or 
from the principle whereby they are elicited, but also, and especially, from the dignity ofthe person who operates, 
and the greater the dignity ofthe person who operates, the more this increases the value of the operation. But 


Christ's personis infinitely worthy. 


Therefore although Christ's operations, from the principle and the finite mode whereby they attain their object, are 
of infinite value, yet because the infinite dignity of the person from whom they proceed, they have both meritorious 


and satisfactory values that are infinite: or the possibility ofestimating their value is morally' infinite. 


The minor is certain, since C hrist's person is the person of the W ord. 


First proof of major. Actions generally belong to the supposita, and moralimmanent actions come from the person, 


as from the principle that formally and freely elicits them. 


Second proof. In a special maim er satisfactory' and meritorious actions formally include the offerer, who by these 
actions submits and offers himself to the one to whom he avows his obedience. Thus in the notion of m eriting and 
satisfying, the relation is notbetw een merit and the person meriting, between satisfaction and the person satisfying: 
butthe person is related to these actions by w ay ofa moral form; for these actions arc intrinsically related to the 
person who elicits them and who freely offers himself, the more whatis offered to God belongs more intimately to 


the person, the more precious it is, for example, the im molation ofthe body or personal pain. 


W herefore we generally estimate of greater value a gift offered to us by a person of great merit than an equally 
valuable gift offered to us by a person of lower dignity. Thus itis said of God: "The Lord had respect to Abel and to 
his offerings," [1898] in that He considered more the person offering than the gift offered. Therefore, afortiori, God 
looks upon the person ofHis Son offering Himself on the cross. M ore briefly, Christ's operations are intrinsically 


and morally of infinite value because they are theandric. 
Confirmation. The common saying is: the greater the dignity ofthe person offended, the greater the offense, in that 
the greater the dignity ofthe person who honors and satisfies, the greaterthe dignity ofthe conferring honor and 


satisfactory work. 


Another proof. There isamoral value in Christ's works of meriting always greater graces and of satisfying for an 


ever greater number of sinners. From this we clearly see thatthey are of infinite value. 


Solution Of The Objections 


First objection. Every created work is intrinsically finite. But every meritorious work of Christis human and hence 


created. Therefore every meritorious work of Christ is intrinsically finite. 


Reply. I distinguish the major: that every created work is intrinsically and physically finite, this I concede; that it is 
so morally, this I deny; if the principle that elicits the act is of infinite dignity. I concede the minor. I distinguish the 
conclusion in the same way as I do the major. Christ's meritorious acts bear an intrinsic relation to the divine person 


ofthe Word. 


But I insist. Even the oblation that the Blessed Virgin Mary made of C hrist in the temple was intrinsically related to 
the person of the W ord incarnate who was offered. And yet this action ofthe Blessed Virgin Mary was neither 


intrinsically of infinite value, nor sufficient forthe redemption ofthe human race. 


Reply. I distinguish the antecedent; that this oblation indicated an intrinsic order to the infinite person of Christ 
merely objectively considered, this I concede; that it indicates relation to Christ as to the principle, and subject 
which attributes a personal and infinite value to the action, this I deny. M ore briefly, this oblation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary was objectively of infinite value, because she offered an infinitely worthy object, namely, the W ord 


incarnate; but the oblation was not personally of infinite value. 


Thus, in some maimer, the act of charity whereby the Blessed Virgin Mary loved God was indeed infinite 
objectively considered, but subjectively or personally, it was of finite value, just as the act of charity is of any pure 
creature whatever; although the merits ofthe Blessed Virgin Mary were in their order of inestimable value because 


ofthe fullness of her charity. 


Another objection. There is nothing greater than infinity. But the act of Christ's divine will is greater than the act of 


His human will. Therefore this second act is not of infinite value. 


Reply. I distinguish the major: that there is nothing greater than absolute infinity in the order of being, namely. than 
God who is infinite, this I concede; nothing greater than infinity ofa certain kind, for example, the moral value of 
acts, this I deny. I concede the minor because the act of Christ's divine will is infinite, not only morally, but also 
phy sically. I distinguish the conclusion: that Christ's meritorious act is not absolutely infinite even physically, this I 


concede; that itis not morally of infinite value, this I deny. 


Still I insist. But in this order of moral value it is false to say that all C hrist's merits are of infinite value, for His act 
ofcharity' in offering Himself on the cross was of greater value than any other of His meritorious acts, for example, 


those of preaching to the people or conversing with His disciples. 


Reply. I distinguish the proof: that this act of Christin offering Himself on the cross was of greater value than the 
others, objectively, this I concede; personally. I deny. Tins personalvalue was ofequal worth in all His meritorious 


acts, buttheir objective value depends on the dignity ofthe object. [1899] 


Again I insist. Two acts of charity of equalintensity are equal in value although one ofthem is elicited by a holier 


person. Therefore acts do not derive their greater validity from the dignity ofthe person. 


Reply. Let the antecedent pass withoutcomment; but the argument does not equally apply to Christ, for the greater 
holiness of some individual, such as Paul, does not impart a greater value to all his acts, even those that are less 
fervent. On the contrary, the divine person of the W ord always exerted a moral influence on all His meritorious and 


satisfactory acts, and there never was any diminution of fervor in Christ's acts of charity. 


Other Objections 


First difficulty. If this thesis were true, then Christ would have acquired just as much merit by shedding one tear as 


by His crucifixion. 


Reply. I distinguish: that Christ would have gained just as much merit personally, this I concede; objectively, this I 
deny. There was equality of personal value in all Christ's works, but there was inequality as regards their objective 
value, because this depends on the more or less sublime nature of the object, the greater or less difficulty involved in 
attaining to it. and the accompanying circumstances. But Christ directed not only the personalvalue but also the 


objective value of His works, so that they might be meritorious and satisfactory. 


Second difficulty. If Christ's firstacton coming into this world would have been of infinite value, then His other 


works would have been useless. 


Reply. It has already been said that Christ did not offer this first act separately, but in conjunction with all future acts 
until His death, as constituting the whole price of our redemption; and His oblation was a continuous act, which was 


not elicited just once and then not continued. So it ought to be with Christians, and especially religious. 


Third difficulty. Then our satisfaction would be superfluous. 


Reply. As was said in replying to the second difficulty: they are superfluous in reconciling the human race with God, 
this I concede; that they are so in the application of tliis reconciliation, this I deny. In fact, it pertains to the 
abundance of Christ's satisfaction not only that He Himself satisfy, but that also He cause others to satisfy, justas it 


belongs to the perfection ofthe first cause to give the dignity of causality to others. 


Fourth difficulty. Christ, however, inthis way would have been entitled to a greater reward of merit than God could 


have given Him, for an infinite reward is a contradiction in terms. 


Reply. Merit of infinite value does not demand an actually infinite reward, just as divine omnipotence is made 
manifest not because itproduces something that is actually infinite, forthis is an impossibility; butbecause of all 
tilings made by God, He can always make a better thing than He has made. Thus Christ merited the salvation of 
human beings withoutany limit to their number and although this would prolong the end ofthe world beyond the 
truly appointed time, human beings would always find in Christ's merits a sufficient source of salvation. M oreover, 
Christ merited something infinite in this sense, that He merited the Eucharist which is a sacrifice of infinite value, 
whereby the sacrifice of the cross is perpetuated until the end of time and whereby the merits of the Passion are 
continually applied to our souls. Likewise He merited the beatific vision for the elect and their love of God, which 


they cannot lose, and these are infinite on the part of the object seen and loved. 


Finally, the infinite value of Christ's satisfaction is made manifested in the adequate reparation made for the offense 


against God, forthis reparation demands an actthatis morally infinite in value, notonly potentially but actually. 


Hence tliis thesis is certain chiefly on account ofthe proof given above. 


First doubt. Was Christ's satisfaction not only intrinsically condign, but also intrinsically superabundant? 


Reply. Itis of faith that Christ satisfied for us condignly, for St. Paul says: "Christ Jesus who gave Himself a 
redemption for all"; [1900] and the Council of Trent declares: "Our Lord... made satisfaction to God the Father for 
us."[1901] It concerns condign satisfaction, or the voluntary and equal payment of the debt, namely, of the sins that 


offended God. 


But from what has been said, it also follows that Christ's satisfaction was intrinsically superabundant. And this is the 


more common opinion. 


Scriptural proof. St. Paulsays: "Where sin abounded, grace did more abound, "[1902] and this was especially so in 


the Savior. 


The Fathers, too, in the explanation ofthis text affirm the superabundance of Christ's merits. Thus St. John 


Chrysostom says: "For Christ paid for more than we owed. "[1903] 


Theological proof. The principal one is that given by St. Thomas, which is as follows: "He properly atones for an 
offense, who offers something which the offended one loves equally, or even more than he detested the offense. But 
by suffering out of love and obedience, Christ gave more to God than was required to compensate for the offense of 
the whole human race. First of all, because ofthe exceeding charity (theandric) from which He suffered; secondly, 
on account ofthe dignity ofHis life which He laid down in atonement, for it was the life of one who was God and 


man; thirdly, on account ofthe extent of the Passion, and on account ofthe greatness of the grief endured."[1904] 


Several theologians give an additional reason, namely, that the satisfaction was superabundantbecause by sin God, 
who is offended, is made morally subject indeed to a creature; butby His passion and crucifixion the W ord incarnate 
because of His exceeding love subjects Himself even physically and really to penalties and sufferings. This reason is 
cogentif we consider that Christ's acts of charity and humility in suffering on the cross were theandric acts of 


intrinsically infinite value. Hence the reply to the present doubt is a corollary to the preceding thesis. 


As regards the extent ofthis satisfaction, itis universal, inasmuch as it is sufficient forthe salvation ofall men 


without exception. 


Sacred Scripture declares itto be so in the following text: "He [Christ] is the propitiation for our sins, and notfor 


ours only, but also forthose ofthe whole world. "[1905] 


Second doubt. Was Christ's satisfaction for men according to strictjustice and as absolute right demands. 


State of the question. Satisfaction is said to be according to strictjustice when itis perfect according to the nature of 
justice,[1906] that is, it mustbe made: (1) to another; (2) from the debtor'sow n means to w hich the creditor is not 
entitled on some other grounds; (3) the creditor must be under obligation to acceptthe satisfaction. The difficulty is 


that Christ Himself as God was offended, and that He could not, so itseems, satisfy to Himself; forjustice concerns 


another. 


The question so presented is disputed. Vasquez, Molina, Lugo, Billot and others deny that Christ's satisfaction w as 


according to strictjustice. [1907] 


Itis generally admitted by the Thomists, especially by Capreolus, Cajetan, Salmanticenses, Billuart, and others, who 
quote various texts of St. Thomas. St. Bonaventure also forms the affirmative opinion. [1908] Suarez[1909] and, 


among more recent theologians, Franzelin, Pesch. Paquet, Janssens, and others take the affirmative view. 


Proof of thesis. Strict satisfaction must be that which is made: (1) to another; (2) from the debtor's own means to 
which the creditor is not entitled on some other grounds; (3) the creditor must be under obligation to accept the 


satisfaction. But such was the nature of Christ's satisfaction. Therefore itwas according to strictjustice. 


Proof of minor. 


1)It was madeto another, inasmuch as the divine person, who exists in both the divine nature and the human nature, 
satisfied to Himself, who exists in the divine nature. It is not necessary that satisfaction be made to another 
suppositum, for it suffices thatitbe made to another by reason of the nature, because the distinction between the 
natures is the foundation for the distinction between rights and correlative duties. Thus Christ merited not as God, 
but as man. If Aristotle says: "Justice concerns another,"[1910] namely, another person, the reason is that he is 


speaking abouthuman things.[1911] 


2) This satisfaction mustbe made outof one's own means, namely, from what belongs to the divine person in the 
human nature, and to which the creditoris notentitled, because God the creditor was not strictly entitled to Christ's 
meritorious and satisfactory works inasmuch as He was man, but they belonged properly to Christ as man, inasmuch 
as He was free; and they belonged only in a general way to God. But generalownership does notdo away with 
particular ownership, just as the universal cause does notdo away with the particular cause,justas a citizen pays to 


the state something thatbelongs to him as his own, although the state has the title of general domain over it. 


3) God is notabsolutely bound to acceptthis satisfaction, but only hypothetically, on the supposition that God 


constituted Christ our surety and Redeemer, whom He inspired to make this satisfaction to Him. 


Confirmation. Strict satisfaction is that w hich is equal to the offense; but Christ's satisfaction was superabundant, for 
as St. Thomas says: "He properly atones for an offense who offers something which the offended one loves equally', 
oreven more than he detested the offense. Butby suffering out of theandric love and obedience, Christ gave more to 
God than was required to compensate for the offense of the whole human race. "[1912] Therefore this satisfaction 


was more than equivalent, more than according to strictjustice, but truly and property superabundant. We must 


always have recourse to this celebrated text of St. Thomas, which more clearly solves these doubts than anything 


that has been written on this subject after his time. 


Third doubt. Was Christ's satisfaction an act of commutative justice? 


State of the question. Justice is a virtue that attributes to each one his own. Itis divided into general and particular. 
Generaljustice, which is also called legal, immediately concerns the common good, just as equity or epikeia does. 
Particularjustice is divided into distributive, whereby the superior gives to the subjects what is due to them in 
proportion to their merits or their needs, and commutative, whereby one person gives to another not in proportion to 
the needs ofthe other, but pays according to equity the debt and the price owing to the other. To the question as thus 


presented, the more commonanswer is in the affirmative. 


Scriptural proof. St. Paulsays: "You are bought with a great price. "[1913] Therefore itwas the payment of the price 


thatis strictly required for redemption, as above stated. 


Theological proof. Two things are required and suffice for an act of commutative justice, namely, a strict obligation 
to pay the debt and absolute equality between the price and the debt. But it was so with Christ's satisfaction, which 
was not only equal, but superabundant, and Christ was bound to make this satisfaction because He was constituted 
as surety and Redeemer of men. Therefore this satisfaction perfectly complies with all that is required for 


commutative justice. 


It mustbe noted, however, that, although Christ's satisfaction is especially and formally an act of commutative 
justice, it was commanded by charity toward God and men, and by the virtue of religion, so thatit was a latreutic act 
In fact, itreflects many other virtues, such as magnanimity and magnificence inasmuch as it was superabundant, 


mercy toward sinners, humility, meekness, and other virtues. 


It must also be observed that Christ's commutative justice differs specifically from ours, because ofits formalobject 
For its formal objectis nota debtto man adjustable by a human method of reasoning in accordance with equality, 
but it is a debt owing to God adjustable in accordance with equality that transcends every human rule and measure. 


W herefore we say that this satisfaction perfectly complies with all thatis required for commutative justice. 


The question here would be the universality of Christ's satisfaction, inasmuch as Christ died for all men without 
exception. But this subjectis now frequently discussed in the treatise on the One God, in connection with the 
question of God's universalwill to save, and we therefore refer the studentto thattreatise. However, we shalltake 


up the principal points farther on. [1914] 


Reply. The answer is evidently in the affirmative, inasmuch as the value ofredemption as to its sufficiency is 


infinite and thus it includes all men without exception, inasmuch as itis God's will to save all. 


An example ofthe sublime genius of St. Thomas in comparison with all his commentators is apparent from the fact 
that he solves all these doubts about satisfaction in accordance with strict and even commutative justice, and this 
mostbriefly and clearly by means ofthis exalted principle, when he says: "He properly atones for an offense who 
offers something which the offended one loves equally [namely, satisfaction according to strictcommutative justice] 
oreven more [namely, superabundant satisfaction] than he detested the offense. But by suffering out of theandric 
love and obedience, Christ gave more to God than was required to compensate forthe offense ofthe whole human 
race."[1915] Infact, what Christ offered was more pleasing to God than He detested the offense of the devils, 
although Christdid not redeem them, because they are incapable of redemption. The mystery ofredem ption consists 


essentially in this statementof St. Thomas. 


Third Article: On Redemption By Way Of Sacrifice 


State of the question. In this third article St. Thomas asks whether Christ's passion operated by way of sacrifice. He 
begins by presenting three difficulties. It seems that it did not: (1) because the truth must correspond with the figure; 
butin the sacrifices ofthe Old Law, which were figures of Christ, human flesh was never offered; nay, such 


sacrifices were considered impious; (2) sacrifice is a sacred sign; but Christ's passion is nota sign, but the thing 


signified by other signs; (3) those who killed Christ did not perform any sacred act or offer sacrifice, but rather did a 


greatwrong. 


Several heretics de facto denied that Christ's passion was a true sacrifice. (1) Pelagius, Abelard, and Hermes 
considered it to be evidence of great love and the most sublime example of heroism, such as martyrdom. (2) The 
Socinians said that Christwas a priest only on Ascension Day and thenHe offered sacrifice only in heaven, 
interceding with the Father for us. (3) The liberal Protestants and Modernists deny Christ's priesthood, and they see 
in His death only a most noble example of fortitude of soul, as in martyrdom.[1916] But martyrdom is not in itself 


strictly speaking a sacrifice, for itis not an elicited act of latria, but of fortitude, and not all martyrs are priests. 


Catholic doctrine. It is of faith that Christis a priest and that He offered Himself on the altar of the cross, a sacrifice 
in the true and strict sense. The Councilof Ephesus teaches that Christis "our High Priest and Apostle, who offered 
Himself forus as an odor of sweetness to God. "[1917] Likewise the Council of Trent declares that Christ "offered 
Himself once on the altar ofthe cross to God the Father by means ofHis death, there to operate for them [men] an 


eternal redem ption. "[1918] 


Scriptural proof. It is explicitly revealed that Christ offered atrue sacrifice onthe cross. Already in the Old 
Testamentthe prophet says ofthe innocent and just servant of Jahve: "Surely He hath borne our infirmities and 
carried our sorrows.... He was wounded for our iniquities; He was bruisedfor our sins."[1919] He was therefore a 
victim forus; but He was also a priest offering Himself forus to reconcile us with God, for itis said: "IfHe shall lay 
downHis life for sin, He shall see a long-lived seed, and the will ofthe Lord shall be prosperous in His hand... and 


He shall see and be filled. "[1920] 


In the New Testament we read: "Christ hath loved us, and hath delivered Himself forus an oblation and a sacrifice 
to God foran odorofsweetness."[1921] "Christ our Pasch is sacrificed."[1922] "Him, who knew no sinyetH e hath 
made sinforus [victim for sin], that we might be made the justice of Godin Him."[1923] "Whom God hath 
proposed to be a propitiation, through faith in His blood,"[1924] whichmeans a propitiatory victim. A gain the 
Apostle says: "Being now justified by His blood."[1925] And also: "Christ gave Himself forus, that He might 


redeem us from all iniquity, and might cleanse to Himself a people acceptable. "[1926] 


St. Paul treats especially of Christ's priesthood in the following texts: "Having therefore a great high priest that hath 
passed into the heavens, Jesus, the Son of God."[1927] "Forevery high priesttaken from among men is ordained for 
men... that he may offer up gifts and sacrifices for sins. '[1928] "But Christ... neither by the blood of goats, nor of 
calves, butby His own blood, entered once into the holies, having obtained eternal redemption. For ifthe blood of 
goats... sanctifies such as are defiled, to the cleansing of the flesh, how much more shallthe blood of Christ, who by 
the Holy Ghost offered Himself unspotted unto God, cleanse our conscience from dead works to serve the living 
God?"[1929] "Christ was offered once to exhaustthe sins of many. "[1930] "Forby one oblation He hath perfected 


forever them that are sanctified."[1931] 


Testimony of tradition. Both the Greek and Latin Fathers have commented on the above-mentioned texts from 
Scripture, such as St. Clement of Rome, St. Ignatius, Origen, St. Cyprian, St. Gregory of Nazianzus, St. Gregory of 
Nyssa, St. John Chrysostom, St. Cyrilof Alexandria, St. Ambrose, and St. Augustine. [1932] Two famous 


testimonies of St. Augustine are quoted by St. Thomas in the present article. 


Theological proof. St. Thomas shows that Christ's voluntary death was truly a sacrifice and the most perfect of all 
sacrifices. He proves this by saying: "A sacrifice properly so called is something done for that honor which is 
properly due to God. in order to appease Him. But Christ offered Himself up forus in the Passion,[1933] and this 
voluntary enduring ofthe Passion was most acceptable to God. as coming from charity. Therefore itis manifest that 


Christ's passionwas atrue sacrifice."[1934] 


In this proof we find verified the definition of sacrifice as already explained by St. Thomas,[1935] in that it is, 
strictly speaking, the offering ofa sensible thing by a priest made to God by means ofareal, orin some way, change 


ofthe thing offered in testimony of God's supreme dominion, and our subjection to Him. 


Thus Christ truly offered Himself to death by not repelling His killers, and after He was struck, by not preventing 
death. whichHe could have done.[1936] 


Therefore His voluntary' death differs from simple martyrdom, as Father Voste observes, who says: "The martyrs 
differ from Christ because, as a general rule, they were neither priests nor, strictly speaking, sacrificed themselves, 
for they were not free either to die or notto die. nor underwentdeath by some sacred rite, and their death was notan 
elicited act of religion, but an act of fortitude whereby they chose in preference to lose their life rather than deny the 


faith."[1937] 


In fact St. Thomas, referring to St. Augustine, [1938] shows that the sacrifice of the cross, which was prefigured by 
the sacrifices of the Old Testament, was the most perfectof all sacrifices. Fora sacrifice is more perfect, the more 
the priest is united with God to whom he offers it. with the victim which he offers, with the people for whom he 
offers it. But Christ, who is priest as man, cannotbe more united with God, for He is God: nor with the victim, for 
He offers Himself; nor with men, who are His members. For St. Augustine says: "That the same one true Mediator 
reconciling us with God through the peace-sacrifice might continue to be one with Him to whom He offered it, 


might be one with them for whom He offered it. and might Himself be the offerer and what He offered. "[1939] 


The sacrifice ofthe cross is offered on account of four ends, namely, adoration, petition for graces to be obtained, 
reparation for offenses, and thanksgiving. So itis also with the Sacrifice ofthe Mass, whereby the fruits ofthe 


sacrifice ofthe cross are applied to us. 


Reply to first objection. St. Thomas shows beautifully how the sacrifice ofthe cross surpasses allthe sacrifices of 


the Old Testament w hich prefigured it, and he quotes St. Augustine's wonderfultext. 


Reply to second objection. The sacrifice ofthe cross, typified by the ancient sacrifices ofthe Old Testament, 


signifies Christ's immense love for us, and also the necessity for us to mortify the flesh and refrain from sin. [1940] 





Reply to third objection. Christ's passion on the part ofHis killers was a crime and a deicide; on Christ's part 
suffering willingly outoflove, it was the mostperfectofallsacrifices. Hence the very slaying of Christ does not 
have to be renewed sacramentally in the Sacrifice of the Mass, but in the Mass "the victim is one and the same, the 


same now offering by the ministry of priests, who then offered Himself on the cross. "[1941] 


Particular opinion. In recenttimes Father M aurice de la Taille[1942] conceived the notion thatthe Last Supper and 
the voluntary death of Christ on the cross are two component parts ofthe same sacrifice. Atthe Last Supper, Christ 
as priest offered Himself to be im molated on the cross, and on the cross, however, He was actually immolated and 


forever retains His state as victim. 


However, if it were so, then Christ's voluntary death on the cross would notbe a sacrifice in the strict sense, but only 
a part of the sacrifice. But this seems to be contrary to the traditional teaching, which, even irrespective of the Last 
Supper, considers the passion and death of our Lord as a most perfect sacrifice, and as suchis explained by St. 


Thomas in the present article and elsewhere without any reference to the Last Supper.[1943] 


Truly Christ's oblation notonly continues throughout the Passion, but is expressed sensibly by these words of Christ: 
"Father, into Thy hands I commend M y Spirit. And saying this, He gave up the Ghost"[1944] These are, so to speak, 
the words consecrating the sacrifice on the cross. This sacrifice is eminently a ritual, since as it is the thing signified 
in all ritualistic sacrifices, and inasmuch as itis the perfect fulfillment according to God's eternal preordination of 
the entire cultus ofthe Old Testament, a fulfillment that will ever afterward be commemorated by the Sacrifice of 


the Mass until the end of the world. 


Hence this new theory does not seem to be in harmony with whatthe Council of Trent says aboutthe Last Supper 
and the cross notbeing two complementary parts of one and the same sacrifice, buttwo sacrifices. The Council says: 
"Our Lord, though He was aboutto offerHimself on the altar ofthe cross unto God the Father... by means ofHis 
death..., in the Last Supper, on the night in whichHe was betrayed, that He might leave to His ownbeloved spouse 
the Church, a visible sacrifice, whereby thatbloody sacrifice, once to be accomplished on the cross, mightbe 
represented..., He offered up to God the Father His ownbody and blood under the species of bread and wine. "[1945] 


This text distinguishes between "offered" and "about to offer, "and the sacrifice of the Last Supper is called 


" 


"unbloody, " whereas the sacrifice ofthe cross is called bloody." 


Hence the traditional teaching mustbe retained whereby, even irrespective ofthe Last Supper, Christ's voluntary 
death on the cross was not only a part of the sacrifice, but a true and even most perfect sacrifice, and solely of itself 
fully sufficed. The Resurrection and Ascension strictly speaking add nothing to the redemptive value ofthe cross, 
but are a visible manifestation thatthe sacrifice on Calvary was ratified and accepted by the Father for our 


redemption. 


Fourth Article: Redemption By Way Of Liberation 


In this fourth article St. Thomas asks whether Christ's passion brought about our salvation by way ofredemption. In 
this article redemption is not taken in the general sense of the term as when Christis said to be "cause of our 
salvation, "butin a restricted sense as meaning, "liberation from the bondage of sin, from the debt of punishment 
and the bondage of the devil." Thus a distinction is made between this mode ofredemption and the others previously 
considered. Itis not now a question of what constitutes the mode ofredemptive work, but of its effect, as also is the 


case in the sixth article. 


St. Thomas begins by presenting three difficulties: (1) Men never ceased to belong to God; therefore they are not 
redeemed; (2) nor are they to be redeemed from the bondage of the devil, because the devil has no right over them; 


(3) because Christ did not pay the price of redemption to the devil. 


Reply. Nevertheless the answer is that Christ's passion liberated us from the bondage of sin, the devil, and the debt 


of punishment. 


Scriptural proof. It is of faith, for at the time of the Annunciation, the angel of the Lord said to Joseph: "Thou shall 
call His name Jesus. For He shall save His people from their sins. "[1946] The Precursor says of Him: "Behold the 

Lamb of God, behold Him who takethaw ay the sin of the world. "[1947] Jesus says of Himself: "The Son of manis 
come... to give His life a redemption for many. "[1948] Before His passion He says: "Now shall the prince of this 


world be cast out. And I. ifI be lifted up from the earth, will draw all tilings to Myself."[1949] 


St. Paul says: "Giving thanks to God... who hath delivered us from the power of darkness and hath translated us into 
the kingdom ofthe Son of His love, in whom we have redemption through His blood, the remission of sins. "[1950] 
Farther on he says: "And you. whenyou were dead in your sins... He hath quickened together with Him [Christ], 
forgiving you all offenses, blotting out the handwriting ofthe decree which was contrary to us. And He hath taken 
the same out of the way, fastening it to the cross; and despoiling the principalities and powers, He hath exposed 


them confidently in open show, triumphing overthem in Himself. "[1951] 


And again he says: "That through death He might destrov him who had taken the empire of death, that is to say, the 
devil. "[1952] 


In other words. Christby His passion regained the victory over the devil and sin, and already virtually over death, 


which is "the wages of sin,"[1953] as is afterward made manifest by His resurrection, which is the forerunner of ours. 


Testimony from tradition. O ur liberation is likewise made clear from this source. Rouet de Journel[1954] has 
collected many passages from the Latin and Greek Fathers, who explicitly taughtthat Christ redeemed us from sin 


and the bondage of the devil, by paying the price of our redemption, notto the devil but to God. 


Theological proof. St. Thomas proves tlris truth from other revealed texts as follows: 


Man was held captive on account of sin iir two ways: First of all, by the bondage of sin, because "Whosoever 
committed! sin is the servant of sin."[1955| and'by whomamanis overcome ofthe same also He is the 
slave. "[1956] Since, then, the devil had overcome man by inducing him to sin. manwas subjectto the devil's 


bondage. Secondly, as to the debt of punishment, to the payment of which man was held fastby God's justice. 


"Since, then, Christ's passion was a sufficient and a superabundant atonement for the sin and the debt of the human 
race, it was as aprice at the cost of which we were freed from both obligations. [1957] This is the effect of the 


satisfaction; it is not a constitutive element, but a consequence of tlris satisfaction. 


M ore briefly: Sin brings about a twofold bondage, namely, of sin and debt of punishment. But Christ's passion was a 
superabundant satisfaction both for sin and the debt of punishment. Therefore it liberated us from both kinds of 


bondage. The Council of Trent retains this proof.[1958] 


Reply to first objection. Men never ceased to belong to God, in that they were always under His power; but by sin 
they ceased to belong to God as regards union with Him by charity. And men liberated from sin by Christ suffering 


forthem are said to have been redeemed by His passion. 


Reply to second objection. "Man by sin had offended God and, by consenting to the devil, had become his subject. 


And therefore justice required man's redemption with regard to God, but not with regard to the devil." 


Reply to third objection. "The price of our redemption had to be paid not to the devil, but to God"; but the price 
being paid to God, by the reparation ofthe offense, men were liberated from the bondage of sin, and consequently 
from the bondage ofthe devil. Thus we have a mostexcellent correction ofc ertain exaggerations of Origen and St. 
Gregory of Nyssa, who seem to affirm that the devil has certain rights overus. The devil has no right overus, and 
these same Fathers elsewhere give the true teaching. Christ paid the price ofourredemption by repairing the offense 
committed against God. Therefore He paid this price, notto the devil butto God; and it follows from this that men 


are freed from the devil's bondage. [1959] 


Fifth Article: Whether ItIs Proper To Christ To Be The Redeemer 


State of the question. It seems that also God the Father redeemed us, because He gave His Son in redemption for our 
sins. Moreover the sufferings of other saints were also conducive to our salvation for the Apostle says: "I rejoice in 
my sufferings foryou, and fill up those things that are wanting of the sufferings of Christin my flesh for His body, 
which is the Church. "[1960] Therefore it seems that not only Christ ought to be called the Redeemer. 


Reply. Nevertheless the answer is that to be the Redeemer immediately belongs properly to Christ, inasmuch as He 


is man, although the redemption may be ascribed to the whole Trinity as its first cause. 


This article concerns the redemption of the whole human race, which, as stated in the preceding article, is the effect 


of Christ's passion. 


Scriptural proof. St. Luke records that St. Peter says: "There is not salvation in any other. For there is no other name 


under heaven given to men, whereby we mustbe saved."[1961] 


The Apostle declares that Christis the Savior of all men, withoutexception, saying: "For all have sinned, and do 
need the glory of God, being justified freely by His grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus. "[1962] He 
also says: "For itbecame Him... who had brought many children into glory, to perfect the author of their salvation, 


by His passion."[1963] 


Hence, too, the Blessed Virgin Mary was redeemed by Her Son, by the merits of her Son suffering, but by a 
preservative and most perfect redemption. Thus Christ merited de condigno for His mother also the first and last 


graces, but notthe divine maternity, because thus He would have merited the Incarnation and Himself. 


Theological proof. Itis as follows: For someone to redeem, two things are required, namely, the act of paying and 
the price paid, which is his own. But the price of our redemption is Christ's blood, or His bodily life, whichisw hat 
Christ paid. Hence each of these belongs immediately to Christ as man; butto the whole Trinity, as to the first cause, 


to whom Christ's life belonged, and from whom He received the inspiration to suffer for us. 


Reply to first objection. Thus the redemption belongs immediately to the man Christ, but principally to God. [1964] 


Reply to third objection. As Cajetan observes, a doubt arises concerning this reply, because the holy Doctor says 
elsew here[1965] thatthe treasury ofthe Church, from which indulgences derive their efficacy, contains the 
sufferings ofthe saints. Pope Clement VI expressly says the same.[1966] Butit is an evident fact thatthe sufferings 
applied to us through indulgences by way of satisfaction and by this way of redemption, are of benefit to the 


Church. [1967] 


Cajetan justly replies to this difficulty, by saying: "The author has in mind, however, the sufferings ofthe saints 
absolutely considered. Thus between Christ's sufferings and those ofthe saints there are many points of difference. 
The first is in the word ‘sufferings. 'For Christ's sufferings absolutely redeem the Church; whereas the sufferings of 
the saints do notdo so absolutely. but satisfy forus only by way of superfluity, as stated by St. Thomas, here and as 
contained in the bull of Clement VI. The second difference is in the word "redemption'; for Christ's passion redeems 
us absolutely, because it liberates us from guilt and punishment; but the sufferings ofthe saints redeem us only in a 
relative sense, namely, from a certain punishment, the temporal punishment that is due to actual sin. The third is in 
the word ‘beneficial. ' It is because Christ's passion is of benefit to the Church by way of redemption, even if there is 
no key ofthe Church that unlocks the door for us; but the sufferings ofthe saints are satisfactory on my behalf only 


if by means ofthe authoritative power of the keys they be applied to me. 


"Therefore so many conditions are required so as to verify the factthatthe sufferings ofthe saints benefitthe Church 
by way ofredemption, and for tliis reason the affirmative answer is only relatively true; we could simply and 
unconditionally deny the assertion without any prejudice to the truth, and say that the sufferings ofthe saints do not 
benefit the Church by way ofredemption. And along withthe truth ofthis negative conclusion it is already evident 
thatthe same must be said of the doctrine concerning the efficacy of indulgences from the merits of the 
saints."[1968] Such is Cajetan's conclusion. More briefly, it is only Christw ho frees us from guilt and eternal 
punishment, the merits of the saints free us from temporalpunishment, and tliis only onthe previous understanding 
that "our redemption was accomplished by Christ alone... inasmuch as He is the Head ofthe Church, and the Author 
of human salvation, as the Scripture says, and the saints can merit the first grace for another only 


congruously."[ 1969] 


Moreover. St. Thomas makes known more explicitly his mind on this subject concerning the words ofthe Apostle: 
"I fill up those things that are wanting ofthe sufferings of Christ. '[1970] He says: "These words, taken literally, 
could be interpreted in a wrong sense, as meaning that Christ's passion was not sufficient for our redemption, but 
that the sufferings of the saints were added as complementary. But this view is heretical because Christ's blood is 
sufficient for the redemption even of many worlds.... These words, however, must be understood as meaning that 
Christ and the Church constitute one mystical person, whose head is Christ, and all the just are the body; any just 
person is. so to speak, a member of tliis head.... However, God ordained and predestined how much meritthere must 
be in the whole Church both in the head and in the members, just as He predestined the number of the elect. Among 
these merits the sufferings ofthe holy martyrs are especially included. The merits of Christ, the Head, are infinite; 
but each saint contributes proportionately Iris or her share of merits.... Thus also allthe saints suffer for the Church, 


which is fortified by their example. "[1971] 


Hence Christ alone is the Redeemer. Nevertheless the Blessed Virgin Mary, as explained in M ariology, can truly be 
called the co-Redem ptress, though subordinate to Christ. As Pius X said: "The Blessed Virgin Mary was admitted 
with Christ and by Christ to cooperate in the salvation ofthe human race, congruously as they say. to merit for us, 
what Christ condignly merited. [1972] Likewise, along with Him. she satisfied congruously, for Benedict XV says: 
"As she suffered with her Son in His passion and. so to speak, shared in His death, so she abdicated her maternal 
rights over her Son for the salvation of men and. as far as it was in her power, sacrificed her Son for the 
appeasement of divine justice, so that it can properly be said, that along with Christ she redeemed the human 

race. "[1973] 


In this sense the Blessed Virgin Mary cooperated in the acquisition of graces that flow from the sacrifice on the 
cross. The other saints, however, do not cooperate in the acquisition, but in the application ofthe fruits of the 
Passion.[1974] Finally, since the merits of Christ are infinite and those ofthe saints are finite, it can be said that the 
sufferings of the saints add something that is not intensively. but only extensively finite, as when we say that God 
and the creature do not make more of being than God alone, for after creation there are more beings, but only 


extensively more of being. Therefore only Christ is absolutely the Redeemer ofthe human race. 


Sixth Article: Redemption By Way Of Efficiency 


State of the question. St. Thomas inquires in this article whether C hrist's passion brought about our salvation by way 


of efficiency. The query is not concerned with what constitutes the work of redemption, but with what follows from 


it as a part of the effectto be produced. It does not pertain to the faith as the preceding queries do, but belongs 


properly to theology’. 


It concerns not only moralcausality, as being the causality of merit awaiting the effect from another, but also 
efficient and physical causality, which produces the effect. We have already seen[1975] that Christ's soul, inasmuch 


as it is the instrument united with the Word, had and has instrumental powerto produce supernaturaleffects. [1976] 


Yet there remains a special difficulty for Christ's passion, which could not be the case with any man; for no 
corporeal agent acts exceptby actualcontact. Moreover, Christ's passion is no more, and therefore it cannot operate 


efficiently; for that which no longer exists, no longer operates physically. 


Reply. Yet the answer is that Christ's passion efficiently causes our salvation, not indeed as principal cause, but as 


instrumental cause. 


Theological proof. Christ's humanity is the instrument of His Godhead, with which it is united. Therefore, as a 
consequence ofthis, all Christ's actions and sufferings operate instrumentally in virtue of His Godhead forthe 


salvation of men. 


Reply to first objection. Itexplains the words ofthe Apostle: "The weakness of God is stronger than men."[1977] 


Reply to second objection. "Christ's passion although corporeal has yet a spiritual effect from the Godhead united, 
and therefore it secures its efficacy by spiritual contact." Corporeal contact is not required, but virtual or dynamic 
contact suffices. We find this to be true of several instruments used by man. as inthe use ofatrumpetto transmita 
sound in a certain direction; for this instrument does not actually touch the ears ofthe hearers. A fortiori God makes 


use of similar instruments to produce spiritual effects. 


The objection that Christ's passion no longer is in action, and therefore cannot operate efficiently, is of no value; for 
it is a question of Christ's humanity, as formerly subject to suffering and now persists in His glorified wounds. Such 


is the explanation given by the holy doctor. [1978] 


Reply to third objection. It is a recapitulation of this subject about Christ's sufferings, for it says: "Christ's passion, 
according as itis compared with His Godhead, operates in an efficient manner, but so far as it is compared with the 
will of Christ's soulit acts in a meritorious manner, considered as being within Christ's very flesh, it acts by w ay of 
satisfaction, inasmuch as we are liberated by it from the debt of punishment; while inasmuch as we are freed from 
the servitude of guilt, it acts by way of redemption; but so faras we are reconciled with God it acts by way of 


sacrifice." 


CHAPTER XXXIV: QUESTION 49: THE EFFECTS OF CHRIST'S PASSION AND THE UNIVERSALITY OF 
REDEM PTION 


In this question St. Thomas shows the six effects of Christ's passion, I which are His merits and satisfaction. Since 
these six articles present no difficulty, it suffices to give a brief recapitulation ofthe doctrine contained in them, so 
that we may pass on to discuss the universality of redemption. All the conclusions of this question must be 

understood as meaning that Christ's passion is the universal and sufficient cause for the production of these effects; 
however, that His passion actually produces these effects, it must be applied to us by means ofthe sacraments and 


good works. 


As regards the definitions ofthe Church, ithas been especially defined in the Second Council of Orange,[1979] and 
in the Council of Trent, that Christ so redeemed us that "the nature lost by Adam was repaired by Him."[1980] 
Christ by His death on the cross redeemed us from sins and reconciled us with the Father. [1981] He satisfied for the 


sins of the whole world. [1982] Thus He suffered for all, [1983] even for the damned. [1984] 


First Article: Whether We Were Delivered From Sin Through Christ's Passion 


By Christ's passion we have been delivered from sin, in that Christ inasmuch as He is our head, by His passion 

w hich He endured for us out oflove and obedience, as by the price ofHis passion, redeemed us as His members 
from sins. He redeemed us in the same way as ifa man by the good industry of Iris hands were to redeem himself 
from a sin committed with his feet. We are here concerned with the sufficiency ofthe Passion as regards allpast, 
present, and future sins,[1985] but the fruits of the Passion mustbe applied to us by means of the sacraments, or at 


least by implicit living faith in Christ. 


Second Article: W hether W e W ere Delivered From The Devil's Power Through Christ's Passion 


Conclusion. By Christ's passion we are freed from the devil's power, under whose slavery we had fallen through sin. 


Reply to second and third objections. "God so permitting it, the devil can still tempt men's souls and harass their 


bodies; yet there is still a remedy provided for man through Christ's passion.... namely, a remedy for defending 


themselves against the wicked snares ofthe demons, even in Antichrist's time. But if any man neglectto make use of 


" 


this remedy, it detracts nothing from the efficacy of C hrist's passion. 


Third Article: W hether Men W ere Freed From The Punishment Of Sin Through Christ's Passion 


Conclusion. Sin having been taken away, we are freed from eternalpunishmentthatis due to it. 


Reply to second objection. "Hence no punishment of satisfaction is imposed upon men at their baptism, since they 


arc fulh delivered by Christ's satisfaction." 


Fourth Article: W hether W e W ere Reconciled To God Through Christ's Passion 


Conclusion. By Christ's passion we are reconciled to God, in thatthe cause ofenmity against God, which was sin, 


has been taken away. 


Reply to second objection. The general sense of this reply is that God is said to be placated by a change that is 


effected notin Him, but in us. 


Fifth Article: W hether Christ Opened The Gate Of Heaven To Us By His Passion 


Conclusion. Christ opened the gate of heaven to us by His passion, in that He removed the obstacle to its entrance, 


which is sin. 
Reply to first objection. Before Christ's passion no one could enter the kingdom of heaven, because living faith, 
which sufficed in the Old Testament for the cleansing of the individual, did not suffice for removing the barrier 


arising from the guilt of the whole human race because of original sin. 


Reply to second objection. Elias and Enoch are believed to be living in the earthly paradise until the coming of 


Antichrist. 


Sixth Article: W hether By His Passion Christ Merited To Be Exalted 


Conclusion. Christ by His passion merited to be exalted[1986] as regards His glorious resurrection, His ascension, 


His sitting atthe right hand of the Father, and His judiciary power. 


The Universality OfRedemption 


From whathas been said, it follows that Christ's redemption is universal, inasmuch as, concerning its sufficiency, it 


included: (1) all men; (2) all sins: and (3) all good things lostby sin. 


1) Redemption included all men, or Christ died for all men. This doctrine on redemption and God's universal will to 


save are about equivalent in meaning. Luther, Calvin, and the Jansenists, in denying that God wills to save all men, 


consequently denied that Christ, who came into the world to do His Father's will, died for all men, and so they said 


that Christ died only for the predestined. 


Tliis proposition of Jansenius was condemned, namely: "Itis a Semi-Pelagian heresy to say that Christ died or shed 
His blood for all men without exception. "[1987] This proposition, understood in this sense, that Christ died for the 


salvation only ofthe predestined, was condemned as heretical. 


M oreover, that redemption includes all the faithful seems also to be de fide, forthe Church declares of Christ: "Who 
forus men and for our salvation came down from heaven, and was also crucified forus."[1988] All the faithful are 


bound to recite this symbol of the faith. 


Finally. Alexander VIII condemned the following proposition ofthe Jansenists: "Christ gave Himself forus as an 


oblation to God. not for the elect only, but for all the faithful and for the faithful alone. "[1989] 


The Council of Trent says: "But, though He died forall[1990] yetall do notreceive the benefit ofHis death, but 
those only unto whom the merit of His passionis communicated."[1991] Hence theologians generally maintain that 
it is certain, proximate to the faith, that Christ also died at least for all adult infidels. It is even commonly held 
against Vasquez that Christ died for all men without exception, even for infants who die withoutbeing baptized, 
inasmuch as Christ merited for them the grace of baptism; yet this was made dependent on secondary causes that 
sometimes prevent the conferring of baptism. There is no passage in Scripture that excludes infants from the benefit 


ofredemption, but it asserts in a general way that Christ died for all. 


Scriptural proof. There are no limitations. Thus St. Paulsays: "Therefore as by the offense of one man, unto all men 
to condemnation, so also by thejustice of one. unto all men to justification of life. "[1992!| "Christ died for ah, that 
they also who live, may notnow live to themselves, but unto Him who died forthem. and rose again. "[1993] "God 
will have all men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth. For there is one God, and one mediator of 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave Himself a redemption for all."[1994] "We see Jesus... crowned with 
glory and honor thatthrough the grace of God He might taste death forall."[1995] Inone ofthe epistles we read that 


"Jesus is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also forthose of the whole world."[1996] 


Patristic testimony. The Fathers unanimously assert and explain this doctrine on redemption as shown from the texts 
quoted by Rouetde Journel.[1997] St. Augustine, too, says of infants: "Are not infants also men, so as not to belong 
to those of whom itis said that God wills all to be saved?"[1998] He also says: "God docs notcommand what is 
impossible, butin commanding advises you to do whatyoucan, and to askfor whatyou cannot do. "[1999] It is 
impossible, however, for adults to observe God's commands without Christ's grace. Therefore the Councilof 
Quierzy declared againstthe predestinarians: "Justas there neither is, was, norwillbe any man whose nature was 
not assumed by Christ Jesus our Lord, so there neither is, was, nor will be a man for whom Christ did not suffer, 
although notall are redeemed by the mystery: ofHis passion..., because the goblet of Christ's blood for the salvation 
ofmen, which was prepared... has indeed in itself the power to benefit all; but no one is healed exceptthose who 


drink from this goblet."[2000] Hence Christ's redemption is universal as regards men, because all are included. 


2) Christ's redem ption includes all sins. In other words. Christ truly satisfied for all sins, both original sin and the 
actual sins of all human beings. The Council of Trent says: "Him [Christ] God hath proposed as a propitiator, 
through faith in His blood, for our sins, [2001] and not for our sins only, but also for those of the whole 

world. "[2002] 


This second point, namely, that redemption includes all sins, is de fide, for the sins of the faithful certain for the sins 
ofinfidels, commonly admitted doctrine for original sin of infants, as proportionately stated for the first point. 


Otherwise Christ would not have died absolutely forall men. 


M oreover, since Christ's satisfaction is superabundantand of infinite value, it follows that He freed us notonly from 
guilt, but also from eternal and temporal punishment. But we are de facto freed from punishment only if Christ's 
satisfactions are applied to us both by the sacraments, the Sacrifice of the Mass, and by living faith, "which operates 
by charity. "[2003] 


Christ's satisfactionis not applied to adults without their cooperation, for our Lord says: "If any man will come after 
Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow Me. "[2004] The Prince ofthe Apostles also teaches that 
Christ left us "an example that we should follow His steps. "[2005] Christthe Savior moves us to act and gives us 


grace, notthat our will remain inactive, but thatwe act by means ofthe virtues to keep His precepts. 


3) Christ's redemption also includes all good things lostby sin, so that we may be restored to our former state, a 


w ork begun in this life and completed in the next. 


For, as St. Thomas says.[2006] by Christ's passion we are freed from sin, punishment, the power of the devil, 
reconciled to God, and by it the gate of heaven is opened to us. Thus Christ sufficiently merited for all men habitual 
grace, actual graces that prepare for or follow justification, and also eternal life. He also merited forus natural good 
things, inasmuch as these are conducive to salvation. He did notindeed merit that the preternatural gifts of immunity 
from death, suffering, concupiscence, and error should be restored to us inthis life. As St. Thomas explains: "A 
Christian receives grace in baptism as to his soul; but he retains a passible body, so thathe may suffer for Christ 
therein.... and this is suitable for our spiritual training, namely, in order that, by fighting against concupiscence and 
other defects to which he is subject, man may receive the crown of victory."[2007] Yet Christ merited that these 


defects should not gain the mastery over us in this life, [2008] and thatthey be completely eliminated in the next. 


Thus Christ's passion is the sufficient cause of salvation for all, and it is efficacious for those to whom itis applied 
either by the sacraments, or by living faith, and to those who do not resist sufficient grace. Butthose who resist it 
desen e to be deprived of efficacious grace.[2009] Thus Christ merited all the effects of predestination for the elect, 
nam ely, calling, justification, glorification, and also all the efficacious graces that de facto are and will be conferred. 
As regards the efficacious graces, however, which willnotbe conferred because of the resistance to sufficient grace, 
He merited these as offered in the sufficient grace, but not as conferred or to be conferred. God offers the efficacious 
grace to us in the sufficient grace, as the fruit is contained in the flower; but when the sufficient grace is resisted, 


then the efficacious grace is not conferred. [2010] 


Therefore Christ's redemption is universal including all men, all sins, and all natural good things that were lost by 


sin. This is a corollary resulting from the superabundant and infinite value of Christ's atonement. 


CHAPTER XXXV: THE SUBLIME MYSTERY OF REDEMPTION INASMUCH AS IT ISAMYSTERY OF 
LOVE 


By: way of combining synthetically what St. Thomas has said.[2011] that we may see more clearly the sublimity of 
the mystery of redemption inasmuch as it is a mystery' of love, two questions remain to be considered: (1) Why 

C hrist suffered so much for us, when the least of His theandric acts of love already superabundantly satisfied for the 
redemption ofall men. (2) How shall we reconcile in C hrist crucified the union of supreme suffering with perfect 


peace and happiness resulting from the beatific vision? 


First Article: Why Christ Suffered SoMuch When The Least OfHis Acts OfLove Superabundantly Sufficed For 
The Salvation Of All Men 


State of the question. When we meditate on Christ's passion, this question often arises: why Christendured so many 
humiliations, so many physicaland moral sufferings for our salvation, ifeven by the least act of theandric love He 
could have merited eternal life for all of us, ifthe least suffering, joined with theandric love and accepted by God, 
could have superabundantly redeemed and satisfied forthe sins ofa thousand worlds, as is commonly taught even in 
catechisms. It is certain, as was shown above, that the least of Christ's theandric acts of love has an infinite personal 
value for meriting and satisfying, because it pleases God the Father more than all crimes displease Him. St. Thomas 
says: "The very least one of Christ's sufferings was sufficient of itselfto redeem the human race from all 


sins."[2012] St. Thomas also says: 


"O loving Pelican ! O Jesu Lord ! 


Unclean I am, butcleanse me in Thy blood ! 


Of which a single drop for sinners spilt, 


Can purge the entire world from all its guilt. "[2013] 


Clement VI likewise says: "The innocent Christ who was immolated on the altar of the cross shed not merely a little 
drop of blood, though this would have sufficed for the redemption of the entire human race, because ofthe union 
with the Word, but streams of it, like unto a river. [2014] W herefore, then, such great humiliations? Christ was 
forcibly stripped of His garments, scourged, stmck in the face, spitupon by the soldiers, crowned with thorns, a reed 
in derision was placed in His hand; His entire body was made a victim of suffering, and even in His heart He 
suffered, being abandoned by His own nation, even by His disciples, and He w as opposed by the priests ofthe 
synagogue, who preferred Barabbas to Him; He was a victim even in His souf saying in the Garden of Gethsemane: 
"My soulis sorrow fuleven unto death, "[2015] and on the cross He cried aloud those words ofthe Messianic psalm: 
"My God. My God. why hast Thou forsaken Me?"[2016] 


W hy all these physical and moral sufferings, when the pain endured from theandric love and accepted by God 


sufficed superabundantly for the redemption of all men? 


St. Thomas answers this question by giving three reasons subordinated to one another in an ascending order for this 
supreme grief, and founded on revelation. They are: (1) on our part;[2017] (2) on the part of C hrist crucified;[2018] 
(3) on the part of the Father, who did not spare His Son. but delivered Him upto suffer forus.[2019] 


All these reasons are expressed, more or less explicitly. in the Messianic prophecies, which C hrist explained to the 
tw o disciples going to the town of Em maus, to whom He finally said: "Ought not C hrist to have suffered these 


things, and so to enter into His glory?"[2020] 


These three principal reasons must be separately explained; each consists of several subdivisions. 


1) As regards ourselves, itwas fitting for Christ to suffer in so many ways and to the utmost, so that He might gix e 
us the supreme example of love. 


" 


"The proof of love. "as St. Gregory says, "is shown in act. [2021] and especially in painful sacrifice. Hence Christ 
Himself said: "Greater love than this no man hath, that a man lay down his life for Iris friends. [2022] But Christ 


also gave His life for His enemies, and for His executioners for whom He pray ed. 


St. Thomas says the same in the following words: "Man knows thereby how much God loves him, and is thereby 
stirred to love Him in return, and herein lies the perfection of human salvation. Hence the Apostle says: God 


commendeth His charity tow ard us, for whereas yet we were sinners... Christ died for us. "[2023] 


On our part, there are other subordinated reasons why Christ suffered for us. reasons w hich are mentioned here, 
namely: Because thereby Christsetus an example not only of supreme charity. but also of such subordinated virtues 
as obedience, humility, constancy, justice, and the other virtues displayed in the Passion, which are requisite for 
man's salvation. Hence it is written: "Christ suffered for us. leaving you an example thatyou should follow His 

steps. [2024] In fact, Christin His passion gave us an example of practicing virtues that are at such extremes from 
one another that they appear to be contraries, and yetthey are intimately- and perfectly united in most perfect sanctity, 
such as supreme fortitude and absolute meekness. St. Thomas, declaring that C hrist willed to suffer for us, quotes St 
Augustine, who says: "No kind of death should trouble an upright man... because among all kinds of death, none 


was more execrable, more fear-inspiring than this. "[2025] 


Consequently, as intimated, [2026] Christ's passion vividly manifests the gravity of sin. inasmuch as reparation is 
made forthe sin of pride by great humiliations, sins of impurity' by such intense sufferings, sins arising from 
concupiscence ofthe eyes by such wantand deprivation, sins of disobedience by obedience even unto death on the 


Cross. 


Likewise Christ's passion most sublimely makes clear to us the value of both the supernaturallife of grace and 
eternal life, which is obtained for us by so much self-denial, in despising all the joys and honors of this life; so that 


He appears to be completely conquered, stripped of all temporal goods, whereas He truly is the Savior of all these 


things. This constitutes the chiaroscuro of our Lord's passion considered as it concerns us. [2027] These reasons that 


refer to us are capable of different inodes of development, according as they apply in various ways to us. 


Finally, under this aspectitmustbe said with St. Thomas: "As man was overcome and deceived by the devil, so also 
it should be by a man becoming humble and perfectly obedient that the devil should be overthrown; and as man 
deserved death, so a man by dying should vanquish death. Hence it is written: "Thanks be to God, who hath given us 


rn 


the victory through our Lord, Jesus Christ. [2028] Sinfulmen need this greatest proof of love for their conversion. 
2) As regards Christthe Savior, it befitted Him to suffer in many ways and in the highestdegree, so thatHe might 


most perfectly accomplish His glorious mission as Savior of the whole human race. [2029] 


Christtruly fulfilled His mission by heroic obedience even to death on the cross, which was also amost perfect 
holocaust that was offered from supreme love. St. Thomas says: "Instead of material fire, there was the spiritual fire 


of charity in Christ's holocaust. "[2030] 


Thus the words of St. Paulare verified: "For as by the disobedience ofone man, many were made sinners; so also by 


the obedience of one, many shall be made just. "[2031] 


M oreover, Christas priest could not offer any victim worthier than His own self. Hence it is said: "He hath delivered 
Himself for us, an oblation and a sacrifice to God for an odor of sweetness,"[2032] and itis a most perfect holocaust 
in which the whole victim is consumed in God's honor and for the reparation of sin. As we said above, [2033] the 
more perfect the sacrifice is, the more the priest who offers itis united with God to whom he offers it, the more he is 
united with the people for whom he offers it, and finally with the victim, which is an external expression of 
adoration and of interior reparation. Hence Christwas mostfittingly both priest and hostage, and hostage or victim 
not only in the body, by enduring physical pain, but also in the heart and soul by submitting to the most intense of 
moral suffering. Thus among the three apostolates of doctrine and prayerand suffering or sacrifice, the last is the 
more fruitful; Christ saved more by His death on the cross than by His preaching on the Mount ofthe Beatitudes, 


and He preached nowhere better and more sublimely than on the cross. 


Thus itwas fitting thatthe most perfect Redeemer should accomplish His mission in a most perfect manner, by a 
heroic sacrifice of supreme love, offered out of supreme love for God's glory and the salvation of souls. Hence in 
this way Christ not only merited, but He merited in the highest degree the exaltation of His name, and whatHe was 
already entitled to because ofHis divine sonship, this He acquired because He had supremely merited it. But if 


anything can be the object of merit, it is better to have it from merit than without merit. [2034] 


Moreover, as will be said in the following question, while Christ was still both wayfarer and com prehensor, He 
could not have fullness of grace, and love for God and souls withoutexperiencing the greatestof grief for mortal sin, 
since it is an offense against God and the death of souls that leads to eternal misery. On this point St. Thomas says: 
"This grief in Christ surpassed all grief of every contrite heart, both because it flowed from a greater wisdom and 
charity, and because He grieved at the same time for all sins, as the prophet says, Surely He hath carried our 


sorrow s."[2035] 


Finally, it mustbe observed that very great holiness arouses men of bad disposition neither to admiration nor 
indifference, butto hatred which results in fierce persecution. The Evangelist says: "Men loved darkness rather than 
the light. [2036] Hence Christ said ofthe Pharisees: "Now they have hated both Me and M y Father. "[2037] The old 
man Simeon had said of Jesus in His early childhood: "Behold this child is set for a sign which shall be 


contradicted... thatout of many hearts thoughts may be revealed. "[2038] 


3) As regards God the Father, it was fitting thatthe Father should deliver up His Son to the greatest of suffering, so 
that Christ by this sorrowfulway might attain to the greatest of all glory, namely, victory over sin, the devil, and 
death. Itis in this way that in the case of certain great servants of God, such as St. Paulofthe Cross, their life is 
made illustrious. [2039] The holy Doctor, St. Thomas, presents the following objection on this subject: "It seems that 
God does not always love more the better things. For it is manifestthat Christis better than the whole human race, 
being God and man. But God loved the human race more than He loved Christ; for it is said: "He spared not His 


own Son, but delivered Him up forus all. ' Therefore He does notalways love more the better things. '[2040] 


St. Thomas replies by saying: "God loves Christ not only more than He loves the whole human race, but more than 
He loves the entire created universe; because He willed for Him the greater good in giving Him a name that is above 
all names, so far as He was true God. Nor did anything of His excellence diminish when God delivered Him up to 
death for the salvation of the human race; rather did He become thereby a glorious conqueror. The government was 
placed upon His shoulder, as the prophet says. '[2041] In other words, Christbecame conqueror of sin and the devil 
by offering Himself in sacrifice on the cross, and the conqueror of death by His resurrection inasmuch as "the wages 


ofsin is death, "[2042] and it is destroyed after sin is destroyed. 


Thus sometimes in human affairs, the general of the army in time of war must sacrifice severalofbis soldiers for the 
safety of his country; then he often chooses the better soldiers. The example is quoted ofthe magnanimous general 
who chose his son to lead the soldiers who were to die fighting for the safety of their country. In such a case, the son 
thus chosen fulfils perfectly his military calling, thanks his father for this glorious mission, and in this we see clearly 
the heroic love ofthe father for his son, and of the son for his father and the safety ofthe fatherland. This is a remote 
comparison with the sacrifice on the cross; for God the Father truly "delivered up His Son forus"[2043] and gave 


Him a strict command to die for us on the cross. 


St. Thomas beautifully explains this in com menting on these words of our Lord: "I lay down M y life, that I may take 
it again. No man taketh it away from Me, but I lay it down of M yself, and I have power to lay it down of Myselfand 
I have power to take it up again. This commandment I have received of My Father. "[2044] He considers that this 
text concerns a command in the strict sense, and says: "The fulfillment of a command is a proof of love for the 
person who commands."[2045] St. Thomas in another article shovvs[2046] that, although this command is dour, yet 


it results from the supreme love of the Father for the Son. 


Atthe beginning of the above-mentioned article, St. Thomas puts this objection to himself: "It is a wicked and cruel 
actto hand over an innocent man to tormentand death; but the Apostle says: He spared noteven His own Son, but 


delivered Him up forus all."[2047] 


W e quoted the following reply ofthe holy Doctor: "In three respects God the Father did deliver up Christto the 
Passion. In the first way. because by His eternal w ill He preordained C hrist's passion for the deliverance ofthe 
human race, [2048] according to the words of the prophet: "The Lord hath laid on Him the iniquities of us all, '[2049] 
and again: "The Lord was pleased to bruise Him in infirmity."[2050] Secondly, inasmuch as, by the infusion of 
charity, He inspired Him with the will to suffer for us. Hence we read in the same passage: "He was offered because 
it was His own will."[2051] Thirdly, by not shielding Him from the Passion, but abandoning Him to His persecutors. 
Hence we read that Christ, while hanging upon the cross cried out: My God. My God. why hast Thou forsaken 


M e?,[2052] because to wit, He left Him to the power of His persecutors, as Augustine says."[2053] 


There was notany cruelty in this on the part of the Father, because "God the Father did not deliver up Christ against 
His will, but inspired Him with the will to suffer for us. God's severity is thereby shown, for He would not remit sin 
without penalty... and His goodness shines forth, since by no penalty endured could man pay Him enough 


satisfaction. "[2054] 


Reply to third objection. "The Father delivered up Christ, and Christ surrendered Himself from charity , and 
consequently we give praise to both. But Judas betrayed Christ from greed, the Jews from envy. and Pilate from 

w orldly fear, for he stood in fear of Caesar. And these accordingly are held guilty." Thus on the part of God the 
Father inspiring and commanding and on the part of C hrist offering Himself. His death was a sacrifice, whereas for 


the Jews itwas a sacrifice and a crime. 


But the divine decree concerning the command Christ received to die for us, can be illustrated by divers 


subordinated motives with respect to the glory which God the Father willed eternally forHis Son. 


1) The greatest degree of glory is acquired in accepting with great love the more profound humiliations. Thus Christ 
Himself said: "Everyone that exalteth himself shall be humbled, and he that humbleth himself shall be 

exalted. "[2055] The parable of the Pharisee and the publican is likewise an example.[2056] This truth is often 
mentioned in the Old Testament, and it is clearly illustrated in the lives of Job, the prophet Joseph, who was sold by 
his brothers but was afterward exalted, as also in the life of Isaac, who was a figure of Christ, inasmuch as he was 


bound on the altar by his father to be sacrificed, and afterw ard he was blessed with an innumerable progeny. This 


law ofthe supernaturalorder finds its supreme verification in Christ. Because of His divine sonship, indeed, by 
reason of His birth and heredity, He already had the right to the greatest glory, namely, to sitat the right hand of the 


Father; but it was also most fitting that He should obtain this greatest of glory on grounds of supreme merit. 


Thus also we find verified these words which the prophet said of our Lord: "Behold My Servant, My elect; My soul 
delighteth in Him... The bruised reed He shall notbreak, and smoking flax He shall not quench; He shallbring forth 
judgment unto truth.... I. the Lord, this is My name. I will not give My glory to another. "[2057] But God wills from 
all eternity to give this supreme glory to the incarnate W ord, that He sit at the right hand of His Father forever, as 
supreme Judge ofall as King ofkings, Lord of lords; but this highest glory is deservedly obtained by the more 
profound humiliations of the Passion accepted with great love. This explains clearly our Lord's words to the 
disciples on their way to Emmaus: "Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, and so to enter into His 


gloiy?"[2058] 


2) The greatest victory over sin whereby charity is lost, was deservedly obtained by that supreme act of charity, 
whereby Christ heroically gave His life forus. Thus we have in this the most eminent verification of these classic 
words of St. Augustine: "And so the two loves made two cities; the love of self that resulted in contempt of God 
constituting the worldly city, and the love of God thatresulted in contempt of self, constituting the heavenly 

city. "[2059] This contempt of self resulted in the perfect sacrifice ofthe present life, and of all humiliations; it ended 


in the ignominy or opprobrium of dying on the cross between tw o thieves. 


3) The greatestvictory over the demon of pride and disobedience was deservedly obtained also by humble 
"obedience unto death, even to the death on the cross. "[2060] Hence God the Father, eternally willing for His 
incarnate Son this most exalted victory, decreed that He become obedient even to the death on the cross. This 
follows from the supreme love ofthe Father for His Son and for us in His Son. St. Thomas quotes St. Augustine as 
saying: "It was fitting means of overthrowing the pride ofthe devil... that Christ should liberate us by the lowliness 


ofthe Passion. "[2061] 


4) The greatest victory over death, which is the "wages of sin, "[2062] justly so is obtained by the resurrection. But 
this glorious resurrection presupposes death, and death that is accepted through love for the victory over sin, w hich 


is the cause of death. [2063] 


St. Thomas quotes St. Chrysostom as saying: "How could Christ's victory over death be apparentunless He endured 
it in the sight of all men, and so proved that death was extinguished by the incorruption of His body?"[2064] St. 
Thomas likewise says: "Christ's obedience unto death befitted His victory, whereby He triumphed over death and its 
author."[2065] Thus we chantin the liturgy: "O greatwork of mercy ! Death then died when Life died on the tree. 
Alleluia. "[2066] 


Because ofthese subordinated motives, God the Father willing this glory and threefold victory of Christover sin, the 


devil, and death, decreed to deliver Him up to sufferings, and the greatest humiliations ofthe Passion. 


St. Paul enunciates all these victories in the following sublime combination: "Christ humbled Himself, becoming 
obedient unto death, even to the death ofthe cross. For which cause God also hath exalted Him, and hath given Him 
a name which is above all names. That in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, ofthose that are in heaven, on 
earth, and under the earth. And thatevery tongue should confess that the Lord Jesus Christis in the glory of God the 
Father. "[2067] 


All these victories appear the more sublime when we consider that the gratuitous predestination of Christ was eternal 
as regards: (1) His divine natural sonship; (2) His supreme degree of glory; (3) His fullness of habitual grace and 


charity, whereby Christ was to meritthe glory previously intended by God. [2068] 


These are the reasons for the supreme humiliation and sufferings of Christ, whose least act of love fully and 


superabundantly sufficed for the redemption of the whole human race. 


These reasons must be sought partly in ourselves, partly in Christ, and partly in God the Father, for men needed this 
supreme manifestation of love; Christ had to accomplish His mission in the most perfect manner; and God the 


Father, in this way, willed to give His Son supreme victory. 


W hich of these is the more exalted? The more exalted reason is that of God the Fatherwho predestines, as St. Paul 
says: "For all are yours: and you are Christ's, and Christ is God's. "[2069] Hence the ultimate end of both the 
Incarnation and the Passion is the manifestation of God's goodness, especially by way of mercy. Thus in the liturgy 
we say: "O God. who dost manifest Thine almighty power above all in showing pardon and pity, "[2070] for thus 
God not only makes something from nothing, as in creation, but from evil, even from the profound and universal 
evil of the fallen human race. He brings outthe greatest good. Hence the Apostle says: "Where sin abounded, grace 
did more abound"[2071] for us, and it was at the same time a definite manifestation of Christ's victory over sin, the 


devil, and death, as also of God's goodness and mercy. 


These are the reasons for the humiliations and most intense sufferings of Christ our Redeemer, who appears far more 
glorious as the Redeemer of the fallen human race and subjected to the various miseries of life than if He had come, 
in virtue of another decree of Providence, as the Head, the King, and the Teacher ofthe human race in the state of 


innocence. 


Then Christ would not have come in passible flesh and as a victim; He would nothave had the sufferings and 
humiliations of the Passion, and He would not have merited His future and supreme glory for all eternity in heaven. 
Hence the complete answer to this question is found in these words of St. Paul: "He humbled Himself, becoming 
obedient unto death, even to the death of the cross. For which cause God also hath exalted Him, and hath given Him 
a name which is above all names. "[2072] since God exalted Him to the highest of glory in that He sits at the right 
hand of the Father, as God equal to the Father, and as man glorifying the Father. 


But the victory' of the cross over the devil and sin far surpasses the victory over death on the Resurrection day. The 
Resurrection, indeed, is a resplendent miracle, but it is only the result of Christ's victory over sin. in thatthe "wages 


ofsin is death. "[2073] 


This glory' ofthe cross is wondrously expressed in the following lines ofthe sacred liturgy: 


Resplendent is the mystery' ofthe Cross, 
On which Life itself died. 

And by death our life restored. 

M ost royally empurpled o'er. 

How beauteoush' thy stem doth shine, 
How glorious was its lot to touch 
Those limbs so holy and divine. 

Hail Cross, thou only hope of man. 
Now in this joyous paschaltime 
Justice in godly souls increase 

And free the guilty from their crime. [2074] 
Likewise in the following sequence: 
Let me, to my latest breath 

In my body bear the death 

O f that dying Son of Thine. 

W ounded with His every' wound, 
Steep my soultill it hath swooned 

In His very blood away. 

Christ, when Thou shalt call me hence. 
Be Thy Mother my defense 

Be Thy Cross my victory .[2075] 


Second Article: On The Union In Christ The Savior OfThe Greatest Suffering And The Beatific Vision 


After the discussion of the problem concerning the motive for the humiliations and very great sufferings of Christ 
the Redeemer, another very' secret aspect of the Passion mustbe considered, namely. how Christ endured the 
greatest sufferings, even in the moral order, and at the same time retained the joy of supreme happiness in the 


beatific vision. 


This problem is examined by St. Thomas in four articles, [2076] wherein he asks: W hether Christ endured all 
sufferings; whether the pain of His passion was the greatest; whether He suffered in His whole soul; whether His 
entire soul enjoyed blessed fruition during the Passion. We have already discussed these articles, but now the 


doctrine contained in them mustbe considered more profoundly, and from a more exalted point of view. 


Preliminary Remarks 


W hat makes this whole question so famous is the fact that Christ as man received from the first moment of His 
conception fullness of grace and charity together with the beatific vision, and hence He always had an ardent desire 


of most perfectly accomplishing His mission as Redeemer, by offering Himself as a supreme holocaust. 


Hence we shall see: (1) thatHe often expressed this desire during His life; (2) that He endured all kinds of sufferings 
and the greatest of pain;[2077] (3) thatHe always had, however, the greatest of peace and happiness; [2078] (4) that 
the greatest of sadness and the greatest of happiness were compatibly united in Him. Concerning this last inquiry, 
there are three theories which, as we shall declare, are insufficient. They are: (1) that Christ suffered only in the 
sensitive partof His soul, which is a grave error; (2) that Christ during His passion refused thejoy ofthe beatific 
vision; (3) thatthe greatest of happiness and the greatest of sadness are strictly contraries, and yet they are 
miraculously united. We shall declare thatthey are not strictly contraries, but their union is, nevertheless, botha 


miracle and a mystery, and because ofthis mystery it followed that Christ was both a wayfarer and a com prehensor. 


This whole question must be clarified by the aid ofthe principle that Christ from the beginning of His human life 
had absolute fullness of grace from which there resulted on the one hand the light of glory, the beatific vision, and 
supremejoy, and onthe other hand supreme charity, the greatest of zeal for God's glory and the salvation of souls, 
together with a most ardent desire of most perfectly accomplishing His redemptive mission by the supreme sacrifice 
of His life through the most perfect immolation of Himself. Hence these two effects that differ in the highest degree, 
namely, the greatest ofjoy and the greatest of suffering, originate from the same source, that is, the fullness of grace, 
and thus they mustbe intimately reconciled. In fact, we shallsee that Christ's most intense suffering was concerned 
with sin and was in accordance with the intensity of His charity or love for God who is offended, and for souls of 
sinners; for it was Christ's love for souls that made Him utterly sad atthe sin and loss of many souls. St. Thomas 
says that Christ grieved exceedingly atthe sin of the Jews killing Him (cf. Illa, q. 15, a. 6; q. 46, a. 6). In this most 
exalted principle, we already clearly see the intimate reconciliation of those things that differ in the highest degree, 


and that are naturally incompatible. 


1) The plenitude of Christ's charity is the cause of His ardent desire for the sacrifice of the cross. 


Itis a generally accepted principle in theology that, when God immediately entrusts anyone with avery special 
mission ofadivine nature, He demands proportionate sanctity in His legate. For God's works are perfect, especially 
His own immediate and exclusive operations; in these works there cannot be any deordination or lack of proportion. 
This principle, especially as it applies to Christ, is a revealed truth, forthe Apostle says: "In the dispensation of the 
fullness oftimes [God] proposed to re-establish all things in Christ. "[2079] The importance of this most certain 
principle is still more clearly seenif by contrast we examine carefully what more often happens in the regulation of 
human affairs. Frequently incapable and imprudent persons are placed in very high positions to the detriment of 
those overwhom they mustrule. But nothing like this happens to those who, immediately chosen and prepared by 
God forthis special ministry ofthe supernatural order, are called by Him. To these God gives proportionate grace, 
so thatthey may perfectly fulfill their mission, as is clearly seen in the lives of those saints who were founders of 


religious orders, and in the lives ofthe apostles. But we find this truth most of all verified in Christthe Savior. 


For, as stated above, [2080] Christ had received both in intensity and in extent absolute plenitude of habitual grace 
and charity, and therefore in accordance with this fullness of charity He ardently desired from the beginning of His 


earthly life most perfectly to accomplish His mission by the sacrifice on the cross, willed by God for our salvation. 


If Daniel the prophet was a "man of desires,"[2081] ifto all Christians our Lord said, "Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst afterjustice, for they shall have their fill,"[2082] then certainly Christ Himself had on earth an ardent 
desire of accomplishing His redemptive mission, no matter what obstacles and persecution He had to encounter, so 


that even these persecutions might serve the purpose of His mission, which is to be both priest and victim. 


Christ's mission is already clearly proclaimed by St. John the Baptist, who says: "Behold the Lamb of God, behold 
Him who taketh away the sin of the world. "[2083] 


But this ardent desire of most perfectly completing this sacrifice of Himself on the cross, is expressed by Christ 


Himself in various ways. 


Thus St. Paul, who in one of his epistles speaks of Christthe great high priest and victim, points outthe inadequacy 
ofthe sacrifices ofthe Old Law. and says: "For it is impossible that with the blood of oxen and goats sin should be 
taken away. Wherefore when He cometh into the world He saith: Sacrifice and oblation Thou wouldst not, buta 
body Thou hast fitted to Me. Holocausts for sin did not please Thee. Then I said: Behold I come. In the head of the 
book it is written of Me thatI should do Thy will, O God.... Then I said: Behold I come to do Thy will, O 
God."[2084] St. Paulat once adds: "In the which will, we are sanctified by the oblation ofthe body of Jesus Christ 
once. "[2085] He says "once, "because Christ's bloody sacrifice was accomplished once on the cross, and because 
the interior oblation of Himself thus made from the beginning continued without interruption, and this offering did 
not have to be renewed because itwas never interrupted. Ifa perfect religious, after taking vows for life, lives 


always, so to speak, ina state of actual oblation, a fortiori this is so with Christ Himself. 


Truly this oblation never ceased in Christ's soul, and He expressed itin equivalent words inthe Garden of 


Gethsemane, saying: "Not as I will, but as Thou wilt. "[2086] 


But Christ, between the beginning and the end of His life on earth, clearly expressed this desire of suffering for us: 
for the Evangelist records Him as saying: "I am come to cast fire on the earth, and what will I but that it be kindled? 
And I have a baptism wherewith I am to be baptized, and how am I straitened until it be accom plished. "[2087] It 
concerns the baptism of blood, which is the most perfect ofall, as St. Thomas show s,[2088] for itis atthe same time 


a sacrifice. 


Likewise the desire of the Passion or of the cross is mostbeautifully expressed in the parable of the good shepherd: 
"I am the good shepherd. The good shepherd giveth his life for his sheep. But the hireling... seeth the wolf coming... 
and flieth.... I am the good shepherd... and I lay down My life for My sheep.... No man taketh itaway from Me, butI 
lay it down of M yself.... This commandmentI have received of M y Father. "[2089] Therefore this interior oblation 


continues without interruption in Christ's will. 


Similarly, after Jesus had foretold His sorrow fulpassion to His apostles, Peter 'began to rebuke Him, saying: "Lord, 
be it far from Thee, this shall not be unto Thee. ' W ho turning, said to Peter: "Go behind Me, Satan, thou are a 
scandalunto Me, because thou savorest not the things that are of God, butthe things that are of men. ' "[2090] 
Unknowingly Peter spoke against the whole economy of salvation, against the infallible disposition of Providence 
concerning the sacrifice of the cross for the salvation of the human race. Christagain affirms His mission and 


perfectly wills its accom plishment, notwithstanding the extreme pain of the crucifixion. 


Inlike mannerHe speaks oftaking up the cross in these words: "He thatfindeth his life [thatis. in loving too much 
thejoys ofthis world] willlose it; and he that shall lose his life [or sacrifice his life for God] shall find it."[2091] T o 
the sons of Zebedee, "Jesus answering said: "You know notwhatyou ask. Can you drink the chalice that I shall 
drink? or be baptized with the baptism wherewith I am baptized?" They say to Him: "We can." Jesus saith to them: 


"You shall indeed drink ofthe chalice."[2092] 


Again, after His triumphant entry into Jerusalem, Christ speaks ofHis glorification by means ofthe cross, when He 
says: "The hour is come that the Son of man should be glorified. Amen, amen. I say to you, unless the grain of 
wheatfalling into the ground die. itself remaineth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit." A voice therefore 


came from heaven. "I have both glorified it. and will glorify it again. . Jesus said to the multitude: "This voice 
came not because of Me. but for your sakes. Now is thejudgment ofthe world, now shallthe prince of this world be 


cast out. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things to Myself. "[2093] This is a beautiful expression 
of Christ's ardent desire for the passion. The Evangelist at once adds: "Now this He said signifying what death He 


should die. "[2094] 


Finally, this ardent desire for the sacrifice of the cross is most clearly expressed on the day before He suffered, when 
Christ instituted the Sacrifice of the Mass, which is substantially the same as the sacrifice of the cross. As the 
Evangelist narrates, He said to the apostles: "With desire I have desired to eat this pasch with you, before I 
suffer."[2095] In other words, I have desired most earnestly to eat this pasch with you. that is. as Eusebius observes, 
the pasch ofthe New Testament, which is the Eucharist in w hich C hrist is as a victim; hence He at once afterward 
said: "I say to you, that from this time I will noteat it, till it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God." "And taking bread. 
He gave thanks and broke, and gave to them saying: "This is My body, which is given for you. Do this fora 
commemoration of Me. ' In like manner the chalice also, after He had supped, saying: "This is the chalice, the new 


testament in My blood, which shall be shed for you."[2096] 


Immediately after the supper, on His way to the Garden of Gethsemane. Jesus expresses this same desire, saying: 
"Forthe prince ofthis world cometh and in Me He hath notanything. But that the world may know thatI love the 


Father, and as the Father hath given Me commandment, so do I. "[2097] 


He also says: "Greater love than tlris no man hath, thata man lay down his life for Iris friends. [2098] "Sanctify them 
[the apostles] in truth.... And for them I sanctify M yself, thatthey also may be sanctified in truth." In other words, I 
sacrifice M yself. [2099] 


From these different texts it is evident that C hrist continually desired the perfect fulfillment ofHis mission by the 
sacrifice of the cross. These various passages are also clarified from the teaching on the plenitude of grace and 
charity in the Savior, as stated above.[2100] This fullness of grace disposed Christ so that He most perfectly desired 
and efficaciously willed to accomplish His mission of Redeemer and victim by offering Himself as a perfect 
holocaust, suffering for us all the physical and moral pains of the Passion and crucifixion. [2101] This explains why 
He willed to suffer sadness unto death forus,[2102] and why "He began to fearand to be heavy, "[2103] in that He 
willed to suffer this extreme anxiety, so that His sacrifice might be a perfect holocaust, in which the victim is 


completely destroyed and consumed in God's honor for the remission of sins. [2104] 


2) Did Christ endure all kinds of suffering, and even the greatest? 


St. Thomas in examining this question shows that "it was not necessary for Christ to endure every kind of suffering, 
since many are mutually exclusive, as burning, and drowning,"[2105] and it did not become Him to suffer bodily 
sicknesses. [2106] But He endured all kinds of sufferings, in that: (1) on the part of men, He suffered from all classes, 
namely, from the Gentiles, the Jews, the rulers, the people, His apostles, as is evident from Judas who betrayed Him, 
and Peter who denied Him; (2) on the part of those things whereby man can suffer, He suffered from His friends 
deserting Him, from hunger, by contempts and blasphemies against His honor, in His body, in His soul through 
extreme sadness and weariness; (3) then He suffered in all parts of His body, from the feet nailed to the cross to the 


head crow ned with thorns. 


But was the pain of Christ's passion greater than all other pains? 


St. Thomas replies that the pain of Christ's passion was the greatest of all pains in the present life, and tlris for four 
reasons: (1) from the quasi-efficient causes of tlris pain; (2) from the susceptibility ofthe sufferer; (3) because ofthe 
lack of any mitigation of the pain taken hr the formal sense; (4) from the end iir view, because the pain willed by 
Christ was to be proportionate for the liberation ofthe human race, iirthat the sacrifie e of Himself must be a most 


perfect holocaust. 


St. Thomas develops this subject here, [2107] and thus explains the words ofthe prophet: "Attend and see if there be 


any sorrow like to my sorrow ."[2108] 


1) The cause indeed of the sensible pain was most bitter, in that the crucifixion affected His whole body, especially 
the most sensible parts, which are the hands and the feet. Also the cause of the interior pain could notbe a greater 
evil for it was first the sins of the human race, for which Christ satisfied by suffering, which he ascribes to Himself, 


and secondly. His being abandoned by His people and His disciples. 


2) There could not have been greater sensibility in the sufferer, both as to souland body, for "Christ's body was 


endowed with a most perfect constitution, since it was fashioned miraculously, and His sensitiveness of touch was 


most acute, which is the reason for our feeling pain. His soul likew ise, from its interior powers, apprehended most 


vehemently all the causes of sadness. "[2109] 


3) Christ's suffering was not mitigated, as in other sufferers, from some consideration of reason, by some derivation 
ofjoy from the higher powers into the lower, for as Damascene says: "He permitted each one of His powers to 
exercise its proper function, [2110] by not lessening the pain from some higher consideration, which He could have 


done. Thus He most freely and fully delivered Himself up to pain. 


4) Because Christ willed to suffer pain that was in proportion to the liberation of men from sin. St. Thomas 
expresses it as follows: "Fourthly, the magnitude ofthe pain of Christ's suffering can be reckoned by this, that the 
pain and sorrow were accepted voluntarily, to the end ofmen's deliverance from sin; and consequently He embraced 


the amount of pain proportionate to the magnitude ofthe fruit which resulted therefrom."[2 111] 


Reply to second objection. "And so to atone forthe sins ofall men. Christ accepted sadness, the greatest in absolute 
quantity, yet not exceeding the rule of reason, " thatis, not preventing the use of reason. But, as it was said above, 


He delivered Himself up fully and most freely to pain for our salvation. 


Reply to fourth objection. Christ grieved not only over the loss of His ownbodily life, but also over the sins of all 
others. And this griefin Christ surpassed all grief of every contrite heart, both because it flowed from a greater 
wisdom and charity, by which the pang of contrition is intensified, and because He grieved at one time for all sins, 


according to the prophet who said: "Surely He hath carried our sorrows "[2112] 


This last text could be developed at length. For Christ grieved not only in the sensitive part of His soul, butin His 
will motivated by charity. This finds its confirmation in the lives ofthe saints who offered themselves as victims for 
certain sinners only, and grieved very intensively for their sins. Thus it was, for example, with St. Catherine of Siena. 
But Christnotonly grieved forthe sins of certain sinners, but for those of all men of whatever generation and nation, 
and for all sins taken together. The chalice about which He said in the Garden of Gethsemane: "Let this chalice pass 
from Me,"[2113] was the chalice ofall human iniquities. He accepted this chalice, so thatHe might give us another 
chalice, to wit, the chalice of His most precious blood. These two chalices representthe whole history ofthe human 


race, allthe abundance of evil and all the superabundance of good. 


M oreover, as St. Thomas says in the above-mentioned text, Christ grieved for all sins taken together, so that His 
grief might exceed the grief of any contrite person whatever, because it was a supernaturaldetestation not only of 
certain sins, but ofall sins, and moreover because it was the result of greater wisdom and charity. This reason is 
mostevident. St. Thomas says[2114] that contrition is grief ofthe intellective partofthe souL namely, a displeasure 
ofthe will about sin, and is always accompanied by grace and charity; for the soul grieves about sin because of God 
who is infinitely lovable and loved above all things. There was, indeed, neither contrition nor penance in Christ, 
because He had never sinned; in fact, He was absolutely impeccable. But there was supreme detestation of sin in the 
higher partof His soul, and as long as He was both wayfarer and comprehensor, He grieved to the utmost spiritually 


for the sins of men. 


This point is clarified by the following principles. 


Thejust person grieves all the more for sin, the more that person knows its gravity; but nobody knew better than 
Christthe Savior the quasi-infinite gravity of mortal sin, which practically denies God His dignity of being the 
ultimate end. If St. Catherine of Siena saw the interior state of souls as regards certain prelates of her time, so as to 


feel nauseated, then what effect must Christ's knowledge have had upon Him! 


Likewise the greater the degree of love which the just person has for God who is offended by sin, the greater is the 
grief for sin. Sermons are preached about this on the feast day ofthe Blessed Virgin Mary of Compassion to show 
how great was her grief for sin. A fortiori, much more did Christ grieve for all sins because of the fullness of His 
love for God the Father, who is offended by sin, and for souls that through sin lose eternal life. In other words, the 
fullness of Christ's charity increased in Him to the utmostextent His capacity of suffering for the greatest of evils, 
which is sin. On the contrary, egotism prevents this holy grief, for the egotist, who lives only a superficial life of 


soul, grieves only superficially over evils that wound his sensuality or pride. 


W hat has been said establishes how much Christwilled to suffer for us, as the following texts prove: "Surety He 
hath borne our iniquities and carried our sorrow s";[2115] "Who His own self bore oursins in His body upon the tree, 
that we. being dead to sins, should live to justice";[2116] "He appeared to take away our sins. "[2117] Therefore 


most certainty’, as our faith teaches, Christmostvehemently desired to suffer for our salvation even to the death of 


the cross. 


This ardent desire of the cross and supreme happiness of the suffering Christ constitute, as stated, the two principal 
effects of His fullness of grace to which all other effects can be reduced. They are the two extremes of His interior 


life. 


For Christ's supreme happiness, which consists in the beatific vision, is the nobler element in His human intellect, 
just as the love of God and peace of mind resulting from this beatific vision constitute whatis nobler in His human 
will. But the ardent desire of Christ for the cross is another aspect of which Christ's life seems to be contrary to what 
has been said, but it most evidently corresponds to His primary mission of Savior and victim. Thus we have, as L. 


Chardon says, a beautiful combination of the whole of Christ's interior life. 


W e mustnow consider how these two principaleffects of Christ's plenitude of grace, although apparently contraries, 


could simultaneously be presentin the Passion. 


All these statements pertain more to the teaching of faith than to theology. They transcend it. Yet theology is most 
usefulin showing the subordination of these statements in the body of doctrine. In fact, the principal part of sacred 
theology is notthe deduction oftheological conclusions through the medium ofa natural premise, but it is the 
explanation ofthe truths of the faith and their logical subordination. In the manifestation of this subordination, 
theology in some maimer hides itself; somehow as St. John the Baptist says of Christ: "He must increase, but I must 
decrease. "[2118] This means that sacred theology no longer uses strictly technicalterms, but speaks in the words of 
Sacred Scripture, which are like precious stones logically arranged by it, so that in their subordinate and doctrinal 
setting they may interactas searchlights. This most exalted part oftheology proposes the object of faith in a 
doctrinal maimer, that is, in logical order, and thus it is of great service to contemplation, because thus it prepares for 
us a general synthesis ofthe truths wherein we have aview ofthe whole doctrine offaith, as also acomplete and 


intelligent grasp of it. 


3) Christ always retained His supreme happiness even when hanging on the cross. [2119] 


We have seen,[2120] that Christ already in this life enjoyed the beatific vision. He says of Himself: "We speak what 
we know, and we testify what we have seen."[2121] "Hethat cometh from above is above all.... And what He hath 

seen and heard, that He testifieth."[2122] But Christ speaks of Himself as man. therefore He sees God as man. This 
vision is the direct source of His testimony. He has notonly faith in His own divinity and personality, but something 


more than faith, namely, beatific vision or knowledge. 


Likewise He says: "No man hath ascended into heaven, but He that descendeth from heaven, the Son of man who is 
in heaven. "[2123] This is the same as saying that the Son of man, still living on earth as man, is already in heaven, 


oris both wayfarer and comprehensor, as tradition asserts. 


Similarly, a shorttime before His passion, He says: "Father, I will thatwhere lam, they also whom Thou hast given 
Me may be with Me, thatthey may see My glory which Thou hast given Me. "[2124] The phrase, "where I am, " 


signifies the termination of this life, or glory. 


This is also quite clear from the Transfiguration, which was the sign of Christ's hidden glory in the soul, which He 


then allow ed to have its repercussion on the body, according to the common teaching ofthe Fathers. 


Hence the Holy Office declared (June 7, 1918) thatthe following proposition cannot safety be taught. "There is no 
evidence that Christ when on earth had the knowledge of which the blessed or com prehensors have."[2125] To say 


that this proposition can be safety taught would be an error. 


In fact, we have seen[2126] that, if Christ's souldid not have from the beginning the beatific vision but received it 


later on. then His charity was capable of increase, which is contrary to the teaching of the Second Council of 


Constantinople, which says: "Christ was not made better by advancing in perfection."[2127] From the first moment 
of His conception His soul was raised to the highest degree of being, namely, to the being ofthe W ord, and 

consequently to the highest of all operations, that is, to the beatific vision, which was permanent in Christ continuing 
during sleep, just as His plenitude of grace was, which resulted from the uncreated grace ofunion. Thus because of 


the beatific vision He already enjoyed the utmost happiness. 


But there is no reason why the beatific vision should have been interrupted at the moment of His passion and 
crucifixion. On the contrary, of its nature the beatific vision cannot be lost, and it is measured by participated 


eternity. 


Even the theological reason that St. Thomas advances, [2128] show s that the sublime fitness of the beatific vision in 
Christ still a wayfarer, especially applies to the moment of His passion and crucifixion. The reason is this, that 
Christ already in tliis life had to be the Teacher of all teachers, namely, ofthe apostles and doctors ofthe Church, so 
as to lead the human race to eternal life, which is the vision of God. But whatis in potentiality is reduced to actby 
whatis already in act. Therefore itwas mostofall fitting that Christ, the Teacher of all teachers, in those things that 
pertain to eternal life, should already have in this life the immediate vision of God or eternal life to which He was to 


lead men. 


But now itmust furthermore be said that Christ, during His passion and on the cross, also teaches ina more sublime 
manner than before, in uttering the following last words of His: "Father, forgive them, for they know not whatthey 
do";[2129] "This day thou shall be with Me in paradise";[2130] "Woman, behold thy son.... Behold thy 
mother";[2131] "My God, My God, why hastThouforsakenM e?"[2132] "Ithirst";[2133] "Itis 
consummated";[2134] "Father, into Thy hands I commend M y Spirit."[2135] 


During these last moments, Jesus most sublimely teaches all men, more so than all the apostles, doctors, and saints. 
He teaches mercy tow ard those who err, promises the joys of paradise in the near future to those who invoke Him, 
teaches thatthe Blessed Virgin M ary is the spiritual mother ofall men, and also by His sufferings satisfies the 
demands of divine justice. In fact, by the words, "Itis consummated,"[2136] He teaches that the mystery of 


redemption is accomplished by the victory of charity gained over sin and the devil. 


Therefore, ifthe beatific vision befitted Christ, inasmuch as already on this earth He was the Teacher of all teachers, 
it especially befitted Him on the cross, because He never spoke so sublimely as the Teacher and Savior of all as at 
thattime. Thus the martyrs receive specialillumination at the time oftheir martyrdom, as St. Stephen did who "saw 
the glory of God and Jesus standing on the right hand of God."[2137] Hence no theologian of any importance is 


quoted as teaching that Christ's beatific vision was interrupted during His passion and crucifixion. 


However, some such as Cano, Valentia, Salmeron, and M aldonatus said that Christ had the beatific vision at the 


time of His death, but renounced beatific joy, so as to suffer sadness for the purpose of man's redemption. 


But, as Gonet shows,[2138] this opinion displeases other theologians, and rightly so. The beatific vision and beatific 
joy are inseparable, because itis impossible for the will to have supreme good presented to it, namely, God clearly 
seen, and not find joy and complete satisfaction in tliis. Granted the beatific vision, the created rational being finds 
complete satisfaction in its love for God, the uncreated Being, and it is nota free act either on the part ofthe object 
which specifies it or on the part ofthe act itself, for it is an absolutely spontaneous act, though it transcends liberty. 
As St. Thomas teaches: "Ifthe will be offered an object which is good universally, and from every point of view, the 


will tends to it of necessity, ifit wills anything at all."[2139] 


Hence St. Thomas,[2140] in the solution of his objection concerning the incompatibility of supreme happiness with 
supreme sorrow in Christ during His passion, did not deny beatific joy to Him in the summit of His soul, but 


affirmed it. 


Itis also clearly evident from the foregoing that Christ often spoke ofthe utmost peace of mind which He had and 
which was the normaleffect of His fullness of grace. Thus He says: "Peace I leave withyou, My peace I give unto 
you; not as the world giveth, do I give unto you."[2141] Before the Passion He says: "These things I have spoken to 
you. that in Me you may have peace. "[2142] Peace is the effect of charity, and it consists in the tranquility of order 


ofall the affections subordinated to the love of God; it is the union ofthe powers ofthe soul subjectto God, who is 


loved above all things. Likewise holy joy is the effect of charity.[2143] Hence in Christ it was in accordance with 


the fullness of His grace and charity, whichHe always had. 


4) The intimate union prevailing between supreme peace and supreme sadness in Christ's passion. 


This union belongs to the very mystery ofredemption. Itis, as we shall see. a miracle and also an essentially 
supernatural miracle, being like two united extremes. Hence this intimate union cannot be explained in a natural way. 
But, as the Vatican Council says, "Reason enlightened by faith, when it seeks earnestly, piously, and calmly, attains 
by a gift of God some and that a very fruitful, understanding of mysteries."[2144] It attains especially an 
understanding or contemplation of the above-mentioned union and connection between the virtues in Christ's 


passion thatis most fruitfulfor the spiritual life of which the Savior is the exemplar. 


O ur starting point must be the fact affirmed in the Gospel, that although Christ said, "My soulis sorrow fuleven unto 
death. "[2145] yet He maintained the utmost peace of mind in the midst of the greatest physical and moral sufferings 
ofthe Passion, complete mastery over Himself, and absolute conformity of His will with His Father's will. This is so 
from the very words uttered by our Lord in the Garden of Gethsemane and during His passion, particularly these last 
words: "Itis consummated,"[2146] and "Father, into Thy hands I com mend M y spirit."[2147] These last words are a 
quasi-consecration ofthe sacrifice on the cross, w hich therefore would be a true sacrifice even though there had not 
been a previous Eucharistic oblation atthe Last Supper, as commonly taught. It was Calvin, indeed, who chose to 
see an expression Or desperation in the words, "My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?"[2148] But these 


words are manifestly nothing else butthe holy and inspired words of the Messianic psalm, wherein we read, on the 


contrary: "In Thee our fathers have hoped, they have hoped, and Thou hast delivered them.... But am aworm and 
no man, the reproach of men and the outcast ofthe people.... They have dug my hands and my feet. They have 
numbered all my bones.... But Thou, O Lord, remove not Thy help to a distance from me.... Save me from the lion's 


mouth...Iwilldeclare Thy name to my brethren, and in the midst ofthe Church I will praise Thee. You that fear the 
Lord, praise Him... because He hath not slighted, nor despised the supplication ofthe poor man.... For the kingdom 
is the Lord's and He shall have dominion over the nations. [2149] There is no expression of desperation in this 
Messianic psalm, in which the details ofthe Passion are mostcompletely given. There is nothing of despair, but it 
starts with an expression of greatest grief on the part of Christ suffering for the sins ofthe whole human race, which 
bring down God's malediction, in accordance with the following words of St. Paul: "Christ hath redeemed us from 
the curse ofthe law, being made a curse for us, for itis written: Cursed is every one that hangethon a tree. "[2150] 
Therefore they are the words of a victim who suffers to the utmost under the curse that is due to sin. But Christ 
wishes so to suffer because of His utmost charity, and He at the same momentalso adores and loves God's infinite 
justice. Hence almost immediately afterward He says: "It is consummated,"[2151] that is, the holocaustis 
completed; and then: "Father, into Thy hands I commend M y spirit. "[2152] These last words evidently are not the 
words ofa despairing and conquered person, but, as stated, [2153] they are the words of consecration in the sacrifice 
ofthe cross. They are the words ofthe conqueror over sin and the devil, who very soon will be, on the Resurrection 
Day, the conquerorover death that is the result of sin. "It is consummated"[2154] is the expression of peace that has 


been restored, which is tranquility of order. Christ could say: "I have overcome the world. "[2155] 


Hence it is thus that St. Thomas and St. Augustine explain these words: 'My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?",[2156] because God left Him to thepower of His persecutors. [2157] Thus St. Paulsays: "He that spared not 
even His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all."[2158] And the prophet declares that: "The Lord hath laid on 


Him the iniquity ofus all.... And was pleased to bruise Him in infirmity."[215 9] 


Hence there is no doubt about the union prevailing between utmost peace and utmost grief during the time of 


Christ's passion. 

Explanation Of This Fact 

But how can these two apparently contrary extremes be united inthe same souland atthe same moment? 

This aspect ofthe mystery ofthe redemption was often the object of speculation among theologians and of infused 
contemplation for mystics. It mustbe noted, as the Salmanticenses and Gonet report, in commenting on the beatific 


knowledge of Christ, that some not knowing how to explain this union, devised three insufficient theories that are 


generally rejected by theologians. 


First theory. Itis that of Aureolus and those who, as Capreolus reports, [2160] said that Christ suffered only in the 
sensitive partofHis soul; but, as the Salmanticenses observe, [2161] this view is contrary to the common opinion of 
the Fathers, who said that Christ grieved for the sins of all men. and this griefis evidently in the will justas 
contrition is in our will. This is evident, as the Salmanticenses state, from the epistle of Pope St. Agatho to which the 
Sixth General Council, the Third of Constantinople, referred againstthe Monothelites, wherein a distinction is 
drawn between Christ's human spiritualwill andHis divine will. Hence this theory seems heretical or at least 
proximately heretical, it being contrary to the general doctrine, in accordance with Scripture and tradition, of the 


ordinary magisterial teaching ofthe Church. Aureolus was a nominalist, and the forerunner of William of Occam. 


Second theory. It is the view taken by Melchior Cano, Valentia, Salmeron, and M aldonatus. They say that Christ 
during His passion gave up His beatific joy, which is the normal consequence ofthe beatific vision. But this opinion, 
w hich is contrary to the teaching of St. Thomas,[2162] seems to involve a contradiction, as Gonet says, [2163] for it 
seems impossible forthe will to have the supreme good presented to it, namely, God clearly seen, and not find 
delight therein, because, granted this immediate vision of God's essence and goodness, as already stated, [2164] the 


human will as regards this object no longer has either liberty of specification or liberty of exercise. 


Third theory. Itw as proposed by Théophile Raynaud, who said thatby God's absolute power, supreme happiness 
and supreme sadness can miraculously be present atthe same time in the same subject, even though these are 
contraries. Butas Gonet says,[2165] this theory does not seem to be reasonable, because this contrariety includes 
contradiction, if it be of the same object concerning which the will would experience both joy and sorrow . But not 
even God by His absolute powercan cause contradictories to be present atthe sametime. Almost all theologians 
admit thatthis union ofutmost griefand utmostjoy was miraculous orthe result ofa miracle by which Christ was 
both comprehensor and wayfarer, having prevented the overflow of glory into the inferior part ofthe soul; buta 


miracle cannotinvolve a contradiction. 


Letus see what St. Thomas says. He has discussed this problem in various articles. [2166] He has most admirably 
presented the difficulty to be solved, by remarking that "it is impossible to be sad and glad at the same time, as the 
Philosopher says."[2167] This firstobjection reads: "It is not possible to be sad and glad at the same time, since 
sadness and gladness are contraries. But Christ's w hole soul suffered grief during the Passion, and His grief was the 


greatest. "[2168] Therefore He could not have at the same time utmostjoy. 


St. Thomas answ ers this objection by quoting St. John Damascene, who says: "Christ's Godhead permitted His flesh 
to do and to suffer what was proper to it. [2169] He explains this assertion as follows: "The whole soul can be 
understood both according to its essence, which is entirety present in each part ofthe body and in each of its 
faculties, or according to all its faculties. If it be understood according to its essence, then His whole soul did enjoy 
fruition, inasmuch as it is the subject of the higher part ofthe soul to which it belongs to enjoy the Godhead."[2170] 
So also as St. Thomas says in the preceding article, Christ's whole soul suffered in the body that suffered, for itis 
entirety present in the whole body that suffers, and entirety present in each part ofthe body. "But if we consider the 
w hole soul as comprising all its faculties, thus His entire soul did not enjoy fruition... because, since Christ was still 
upon earth, there was no overflowing of glory from the higher part into the lower, nor from the soulinto the body. 
But since, on the contrary’, the soul's higher part w as not hindered in its proper acts by the lower, it follows that the 
higher part ofHis soulenjoyed fruition perfectly while Christ was suffering. "[2171] The first part of St. Thomas' 


explanation is ontological and the second partis psychological. 


Objection. A superficial reading ofthis text of St. Thomas makes it appear that Christ suffered only in the lower 
faculties of His soul or in His sensitive nature, as the nominalist Aureolus thought according to what Capreolus says. 
But this opinion of Aureolus is contrary to the teaching of the ordinary magisterial authority of the Church, since it 


declares that Christ grieved even morally for our sins. 


Reply. Most certainly this is not what St. Thomas means, forjust previously he had said: "Christ grieved... over the 
sins of all others [men]. And this grief in Christ surpassed all grief of every contrite heart, because itflowed from a 


greater wisdom and charity. "[2172] He grieved also for man's perdition. 


Itis manifestthatthis grief does not belong to the sensitive appetite but to the w ill. In fact, it seems to pertain to the 


exalted part ofthe will that is regulated by greater wisdom and deified by charity. 


Instance. Butthen it seems, as Scotus and Suarez contend, that Christ grieved also in the higher reason for the sins 
of all men, inasmuch as these are contrary to the eternallaw which is the object of the higher reason. Likewise, so it 
seems, He grieved for the eternal perdition ofa number of men, according to the higher reason. So say Scotus and 
Suarez. But St. Thomas teaches in various passages of his works that Christ did not grieve in the higher 

reason. [2173] These two difficulties, nam ely, that Christ grieved to the utmost for the sins of all men. but notin His 


rational will, find their mode ofreconciliation in the doctrine of St. Thomas. 


Reply. Certainly, as St. Thomas says, "Christ's higher reason did not suffer on the part of its proper object, which is 
God clearly seen. "[2174] Butit also appears certain, as Cajetan remarks, that, according to St. Thomas, Christ 

sim ply did not grieve in His higher will in whatis concerned with eternaltruths. The reason is, as Cajetan 
says,[2175] that Christ's higher reason already in this life was in full possession of the beatific vision, and the 
blessed do not grieve over sin; although it displeases them, this displeasure is not sadness, because sadness brings on 
depression and worry, as St. Thomas says. [2176] The angels in heaven do not grieve over sin. How then did Christ 
grieve to the utmostover the sins of men, yet notin His higher reason? Cajetan replies: "Grief over sin belongs to 
the lower reason, since the object of such an act is something temporal, namely, an offense against God. Nothing 
prevents this sadness from being presenteven when eternal truths are being considered, because the lower reason is 
regulated by the higher and receives its principles from the higher. According to the nature of their objects, either 
tem poral or eternal, a distinction is draw n between the higher reason and the lower, as St. Thomas says (la, q. 


79)."[2177] 


Cajetan's explanation does not conflict with the teaching of St. Thomas in the above-mentioned texts. [2178] Hence, 
at least Christ grieved not only in His sensitive nature, but also in His lower reason inasmuch as this was regulated 
by the higher, that is, He grieved over the sins ofall menin that according to His higher reason He realized, better 


than we do, their infinite grievousness. 


Therefore the higher reason, in which Christ did not grieve for sin, is the culmination of the human intellect and will, 
the summit ofthe mind. In this summit Christ enjoyed the beatific vision, and thus He saw the most sublime reason 
why God permits sins, which is the purpose ofa greater good, namely, to manifest God's mercy and the splendor of 
His justice. This He saw most evidently, as the blessed see it, who no longer grieve over sin, for they see the victory 


of God's mercy and the splendor of His justice, [2179] since they are no more wayfarers. 


Christin this life still grieved for sin, and to the utmost, because He was both wayfarer and comprehensor, and He 
voluntarily prevented the connaturaloverflow of glory into the lowerreason so thatHe might abandon Himself to 


grief. 


Doubt. Was this intimate union ofutmostjoy and utmost griefin Christ a miracle? 


As the Salmanticenses observe, this was a miracle, just as when Christ voluntarily and suddenly put an end to the 
storm on the lake; for in accordance with the naturallaws connected with the life of the souljoy in the higher part 
ofthe soul overflows into the lower part, and conversely it is natural for grief in the lower part of the soul to affect 
the higher. This deprivation of overflow was both voluntary and miraculous, or it was voluntary because ofthe 
miracle inasmuch as Christ was both wayfarer and com rehensor. It was both a miracle and a mystery, that is, itwas 
something essentially supernatural and also extraordinary even in the supernatural order, and it pertains to the 
hypostatic order as a consequence ofthe Incarnation; for even according to the laws of the supernatural order, 
permanence ofthe beatific vision is not given in this life, butonly in the next life. If the beatific vision as a transient 
act, which was probably granted to St. Paulon this earth, was miraculous, a fortiori the permanence of the beatific 
vision in Christ here on earth was miraculous. This was the consequence ofthe miracle and mystery of the 
Incarnation, while Christ was stillin some way awayfarer according to the lower part of His soul before His 
resurrection and ascension, He was also acomprehensor or atthe end of His earthly life as regards the higher part of 
His soul. Thus Father Monsabre says that Christ, during His passion, was like a mountain peak that is brilliantly 
illumined by the rays ofthe sun and remains most perfectly calm, whereas its lower partis very much disturbed by 
the storm. [2180] 


St. Thomas, as the Salmanticenses remark,[2181] admits this miracle in replying to the following objection: "The 


Philosopher says (Ethics, VII, chap. 14) that, if sadness be vehement, itnot only checks the contrary delight, but 


every delight; and conversely. Butthe grief of Christ's passion was the greatest as shown above (a. 6); and likewise 


the enjoyment of fruition is the greatest. "[2182] 


Reply to second objection. "The Philosopher's contention is true because ofthe overflow which takes place naturally 


from one faculty ofthe soul into another; but it was not so with Christ, as was said above in the body ofthe article." 


In other w ords, beyond the naturallaws connected with the life ofthe soul orthe miraculous, Christthe wayfarer 
voluntarily and most freely prevented the overflow of glory from the higher part ofthe soulto the lower, so that He 


might abandon Himself more completely to suffering as a voluntary victim offered in holocaust. 


Yet L insist. But it seems that there is contrariety and contradiction inasmuch as in the same faculty Christ grieved to 
the utmost and greatly rejoiced in the same object, namely, His passion, inasmuch as it was fruitfulfor salvation and 
the effect of crime. Likewise in the same faculty He grieved to the utmost for the sins of men and rejoiced in the 


higher good for which sin was permitted. 


Reply. This grief and joy were notaboutthe same object considered under the same aspect. Christ grieved for His 
passion in that it was contrary to His nature, and the effect ofthe crime ofthose who killed Him. At the same time, 
in accordance with the eternaltruths in the higher reason, "He rejoiced in this passion, inasmuch as it was, according 
to God's good pleasure, conducive to God's glory' and the salvation of men."|2183] St. Thomas wellexplains this 

w hen the question arises about how the penitent is saddened for Iris sins and rejoices in his sorrow. In his reply to 
this objection, he says: "Of sorrow and joy we may speak in two ways: first, as being passions ofthe sensitive 
appetite, and thus they can nowise be together since they are altogether contrary to each other, either on the part of 
the object (as when they have the same object) orat least on the part of the movement, forjoy is with expansion of 
the heart, whereas sorrow is with contraction; and itis in this sense that the Philosopher speaks in Ethics, Bk. IX, 
chap. 4. Secondly, we may speak ofjoy and sorrow as being simple acts ofthe will, to which something is pleasing 
or displeasing. Accordingly they cannot be contrary' to each other, except on the part ofthe objectas when they 
concern the same object in the same respect, in which way joy and sorrow cannot be simultaneous, because the same 
thing in the same respect cannot be pleasing and displeasing. [Théophile Raynaud saw the necessity of adverting to 
this.] If, on the other hand, joy and sorrow, understood thus, be not of the same object in the same respect, but either 
of different objects, or of the same object in differentrespects, in that case joy and sorrow are not contrary to each 
other, so that nothing hinders a man from being joyful and sorrow ful at the same time; for instance, if we see a good 
man suffer, we both rejoice at his goodness and at the same time grieve for his suffering. In this way aman may be 
displeased at having sinned, and be pleased at his displeasure together with his hope for pardon, so that his very 
sorrow isa matter ofjoy. Hence St. Augustine says in De poenitentia, chap. 13: The penitent should ever grieve and 


rejoice at his grief. "[2184] 


Thus Christ in His higher reason rejoiced in His passion, inasmuch as it was pleasing to God for the redemption of 
the human race, as St. Thomas says. [2185] Thus, following our Lord's example, "the apostles went from the 
presence ofthe council rejoicing that they were accounted w orthy to suffer reproach forthe name of Jesus."[2186] 
So St. Ignatius of Antioch rejoiced, when writing to his faithful followers and ardently desiring martyrdom ; he said: 
"Byr the death of wild beasts. I am to be ground that I may prove Christ's pure bread. "[2187] If the desire of 
martyrdom in St. Ignatius and in many martyrs was so ardent, then what must it have been in C hrist. although it was 
His wish to experience the utmost grief in the Garden of Gethsemane so thatHe might be more perfectly a 


holocaust ! 


So likewise Christ grieved to the utm ost for the sins of all men at one time, for "His grief surpassed all grief of every 
contrite heart, because it flowed from a greater wisdom and charity."[2188] Thus He grieved in His lower reason 
which was under the direction of His higher reason, whereby God's infinite dignity is known who is offended by sin. 
And yet, at the same time, Christ in His higher reason did not grieve overthe divine permission of sin, but He 
rejoiced at the sight of a greater good, for which God permitted the sins of men, that is, He rejoiced in the victory of 
God's mercy and inthe splendor of His justice, orin the supreme victory ofthe supreme good over sin, the devil 


and death. 


Thus there is no contradiction in this mystery. which is also a miracle just as the Incarnation is. 


As the Salmanticenses say: "Christ's supreme joy was notonly that He saw God, butit was also thatHe realized that 
the fittingness of His death contributed to the glory of God and the exaltation of His own name. But His utmost 
sadness concerned the unfitness of His death as regards His human nature considered in itself, and the sins ofmen 
inasmuch as these are contrary to God's glory and their redemption. Hence there was no contradiction. "[2189] So 


also says St. Thomas.[2190] 


Conclusion 


From all that has been said, it is clear thatthe plenitude of Christ's created grace is the cause ofthese two apparently 
contrary effects, which are the two extremes of His interior life. These are, on the one hand, utmost happiness and, 
on the other, an ardent desire to suffer for us, even to suffer sadness unto death, so that His sacrifice mightbe 
complete, a perfect holocaust, and an efficacious manifestation of His love for God the Father for us, because peace, 
which is tranquility of order, is the effect of charity, whereby God is loved above all things and all things are 
subordinated to Him. At the same time this love of God in Christwas the principle of His ardent desire to make 


reparation for the offense, and itwas the reason why He grieved to the utmost for sins. 


Hence these two effects, namely, peace and utmost sadness, were the result of His love for God the Father. 


These effects were likewise the result of His love for us. For Christ's very great love for our souls was certainly the 
principle of greatjoy since it prompted Him to say on the cross: "Itis consummated,"[2191] namely, the work of the 
redemption of souls is consummated, the tranquility of order is restored by the victory over sin and the devil, so that 


Christ could say: "Have confidence. I have overcome the world."[2192] 


But on the other hand, this utmost love of Christforus was the cause of His utmost grief, for our Savior's grief for 
our sins was proportionate to His love for our souls that are troubled by sin. Hence there is no contradiction in this, 
but supreme harmony, as when it is said that human liberty remains under the influence of efficacious grace, which 
does not destroy liberty, but onthe contrary actualizes it. In this consists the synthesis of the interior life of Christ 


the Savior as proposed by FatherLouis Chardon, O. P., in his beautiful book.[2193] 


Great saints in this life experience to a certain extent this intimate union between utmost grief andjoy, especially 
those who are called to a life of reparation, such as St. Paulof the Cross, founder of the Passionists, who at about the 
age ofthirty-five, after He had attained to the state of transforming union, remained nevertheless for forty-five years 
in a condition of very great aridity and perplexity of spirit for the salvation of souls, and yet in the midst of this 


perplexity he maintained a sublime peace, which he im parted to his brethren. [2194] 


CHAPTER XXXVI: CHRIST'S THREEFOLD VICTORY PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


Christ said to His disciples: "In the world you shall have distress: but have confidence, I have overcome the 

world. "[2195] St. Thomas says in explanation of this text: "Christ overcame the world first of all by taking away its 
weapons of attack; for these are its objects of concupiscence. Tire Evangelist says: 'All thatis in the world is the 
concupiscence of the flesh and the concupiscence ofthe eyes and the pride of life' (I John 2:16). But Christ 
overcomes riches by poverty, for the Psalmist says: T am needy and poor’ (Ps. 85:1). And the Evangelist: ‘The Son 
of man hath not where to lay His head' (Luke 9:58). He overcame honor by humility, for Christ says: ‘Learn of Me. 
because I am meek and humble of heart’ (Matt. II: 29). He overcame pleasures by suffering and hardship, for the 
Apostle says of Him: ‘He humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto death even to the death ofthe cross' (Phil. 
2:8). [2196] This is the victory over sin gained principally by Christ on the cross. 


"Secondly, " says St. Thomas. "Christ overcame the world by excluding the prince ofthis world, for He said: "Now 
shall the prince of this world be cast out' (John 12:31); and St. Paul says: "Despoiling the principalities and powers. 
He hath exposed them confidently in open show, triumphing overthem in Himself (Col. 2:15). From this He 

showed us how the devil must be overcome by us..., so that after His passion young maidens and boys, followers of 


Christ, deride the devil."[2197] 


Tliis twofold victory of Christ, namely, over sin and the devil, was made manifest by the conversion of many pagans 
and thus the following words of Christ were verified: "and I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things to 


M yself."[2198] 


Christ's final and third victory is over death, w hich is the result of sin; and this victory was clearly seen in His 
glorious resurrection and ascension, and itwill ultimately be manifested on the Judgment Day by the resurrection of 


all the dead. 


Christ's Victory Over Sin 


First of all there is Christ's victory over original sin, for the Apostle says: "As by the offense of one, unto all men to 
condemnation; so also by thejustice ofone. unto all mento justification of life. For as by the disobedience ofone 
man. many were made sinners; so also by the obedience ofone man, many shallbe made just.... W here sin 
abounded, grace did more abound; that as sin hath reigned to death, so also grace might reign by justice unto life 


everlasting, through Jesus Christ our Lord. "[2199] 


But the holy Doctor explains: "Original sin spread in this way. that at firstthe person [Adam] infected the nature, 
and afterward the nature infected the person [of Adam's posterity], W hereas Christ in reverse order at first repairs 
what regards the person (by baptism of water or by baptism of desire), and afterward will simultaneously repair what 
pertains to the nature in all men. Consequently by baptism He takes away from man forthwith the guilt of original 

sin and the punishment of being deprived ofthe heavenly vision. But the penalties ofthe present life, such as death, 
hunger, thirst, and the like, pertain to the nature, from the principles of which they arise, inasmuch as it is deprived 
of original justice. Therefore these defects willnot be taken ayvay until the ultimate restoration of nature through the 


glorious resurrection. "[2200] 


St. Thomas explains: "A Christian retains a passible body so that "if yve suffer with Christ, we may be also glorified 
with Him' (Rom. 8:11). and this is suitable for our spiritual training, so that, by fighting against concupiscence and 


other defects, we may receive the croyvn of victory ."[2201] 


Christ's victory over original sin fulfils the prophecy of St. John the Baptist, yy ho said: "Behold the Lamb of God, 
behold Him who takethaway the sin of the world. "[2202] 


The Scripture records that, after St. Peter's first sermon to the Jeyy s on the day of Pentecost, three thousand were 
converted and baptized: "And there yvere added in that day about three thousand souls. "[2203] St. Peter had said to 
them: "Do penance, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ. for the remission of your sins, and 


you shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost."[2204] 


But during twenty centuries avast number of infants and adults have been freed from the stain of original sin 


through baptism by yvater, or baptism of desire. 


Likeyvise Christ's victory over actual sin is many times affirmed in Sacred Scripture. Thus St. Paulsays: "But God, 
who is rich in mercy, for His exceeding charity wherewith He loved us, even when we were dead in our sins, hath 
quickened us together in C hrist (by yy hose grace you are saved) and hath raised us up together, and hath made us sit 
together in the heavenly places through C hrist Jesus."[2205] Again he says: "And you, whenyou were dead in your 


sins.... He hath quickened together with Him, forgiving you all offenses."[2206] 


Thus itis that very many persons rise again spiritually by means of sacramental absolution or withoutthe sacrament 
by the grace ofcontrition. And every day the most abundant fruits of the sacrifice on the cross are applied to us 


through the Sacrifice of the Mass. 


In fact, the victory over the spirit of the yy orld, that is, over the concupiscence of the flesh, the eyes, and the pride of 


life, is clearly seen from the foundation ofthe Church, since many Christians actually observe the evangelical 
counsels of poverty, perfect chastity, and obedience, or at leastby self-denial retain the spirit of the counsels, so that 
they may increasingly advance in the observance ofthe greatestcommandment, whichis "Thou shalt love the Lord 


thy God with thy whole heart and yy ith thy yvhole soul and with all thy strength, and thy neighbor as thyself. "[2207] 


Sometimes this victory over sin is strikingly illustrated in martyrdom, as happened in the first three centuries in the 
life of the Church amid incessant persecutions, and as happened in our times; for instance, during the revolution in 
Spain, when so much blood was shed that 6, 000 priests were killed. Thus the words of the Evangelist are verified: 
"For whatsoever is born of God, overcometh the world; and this is the victory which overcometh the world, our faith. 
Who is he that overcometh the world but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God...? He that believeth in the 
Son of God, hath the testimony of God in himself.... And this is the testimony that God hath given to us, eternal life. 
And this life is in His Son. "[2208] 


Thus amid the miseries ofthe present life, the holiness ofthe Church shines conspicuously in the lives of many 


servants of God who are truly His friends, and who lead others to Him. 


Christ's Victory Over The Devil 


The Savior Himself announced this second victory, when He said shortly before His passion: "Now is the judgment 
ofthe world; now shall the prince ofthis world be cast out. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
things to Myself., (Now this He said, signifying what death He should die.)"[2209] Immediately before, when Christ 
asked His Father to glorify His name, a voice from heaven was heard to say: "I have both glorified it, and will 
glorify it again, "[2210] which means, I will again glorify My Sonin His passion whereby He will triumph over the 
devil, in His resurrection and ascension, and in the conversion ofthe whole world. [2211] The devilno longer 


controls the wills of men who are free from sin; he still tem pts them, but does not reign over them. 


Likewise the Evangelist says: "He that committeth sin is of the devil, for the devil sinneth from the beginning. For 
this purpose the Son of God appeared, that He might destroy the works ofthe devil. In this the children of God are 
manifest, and the children of the devil. "[2212] 


And St. Paul says: "God... hath quickened I you] together with Him [Christ], forgiving you all offenses; blotting out 
the handwriting ofthe decree that was contrary to us, and He hath taken the same out of the way, fastening it to the 
cross, and despoiling the principalities and powers, He hath exposed them confidently in open show, triumphing 
over them in Himself. "[2213] This means that Christ by His passion has freed us from sin, the punishment of sin, 
and the slavery ofthe devil. In former times almostthe whole world served idols; now the devil no longer thus 
reigns; and although he still attacks the just, we have a mostpowerfulhelp in Christ. Hence the Apostle says: 
"Finally, brethren, be strengthened in the Lord and in the might of His power. Putyou on the armor of God, thatyou 


may be able to stand against the deceits of the devil. "[2214] 


St. John announces the persecution of the dragon againstthe woman, and of Antichrist against the Church;[2215] 
but the triumph ofthe good and the condemnation of the wicked is foretold. [2216] Finally, from the seventh chapter 
there is a description of God's lastjudgment, the fall of Babylon, thejubilation in heaven, the trium ph of Christ over 
Antichrist and Satan. [2217] On the garment of the Word of God is written: "King of kings, and Lord of 

lords. "[2218] Satan is definitely conquered, the dead rise again and are judged; there is a new Jerusalem, and Christ 
renders to everyone according to his works, saying: "Iam Alpha and Omega, the first and the last, the beginning and 
the end. Blessed are they thatwash their robes in the blood of the Lamb, that they may have a rightto the tree of life, 
and may enter in by the gates into the city,"[2219] 


Long ago the prophet had seen an immense and splendid statue whose feetofclay were destroyed 'by a stone cut 
out ofthe mountains without hands... butthe stone that struck the statue became a great mountain and filled the 

w hole earth,"[2220] says the prophet. He explains this vision, by saying thatthis statue represents various kingdoms, 
"but in the days of those kingdoms, the God of heaven will setup a kingdom that shall never be destroyed... and it 
shall stand forever. "[2221] 


Christis declared "the stone which the builders rejected, the same is made the head of the corner. [2222] By His 
humility and passion He overcame the pride ofthe devils. Hence St. Paul says: "But we preach Christ crucified, unto 
the Jews indeed a stumbling block and unto the Gentiles foolishness. But unto them that are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christthe power of God, and the wisdom of God. Forthe foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the 
weakness of God is stronger than men,"[2223] Again he says: "Christ humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto 


death, even to the death ofthe cross. For which cause God hath exalted Him, and hath given Him a name which is 


above all names. That in the name of Jesus even' knee should bow. of those that are in heaven, on earth, and under 
the earth. And that every tongue should confess that the Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the Father. "[2224] 
Tliis victory of Christ over the devil is sometimes sensibly and vividly manifested in exorcism, especially where 
these words are said: "Christ, the eternal W ord of God made flesh, who for our salvation, which was lostby thy 


envy, humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto death, commands thee, unclean spirit. "[2225] 


In the language of theology, however. Christ's victory' over the devilimplies victory over sin as previously 
established, and the consequence of tliis. namely, victory' over death, immediately to be discussed. From what has 
been said, it is already certain, as St. Thomas said, that "Christ's passion frees us from sin, inasmuch as it causes 
forgiveness of sins by way of redemption."[2226] and "by Christ's passion man was delivered from the devil's power 


so far as Christ's passion is the cause of the forgiveness of sins... inasmuch as it reconciled us with God. "[2227] 


Christ's Victory' Over Death 


Christ gained victory' over death first of all by His glorious resurrection, and He announced the resurrection ofthe 


body, which will take place on Judgment Day. 


He had chosen and announced His resurrection to be the sign in proof of His miracles and the indisputable argument 
of His divine mission. [2228] This is developed at length in apologetics. We wish here only to show the connection 


between Christ's victory over sin and His victory' over death. 


The apostles particularly appeal to the miracle of Christ's resurrection to confirm the truth of their preaching. [2229] 


Infact, St. Paultwice declares: "If Christ be notrisen again, your faith is vain."[2230] 


St. Paul does not mean that other miracles are insufficient motives of credibility, but he intends to say and expressly 
affirms: "If Christ be not risen again, then is our preaching vain.... Yea, and we are found false witnesses of 
God";[2231] that is, our preaching is false that rests on tliis fact attested to by all the apostles. Moreover, he explains 
himself by saying: "And if Christ be not risen again, your faith is vain for you are yet in your sins. "[2232] Tliis 
means that if Christ did not rise again, then faith in Christ risen, which is the root ofjustification. [2233] is false, and 
does not cleanse us from sins. In fact, as St. John Chrysostom, Theophylactus. and Oecumenius say, Christ's death 
proved inefficacious for the remission of sins, if Christ remained dead, and was conquered by it. Forif Christ by His 
resurrection was unable to conquer death, then He did not conquer sin, forto conquer sin is more important and 


more difficult than to conquer death. Therefore sin is not destroyed unless its effect, namely, death, is destroyed. 


St. John Chrysostom says: "If the dead cannot rise again, then neither sin is destroyed, nor death is overcome, nor 
the curse is taken away."[2234] Theophylactus is of the same opinion. [2235] Oecumenius likewise says: "If Christ 
Himself was also detained by death... then neither was sin destroyed by Christ's death; for if sin had been destroyed, 
then certainly death also which was caused by sin, would have been abolished. "[2236] Cornelius a Lapide, quoting 
the above-mentioned authors, offers the same interpretation. In recent times, similar views are expressed by Father 
Ladeuze[2237] and FatherJ. M. Voste.[2238] In the foregoing we truly seethe intimate connection between Christ's 
resurrection and the other mysteries of Christianity. This coimection may be expressed by saying that, if Christ did 
not overcome sin by rising again, then we are notcertain that He overcame sin on the cross and that our redemption 
was accepted by God. Why so? Because as explained at length in the Old Testamentand also by St. Paul: "As by 
one man sin entered into tliis world and by sin death; and so death passed upon all men in whom all have 

sinned. "[2239] And again: "The wages of sinis death. But the grace of God, life everlasting in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. "[2240] He also says: "And if Christ be in you, the body indeed is dead, because of sin, but the spirit liveth, 
because ofjustification. "[2241] Therefore He who invisibly takes away sin, must visibly take away death, or the 
effect of sin, so thatwe may have a most certain sign of His victory over sin and of our redemption. [2242] Christ on 
the cross does notappear visibly as conqueror but rather as conquered; through the Resurrection, on the contrary, He 
shows Himselfas the master of death, and so we understand how He could say to His disciples: "In the world you 
shall have distress, but have confidence, I have overcome the world. "[2243] Hence Christ's resurrection is the 
greatest motive of credibility, inasmuch as, according to divine providence, itis a most splendid sign of Christ's 
victory over sin and the devil; it is also the fulfillment of several of Christ's prophecies and the pledge of our future 


resurrection. 


St. Thomas says about the same in the following passage: "Because it was shown above, that through Christ we have 
been freed from those things whichwe incurred through the sin of the firstman; because the firstman sinned, not 
only sin was transmitted to us, but also death, which is the penalty of sin (Rom. 5:12); it is necessary for Christ to 
free us from both, that is, from sin and from death." Hence the Apostle says: "For if by one man's offense death 
reigned through one, much more they who receive abundance of grace, and ofjustice, shall reign in life through one. 
Jesus Christ. Therefore, thatHe might prove both to us, He willed to die and to rise again. He willed to die. indeed, 


thatHe might cleanse us from sin.... He willed to rise again, however, that He might deliver us from death. "[2244] 


Therefore Christ's victory over death, by His own glorious resurrection, is the result and sign of His victory over sin 
and the devil. And because the Blessed Virgin Mary was associated with Christ's perfect victory over the devil and 
sin, it was most fitting that she be associated with His perfect victory' over death, and for tlris to be perfect her 
resurrection had to be anticipated as also her assumption. It was impossible for Christ to be detained in the bonds of 
death, for then He would have been conquered by death and not be its conqueror. The same must be said with due 


reservations for the Blessed Virgin Mary.[2245] 


Finally, Christ's victory over death will be made manifest on Judgment Day, when all will rise again. He Himself 
announced this, saying: "This is the will ofM y Father that sentMe; thateveryone who seeththe Son, andbelieveth 
in Him, may have life everlasting, and I will raise Him up in the last day.... No man can come to Me, exceptthe 
Father who hath sent Me, draw Him, and I will raise him up on the last day.... He that eateth My flesh and drinketh 
M y blood, hath everlasting life, and I will raise him up on the last day,"[2246] St. Paulreaffirms this: "And as in 
Adam all die, so also in Christall shall be made alive.... And the enemy death shall be destroyed last; forHe hath 
putall tilings under His feet.... And when this mortalhath putonimmortality, then shall come to pass the saying that 
is written: Death is swallowed up in victory. O death, where is thy victory? O death, where is thy sting? Now the 
sting of death is sin.... Butthanks be to God, who hath given us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. "[2247] 

O n this question, St. Thomas says: "The necessity of dying is a defect in human nature resulting from sin. But Christ 
by the merit of His passion repaired the defects of nature, which were visited upon Him because of the sin of man; 
for as the Apostle says: "But notas the offense, so also the gift. For if by the offense of one, many died; much more 
the grace of God, and the gift, by the grace ofone man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many, (Rom. 5:15). From 
this we see that Christ's meritis more efficacious in taking away death, than Adam's sin was in bringing it about. 
Therefore those who rise again through Christ's merit, are freed from death, and no longer will suffer from the 
penalty of death,"[2248] Hence St. John says: "Death shallbe no more, nor mourning norcrying nor sorrow shallbe 


any more, for the former things are passed away. "[2249] 


From this itbecomes apparentwhatalready has been said, namely, Christ's perfect victory over the devil im plies 
perfect victory oversin as presupposed and its consequence, perfect victory over death by an anticipated resurrection. 
The same must be said, with due reservations, of the Blessed Virgin Mary, inasmuch as, in that she is the M other of 
the Savior, particularly on Calvary, she is most closely associated with Christ's perfect victory over the devil and sin. 
Hence she is also associated with His perfect victory over death, as the ancient and venerated prayer for the feast of 
the Assumption states, which says: "The Holy Mother of God underwent temporal death, yet could notbe held down 
by the bonds of death, who of herself begot Thy incarnate Son our Lord. "[2250] 


CHAPTER XXXVII: CHRIST'S DEATH AND DESCENT INTO HELL 

We shall consider briefly the question of Christ's death and resurrection, which already have been discussed at 
length in their apologetic aspect in the treatise on revelation. The principal points in these questions of St. Thomas 
must be recapitulated, [2251] treating in order Christ's death and descentinto hell, His resurrection and ascension, 
Christ the king, judge, and head of the blessed. 


Question 50: Christ's Death 


First Article: 


It was fitting for Christ to die: (1) SO as to satisfy for us, who were sentenced to death because of sin; (2) to show 
that He truly assumed a human nature; for if, afterconversing with men, He had suddenly disappeared without dying, 
then all would have looked upon Him as a phantom; (3) thatby dying He might take away from us the fear of death; 
(4) that He might give us the example of dying spiritually’ to sin; (5) thatby rising from the dead He might show His 


powerwhereby He overcame death, and instill into us the hope of rising again. 


Second Article: 


In Christ's death the divine nature was not separated from His body. St. Thomas gives and explains the answer of 
tradition, namely, thatthe divine nature remained hypo static ally united with Christ's body. W hat is bestowed 
through God's grace as something thatis by nature destined to be permanent, is never taken away without sin, for 
"God's gifts are withoutrepentance."[2252] Such is the grace of adoption in the just person. Butthe grace of the 
hypostatic union is much greater and more permanentin itself than the grace of adoption, and Christ was absolutely 


im peccable. 


Thus itis said ofthe Son of God that "He died and was buried, "[2253] which befitted Him on the part of His body 
before and after death. Not only His body was buried, butthe Son of God was buried, for, during the three days of 


His death. His divine person was not separated from His dead body, nor even from His blood, all of which was shed. 


Third A rticle: 


In Christ's death the divine nature was not separated from His soul. The reason is thatthe soul is united with the 
W ord of God more immediately and more primarily' than the body is. But in Christ's death the divine nature was not 
separated from the body. Therefore, a fortiori, it was not separated from the soul. Hence it is predicated of the Son of 


God that His soul descended into hell. 


Fourth Article: 


Itis erroneous to assert that Christ during the three days of death was a man, because His soul w as separated from 


His body and the human nature ceased as such through the separation ofthe soul from the body. 


Fifth A rticle: 


Christ's body, living or dead, was absolutely and identically the same, because anything is said to be absolutely and 
identically the same w hich is the same in its suppositum. But Christ's body, either living or dead, was the same in its 
suppositum, as is evident from what was said. It was not, however, absolutely and totally the same identical body, 
because the life that was lostby death belongs to the essence ofa living body. Itis more probable that Christ's body 
during the three days of death had its substantial form, but it had the form ofa human corpse, for matter cannot 


naturally be without a form. 

Sixth A rticle: 

Christ's death in becoming (in fieri), or His passion, was the meritorious cause of our salvation. But Christ's death in 
fact nowise caused our salvation by way of merit, because Christ, who was then dead, was beyond the condition of 


m eriting, for He was no longer a wayfarer. However, Christ's dead flesh remained the instrument of His divine 


nature with which it was united, and thus it could be the efficient cause of our salvation. 


Question 51: Christ's Burial 


First Article: 


It was fitting for Christ to be buried, because it proves the truth of His death and because by His rising again from 


the grave we are given hope ofrising again through His resurrection. 


Second Article: 


Christ was buried in abecoming manneras the Evangelists record.[2254] His body was anointed w ith aromatic 
spices of myrrh and aloes, according to the custom ofthe Jews, so as to preserve it longer from corruption. It was 
buried in a clean shroud, according to the dictates of becoming propriety, and in another's tomb, because He was the 
exemplar of poverty; in a new tomb in which no one had been buried before Him. lestby the burial of another there 
it might be pretended and believed that this other had risen again. It was buried in a monument hewn out of a rock, 
and thus according to the plan of divine providence, lest it might be said afterward that His disciples dug up the 
earth and stole His body. Finally, Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus rolled a great stone against the opening of the 
sepulcher, [2255] so thatthe stone could be rolled away from the monument only by the help of many hands. Thus 


Providence forestalled the calumnies ofthe Jews. 


Third A rticle: 


Christ's body remained incorrupt in the tomb so that divine power should be manifested and so that nobody might 


believe His death resulted from the weakness of nature, and was notvoluntary. 


Fourth A rticle: 


Christ's body was fittingly one day and two nights in the tomb, because that was the required and sufficient time to 
prove the truth of Christ's death, otherwise there would have been no true resurrection. The Evangelist says: "The 
Sonofman will be in the heart of the earth three days and three nights."[2256] by way of synecdoche, taking the 
part for the whole. Thus then, the first day and first night are computed from the end of Good Friday, the day of 
Christ's death and burial, until midnight on Holy Saturday; the second day and second night, from midnight 
Saturday until midnight Sunday; the third night and the third day, from midnight Sunday to daybreak ofthe same 
day on which Christ rose again. This was the method of computing time among the Jews; for them, one day and one 


night signified a civil day of twenty-four hours, either complete or incomplete. 


Question 52: C hrist's Descent Into Hell 


It is of faith and is expressed in the Apostles' Creed according to the Ordo Romanns.[2257] that Christ descended 
into hell, and it is afterw ard declared that His soul descended there, [2258] but He did notabolish hell. [2259] 


This mystery is expressed in St. Peter's sermon on Pentecost Day, in which he quotes the words of the Psalmist as 
referring to Christ, namely, "Thou wilt notleave My soulin hell."[2260] and he says: "The prophet... foreseeing this, 


spoke ofthe resurrection of Christ, for neither was He left in hell, neither did His flesh see corruption. "[2261] 


St. Paul also says of Christ: "Ascending on high, He led captivity captive; He gave gifts to men. Now that He 
ascended, what is it, but because He also descended into the lower parts of the earth? He that descended is the same 


also that ascended above all the heavens, that He might fill all tilings. '[2262] 


Did Christ's soulreally and substantially descend into hell and not merely effectively; and then was tliis descent 
fitting; and what hell was this, and whom did He deliver? St. Thomas gives and exemplifies the answers of 


tradition. [2263] 


First A rticle: 


Christ's soulreally and substantially descended into hell and not merely effectively. The Apostles' Creed says: "He 
descended into hell,"[2264] which obviously and naturally means a real and substantial descent. Similarly St. Paul 
says: "He also descended first into the lower parts ofthe earth. He that descended is the same also that ascended 


above all the heavens, that He might fill all things."[2265] Likewise St. Peter says, quoting the Psalmist: "Because 


Thou wilt not leave My soulin helL nor suffer Thy holy one to see corruption. "[2266] The Fathers thus understood 


this text, especially St. Ignatius, St. Gregory' Nazianzen, and St. Augustine. [2267] 


St. Thomas explains that Christ's souldid not descend into hell by thatkind of motion whereby bodies are moved, 
but as the angels are moved. And Quist's separated soulwas not inoperative in helL for it operated as the instrument 


ofthe divine nature, expelling exterior darkness and illuminating this place. 


Second Article: It W as Fitting For Quist To Descend Into Hell 


There are three reasons for this. 


1)Because man by sin had incurred notonly death of the body, but also descent into hell. Therefore itwas fitting for 
Christto die and descend into hell, so thatHe might deliver us from the necessity' of permanent death (because we 
shall rise again) and from descentinto hell. In this sense Christis said to have power over death and in dying to have 


conquered it, according to the prophet, who says: "O death, I will be thy death."[2268] 


2) Itwas fitting for the devil to be overthrown by Christ's passion, so thatHe should deliver the captives detained in 


hell. [2269] 


3) As He showed forth His poweron earth by living and dying, so also it was fitting forHim to manifest it in hell, 
by visiting it and enlightening it; and so atthe name of Jesus every knee should bow. not only ofthem thatare in 


heaven, but likewise of them that are in hell. [2270] 


Third Article: 


Christ did not actually descend into the hell of the lost; because, as the Fathers teach, He descended into hell to 
console and liberate those who were detained there. But nobody is consoled and liberated in the hell of the lost, as 
will at once be stated. M oreover, the hell ofthe lost is not a fitting place for Christ. Therefore He descended into the 
hell ofthe lost only effectively, arguing with them and convincing them of their infidelity’ and malice; and this He 


did by speaking to them or manifesting His will by signs, because local distance is no impediment for spirits. [2271] 


Fourth Article: 


Christ's soulremained in hell, namely', in the limbo ofthe holy fathers, until the moment of His resurrection. Hence 
the Church in the blessing of the paschalcandle, sings: "This is the night wherein Christ ascended victorious from 


hell."[2272] Such is the opinion of St. Irenaeus, St. Gregory of Nyssa, andTertullian. 


Fifth Article: 


Christ, descending into hell, delivered the holy fathers. He delivered them from the penalty of original sin, namely, 
from the penalty whereby they were excluded from the life of glory, of whom the prophet says: "Thou also, by the 
blood of Thy testament, hast sent forth Thy prisoners out ofthe pit wherein is no water,"[2273] And St. Paul says: 
"Despoiling the principalities and powers,"[2274] namely, the infernal ones, by taking away thejust. He brought 
them from this place of darkness to heaven, that is, to the beatific vision. Such is the opinion ofthe Fathers, 


especially St. Augustine[2275] and St. Gregory the Great[2276] and St. Jerome. [2277] 


Thus Christ's descent into hell was the cause of exceeding joy to those souls already purified, such as the souls of 


Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, the prophets, as also many just and holy women ofthe Old Testament. 


Thus we clearly see that the whole of the Old Testament was notan immediate preparation for eternal life, but for 
the coming ofthe Redeemer, who after having suffered and died, had to open the gates of heaven, so thatwe might 
enter into eternal life. The first and most abundant fruits ofthe sacrifice on the cro ss are also made manifest. Then, 
too, the fathers of the Old Testament fully understood that the passion of Jesus was the source ofall graces, and that 
without it they could neither have beenjustified nor have merited an increase of grace, nor obtained eternal life. 


Therefore they were most sincerely thankfulto the Savior whose coming they awaited for many centuries, who is 


called "the desire of the eternal lulls, thejoy ofthe angels, the King of patriarchs, the Crown of all the 
saints, ."[2278] 


By the mystery of the holy Incarnation, by the labors of Jesus, by His agony and passion, by His infirmities, and by 
His death they were liberated. In all these things they saw the most perfect fulfillment of what had been announced 
and the truth that the mystery of the redemptive Incarnation far transcends all figures, all sacrifices ofthe Old Law. 
all prophecies. Christ's descent into hell truly meant for them, "it is consummated."[2279] All these tilings proclaim 


the glory of the cross. 


Sixth Article: 


Christdid notdeliver any ofthe lostby His descent into hell: because, since Christ's descent into hell operated in 
virtue of His passion, He liberated only those whom He found united to His passion by means of faith that is 
actuated by charity. But the lost did not believe in Christ's passion and they were notfinally united with Christ by 
charity, and after death there is no possibility of conversion, because the lost are confirmed in evil as the just are in 


good. 


Seventh Article: 


For the same reason, the children who died in original sin were not liberated by Christ. Baptism is administered to 
men in this life, wherein man can be changed from sin to grace. But Christ's descent into hell was granted to the 


souls after this life, when they are no longer capable of this aforesaid change. 


Eighth Article 


Christ did not deliver all the souls in purgatory by His descent into hell. For Christ's passion did not have greater 
power then than now. Butnow it does not free all souls in purgatory, but only those that are sufficiently cleansed, or 
to whom Christ's passion is applied by the Sacrifice of the Mass. Christ's descent into hell was not satisfactory; it 
operated, however, in virtue of the Passion: thus He did not free all those who. when still living united w ith their 
bodies, had merited by their faith and devotion toward Christ's death, that by His descent there, they should be freed 


from the temporal punishment of purgatory. as St. Thomas says.[2280] 


Some theologians, however, said that Christ's descent, although it did not of itself free all souls from purgatory, 
there was then granted to them the favor ofa quasi-plenary indulgence, which is a probable opinion. Yet the 
commentators of St. Thomas follow his view, and furthermore say that the souls in purgatory that were not then 


liberated, were consoled and also rejoiced at the thought of the glory they will at once receive after their purgation. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII: CHRIST'S RESURRECTION AND ASCENSION 


St. Thomas has discussed at length Christ's resurrection, the quality, manifestation, and causality of His resurrection, 


as also His ascension.[2281] The more important things will be recapitulated. [2282] 

Question 53: Christ's Resurrection 

It is of faith that Christ rose again from the dead on the third day, as declared in the Gospel, the Epistles of the 
apostles, and in the Apostles' Creed. [2283] In fact, itwas declared that He rose again by His own power;[2284] that 
it was a true resurrection of the body.[2285] that the soul was reunited to the body, [2286] and that He afterward 
truly did eat, though He did not have to. [2287] 


First Article: Whether It Was Necessary' For Christ To Rise A gain 


Christ's resurrection was not absolutely necessary', but itwas necessary if we take into consideration the divine plan, 


the prophecies, the merits of Christ, and our benefit. 


St. Thomas gives five reasons for asserting this necessity, allof which have their foundation in Sacred Scripture. 


The resurrection was necessary: 


1)Forthe commendation of divine justice, to which it belongs to exalt the humble. For Christ by His charity and 
obedience humbled Himself even to death on the cross; hence itbehooved Him to be exalted by God to a glorious 


resurrection. [2288] 


2) For our instruction in the faith: because by Christ's resurrection our beliefin His divinity is confirmed. [2289] 


3) For the raising of our hope, because in seeing Christ, who is our head, rise again, we hope that we, too. shall rise 


again. [2290] 


4) To setin order the lives of the faithful, so that we also may walk in newness of life. [2291] 


5) To complete the work of our salvation, because Christwas thus glorified in rising again, so thatHe might 
advance us to good things. [2292] For itwas so ordained by God, that only after the resurrection would the Holy 


Spirit be given, orthe apostles be sentto preach. [2293] 


Second Article: It Was Fitting For Christ To Rise Again The Third Day 


To confirm our belief in the truth of Christ's divinity, it was necessary forHim to rise soon, and that His resurrection 
be not delayed until the end ofthe world. But to confirm our belief in the truth of His humanity and death it was 
necessary that there be some delay between His death and resurrection. Thatthe truth of His death be made manifest, 


however, it sufficed that His resurrection be deferred until the third day. 


The third day, on which Christ rose again, was the first ofthe week, which is our Sunday; it was daybreak or about 
dawn. In other words, the night following the Sabbath, "when it began to dawn tow ard the first day of the 
week. "[2294] 


Third Article: 


Christ was the firstto rise again, His resurrection being perfect, in that He never died again. Some rose again before 
Him, resurrection was imperfect, for they were rescued from actual death, but not from the necessity and possibility 


ofdying. Thus, like Lazarus, they returned to life, merely to die again. 


St. Thomas says: "There are two opinions regarding those who rose with Christ. Some hold that they rose to life so 
as to die no more.... But Augustine seems to think that they rose to die again... and his reasons seem to be more 
cogent,"[2295] The common opinion ofthe faithful is that nobody ascended bodily into heaven before Christ and the 


Blessed Virgin. 


But some saints rose again with Christthough the Scripture does not give their names. Itis very probable, according 
to the more common opinion, that these referred in a special mannerto Christ, and were His more illustrious types, 
such as Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, David, Melchisedech, and such as these, as also some of those who died later 


on, such as Zacharias, John the Baptist, Simeon, and others of this kind. 


Fourth A rticle: 


Christ according to His divine nature was the principal efficient cause of His resurrection, but His soul and body 
were instruments of His divine nature, and "they mutually took back each other. [2296] Moreover, Christby His 


passion was the meritorious cause of His resurrection. [2297] 


Question 54: 


First Article: 


Christrose again with the same true body, otherwise His resurrection would not have been true; for that is said to 


rise again, which has fallen. [2298] 


Second Article: 


Christ's body rose again entire, because it was of the same nature after His resurrection as it was before death, 
although glorified. Christ also took again all His blood, morally speaking, all that is necessary for the integrity of the 
body. 


Third Article: 


Christ arose with a glorified body: for, the mystery of the redemption being completed by Christ's passion and death, 


in the resurrection His soul at once communicated its glory to its reunited body. [2299] 


Fourth Article: 


It was most fitting for Christ to rise again with scars,[2300] as permanent marks of His victory, so as to convince His 
disciples thatthe same crucified body rose again; thatwhenHe pleads for us with the Father, He may always show 
what manner of death He endured for us; thaton the Judgment Day. He may manifest these scars to all that are to be 


judged, to the just, indeed, as a motive for their love and gratitude, but to the reprobates for their reproof and shame. 


Question 55 


First A rticle: 


Christ ought not to have immediately manifested Himself to all after His resurrection, but to some, who were as 
witnesses to make known His resurrection to others. For such things as concern future glory are beyond the common 
knowledge of mankind. Hence St. Thomas says: "Christ appeared first to the women... because the women, whose 
love for our Lord was more persistent, so much so that when even the disciples withdrew from the sepulcher they 
did not depart, were the first to see Him rising in glory."[2301] And again he says: "A woman is not to be allowed to 
teach publicly in church; but she may be permitted to give familiar instruction to some privately."[2302] Therefore, 
as St. Ambrose says: "A woman is sent to them who are of her household, but notto the people to bear witness to 
the Resurrection. "[2303] It is a pious and probable opinion that Christ first appeared to the Blessed Virgin His 

M other; the affection ofthe Son for His most loving mother is the reason for tins assertion. Such is the teaching of 


Abbot Rupert, St. Albert the Great, St. Bonaventure, and several more recent com mentators. [2304] 


Second Article: 


Christ's actualresurrection should not have been seen by His disciples, because the divinely established order is that 
those tilings above men's knowledge be revealed to them by angels, oratleast it is the accustomed way for these to 


be proclaimed by angels. 


Second objection of St. Thomas. "In order to have certainty of faith, the disciples saw Christ ascend into 


heaven.[2305] Therefore it seems for the same reason that Christ ought to have been seen to rise again by the 


disciples." 


Reply to second objection. "Christ's ascension as to its term, wherefrom, was notabove men's common knowledge, 
but only as to its term w hereunto.... Thus the disciples did not see how Christ raised from the earth was received into 


heaven."[2306] 


Third Article: 


Christ ought notto have lived continually with His disciples after His resurrection because, forthe manifestation of 
the glory of Him who rose, this was not befitting, lest it might seem He rose to the same life as before. "But it is 


" 


unknown, "says St. Thomas, "in what places He was bodily presentin the meantime, since Scripture is silent and 


His dominion is in every place. "[2307] 


St. Thomas observes[2308] that there were apparitions not mentioned in the Gospels; for St. Paulrecords the 
appearance to five hundred brethren at once, [2309] afterward to James,[2310] and yetthese are not mentioned by 


the Evangelists. 


Hence several authors think that between the times ofthe ten apparitions recorded in the Gospels, it is very probable 


that Christ was for some time with His mostbeloved M other. 


W hat is the meaning of these words of Christto Magdalen: "Do nottouch Me, forI1am not yet ascended to My 
Father"?[2311] St. Thomas gives the following explanation: "If you say that Christ wished to be touched by the 
disciples, but notby the women, this cannot be; for itis said of Magdalen and the other women thatthey came up 
and took hold of His feet, and adored Him. "[2312] But St. John Chrysostom is of the opinion that Christ first said to 
Magdalen, "Do nottouch Me, " as if to say: "Do notthink thatI am still mortal and living with you the same way as 
before. "[2313] 


Fourth Article: 


Christ appeared in His own shape to some who were well disposed to believe; but in another shape to those who 


already seemed to be getting tepid in their faith. Such is the view of St. Gregory the Great. [2314] 


Fifth And Sixth Articles 


Christby various testimonies and signs sufficiently proved the truth of His resurrection. The first testimony is given 
by Christ to the disciples on their way to Emmaus, as recorded in the Gospel. [2315] The second testimony is when 
the angels [2316] announced the Resurrection to the women. The third is when He appeared bodily presentto the 
eyes of His disciples, in His own shape, conversing with them, eating, drinking with them, allowing them to touch 
Him, and showing them His scars. [2317] The fourth is where He asserted that itis He Himself confirming this 
assertion by miracles, by passing through closed doors, [2318] on the occasion of the catch ofthe vast number of 


fishes, [2319] and when He ascended into heaven. [2320] 


The objection is raised thateven the angels appeared in human form and spoke, and yet they were nottruly human. 


St. Thomas replies to this objection by saying that the angels who appeared in human form did not assert that they 
were truly men, and they did not work miracles in confirmation ofthis assertion. Hence all the above-mentioned 
arguments and signs "taken collectively perfectly manifest Christ's resurrection, especially owing to the testimonies 


ofthe Scriptures, the saying ofthe angels, and even Christ's own assertion supported by miracles. "[2321] 


M oreover, in the treatise on revelation, it is shown apologetically that the testimony ofthe apostles invincibly proves 


the truth of Christ's resurrection. This argumentis ably setforth by Billuart in his treatise on Christ's resurrection. 


Question 56 


Christ's resurrection is the exem plar and efficient instrumental cause of the resurrection of our bodies and 
souls. [2322] It is called an efficient instrumental cause, notinasmuch as itis an act that is immediately transient, but 
inasmuch as the humanity, according to which Christ rose, is the instrument of the divinity united with it to raise our 


bodies and sanctify our souls. St. Thomas says: "Christ's resurrection is the efficient cause of ours, through the 


divine power whose office it is to quicken the dead: and this power by its presence is in touch with all places and 
times; and suchvirtual contact suffices for its efficiency." Its contact is not quantitative, but virtual or 


dynamic. [2323] 


Question 57: Christ's Ascension 


Itis of faith that Christ ascended into heaven, as stated in the Apostles' Creed;[2324] thatHe ascended body and 
soul;[2325] that He sits at the right hand ofthe Father, [2326] according to the naturalmode of existing;[2327] that 
His kingdom is eternal;[2328] and thatHe willjudge the living and the dead,[2329] coming in His body. [2330] 


The principal passages from Sacred Scripture in testimony ofthe Ascension are: "And the Lord Jesus, after He had 
spoken to them, was taken up into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of God";[2331] "And it came to pass whilst 
He blessed them, He departed from them and was carried up to heaven";[2332] "And whenHe had said these things, 
w hile they looked on, He was raised up, and a cloud received Him outof their sight. And while they were beholding 
Him going up to heaven, behold two men stood by them in white garments, who also said: "Ye men of Galilee, why 
stand you looking up to heaven? This Jesus who is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come as you have seen 


Him going into heaven. ' "[2333] 


St. Thomas, having presupposed faith in Christ's ascension, in this question makes several inquiries aboutthe 


fittingness, manner, and effects of Christ's ascension. 


First A rticle: 


It was fitting for Christ to ascend into heaven because after the resurrection Christ's body was incorruptible, and 
heaven is a place of incorruption. Moreover, this was a betterway of manifesting Christ's victory over death. Finally, 
it befitted Christ to ascend, since this increased our faith, which is of things unseen; it advanced us in hope, because 
thus Christ, our head, gave us hope of reaching heaven, for He said: "I go to prepare a place for you. "[2334] Tins 
mystery also increases love in us, for St. Paul says: "Seek the things that are above, where Christ is sitting at the 


right hand of God. "[2335] 
Christ fittingly ascended into heaven forty days after His resurrection, [2336] so as to prove more efficaciously the 


truth of the Resurrection; and also as the Scripture says: "For forty days appearing to them, and speaking ofthe 


kingdom of God, "[2337] in order to instructthem in those matters that pertain to the faith. 


Second Article: 


Christ ascended into heaven as man, butby the power ofthe divine nature. 


Third Article: 


Christ ascended into heaven by His own power, first of allby His divine power, and secondly by the power of His 


glorified soul moving His body at will, "inasmuch as His glorified body was endowed with the gift of agility. "[2338] 


Although Christ did ascend into heaven by His own power, yet "He was raised up and taken up into heaven by the 


Father, since the Father's power is the same as the Son's."[2339] 

Fourth Article: 

"Christ ascended above all the heavens, "[2340] and this was most fitting because of His dignity. Hence St. Paul 
says: "For it was fitting that we should have sucha high priest, holy, innocent,... and made higher than the 


heavens."[2341] "God's seat is said to be in heaven, not as though heaven contained Him, but rather because it is 


contained by Him. "[2342] 


Fifth Article: 


Christ's body ascended above every spiritual creature on account of the dignity ofthe hypostatic union, for St. Paul 
says: "He setHim above all principality and power, and virtue, and dominion, and even' name that is named not 


only in this world, but also in that which is to come. "[2343] 


Sixth Article: 


Christ's ascension is the cause of our salvation. (1) On our part, because by it faith which is of things unseen, is 
increased, there is an advancement in hope, an enkindling of charity, and greater reverence for Christ is thereby 
fostered. (2) On His part, for by thus ascending into heaven He prepared the way forus. as our Head. [2344] In sign 
w hereof He took to heaven the souls of the saints delivered from hell, as the Scripture says: "Ascending on high He 
led captivity captive."[2345] So also Christ "entered into heaven to make intercession for us, "[2346] and "that He 


might fill all things."[2347] 


Reply to first objection. Christ's ascension is the cause of our salvation, by way not of merit, but of efficiency, as His 


resurrection was. 


Reply to third objection. "Christ... from some special dispensation sometimes comes down inbody to earth, either in 
order to show Himself to the whole world, as atthejudgment; or else to show Himself particularly to some 
individual as to St. Paul. [2348] And lest any man may think that Christ was not bodily present, but in some way, 
when this occurred the contrary'is shown from whatthe Apostle says to confirm faith in the Resurrection: "Last of 


all He was seen also by Me, as by one born out of due time. ' "[2349] 


This vision would not prove, of course, the truth of the Resurrection, unless he had seen Christ's true body. 


St. Thomas does not here discuss the mission of the Holy Ghost, because He had already spoken about this mystery 


atthe end of the treatise on the Trinity, [2350] concerning the mission of the divine persons. 


It suffices to note that the effects produced in the apostles by the mission of the Holy Ghoston the day of Pentecost 
were a great increase of sanctifying grace and charity, to confirm them in grace, a proportionate increase of the 
seven gifts ofthe Holy Ghost, and the twelve fruits resulting from these gifts,[2351] and the gratiae gratis datae 
enumerated by St. Paul. [2352] Thus the giftoftongues was bestowed upon each of the apostles so thatthey might 
speak in the languages ofthe various nations, and also they sometimes spoke in one language so thatthe people of 
various nations understood them. Thus itis said: "They began to speak with divers tongues, according as the Holy 
Ghost gave them to speak";[2353] "They shall speak with new tongues";[2354] "I thank my God I speak with all 
your tongues. "[2355] 


The virtual catholicity ofthe Church was inthis way manifested, whichhadto become increasingly an actualfact by 


the preaching ofthe gospel throughoutthe world. 


CHAPTER XXXIX: CHRIST THE KING, JUDGE, AND HEAD OF THE BLESSED 

First Article: Christ The King 

There are three parts: (1) The principal testimonies ofthe Old and New Testaments concerning Christ's universal 
kingship. (2) Whether and by what titles Christ even as man is the king of ah, both spiritually and temporally. (3) 


Christ's universal influence as king overall men in the social order. 


It is of faith that Christ after His ascension sits at the right hand of the omnipotent Father and reigns forever. The 


various symbols of the faith express this. [2356] 


Testimony O f Scripture 


1) In the time of the patriarchs, the Messias is announced as the Savior of the world, during the time of the kings He 
is described as king, Son of God, and priest; in fact, His passion or sacrifice are foretold. His royal dignity and 
universalpower are proclaimed in the following text: "In His days shalljustice spring up, and abundance of peace, 
till the moon be taken away. And He shall rule from sea to sea, and from the river unto the ends of the earth. Before 
Him the Ethiopians shall fall down... the kings of the Arabians and of Saba shall bring gifts. And all kings of the 
earth shall adore Him, and all nations shall serve Him. ForHe shall deliver the poor from the mighty, and the needy 
that had no helper.... And He shall save the souls of the poor.... ForHim they shall always adore.... And in Him shall 
all the tribes of the earth be blessed; all nations shall magnify Him, "[2357] 


Likewise it is said: "The kings of the earth stood up, and the princes met together, againstthe Lord and against His 
C hrist.... He that dwelleth in heaven shall laugh atthem... and trouble them in His rage. But I am appointed king by 
Him over Sion, His holy mountain, preaching His commandment. The Lord hath said: "Thou art My Son, this day I 


have begotten Thee. Ask of Me, and I will give Thee the Gentiles for Thy inheritance. ' "[2358] 


Also the prophet announces the Messias as king in this text: "Fora child is born to us, and a son is given to us, and 
the government is upon His shoulder, and His name shall be called W onderful, Counsellor, God the Mighty, the 


Father ofthe world to come, the Prince of Peace."[2359] 


And similarly another prophet speaks ofa stone that struck the statue, and the stone became a great mountain and 
filled the whole earth, which is a symbolical announcement that Christ's kingdom is to replace all other kingdoms 


and be preferred to them. [2360] 


One ofthe minor prophets describes also the powers of this king, saying: "Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Sion.... 
Behold, thy King will come to thee, thejustand Savior, He is poor and riding upon an ass and upon a colt, the foal 
ofan ass."[2361] This prophecy is quoted by the Evangelist: "Behold thy king cometh to thee sitting upon an 

ass. "[2362] 


New Testament. Here Christ's universal kingdom is more clearly affirmed. It is. indeed, first of all declared by the 
angel announcing Christ's birth to the Blessed Virgin, and saying: "The Lord God shall give unto Him the throne of 
David His father and He shall reign in the house of Jacob forever. "[2363] Christ Him self says: "All power is given 
to Me in heaven and in earth,"[2364] which means right over all nations, so thatnations are under obligation to hear 
His teaching, for He says: "Teach all nations,"[2365] and they must observe His laws, to which they are subject after 
having been baptized, for He says: "Baptizing them in the name of the Father and ofthe Son and ofthe Holy Ghost, 


teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you. "[2366] 


This universal power of Christ includes both angels and the elect, for He says: "He shall send His angels, and shall 
gather together His elect. [2367] This universal power extends to demons, whom Christ rejects by His power, and it 


also includes all created beings, inasmuch as miracles were worked over all creatures, which absolutely obey Him. 


The Fourth Gospelfrequently refers to Christ's kingdom, especially in this text, when "Pilate said to Jesus: "Art 
Thou the King of the Jews?' Jesus answered: "My kingdom is notofthis world. If My kingdom were ofthis world, 
My servants would certainty strive that I should notbe delivered to the Jews; but now My kingdom is not from 
hence. ' Pilate therefore said to Him: 'Art Thou a king then?' Jesus answered: "Thou sayestthatIam a king... 
Everyone that is ofthe truth heareth M y voice. "[2368] Therefore His kingdom is ofa higher and universal order. 


Likewise Pilate orders the title to be inscribed on the cross, "King ofthe Jews. "in three languages: Hebrew, Greek 





and Latin;[2369] that is, as Bossuet says, in the language of God's people, in the language of philosophers, and in the 


language ofimperial powerjurists, and statesmen. 


Finally, St. John the Evangelist particularly exalts Christ the King, whom He calls: 'beginning and the end. King of 
kings, and Lord of lords, the supreme Judge, who renders to each according to His works, the Prince of the kings of 


the earth. "[2370] 


St. Paul in one of his epistles also often speaks of Christ's universalreign; in fact, he even points out why Christ is 
the universal king, because He is: (1) the natural Son and heir of God; (2) the Redeemer. As for the first reason, he 
says: "In these days, [God] hath spoken to us by His Son. whom He hath appointed heir of all things... who sittethat 
the right hand ofthe majesty on high."[2371] The second reason is given as follows: "W ho is He that shall condemn 


Christ Jesus that died, yea, that is risen also again; who is at the right hand of God, who also makcth intercession for 


us?"[2372] And again he says: "For He mustreign. All things are putunderHim,"[2373] 


The liturgy often recalls the title of King as in the hymn, "Thou artthe King of glory, Christ, [2374] and the 
antiphon, "O King ofnations,"[2375] and in the invocation, "Christ the King, Ruler of nations, let us adore."[2376] 
In the liturgy, Christ is called King of angels, of apostles, of martyrs; moreover, Christ conquers, Christ reigns, 
Christ commands. In the symbolof faith, we chant: "Whose reign will never end. "[2377] That Christis King is 
therefore of faith. [2378] 


By What Titles Is Christ Also As Man King Of All Created Things? 


His claim to kingship rests on three titles: (1) the hypostatic union; (2) plenitude of created grace, and these titles He 
claims by natural right; (3) His redemption of us, which is nota natural right, but one thatis acquired by His 


sacrifice on the cross. 


1)The hypostatic union. Because ofthis title, Christ, as man, transcends allcreatures, even the higher choirs of 
angels, who must adore and obey Him as we do. Moreover, because of this union His acts are theandric and of 


infinite value. 


Tlris doctrine is clearly expressed by Pope Pius XI in the following words: "His kingship is founded upon that 
wonderfulunion which is called hypostatic. Hence it follows that Christ is to be adored by angels and men as God, 
and also that to Him as man, angels and men are subject and mustrecognize His empire, since, solely because ofthe 


hypostatic union, Christ has power over all creatures. "[2379] 


2) His claim to plenitude of grace, virtues, and gifts. Because of this title Christexcels all creatures, and is the head 
ofthe Church. The Evangelist says: "OfHis fullness we all have received, "[2380] For this reason He also has the 
highest degree ofthe light of glory and charity. This plenitude of grace He also has by natural right. 


3) He is entitled to be King because He has redeemed us. Since all Christ's acts are theandric, they are meritorious 
and satisfactory, and of infinite value. Under this aspect, He transcends the angels who are His ministers and who 
must assist the redeemed in attaining their end. Therefore Pope Pius XI says: "But athoughtthat must give us even 
greaterjoy and consolation is this, that Christ is asking forus by acquired right as wellas by natural right, because 
He has redeemed us. W ould thatthey who forget whatthey have cost our Savior mightrecall the words: "You were 
notredeemed with corruptible things as gold or silver... but with the precious blood of Christ as ofa lamb unspotted 
and undefiled. "[2381] For we are no longer our ow n property since Christboughtus with a great price, [2382] and 


our bodies are the members of Christ. "[2383] 


St. Thomas expresses this doctrine clearly saying: "To sit on the righthand ofthe Father is nothing else than to share 
in the glory of the Godhead with the Father, and to possess beatitude andjudiciary power, and that unchangeably 
and royally."[2384] Again he says: "Christ as manis exalted to divine honor, and this is signified in the aforesaid 


sitting. "[2385] 


He also asks whether itbelongs to Christ as manto sit atthe right hand of the Father. His reply is: "To sit at the right 
hand of the Father belongs to Christ first of all as the Son of God..., because He has the same nature as the Father... 
Secondly, according to the grace of union.... According to this, Christ as man is the Son of God, and consequently 
sits at the Father's right hand; yet so that the expression 'as' does not denote condition of nature, but unity Or 
suppositum, as explained above (q. 16, a. 10, II). Thirdly, the said approach canbe understood according to habitual 
grace, which is more fully in Christ than in all other creatures, so much so that human nature in Christis more 


blessed than in all other creatures, and possesses over allother creatures royalandjudiciary power. "[2386] 


St. Thomas goes on to say: "If 'as' denote unity of person, thus again as man He sits at the Father's right hand as to 
equality of power, since we venerate the Son of God with the same honor as we do His assumed nature, as was said 
above (q. 25,a. 1) concerning the adoration of Christ's humanity inasmuch as it is personally united to the 


W ord."[2387] Afterward he says: "Judiciary power goes with royaldignity."[2388] 


A gain he says: "It belongs to no one else, angel or man, butto Christ alone to sit at the right hand of the 
Father. "[2389] Thus He alone is the King ofall. The holy Doctor also frequently speaks about Christ's title of 
Redeemer. Infact, he says: "Judiciary power belongs to the man Christon accountofHis divine personality and the 


dignity ofHis headship and the fullness ofHis habitual grace; and yet He obtained it also from merit. "[2390] 


To understand these assertions, we must properly define with St. Thomas the meaning of "king." 


The word "rex" comes from "regere, "which means to rule, to govern, and universal government belongs to the king, 
ordering things to a good end. Thus the king is in his kingdom as God is in the w orld, and as the soulis in the 
body. [2391] 


Hence St. Thomas says: "To direct belongs more to the king, " wherefore "prudence and justice belong most 


properly to aking,"[2392] especially legaljustice and equity. 


To direct and to govern are defined by St. Thomas as follows: "To govern the world is to bring the things of the 

w orld to their end, "[2393] and "the best governmentis governmentby one. The reason of this is that government is 
nothing butthe directing of the things governed to the end; which consists in some good. Butunity belongs to the 
idea of goodness.... Now the proper cause ofunity is one.... From this itfollows thatthe government of the world, to 


be the best, must be by one. "[2394] 


Thus the supreme and intelligent designer, who directs all things, corresponds to the ultimate end. 


But the spiritual king directs his subjects to a spiritual end; the temporal king, however, to atemporalend, to the 
common good of society, which is not only a useful good, buta moral good, and which is subordinated to the 


ultimate supernaturalend. 


Is Christ as man, both the spiritual and temporal king ofthe universe, and was He the king ofall kings and kingdoms 


in the whole world? Let us first see the three assertions on which all theologians are agreed. 


1) AU theologians always held that Christ as God rules as Lord and King ofall, both spiritually and temporally, 


because "in Him were all things created in heaven and on earth, visible and invisible. "[2395] 


2) All theologians also maintain that Christ, as man, is spiritual king ofall men and societies, even of angels, as is 
evident from the above-quoted scripturaltexts, for example: "King of kings, Lord of lords."[2396] Thus civil 
governments must accept Christian revelation, and legislate, for example, as regards indissolubility of marriage, in 


accordance with this revelation. 


3) Theologians are also all in agreement that-C hrist did not exercise this power as temporalking ofthe whole world. 
In fact, as the Evangelist says: "Jesus, therefore, when He knew thatthey would come to take Him by force and 


make Him king, fled again into the mountain Himself alone."[2397] 


But the theologians disagreed whether Christ as man, had, if not the exercise ofthe power, at leastthe power of 


tem poral king ofthe world. 


St. Robert Bellarmine, Toletus, Sylvius, Billuart, [2398] and others reply in the negative. On the other hand, St. 
Antoninus, the Salmanticenses,[2399] and others replied in the affirmative, quoting several texts of St. 
Thomas,[2400] and this opinion afterward becomes the more generally accepted one, and is finally approved by Pius 
XI in his encyclical. [2401] The summary of his declarationis that Christ as manis king by legislative jurisdiction, 
coercion, and administration, and has this right over members ofHis spiritual kingdom, overall men. [2402] all civil 


affairs;[2403] hence laicism mustbe condemned. [2404] 


Proof of affirmative opinion. St. Thomas says: "Christ, although established king by God, did not wish while living 


on earth to govern temporarily an earthly kingdom, because He came to raise men to divine things. "[2405] 


Objection. But the pope has only indirect power overtemporalthings. Therefore Christ also. 


Reply. The Salmanticenses are rightin saying that, although the pope may have only indirect power in tem poral 
affairs. Christ could have direct and immediate power, by reason of the hypostatic union. Notall power that Christ 


had was granted to the Roman Pontiff even in spiritual things. Thus the pope cannot institute new sacraments. 


In our days, after the pope's encyclical[2406] there is no more disagreement among theologians on this point. Pope 
Pius XI says in this encyclical: "This kind ofkingdom is especially ofa spiritual nature and concerns spiritual 
things.... It would be a grave error, on the other hand, to say that Christ has no authority whatever in civil affairs, 
since by virtue of the absolute empire over all creatures committed to Him by the Father, all things are in His power. 


Nevertheless, during His life on earth, He entirely refrained from the exercise of such authority. "[2407] 


Does tliis kingship of Christ consist of certain powers? The Pope's encyclicalreplies by saying thatit consists ofa 
threefold power, nam ely, legislative, judicial and executive, "which, if it be deprived of these renders this kingship 
scarcely intelligible. This becomes sufficiently clear from the scripturaltestimony already adduced concerning the 
universaldominion of our Redeemer, and moreover it is a dogma of faith that Jesus Christwas given to man, not 
only as our Redeemer, but also as a law giver, to whom obedience is due (C. Trid., Sess. VI, can. 21). Not only do 
the Gospels tell us that He made laws, but they present Him to us in the actofmaking them. Those who keep them 
show their love for their divine Master, and He promises that they shall remain in His love (John 14:15; 15:10). He 
claimed judicial power as received from His Father, when the Jews accused Him of breaking the Sabbath by the 
miraculous cure ofa sick man. 'For neither does the Fatherjudge any man, butall judgment He has given to the Son. 
(John 5:22). In tliis power is included the right of rewarding and punishing all men living, for this right is 
inseparable from that ofjudging. Executive power, too, belongs to Christ, forall must obey His command; none can 
escape the sanctions imposed by Him. Nevertheless tliis kingdom is in a special manner ofa spiritual nature and 


concerns spiritual tilings. "[2408] 


The universal extent of Christ's influence as king is the same as His influence as head ofthe Church. Thus His 
influence is universal bestowing upon the just grace and charity, upon sinners in the Church the supernatural virtues 
of faith and hope, upon schismatics, heretics. Jews, and pagans, actual graces of illumination and inspiration, which 


can dispose them for salvation. [2409] Christ died for all men, and is king and lord of all. 


Christ also, as king of the angels, exerts at least accidental influence of grace and glory upon them, inasmuch as they 
are His ministers in the heavenly kingdom. He also reigns as judge by exercising His justice over demons whom He 


cast out of creatures during His life on earth. 


Christ the King, as explained in the encyclical reigns in the whole of man, in our souls which He deifies, in our 
intellects so thatthey may always think of Him. in our wills so thatthey may be subjectto Him, in the affections so 
that Christ may be loved above all things, in our bodies so that our members may serve "as instruments ofjustice 


unto God" for His honor and glory. [2410] 


Tliis kingdom also includes civil society, for as Leo XIII remarks, [2411] civil society no less than the individual is 
dependent on God as its author, for "there is no powerbut from God,"[2412] and without Christ's help man cannot 
observe even the whole natural law, provide for sound morality, pass good laws, for, as St. Thomas says: "In the 
state of corrupted nature man cannot fulfill all the divine commandments without healing grace,"[2413] nor the 


whole natural law. 


Hence Pope Pius XI declares against laicism. "that by the rejection of Christ's universal kingdom, it gradually comes 
about that no distinction is made between the true religion and false religions, and then all religion, even natural 
religion, is abolished, and thus the reign of impiety and immorality is established,"[2414] so thatthe words of our 


Lord are verified: "He that is not with Me is against Me."[2415] 


In our times, because of the institution of this feast of Christ the King, some have taken occasion to object to the 
Thomistic doctrine concerning the motive ofthe Incarnation. They have said that Christas man is King ofall 
creatures, even of angels, independently of ourredemption from sin. But in virtue ofthe present decree, Christcame 


as King. Therefore in virtue ofthe present decree, He came also independently of sin. 


We concede that this could be so in virtue of another decree, but not in virtue ofthe present decree. And we reply: 
Let the major pass withoutcomment, because for Christ to be King ofall creatures, formally as such, does not 


depend upon redemption from sin. 


I distinguish the minor: in virtue of the present decree that Christ came primarily as King, this I deny; that He came 
so secondarily. I concede; for He came primarily as Savior, priest, and victim, although He is also King ofall 
creatures. I distinguish the conclusion in like maimer. Therefore, in virtue of the present decree. He came 
independently of sin if He came only as King, this I concede; ifHe also came, even primarily. as Savior of men, 


then I deny that He came so as king. 


For the present decree, since itis efficacious and most prudent, concerns not only the substance of the Incarnation, 
but also all its circumstances, and therefore it is about the redemptive Incarnation, that is. it is about Christ who is to 
come in passible flesh. Hence, in virtue of the present decree. Christ nowise would have come unless man had 
sinned. This means that He would not have come in passible flesh, or in any other way. either as Savior or as King. 
But de facto, after the sin of the first man, He came principally as the Saviorofman and as the King ofall creatures. 
As we said. God, perceiving by His knowledge of simple intelligence the possibility of the fall of man and the 
redemption, by one decree willed the creation of the natural order, the elevation ofthe human race and of the angels 
to the order of grace, and atthe same time, in permitting original sin. willed the redemptive Incarnation and 
therefore by the same sole decree ordered all created things for the incarnate W ord and Redeemer, or for the 


conqueror of sin, the devil, and death, as also for Him as King. 


This is also clearly seen in the Mass of Christ the King, in which the title of King is intimately connected with that 
of Savior, and this not only once a year in the Mass ofthis feast, but daily in every Mass that is celebrated 


throughout the year. 


The Introit of this Mass reads: "Worthy is the Lamb who was slain, to receive power and honor. To Him be glory 
and empire forever and ever." The oration says: "Almighty and eternal God, who has willed to restore all things in 
Thy beloved Son, who is King ofall tilings, mercifully grant that all the nations ofthe earth, freed from sin, may be 


" 


subjectto His sweetrule.' 


The Epistle thanks God "who hath delivered us from the power of darkness and hath translated us into the kingdom 
ofthe Son of His love, in whom we have redemption through His blood, the remission of sins... because in Him it 
hath well pleased the Father that all fullness should dwell and through Him to reconcile all things unto 

Him self."[2416] The Gospel ofthis Mass recalls that Christ affirmed His kingship during His passion and intimately 
connected this royaldignity with redemption. The same is said in the Secret prayer. Also the Preface, in which Jesus 
is declared Priest before He is called King, says: "Thou who didst anoint with the oil of exaltation Thine only- 
begotten Son Jesus Christ eternal Priest and King ofall: so that of offering Himself... on the altar of the cross, He 
might accomplish the mysteries of human redemption, and having subjected all creatures to His empire, might 


deliver an eternal and universal kingdom to Thy immense M ajesty ...." 


Therefore the title of "King of kings" is nowise in opposition to the teaching of St. Thomas concerning the motive of 


the Incarnation. Christis first of all the Savior. [2417] 


Second Article: (Q. 59): Christ The Judge 


It is of faith that Christ willjudge the living and the dead, coming corporeally. [2418] 


1) Judiciary power befits Christ for three reasons: (1) because of the hypostatic union; (2) because of His fullness of 
grace and dignity ofheadship; (3) because of His infinite merits.[2419] Thus the Scripture says: "It is He who was 
appointed by God to be judge ofthe living and of the dead."[2420] Itwas most fitting that He who fought for God's 
justice and conquered, having been unjustly condemned, should be, even as manjudge ofall in accordance with 


God's justice. [2421] 


2) Judiciary power befits Christas regards all human affairs, according to both natures. [2422] Thus the Evangelist 
says: "The Father hath given alljudgment to the Son. "[2423] And St. Paul says: "For this end Christ died and rose 


again, that He might be Lord both of the dead and ofthe living.... For we shall all stand before the judgment seat of 
God. "[2424] 


3) Chrisfs judgment is twofold, thatis. particular at death for even individual, namely, for each particular person; 
and it is also universal inasmuch as each individual is a part ofthe universe, and this will be at the end of the world. 
Thus St. Paulsays: "It is appointed unto men once to die, and after this the judgment, "[2425] that is, the particular 
judgment. And the Evangelist says: "The word that I have spoken, the same shall judge him in the last day."[2426] 
The sentence delivered on the Judgment Day means the separation of all the good from the bad. It is more probable 


that the sentence and all that pertains to the general judgment is done mentally and not vocally.[2427] 


There will be in the last days a world-wide persecution by the wicked against the good; therefore the wicked will 
feel secure, and the good will fear. [2428] But on the day ofthe Last Judgmentthe just will deride the condemned for 
three things, namely, their pride, their trust in themselves, and the passing glory ofthis world. [2429] 


4) Christ according to His human nature exerts judiciary' poweroverall the angels, as regards the dispensation of 
graces granted through them and their accidental rew ards; but He gives essential reward only in accordance with H is 
divine nature. On this point St. Thomas says: "As to the essential rew ard of the good angels, which is everlasting 
bliss, and as to the essential punishment of the wicked angels, which is everlasting damnation, this was done by 


Christ from the beginning ofthe world, inasmuch as He is the W ord of God."[2430] 


Nevertheless, as St. Thomas says: "The angels are subjects of Christ's judiciary powereven as regards His human 
nature: (1) from the closeness of His assumed nature to God, namely, by reason ofthe hypostatic union; (2) because 
by the lowliness of His passion, the human nature in Christ merited to be exalted above the angels, so that as is said: 
Tn the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of those that are in heaven, on earth, and under the earth.'[2431] And 
therefore Christ has judiciary power also over all the angels both good and bad. In testimony ofthis the Scripture 


says: 'All the angels stood round about the throne.'"[2432] 


5)Will Christ come to judge the whole world in His human nature?[2433] The answer is in the affirmative. The 
Evangelist says: "The Father hath given Him power to do judgment, because He is the Son of man. "[2434] Christ 
truly judges inasmuch as He is Lord, and Lord not only as Creator, but as Redeemer, which means according to His 
human nature. Hence St. Paul says: "For to this end Christ died and rose again, that He might be Lord both ofthe 
dead and ofthe living."[2435] 


Third Article: Christ The Head Of The Blessed 


1) Itis said that "Christ sitteth on the right hand of God, "[2436] and according to both natures. [2437] By reason of 
His divine nature He is equalto the Father, and in His human nature He excels all other creatures in the possession 


ofdivine good things. And both claims befit only Christ. 


2) Christ as God preserves all the blessed in being and in the consum mation of grace. He preserves the light of glory 
and unfailing charity in them, and moves these powers to their respective acts. Christ as man illumines the blessed, 
rules them, gives them joy in accordance with the scriptural saying: "The Lord God Almighty’ is the temple thereof 
[ofthe new city], and the Lamb. And the city’ hath no need ofthe sun norofthe moon to shine in it; for the glory of 


God hath enlightened it, and the Lamb is the lamp thereof."[2438] 


3) Christ glorious as man adores the Father, thanks and offers Him His whole mysticalbody; and until the end ofthe 
world intercedes for wayfarers. St. Paulsays: "Christ, being come a high priest ofthe good things to come,"[2439] 
concerning w hich St. Thomas says: "He sits next to the Fatherto intercede forus. He likewise sits there to help 


us."[2440] 


Likewise the Church chants in the Mass: "It is truly worthy and just... forus always and everywhere to thank Thee, 
O holy Lord, omnipotent Father, eternal God. through Christ our Lord, through whom the angels praise Thy majesty, 
the dominations adore Thy majesty."[2441] 


Likewise St. Augustine says[2442] that all the blessed thank God through Christ for their predestination and for all 


its effects. 


4) Christ glorious is adored by the blessed and He receives their thanks inasmuch as He is the Savior ofall. The 
Church addresses Him in these words: "O Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son, 0 Lord God, Lamb of God, Son 
o f the Father... Thou only art holy, Thou only art the Lord, Thou only, O Jesus Christ, together with the Holy Ghost, 
art most high in the glory of God the Father. "[2443] St. John says: "I heard all saying: To Him that sitteth on the 


throne, and to the Lamb, benediction and honor and glory and power, forever and ever. "[2444] 


Is There Sacrifice In Heaven? 


This has been admitted by some and in recenttimes by Talhofer and Father Lepin[2445] because Christ offers to 


God the Father His glorious scars and because the Scripture says: "I saw the Lamb standing as it were slain. "[2446] 


There is a considerable difficulty here, because first of all sacrifice in the strict sense implies externalimmolation, at 
least sacramentally, and this does not continue in heaven any more than the sacraments do, because the blessed see 


God directly, without sensible signs. 


M oreover, it seems thatthe sacrifice in heaven would notbe subordinated, but coordinated w ith the sacrifice on the 
cross, whereby therefore the work of our redemption would not have been completed, and would be contrary to what 
our Lord said in dying: "Itis consummated. "[2447] In fact, it seems thatthe sacrifice in heaven as such would be 
more perfect than the sacrifice on the cross, which latter would be subordinated to it as a disposition to its ultimate 


perfection. 


W herefore neither a new sacrifice in heaven in the strict sense mustbe admitted, nora new and formal oblation of 
the sacrifice on the cross, but merely its consummation, which, St. Thomas says, "consists in this, thatthose for 
whom the sacrifice is offered, obtain the end of the sacrifice... according to Heb. 9:11, that Christis a high priest of 


the good things to come, for which reason the priesthood of Christis said to be eternal. "[2448] 


Nevertheless, until the end of the world, Christ glorious appeals to the Father for us, as the fruits of the sacrifice on 
the cross are applied to us, and thus also He actually offers the Masses that are daily offered by His priests. After the 
end of the world, Christ as our High Priest along with the members of His mystical body, will offer to the Father the 
cult of praise, adoration, and thanksgiving, wherein the sacrifice on the cross willbe consummated without a new 


sacrifice in the strict sense. [2449] 


The sacrifice of the cross, however, is not actually but virtually perpetuated in its consummation; for itis more 
perfectto reach consummation than to tend toward it, and the mystical body already glorified is more perfect than 
the mystical body notyet glorified. Likewise, generally speaking, merit is subordinated to the reward toward which 


it tends. 


CHAPTER XL: COMPENDIUM OF MARIOLOGY 


These questions have been discussed fully enough in a special book. [2450] Therefore we shall give a very brief 
explanation of them in the present treatise, considering them in their speculative aspect, as they pertain to the body 


of theological doctrine. 


First Article: The Eminent Dignity Of The Divine Motherhood 


The Blessed Virgin Mary is the M other of Christ, and is therefore truly and properly the Mother of God, as defined 
by the Council of Ephesus. [2451] St. Thomas says: "Conception and birth are attributed to the person and hypostasis 
in respect of that nature in which itis conceived and born. Since, therefore, the human nature was taken by the 
divine person (ofthe W ord) in the very beginning ofthe conception, it follows that it can be truly said that God was 


conceived and born ofthe Virgin Mary."[2452] Hence she is truly the Mother of God. 


The Blessed Virgin Mary was first predestined to this divine motherhood and then as a consequence of this to 
fullness of glory and grace, so as to be worthy ofbeing the Mother of God. [2453] This is sufficiently clear from the 
bull of Pope Pius IX in which it is said: "The ineffable God from the beginning and from alleternity chose and 
ordained for His only-begotten Son, a mother from whom His Son took flesh so as to be bom in the blessed fulIness 
oftime, and pursued her with such great love above all creatures, so as to find the greatest of delight in her. "[2454] 
A little farther on it says: "By one and the same decree [He chose her] along with the Incarnation of divine 


wisdom. "[2455] 


In other words, the eternal decree of the Incarnation is not directed toward the quasi-abstract Incarnation, but toward 
the Incarnation here and now to be brought into being or, so to speak, individualized; that is, it concerns the 


incarnation of God's Son from the Virgin Mary, as stated in the Nicene-Constantinopolitan symbol. [2456] 


Therefore by the same eternal decree Christ as man was predestined to be by nature the Son of God, and the Blessed 
Virgin Mary to be the Mother of God. But this decree is antecedent to the predestinating decree of men who are to 
be saved by Christ's merits, and of whatsoever other human persons to glory and grace. Therefore the Blessed Virgin 
Mary was predestined to be the M other of God, as to what was principally intended, priorto being predestined to 
glory,just as Christ was predestined to be the Son of God by nature, as to what was principally intended, prior to 
being predestined to glory. Thatto which anyone is first predestined is called the end, and is nobler than any other 
things to which a person is afterward predestined. From this itis already apparent that divine motherhood is nobler 
than fullness of grace and glory, which is a consequence of the former and which accompanies it so as to render the 


Blessed Virgin worthy of being the Mother of God. 


This superiority of divine motherhood is evident also for several other reasons. First, because the Blessed Virgin 
Mary could indeed merit eternal life, but she could not merit the Incarnation, which is the eminent principle of all 
Mary's merits, justas it is of all men after the Fall, and hence she could not merit the divine motherhood, which is 
closely connected with the Incarnation, and which, like the Incarnation, transcends the sphere of merit. [2457] From 


what has been said it is also apparent thatthe Blessed Virgin Mary's predestination is entirely gratuitous. 


Secondly, the divine motherhood is a dignity which by reason of its terminus whereunto, namely, the Word 


incarnate, belongs to the hypostatic order, which transcends the order of grace and glory. 


Thirdly, the divine motherhood is the reason for all the graces bestowed upon the Blessed Virgin Mary. Thus it is 


their measure and end, and is therefore of a higher order than these. Such is the common teaching of the theologians. 


Fourthly, the divine motherhood is the motive for the cultus ofhyperdulia paid to M ary, to which she would notbe 


entitled if she were only full of grace and the highest of all the saints, but not Mother of God. [2458] 


Fifthly, it follows from this that the divine motherhood is also considered in itself superior to the fullness of grace 
thatwas granted to Mary so as to render her worthy ofbeing the Mother of God. So also in the natural order the 
spiritual soul, even considered in itself, because it belongs to the substantial order, is more perfect than its 


intellectual faculty, although it is perfected by this latter. [2459] 


Second Article: The Immaculate Conception O f The Blessed Virgin Mary 


The plenitude of grace in Mary was first made manifest through the privilege of the Immaculate Conception, which 
was more and more explicitly admitted in the Church, and was finally solemnly defined by Pope Pius IX on 
December 8, 1854.[2460] Pius IX says inthis definition: "We define the doctrine that holds the Blessed Virgin Mary 
in the first instant of her conception was by a singular grace and privilege ofalmighty God, in view ofthe merits of 
Jesus Christ the Savior ofthe human race, preserved exempt from all stain of original sin, and that this is a doctrine 


revealed by God and therefore must be believed firmly and constantly by all the faithful. "[2461] 


This privilege, according to the bull of definition, is implicitly affirmed by the archangel Gabriel to Mary onthe day 
ofthe Annunciation, who said: "Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with thee, blessed artthou among women"; [2462] 
and St. Elizabeth uttered similar words. [2463] The Blessed Virgin Mary would not have received this fullness of 


grace ifher soulat any momenthad been in a state of spiritual death because of original sin, thatis, if atany 


moment she had been without sanctifying grace and charity, and therefore turned away from God the ultimate end, a 


daughter of wrath, whom the devil could have claimed as having once been his slave. 


This is especially evident from tradition, as this same bull declares, for it quotes the testimonies of St. Justin, St. 
Irenaeus, Tertullian, St. F.phrcm. St. Ambrose, and St. Augustine. [2464] The feast of the Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary has been celebrated especially in the Greek Church since the seventh century, and almostin the whole 


of Europe since the twelfth century. 


The theological proof for this privilege completes by the notion of preservative redemption what St. Thomas had 
said forthe sanctification of the Blessed Virgin Mary in the womb before her birth. He had said: "For it is 
reasonable to believe that she who brought forth the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth, received 


greater privileges of grace than all others. "[2465] 


Now it mustbe said to be fitting thatthe mostexcellent Redeemer most perfectly redeemed the personwho was 
most closely connected with Him as Mother and associated with Him in the redemption of the human race. But most 
perfectredemption liberates not only from sin, but also preserves from sin. Therefore it was far more fitting that the 
most excellent Redeemer, by His merits, that were of infinite value, preserve His mother from original sin and also 


from actual sin, as tradition affirms. 


This argument was proposed by Eadmer in the twelfth century, and was afterward more clearly explained by 
Scotus, [2466] and is valid even regardless of the special opinion held by Scotus concerning the motive of the 


Incarnation. 


The bull of definition declares that it is not fitting forthe most perfect Redeemerto have had a M other conceived in 


sin. 


The consequences ofthe particular privilege ofthe Immaculate Conception are that the Blessed Virgin Mary never 
had concupiscence, and never had any absolutely first deordinate movements arising in her sensitive nature, but that 
there was always perfect subordination of her sensitive nature to the intellect and will, which were fully in 
subjection to the divine good pleasure, as in the state of innocence. Thus the Blessed Virgin is inviolate and 


undefiled. 


Her intellect was never exposed to either error or illusion, so that she was always correct in herjudgments, and if she 
was notatany time enlightened about anything, then she suspended herjudgment, avoiding all precipitation. Thus 


she is called Seat of Wisdom, Queen of Doctors, Virgin most Prudent, M other of Good Counsel. 


In what way was she subjected to pain and death? She submitted to it as Christ did, inasmuch as pain and death were 
in her not the result of original sin, but of human nature or of the body conceived in passible flesh. For human nature 
of itself, just like all animal nature, is subjected to pain and death, and man is by nature mortal. The human body in 
the state of innocence w as endowed with the preternatural gift of immortality, but when this was taken away, then 
the laws of nature at once came into operation. But Jesus, thatHe might be our Redeemer by His passion and death, 
was conceived in passible flesh, and thus willingly accepted pain and death for our salvation. The Blessed Virgin 


Mary also accepted pain and death, so that she might be united with her Son in the sacrifice of redemption. 


The privilege ofthe Immaculate Conception and the beginning ofthe fullness of grace very much increased in M ary 
her capacity of grieving forthe greatest of all evils, which is sin. Itis precisely because she was most pure, and 
loved God and her Son in the very highest degree, that she grieved to the utmost for our sins, whereby God is 


offended and for which C hrist was crucified. 


The Teaching Of St. Thomas On The Immaculate Conception 


It seems that we must distinguish between three periods in the life of St. Thomas as to his teaching on this subject. 


In the first period, which was from 1253 to 1254. he affirmed the privilege, for he wrote: "Such was the purity ofthe 


Blessed Virgin Mary, who was exemptfrom both original and actual sin. "[2467] 


In the second period, St. Thomas sees more clearly the difficulties ofthe problem, and, because some theologians 
said thatMary had no need ofredemption, the holy Doctor affirms that, according to revelation, [2468] Christis the 
Redeemer ofthe human race, and that nobody is saved without him. But giving no thought to preservative 
redemption, St. Thomas seems to deny the privilege ofthe Immaculate Conception, saying: "It remains, therefore, 
that the Blessed Virgin was sanctified after animation, "[2469] St. Thomas fails to distinguish, as he often does in 
other questions, between posteriority of nature, which is compatible with the privilege, and posteriority oftime, 
which is incompatible with it. He says: "The Blessed Virgin did indeed, contract original sin,"[2470] not sufficiently 


distinguishing between the debt of incurring original sin and the fact of incurring it. 


Concerning the question as to the precise moment when the Blessed Virgin was sanctified in the womb, St. Thomas 
does not come to any conclusion. He only says: "This sanctification took place immediately after her 


animation. "[2471] and "it is notknown when she was sanctified. "[2472] 


It mustbe observed with Fathers del Prado, O. P.,[2473] Mandonnet, O. P.,[2474] andHugon, O. P., [2475] that the 
principles invoked by St. Thomas do notcontradict the privilege and remain intactif preservative redemption be 
admitted. But St. Thomas, atleastin this second period of his life as teacher, does not seem to have thought of this 
most perfect mode of redemption. Moreover, it mustbe noticed that the feast of the Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin was notas yet celebrated in Rome;[2476] but whatis notdone in Rome, does notappear to be in conformity 


w ith tradition. 


In the last period of his life, however, from 1272 until 1273, St. Thomas wrote a work that is certainly 
authentic.[2477] In a recent critical edition ofthis small work made by J. F. Rossi, c.M., wc read: "For she [the 
Blessed Virgin] was most pure because she incurred the stain neither of original sin nor of mortal sin nor of venial 
sin. "[2478] If it be so, then St. Thomas atthe end of his life, after mature reflection, and in accordance with his 


devotion toward the Blessed Virgin, again affirmed what he had said in the first period of his life. [2479] 


We must note other passages indicative of this happy return to his first opinion. [2480] 


A similar change of opinion is often enough to be found in great theologians concerning very difficult questions that 
belong to Mariology. First something ofthe privilege is affirmed in accordance with tradition and devotion; 
afterward difficulties become more apparent which give rise to doubts, and finally upon more mature reflection, 
enlightened by the gifts ofthe Holy Ghost, the theologian returns to his first opinion, considering that God's gifts are 
m ore fruitful than we think and there mustbe good reasons for restricting their scope. But the principles of St. 
Thomas, as we have observed, do not decide against the privilege, they even lead to it. at the same time as the mind 


is acquiring an explicit notion of preservative redemption. 


Thus St. Thomas probably attire end of life reaffirmed the privilege ofthe Immaculate Conception. Father 
M andonnet[2481] and Father J. M. Voste[2482] thought so. 


Third Article: The Blessed Virgin Mary Was Preserved From All Actual Sin. Even Venial Sin 


TheCouncil of Trent declares the belief oftradition in the following words: "Ifanyone shall say that aman once 
justified... is able, during his whole life, to avoid all sins, even those that are venial, except by a special privilege 


from God. as the Church holds concerning the Blessed Virgin, let him be anathema. "[2483] 


St. Hippolytus. St. Irenaeus. St. Justin. Tertullian, and St. Ambrose are quoted as witnesses of tradition, who place 
opposition between Eve and Mary, and St. Augustine says: "About the holy Virgin Mary, on account of the Lord's 


honor, concerning sins, I willthat no questions at all be raised. "[2484] 


St. Thomas gives the theological proofin the following words: "God so prepares and endows those whom He 
chooses for some particular office, that they are rendered capable of fulfilling it. for St. Paul says: "W ho hath made 
us fit ministers ofthe New Testament. "[2485] But she would not have been worthy to be the Mother of God if she 


had ever sinned.... So thatwhatis written is fulfilled: "Thou are all fair, O my love, and there is nota spotin thee. 


"[2486] 


Mary was notonly sinless but incapable of sinning, yet not absolutely so and in herown right as Christ was, but in 

virtue of the confirmation of grace that was granted her from the beginning and because of the special assistance of 
divine providence. This special assistance was the effect of the Blessed Virgin Mary's predestination, and under this 
particular help she retained her complete freedom in the performance of good, without deviating from the right path. 


This is a participation in the immortality and impeccability of God's supreme liberty. 


Itis the common teaching of theologians that the Blessed Virgin was also preserved from every imperfection, either 
directly or indirectly willed, which means that she was never less prompt in following the inspirations of grace given 


by way ofcounsel, and her acts of charity did not vary in intensity. 


Fourth Article: The Beginning Of Perfection In The Blessed Virgin's Fullness Of Grace 


Pius IX says: "The ineffable God... from the beginning and from all eternity chose and ordained for His only - 
begotten Son a mother from whom His Son took flesh, so as to be bom in the blessed fullness of time, and pursued 
her with such great love above all creatures so as to find the greatest of delight in her. W herefore, far excelling all 
the angelic spirits and the saints, He so enriched her with an abundance ofall heavenly charismata drawn from the 
treasury of His divine nature, that always absolutely free from all stain of sin, and all beautiful and perfect as she is, 
He might present in her a fullness of innocence and sanctity, greater than which, after God, cannot atallbe known 


and, after God, no one can be thought to attain. "[2487] 


St. Thomas manifests the fitness of this privilege by this principle: "In every genus the nearer a thing is to the 
principle, the greater the part it has in the effect of that principle.... But Christ is the principle of grace, 
authoritatively as to His Godhead, instrumentally as to His humanity. But the Blessed Virgin Mary was nearest to 
Christin His humanity, because He received His human nature from her. Therefore it was due to her to receive a 


greater fullness of grace than others. "[2488] 


If this incipient fullness of grace in the Blessed Virgin is compared with the final grace of men and angels before 
their entrance into heaven, theologians commonly teach that this beginning of fullness already surpassed the final 


grace of any man or angel whatever. This is today considered certain and is expressed by Pius IX. [2489] 


The reason is that grace is the effect of God's active love, which makes us pleasing in His eyes, as His adopted sons. 
But the Blessed Virgin from the first moment of her conception, destined to be the Mother of God, was loved by 
Him more than any saint or angel whatever. Therefore the Blessed Virgin received greater grace than any ofthem. 
M oreover, this incipient fullness of grace was already a worthy reparation, although remote, for divine motherhood, 


w hich transcends the order of grace inasmuchas terminatively it belongs to the hypostatic order. 


In fact, the majority of theologians now teach as most probable, if not certain, that this incipient fullness of grace in 


the Blessed Virgin already transcended the final grace ofall the saints and angels taken together. 


Pius IX evidently favors this view, for he says: "God pursued her with such great love above all creatures, so as to 
find the greatest delight in her. W herefore, far above all the angelic spirits and the saints, He so enriched her with 


grace..., and this fullness of grace is, after God, the greatest conceivable. "[2490] 


But these expressions denote not only every one ofthe saints and angels, but all ofthem taken together. In fact, a 
little farther on in this papal bull, the Blessed Virgin is said to be “above all the choirs of angels,"[2491] that is. all 


the angels taken together. 


This assertion is conceded by all concerning Mary as she is in heaven, but the degree of glory in heaven corresponds 
to the degree of merit atthe moment of death, and this in the Blessed Virgin was in proportion to her dignity as 


M other of God, for which the incipient fullness of grace already disposed her. 


The theological proof ofthe aforesaid teaching, which is more generally accepted, is this. A person that is loved 
more by God than all creatures taken together, received greater grace. But God from all eternity loved Mary more 
than all creatures taken together, because He loved heras His future mother. Therefore He enriched her witha 
greater fullness of grace. And He considered her as His future mother from the first moment of her conception, in 


fact from all eternity, when He predestined her to divine motherhood. 


M oreover, if this incipient fullness of grace surpasses the final grace of the highest saint or the highest angel, for this 
reason it surpasses the grace of allthe saints taken together, for grace does not belong to the quantitative order, but 


to the qualitative order. 


Thus the intelligence of an archangel surpasses the intelligence ofall angels inferior to him. The intellectual vigor of 
St. Thomas exceeds that of all his commentators taken together. Likewise the power of the king notonly surpasses 


the power of his prime minister, but of all Iris ministers taken together. 


Hence the Blessed Virgin even in this life, without the cooperation ofthe saints and angels, could obtain more by 


her prayers and merits than all the saints and angels taken together could obtain without her. 


The consequences ofthis beginning in the fullness of grace are that all the infused virtues, and the seven gifts of the 


Holy Ghost, which are connected with charity, were from the beginning in Mary in a proportionate degree. 


Moreover, many theologians think that the Blessed Virgin more probably received, through infused knowledge, the 
use of reason and of free will from the first moment of her conception, for the purpose of offering herself to God and 
for the purpose that this beginning in the fullness of the graces of the virtues and gifts might produce fruit in her. It 
is also probable that she was not afterward deprived of this use of free will, because thus she would have become 


less perfect through no fault of her own. [2492] 


Fifth Article: The Blessed Virgin Mary's Increase In Grace 


W hereas Christ received in the firstmomentof His conception, absolute fullness of grace, for the Second Councilof 
Constantinople says. "He neverwas made better in the advancement of good works,"[2493] the Blessed Virgin 
Maiyr always was made better until death, increasing in the grace of the virtues and the gifts. Just as a stone falls 
more swiftly as it approaches the ground, so, says St. Thomas, the just soul more promptly goes to God the more it 
approaches Him and is attracted and draw n by Him. [2494] Thus there was always an increase of progress in the 


Blessed Virgin M aty'. 


This spiritual progress in the Blessed Virgin Mary was the fruit of merit and prayer. 


It was especially on the day ofthe Annunciation at the moment ofthe Incarnation that she received a great increase 
ofgrace. Then when the W ord was made flesh, she received this W ord with the greatest fervor, and the Incarnation 
by reason ofthe operation effected (ex opere operato) produced in her a great increase of grace more so than 


Eucharistic Communion does in a person very well disposed. 


The spiritualjoy ofthe Blessed Virgin Mary was made manifest on the day she uttered her canticle of praise, when 


visiting Elizabeth. [2495] 


The Church has defined[2496] thatthe holy Mother of God was a virgin before her parturition, in her parturition, 
and after parturition, and always remained a virgin; wherefore she did not need to be purified. [2497] The Fathers of 
the Church have often said this. [2498] St. Thomas says: "The error of Helvidius, who dared to assert that Christ's 

M other, after His birth, was carnally known by Joseph, and bore other children... is derogatory to Christ's 
perfection..., is an insultto the Holy Ghost..., and is derogatory to the dignity and holiness of God's Mother, for thus 
she would seem to be mostungrateful, were she notcontentwith such a Son, and were she of her ow n accord, by 


carnalintercourse to forfeit that virginity which had been miraculously preserved in her. "[2499] 


Then the grace of the virtues and the gifts was ina special manner increased in-M ary on the day of our Lord's birth, 
on the day when Jesus was presented in the Temple, during His flight into Egypt, afterward when the holy family 
lived in Nazareth. But this grace was especially increased in her on Mount Calvary, when the mother of our Savior 
was intimately associated with the sacrifice of her Son, also on the day of Pentecost, and when she mostfervently 


received Holy Communion from the hands of St. John the Evangelist. 


Therefore the Blessed Virgin Mary had the greatest of faith, illumined by the gifts ofunderstanding, wisdom, and 
knowledge, and hence her knowledge of Sacred Scripture was profound, especially as regards those things that are 


more closely related to the mysteries of the Incarnation and Redemption. 


Itis commonly held that she was exempt not only from error, but also from ignorance in the strict sense, which is a 
privation in a fit subject. Certain things she did not know, but she was not ignorant of those things which it befitted 


herto know. 


It is more probable that she had infused knowledge for the use of reason and free w ill from the first moment of her 
conception, and afterw ard was not deprived of this use, because she would have become less perfect through no 


fault of herown. 


From her Canticle of the Magnificat it is evident that she had tire gift of prophecy. Like many ofthe saints, she also 
received the gift of discernment of spirits, especially in giving counselto those who appealed to her. Finally, perhaps 
tow ard the end of her life, she had the beatific vision in a transient maimer, as St. Augustine and St. Thomas affirm 


that St. Paul probably had. 


The principal virtues of the Blessed Virgin Mary were her most firm hope, especially her heroic charity on Mount 
Calvary, eminent prudence, enlightened by the gift of counsel justice always tempered by the greatest mercy, the 
greatest of piety, invincible fortitude, most renowned virginity, exceeding meekness, and most profound humility. 
Thus she is the exemplar ofthe contemplative life in the hidden apostolate made most fruitful by prayer and 


sacrifice. 


Sixth Article: The Final Plenitude Of Grace In Mary 


1) W hat was this plenitude at the moment of death? The immaculate Mother of God did not die on account of 
original sin;[2500] her death, like that of Christ, as we have said, was notthe result of sin but of nature, or of natural 


consequences, inasmuch as she was conceived in passible flesh, as Christ was. for man is by nature mortal. 


In union with her Son on Calvary she offered the sacrifice of the cross and the sacrifice of her own life, and, as St. 
John Damascene, [2501] St. Francis de Sales, [2502] and Bossuet[2503] testify and explain, she died not only in love, 
but from love for her divine Son. that is, from a strong desire of seeing God immediately and forever. In accordance 


w ith this final plenitude of grace and charity, her soul was ultimately disposed for the beatific vision. 


2) The assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary. According to documents of tradition the feast of the Assumption has 
been solemnly celebrated both in the Latin Church and in the Greek Church since the seventh century. But tliis 
solemn feastis the liturgical expression of the ordinary' magisterial teaching of the whole Church, for the law of 
praying is the law ofbelieving, and this presupposes that the privilege ofthe Assumption is certain and at least 
implicitly revealed. The Blessed Virgin Mary 's entrance into heaven could not be naturally known with certainty; 
even though the apostles saw His body rise from the ground as to its term wherefrom, they did not see it as to its 
term w'hereunto as St. Thomas says of our Lord's ascension. [25(4] Therefore the certainty ofthe Assumption as 


expressed in the institution of this solemn feast can be the result only' ofat least implicit revelation. 


Thattliis privilege. however, was implicitly revealed, is evident from especially two traditionally alleged theological 
reasons. For the Blessed Virgin Mary according to the angelic salutation w as "full of grace and blessed among 
women."[2505] Butthis exceptional benediction excludes the malediction, "Unto dust thou shalt return. "[2506] 


Therefore the body of the Blessed Virgin Mary was under no obligation to suffer the corruption ofthe tomb. 


M oreover, according to the words of Simeon, "And thy own soula sword shall pierce,"[2507] the Blessed Virgin 
Mary w as closely associated on Calvary' w ith Christ's perfect victory over the dex il and sin. Therefore she was 
associated w ith Christ's perfect victory' over death, which is a part of the victory ox er the devil and victory over sin 
follows, inasmuch as "death is the wages of sin. [2508] But perfect victory over death requires that the M other of 
God "could not have been held down by the bonds of death. "[2509] Therefore this victory requires an anticipated 
resurrection and assumption. Thus the privilege ofthe Assumption seems proximately definable as one hundred and 
ninety-seven Fathers of the Vatican Council postulated. Denzinger also points out: "Concerning the Assumption of 


the Blessed Virgin Mary,atthe time of the Vatican Council two hundred and four bishops and theologians urged its 


dogmatic definition since, unless we wish to say thatthe most firm faith of the Church savors too much of slight 
credulity, which it is impious to think, without doubtit is of divine and apostolic tradition, that is, it mustbe most 


firm ly held to have been revealed. "[2510] 


3) The final plenitude ofthe Blessed Virgin Mary's grace received its confirmation in heaven for she was raised 
"above the choirs of angels"[2511] as the liturgy says, to the highest degree of essential glory or of the beatific 


vision after Christ, as His worthy Mother, who was intimately associated with Him in the work of our salvation, and 





reached the highest degree of charity after Him. The degree of glory corresponds to the degree of merits acquired at 


the end of this life. 


But the accidental beatitude ofthe Blessed Virgin Mary consists in the intimate knowledge of Christ's glorious 
human nature, in the functioning of her office as universal Mediatrix and spiritual mother, and in the cult of 
hyperdulia thatis owing to her as Mother of God. To her is attributed the threefold aureole of martyrs, confessors of 


the faith, and virgins. 


Seventh Article: The Blessed Virgin Mary's Universal Mediation 


The holy Mother of the Redeemer is often called by the Fathers "the new Eve" orthe spiritual mother of all 
men.[2512] Afterward, more and more explicitly her universal mediation was affirmed in the liturgy' and in the 
works of theologians. In the Middle Ages St. Bernard says: "Mary is the procurer of grace, the mediator of salvation, 
the restorer of the ages."[2513] St. Albert the Great calls Mary "the coadjutor and associate of CluisL"[2514] Finally, 


in most recent times, the Supreme Pontiffs expressly affirm that she is the Mediatrix ofall graces. 


Leo XIII says: "Itis God's will that nothing be bestowed on us except through M aty: so that, as nobody can reach 
the supreme Father except through the Son, so that almost nobody can approach Christ except through M ary."[2515] 
Leo XIII also says: "She is the one from whom Jesus was bom, His true M other, and for this reason the worthy and 


most accepted Mediatrix to the Mediator. "[2516] 


Pius X more explicitly declared: "But from the communion of griefs and purpose between M ary and Christ she 
merited, as Eadmer says, to become most worthily the reparatrix of a lost world, and therefore the dispenser of all 
the gifts w hich Jesus procured for us by His death and the shedding ofHis blood.... Since she excelled all others in 
sanctity and in her union with Christ and was summoned by Him in the human work of salvation, it was congruous, 
as they say, that she should merit for us what Christ condignh merited forus; and she is the principal minister in the 


dispensation of graces. "[2517] 


Benedict X V likewise says: "As she suffered with her Son in His passion and, so to speak, shared in His death, so 
she abdicated her maternal rights over her Son for the salvation of men and. as far as it was in her power, sacrificed 
her Son for the appeasement of divine justice, so that it can truly be said, that along with Christ she redeemed the 


human race. "[2518] 


Pius XI said in equivalent words: "The most sorrow ful Mother participated in the work of redemption with Jesus 


Christ. "[2519] 


Finally', a decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office praises the custom of attaching the name of Jesus to 
that of Mary: "His Mother, our co-Redem ptress, the blessed Mary. "[2520] Therefore the title "Co-Redem ptress of 


the human race" is approved. [2521] 


Theological proof. It shows the genuineness ofthis title, for in the strict sense this title of co-Redemptress and 
universal Mediatrix befits the M other ofthe Redeemer, if she is associated yvith Christ in the work of the redemption 
ofthe human race by way of meritand satisfaction. But she yy as truly so associated with Him by a perfect 
communion of will and suffering, inasmuch as she gave her consentto the mystery ofthe Incarnation. Thus she gave 
us the Redeemer, and afterw ard, especially on Calvary, along yvith C hrist congruously merited and satisfied for all 
ofus;now finally in heaven she intercedes yvith Christ for us and distributes all graces we receive. Therefore the 


aforesaid title strictly befits her. 


But this association with Christ the Redeemer is properly understood when we exclude whatit is not. Certainly the 
Blessed Virgin Mary was notthe principal and perfective cause of ourredemption, for she could not condignly 
redeem us injustice. For this, Christ's theandric act of infinite value, as the head of the human race, was necessary. 
The Mother ofthe Savior could not elicit a theandric act of reparation, nor was she constituted the head ofthe 


human race. But, subordinated to Christ, she is really the secondary and dispositive cause of our redemption. 


It is said "subordinated to Christ" not only in this sense, that she is inferior to Him. but that she concurs in our 
salvation, by the grace which comes from Christ's merits. Thus she operated in Him and through Him. Hence Christ 
is the supreme mediator ofall. and the Blessed Virgin Maty was redeemed by Him by a most perfect redemption, 


not by being freed from sin. but by being preserved from it. 


She is also the dispositive cause of our redemption, inasmuch as she disposes us to receive Christ's influence who, as 


the author of salvation, perfects the work of our redemption. 


Some have raised the objection, that the principle of merit docs not come under merit. But the Blessed Virgin Mary 
was redeemed by the sacrifice of the cross. Therefore she could not even congruously' merit the attainment of graces 


forus. 


Reply. Iconcede the major and minor, butthe conclusion docs not follow. All that follows is that she could noteven 


congruously merit the attainment of all these graces for herself, this I concede. But she could merit these for us. 


Christ merited condignly' all the effects of the Blessed Virgin Mary's predestination, exceptthe divine motherhood, 
because in such a case He would have merited the Incarnation and therefore Himself. Hence Christ merited the first 
grace and final perseverance for the Blessed Virgin Mary. Bui the Blessed Virgin Mary did noteven congruously' 
merit for herself either the first grace or final perseverance, because the principle of merit does not come under merit. 
But the Blessed Virgin Mary merited for us congruously what Christ merited for us condignly, namely, all the 


graces we receive, even the first grace and final perseverance. In this there is no contradiction, but greatharmony. 


Hence the Blessed Virgin Mary was indeed redeemed by C hrist through the sacrifice ofthe cross in the preservative 
sense, and so she was immaculate; but as a consequence of this, she merited congruously with Christ for us, not only 
the distribution or application of graces, but the attainment of graces that flow from the sacrifice of the cross; forin 

the strict sense together with Christ she offered this sacrifice. Thus she merited with Him redemption in the 


objective sense, namely, our liberation from sin and our reinstatement in grace. 


But I insist. The Blessed Virgin Mary merited congruously for us what, for example. St. Monica congruously 
merited and obtained for St. Augustine, namely, the grace of conversion. Therefore there is only a difference of 
degree between her and other saints who intercede for us. and it must notbe said that she is the Co -Redemptrix in 


the strict sense, but only in an improper sense, as the apostles are said to have labored for the salvation of souls. 


Reply. The difference is thatthe Blessed Virgin Maty gave us the Redeemer, and with Him offered the sacrifice of 
the cross by meriting and satisfying. St. Monica and other saints, on the contrary', didnot offer with Christ the 

sacrifice of the cross, and therefore did not merit congruously the attainment of graces that flow from this sacrifice 
but only the application ofthese, and therefore cannotbe called co-redeemers. They can be said only to labor in the 


salvation of souls. They did not merit congruously our redemption in the objective sense. 


Hence St. Albert the Great could say that the Blessed Virgin Mary is not assumed into the ministry of our Lord, but 
as a consort and help, in accordance with the saying: "Let us make him a help like unto himself, " (Gen. 2:18). [2522] 
Tn this the Blessed Virgin is above the apostles and she alone can be properly called tire Mediatrix and co-redemptrix 


of the human race. 


The Way The Blessed Virgin Mary Merited The Liberation And Restoration O f The Human Race 


In these times, as is known, in divers theological periodicals, especially in Belgium, and also in Italy, France, Spain, 
and Germany. there was and still is a controversy concerning the exact meaning of this doctrine that is commonly' 
accepted among theologians and is sanctioned by Pius XI, namely, thatwhat Christ merited de condigno for us, the 


Blessed Virgin Mary merited de congruo for us as the Mediatrix ofthe human race. 


W hat is the exact meaning of saying that the Blessed Virgin Mary merited de congruo forus? Many theologians say 
that, although she did not merit condignly, yet she still merited in the proper sense, or strictly congruously, the 
liberation and restoration ofthe human race. The Blessed Virgin Mary properly merited for us de congruo also the 
first grace and also the last grace, namely, that of final perseverance, but under Christ, through Him and in Him, 


inasmuch as she was most closely and indissolubly united with Him in offering up the sacrifice of the cross. 


Among these theologians, some, a few indeed, hint and sometimes say that merit in the strict sense is condign merit. 
Therefore the Blessed Virgin M aty, if she strictly merited for us the first grace, merited it also condignly, which is 


admitted by very few theologians. 


Against this last conclusion several wrote that this would detract from the primacy of Christ the Redeemer, by whom 
the Blessed Virgin Mary was redeemed by preservative redemption, and they appealed to the common teaching as 
formulated by St. Thomas, who says: "No one can merit condignly foranother the first grace, except Christ alone... 
inasmuch as He is the head of the Church, and the Author of human salvation,"[2523] In fact, some, but a few, 
replied that merit in the strict sense is condign merit; but the common teaching is that the Blessed Virgin M ary did 
not merit condignly for us. Therefore she did not merit properly but only' improperly forus the first and the ultimate 


grace. 


Therefore these last theologians wish to reduce the Blessed Mary 's merit for us to merit improperly so called or to 
the im petratory power of prayer, which can be in the sinner without merit, and w hich continues now in the blessed 
with merit. They interpret the following words of Pius X in this sense: "Since she excelled all others in sanctity and 
in her union with Christ, and was summoned by Him to the w ork of human salvation, it was congruous, as they say, 
that she should merit for us w hat C hrist condignly' merited for us. "[2524] According to this interpretation Pius X, 
concerning the meritofthe Blessed Virgin Mary forus, w ould have had in mind only merit improperly so called of 
intercession such as that which continues in heaven, which is not strictly' merit, and which therefore does not refer to 
the attainment of graces, but only to their application, just as other saints intercede for us. This last opinion is 


admitted by very few. 


Theologians generally hold that the Blessed Virgin Mary merited forus strictly speaking, but only congruously. the 
first and last grace. [2525] 


I do not now wish to enter into the particulars of this controversy, but I should like to make some preliminary 
observation, which has not been sufficiently noted, the necessity of which is clearly seen from the extremely 
opposite views on both sides. Both parties to the controversy hold that merit in the strict sense is condign merit; and 
one party to the controversy deduced therefore that the Blessed Virgin Mary merited condignly forus. which is 
contrary to the common teaching; the other party to the controversy deduces therefore that the Blessed Virgin M ary 


did not strictly merit for us, which is likewise against the common teaching, but in the opposite sense. 


This controversy seems to result from an insufficient analysis ofthe notion of meritin general. On the one hand, the 
adversaries take a quasi-univocal view of merit, and therefore consider merit in the strict sense to be only condign 
merit. W herefore either the Blessed Virgin Mary merited condignly forus. or did not strictly merit for us; and both 


parties depart from the common opinion. 


But the first question to be asked is whether the notion of meritis univocal or analogical; and whether merit that has 


its foundation in an amicable right may be called analogically but still properly merit. 


We often take univocally what must be understood analogically, and we do not sufficiently distinguish between 
w hat is said analogically and metaphorically', as w hen we say that God is angry. and what is said analogic ally and 


properly, as w henwe say that God is just. 


Some, for example, seem to consider that cause in general is predicated univocally ofthe four causes, whereas it is 
predicated only analogically, or proportionately, but nevertheless it is still predicated properly ofthe final cause, the 
efficient cause, the formalcause, and the material cause. Others speak as if cognition w ould be predicated 
univocally ofintellection and sensation, whereas it is predicated of them analogically', but still properly. for 


sensationis the lowestkind of cognition, but it is still cognition in the strict sense. Likewise love is predicated 


analogically of spiritual love and of sensitive love, but this second kind is strictly love. Also, life is predicated 
analogically of divine life, of our intellectual life, our sensitive life, even of vegetative life, which still is life 

properly so called, distinct from life in the metaphorical sense, as when we speak of living water. Also, being is not 
predicated univocally but analogically of God, created substance, and accident; although accident is being in another, 
it is still properly something real; the quantity ofbread, the wisdom of the doctor, are strictly something realand 
entirety distinct from a logical being, which is not strictly being. In all these examples analogy of proper and not 


merely metaphorical proportionality is verified. 


Finally, according to the teaching of St. Thomas, sin is not predicated univocally butanalogically of mortal sin and 
venial sin; nevertheless, venial sin is still sin in the strict sense, and thus is distinct from im perfection, for example, 
from less generosity or prom ptness in following the divine counsel But if sin or demeritis predicated analogically, 
but still property, of venial sin, likewise merit is not predicated univocally butanalogically of condign merit and 
congruous merit; and why could it not still be property predicated of merit that has its foundation in an amicable 


right? 


W hat St. Thomas says of sin or of demeritis equally applicable to merit. He writes: "The division of sin into venial 
and mortalis nota division ofa genus into a species, which have an equal share ofthe generic nature, but it is the 
division of an analogous term into its parts, of which itis predicated, of the one first, and of the other afterward, 
consequently the perfect notion of sin, which Augustine gives, applies to mortalsin. On the other hand, venial sin is 
called a sin in relation to mortal sin, even as an accident is called a being, in relation to substance, in reference to the 
im perfect notion of being."[2526] Nevertheless, justas accidentis still property something real and not a logical 
being, so venial sin is still in the proper sense sin, butimperfectly so,justas vegetative life is very im perfect life, but 


it is still, however, property called life. 


Likewise merit, or the right to a reward analogically and notunivocally is predicated of merit in the natural order, 
for example, in civil life or military life, and of supernatural merit. Likewise, in the supernatural order merit is 
predicated analogically: (1) of merit that has its foundation in strictjustice in accordance with the absolute equality 
between the work performed and the rew ard, namely, Christ's theandric meritis of infinite value; (2) condign merit 
still has its foundation injustice, yet not so thatthe work performed is equal to the reward, but proportionately so 
and according to the divine ordination and promise; (3) congruous merit property so called has its foundation in 
merit, or in an amicable rightto a reward, presupposing the state of grace, and in the Blessed Virgin M ary fullness 
of grace. So far merit has been predicated analogically, indeed, but still in the proper sense, just as accident still is 
being, andjust as vegetative life still is life property so called; (4) merit is predicated improperly or metaphorically 
ofcongruous merit in the broad sense which has its foundation in God's liberality or mercy; then there is no more a 
right, noteven an amicable right to a rew ard, because this last im properly called right does not suppose the state of 
grace, buta certain disposition for grace or prayerthatthe sinner offers, which has nota meritorious but an 


im petratory power. 


St. Thomas, inquiring whethera man can merit the first grace for another, says: 'No one can merit condignly for 
another his first grace; since each one of us is moved by God to reach life everlasting through the gift of grace; 
hence condign merit does notreach beyond this motion, but Christ's soulis moved by God through grace, not only 
so as to reach the glory of life everlasting, but so as to lead others to it, inasmuch as He is the head of the Church, 
and the author of human salvation.... But one may merit the first grace for another congruously; becausea man in 
grace fulfills God's will, and it is congruous and in harmony with friendship that God should fulfill man's desire for 
the salvation of another. [2527] Thus itis commonly held that St. Monica not only obtained by her prayers, but also 
merited fittingly, though not condignly, the conversion of St. Augustine; a fortiori, the Blessed Virgin M ary, full of 
grace, the Mother of God and the spiritual mother of all men, merited forus in a strictly congruous sense the first 
grace, in fact, all the graces we receive and for the electthe ultimate grace of final perseverance, which they cannot 
strictly merit for themselves, because thus the principle of merit or the state of grace lasting until the moment of 


death would come under merit. 


This congruous merit has its foundation not only in God's liberality and mercy, like the impetratory power ofa 
sinner's prayer, but has its foundation in an amicable right or in the rights of friendship, and presupposing the state 


of grace, and in the Blessed Virgin M ary fullness of grace, is still merit property so called. 


Nevertheless the idea of merit is not absolutely the same in condign merit and in strictly congruous merit; this notion 
is simply different, butin a qualified maimer the same, that is. in accordance with a proper proportionality and is not 


merely metaphorical. 


Thus the notion of life is not simply the same in the divine life and in the vegetative life, they are only 

proportionately the same; nevertheless the vegetative life is still life properly so called, and is not so metaphorically 
as when we speak of "living water." Thus it remains true that the Blessed Virgin M aty property merited for us the 
first grace and others, yet notcondignty. but in a strictly congruous sense. Thus the Blessed Virgin Maty with Christ, 
through Him, and in Him congruously merited objective redemption, that is, the liberation and restoration of the 


human race, or the attainment of graces, which afterward are applied to individuals. 


Thus the solution of the objections against the title "co-Redemptress" presents no difficulty. 


Objection. Only Christ is the Redeemer. 


Reply. That Christ alone is the Redeemer essentially, condignty, perfectivety. this I concede; the Blessed Virgin 


Maty is co-Redemptress through Christ, congmousty and imperfectly. 


But I insist. The principle of merit does not come under merit. But M aty was redeemed by Christ. Therefore she 


camrot be the co-Redemptress. 


Reply. That she caimot be herownco-Redemptress. this I concede; of others, I deny. Thus she could not even 
congmousty merit for herself either the first grace or the immaculate conception, or the grace of final perseverance; 
for in such cases the principle of merit would fall under merit. But she could merit in a strictly congruous sense for 
us the first and last graces which Christ merited forus condignty. First of all the Blessed Virgin Mary was preserved 


from sin. and she was afterward the co-Redemptress. 


Still I insist. Redemption is one and indivisible. Therefore, ifthe Blessed Virgin Mary is redeemed and hence is not 


herown co-Redemptress, she is also not the co-Redemptress of others. 


Reply. Father Merkelbach distinguishes the antecedent as follows: That redemption is one and undivided according 
to the principal and perfective cause, and thus is a theandric act of Christ, this I concede; that redemption is one and 
undivided in its effects as a secondary and subordinated cause, this I deny. This presupposes the preservative 
redemption ofthe Virgin in her action as Mediatrix and co-Redemptress for others. Thus the soul, which vivifies the 
head, through the mediation of the head moves the members. Thus Christ was predestined first of all before 

us. [2528] 


Thus Christ's primacy is absolutely maintained, forthe Blessed Virgin Mary is Mediatrix only, subordinatety and in 
dependence on Christ. Only in virtue of her suffering and grace in union with Christ has she merited and satisfied 
congmousty for us. It is only by Christ's grace that the Blessed Virgin gave her consent on the day ofthe 


Annunciation, and on Calvary said: "May the Father's will be done." 


Final objection. The Blessed Virgin Maty could not immediately cooperate with the act of redemption, or offer the 


sacrifice of the cross, because she was not a priest. 


Reply. That she could not inmediately cooperate in the redem ptive act. by eliciting a theandric act, or by exercising 
a truly sacerdotaland sacrificial action, this I concede: that she could not by suffering with Him, this I deny. It is in 
this sense that Benedict XV says: "As she suffered with her Son in His passion and, so to speak, shared in His death, 
so she abdicated her maternal rights over her Son for the salvation of men and, as far as it was in her power, 


sacrificed her Son... so that it can truly be said, that along with Christ she redeemed the human race. "[2529] 


In this sense the Blessed Virgin Mary congmousty merited in the strict sense the attainment of graces that flow to us 
from Christ's passion, whereas other saints can only congmousty merit for us not the attainment but the application 
of graces that flow from the passion. Andjust as Christ condignty merited all the graces we receive, so the Blessed 
Virgin Mary merited them congmousty; andjust as Christ merited for the elect all the effects of predestination, 


namely, calling, justification, and glorification, so the Blessed Virgin Mary congmousty merited these effects for the 


elect. Thus she is to us the Mediatrix ofall graces, and can and mustbe called the co -Redemptress as subordinated 
to Christ in the work of our salvation. This nowise detracts from Christ's primacy, but better affirms it, forjustas 
God gave to creatures the dignity of causality, so Christ gave to His mother the dignity of causality, as regards 


meriting and satisfying forus. 


Thus the unity of Mariology is preserved intact. There are nottwo quasi-equalprinciples, namely, Mary is the 
M other of God. and Mary is the Mediatrix ofall. The supreme principle in Mariology is: Mary is the M other of God 


the Redeemer, and hence she is intimately associated with Him in the work of redemption. 


The mediation ofthe Blessed Virgin Mary as subordinated to Christ's mediation, is not necessary, but most useful 
and efficacious and is granted to us by God because of His mercy and our weakness. Truly the Blessed Virgin Mary 
congruously merited forus in the strict sense what Christcondignly merited. She also congruously satisfied forus, 


whereas Christcondignly satisfied forus. 


Now in heaven the Mother ofthe Savior exercises her universal mediation by means of her all-powerful intercession, 
and by the distribution ofall graces, congruously, since she already merited what she asks for. In this distribution, 
she is more probably, like Christ, not only the moral cause, but also the physical and instrumental cause of grace. 
Thus the parallelism with the Savior is preserved, as regards these four: namely, merit, satisfaction, intercession, 
distribution. There is no reason to deny this causality, which is found also in the priest absolving a penitent and in 

the wonderworker when he performs miracles. This causality is suggested in the liturgy when it chants: "Make my 
heart burn with the love of God.... Make me bear in my body the death of Christ.... GrantthatI may be wounded 
with His wounds.... Grant that I may be inebriated with the teaching of the Cross. "[2530] 


On account of the aforesaid reasons the Blessed Virgin Mary's Universal mediation seems to be proximately 


definable. 


The Blessed Virgin Mary especially shows herselfas Mother of mercy toward men. inasmuch as she is the health of 


the sick, the refuge of sinners, comforter of the afflicted, help of Christians, mother of holy joy. 


Similarly, as Mother of the Savior, she is queen ofall. queen of angels, of patriarchs, of apostles, of prophets, of 


martyrs, of confessors, of virgins. As M other of God, she is entitled to the cult of hyperdulia. [2531] 


The Excellence Of St. Joseph Over All Other Saints 


Finally, something mustbe said of St. Joseph's predestination and of Iris eminent sanctity. The doctrine according to 
w liich St. Joseph among the saints in heaven is the highest after the Blessed Virgin Mary, is the quasi-commonly 
accepted teaching in the Church, especially from the sixteenth century.[2532] It was approved by Leo XIII in 
proclaiming St. Joseph patron of the universal Church, who wrote: "Certainly’ the dignity of Mary as the Mother of 
God in heaven is so great that nothing greater can be attributed to her. But. because there intervened between St. 
Joseph and the most Blessed Virgin Mary a marital bond, there is no doubt that to the most distinguished dignity 
whereby the Mother of God very far surpasses all creatures, itcame about that nobody is greater than St. Joseph. 

M arriage is a partnership and a necessity thatis the greatest ofall, which by its nature has added to it the mutual 
communication of goods. Wherefore, if God gave Joseph as spouse to the Virgin, He assuredly gave him not only’ as 
companion in life, as witness of her virginity, guardian of her virtue, but also as sharer by this conjugal bond in her 


high dignity."[2533] 


The Church invokes St. Joseph immediately after the Blessed Virgin Mary and before the apostles in the oration of 
the Mass. [2534] She also addresses him with the following titles: "St. Joseph, light of patriarchs, spouse ofthe 

M other of God, chaste guardian of the Virgin, foster father ofthe Son of God, diligent protector of Christ, head of 
the holy family..., glory of home life, guardian of virgins, pillar of families, solace ofthe wretched, hope ofthe sick, 


patron ofthe dying, terror of demons, protector of the holy Church, pray forus."[2535] 


No one is greater among the saints after the M other of the Savior. 


But whatis the principle ofthis doctrine about the excellence of St. Joseph, admitted for the last five centuries? It is 
that proportionate sanctity is required for an exceptional divine mission, as in the case of Christ, His holy Mother, 


the apostles, founders of orders, and others who are immediately chosen by God. 


But Joseph was predestined for an exceptional mission, one that is unique in the world and throughout all time, 
namely, that he should be the spouse of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the foster father of the Son of God, and that he 
should have in the guardianship of the W ord incarnate the heart of a father, full of benevolence and love. There is 
nothing more exalted after the dignity of divine motherhood. Therefore St. Joseph received sanctity in proportion to 
this mission, and this sanctity increased until the end of his life. In fact, St. Joseph was probably predestined to Iris 
exceptional mission before he was predestined to glory', for there is no distinction between his predestination and the 
decree of the Incarnation, which is directed to the Incarnation not in a general way butas to something 
individualized, namely, as concerning the incarnation of the Word by the Virgin Mary "espoused to aman whose 
name was Joseph, ofthe house of David,"[2536] This decree includes both Christ's predestination to be the natural 
Son of God. predestination of Mary to be the Mother of God. predestination of Joseph to the protection ofthe Son 
incarnate and His Mother. Hence it can be said thatjust as Christ was predestined to be the natural Son of God 
before He was predestined to glory, and the Blessed Virgin to divine motherhood before glory, so it seems that St. 
Joseph was first predestined to his exceptional mission, on account of which he was afterward predestined to avery 
high degree of glory and grace. The reason for this conclusion is that Christ's predestination as man to be the natural 
Son of God. precedes the predestination of any ofthe elect, because Christ is the first of all the predestined. [2537] 
But Christ's predestination to be the natural Son of God is nothing but the decree of the Incarnation thus fulfilled 
here and now. Butthis decree implies Mary's predestination to divine motherhood and Joseph's predestination to the 


protection of the Son of God incarnate and of His M other. 


Monsignor G. Siiubaldi says: "The mystery' of St. Joseph is in close relation with the order of the hypostatic union as 
so constituted.... The cooperation of St. Joseph is not equalto Mary 's cooperation. W hereas Mary's cooperation is 
intrinsic, physical immediate, St. Joseph's is extrinsic, moral. through Mary's mediation; but it is a true 


cooperation. "[2538] 


It has recently been asked exactly in what sense St. Joseph is called father of Jesus, for example, when the 
Evangelist says: "The child Jesus remained in Jerusalem, and His parents knew it not.... And His mother said to 


Him: Son, why hast thou done so to us? Behold Thy father and I have sought Thee sorrowing."[2539] 


Reply. St. Joseph is not called father in the strict sense. Three tilings are required to be father in the strict sense, 
namely, thathe produce of his own substance, one like himself in species, and principally, as St. Thomas shows in 
many places,[2540] thatthe father gives to his son three things, namely, being, nourishment, and education. If he 
gives being, he is already father in the strict sense, even though his son be illegitimate: but to be father in the full 
sense he must give notonly being, but nourishment, good education, and instruction. Father in the strict sense is 
attributed analogically to the eternal Father because of the eternal generation of His only-begotten Son. and to the 
earthly father because of his temporal generation. 


But many times the term "father, " is not attributed in the strict sense as inthe cases of adoptive father, spiritual 
father, foster father intellectual father. Among these paternities not taken in the strict sense the most exalted is the 
paternity of St. Joseph toward Jesus. Itis a paternity absolutely of its own kind, which transcends common adoptive 
paternity and foster paternity. St. Thomas says: "The child is not called the good of marriage only inasmuch as it is 
the result of marriage, but inasmuch as it is received and educated in marriage. And so the good ofthe Blessed 
Virgin Mary's marriage was that child, nottaken in the first sense; neither a cliild born in adultery nor an adopted 
son who is educated in matrimony is the good of marriage, because matrimony is not ordered to the education of 
those, as this marriage between Mary and Joseph was ordered especially to this, that the child be both received and 
educated in marriage."[2541] Thus St. Joseph's paternity was absolutely ofits own kind and therefore Joseph 


received from God, as Bossuet says, a paternal heart, so that with the greatest of affection, he might take care of the 


W ord incarnate, the Son of God, who was truly and properly the Son of his consort, the Blessed Virgin Mary. [2542] 


Appendix: The Definability Of The Blessed Virgin Mary's Assumption 


Revelation declares that the Mother ofthe Savior is the vanquisher of and is not vanquished by the devil sin, and 


death. 


In recent times William Hentrich and Rudolf Gualtero de Moos published a work in two volumes, which contains 
the petitions addressed to the Holy See postulating the definition of the corporeal Assumption ofthe Blessed Virgin 
Mary into heaven. These petitions were proposed by various members of the hierarchy, starting w ith the highest and 
included the reasons ofthe more prominent dogmatic theologians, from various parts of the world. and were 


arranged in chronological order in manifestation of the consent ofthe Church. [2543] 


From the day when the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Maty was proclaimed a dogma of our faith, 
many bishops throughout the Catholic world, very many priests, religious, and faithful postulated the definition of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary's Assumption as constituting the crowning doctrine of the Church concerning the privileges 
that stem from her divine maternity. From the time of Leo XIII these petitions have been placed on file by a special 
department ofthe Supreme Congregation of the Holy Office, but up to the present time these had not been published. 
TheMost Reverend Fathers W. Hentrich and R. G. de Moos. S. J., qualifiers ofthe Holy Office, with the greatest of 
care prepared for publication a work containing all these petitions. For this all lovers of this cause of Mary's 
Assumption are mostthankful and especially theologians who study the questions about the definability of this 


privilege. 


As explained in the introduction to the first part of this work, contained in the first volume and in the second volume 
up to page 658, these petitions are arranged in hierarchical order, beginning w itli the cardinals, patriarchs, councils 
and synods, residentialbishops, vicars capitular, coadjutors, bishops, auxiliary bishops, prefects apostolic, religious 


orders, universities. Catholic faculties, and congresses. 


M oreover, for each diocese, there is a collection of all the petitions sent in by each of the successive ordinaries. 


There is an analysis attached to each petition, so that its doctrinal import may be more clearly seen. 


In this documentary' part, petitions are collected of 113 cardinals, 18 patriarchs, 2. 505 archbishops and bishops. 383 
vicars capitular, and a great num ber of other prelates, rectors of Catholic faculties, and also 32, 000 petitions from 


the secular and regular clergy. 50. 000 from nuns and sisters, and more than 8. 000. 000 petitions from the faithful. 


In the second part, the possibility and opportunity of solemnly defining the dogma of the Assum ption is 
methodically and clearly set forth. There is a special inquiry' about what the teaching Church dispersed throughout 
the world, represented by more than 3. 000 petitions of bishops, apostolic vicars, and others, teaches concerning this 


question, namely, whether the truth of Mary's Assumption is contained in the deposit of revelation. 


With this end in view, the dogmatic, geographical and historical nature of the aforesaid documents was written. 
These petitions were arranged in thirty -five sections, according to the various formulas made use of by the authors 
ofthe petitions. As Hentrich and de Moos reported in their work: 'Many argue from the fact that the faith ofthe 
whole Church in the Assumption cannot be explained without formaldivine revelation. "[2544] In this same 
work[2545] the petitions are arranged according as they agree in their method of argumentation with this or that 


theological proof. 


From all these inquiries it appears that almost all the petitions of the ordinaries[2546] from the year 1869 to 1941 
postulate the definition ofthe Assumption as a dogma of the faith. Moreover, it must be noted that the num ber of 
dioceses that were not vacant, whose bishops sent in these petitions, represent almost three fourths ofall the 


dioceses in the Catholic Church.[2547] 
Then what results from this laborious compilation is that in the Eastern Church all the patriarchates, and three 
fourths of the dioceses with residentbishops in union with Rome, also postulate the dogmatic definition ofthe 


A ssumption. [2548] 


The geographical location of all the dioceses from which these petitions came is set forth. [2549] 


Finally, the above-mentioned work records the history of this movement that postulates the dogmatic definition of 


the Blessed Virgin Mary's Assumption into heaven. [2550] 


The publication ofthis greatwork was most gratefully received by all the bishops ofthe Catholic Church, by all 
Catholic universities and seminaries, and by all who discuss theologically the definability ofthis truth and who pray 


that this privilege ofthe Blessed Virgin Mary may be solemnly defined as a dogma. 


Difficult) To Be Solved 


Some will say perhaps that it is not quite certain that these petitions ofthe bishops are postulating the definition of 
the Assumption as formally and implicitly revealed. Several perhaps think that it is only virtually revealed, and 
according to the majority of theologians, this is not enough so that any truth can be defined as a dogma of the faith 


formally to be believed on the authority of God revealing. 


There are two ways of answering this objection. 


1)The bishops of almost the whole Catholic Church do not speak as private theologians, using the precise 
terminology of Scholasticism; butthey speak as witnesses of tradition and judges in matters of faith, and, as was 
said: "many argue from the fact that the faith ofthe whole Church in the Assumption cannot be explained without 
formaldivine revelation. "[2551] This was already made clear by two hundred fathers of the Vatican Council, who 
said: "Mostancient and constant in both the W estern Church and the Eastern Church, in the Church both teaching 
and taught, is the opinion about the corporealassum ption ofthe Mother of God. But this fact, namely, that a man's 
body be living in heaven before the Judgment Day, cannotbe confirmed either by the senses or any human 
authority.... Therefore, unless we wish to say thatthe most firm faith of the Church regarding the corporeal 
assumption ofthe Blessed Virgin Mary savors of slight or excessive credulity, which is undoubtedly impious even 
to think of, it mustbe mostfirmly held thatthis opinion is of divine and apostolic tradition, namely, that it originates 
from revelation. We assert that this glorious event could have been revealed to the divine-like Evangelist St. John 


w ho died after the Blessed Virgin's repose. "[2552] 


It mustbe observed that the fact ofthe Assumption is certain from tradition, inasmuch as the solemn feast of the 
Assumption is universally celebrated in the Latin and Greek Churches, at least from the seventh century. For the 
institution ofthis solemn and universally celebrated feast is an expression ofthe general tradition of the Church, 
even of her ordinary and universal magisterial authority, and expresses the consent ofthe Church both teaching and 
taught, which is confirmed by these recent and most numerous petitions, which strictly postulate the dogmatic 


definition. All these facts presuppose that the fact of the Assumption is a certainty in the Church. 


But this fact ofthe Assumption cannot be certain without divine revelation, as regards the term whereunto of the 
Assumption, or as regards the entrance of the Blessed Virgin Mary body and soulinto heaven. St. Thomas well 
explains this for our Lord's ascension, whose term whereunto transcended any naturalknow ledge of the 


witnesses. [2553] 


We already gather from the preceding that the certainty the Church has aboutthe factofthe Assumption 
presupposes formaland at least implicit revelation. The history ofthis question was never concerned with any 
private revelation ofthe Assumption, which might have resulted, apart from any discussion, in the institution of this 


solemnity in both the Western and Eastern Churches. 


Hence now, in our times, the bishops in almostall parts of the world speak, not as private theologians, but as 
witnesses andjudges in the matters of faith, for whom the fact ofthe Assumption is certain because of the universal 
tradition, and it cannot be certain without formaland at least implicit revelation. Hence there is no need to inquire 
whether these bishops, as private theologians, maintain these two propositions, namely: for the definability of any 
truth it mustbe formally and implicitly revealed and not merely virtually, and thatit is sufficiently proved 
theologically thatthe privilege ofthe Assumption is formally and implicitly revealed. This calls for a deep and 


complex study ofthe question, and it is no wonder that in this difficult question not all theologians are in agreement. 


2) Moreover, these bishops are aware ofthe factthatthe majority oftheologians maintain that for any truth to be 


defined as a dogma of the faith, it mustbe at least formally and implicitly revealed, which seems to us to be 


absolutely true, and many ofthe aforesaid petitions clearly state this. For many of these petitions point outthatit 


was gradually and formally revealed that the M other ofthe Savior is the vanquisher ofthe devil, sin, and death. 


Forexample, 144 ofthe petitioners argue from the special victory gained by Mary over the devil and sin or from the 
absolute opposition prevailing between the Virgin and the devil and his kingdom. [2554] But this reason frequently 
proclaimed by the Fathers [2555] was invoked by Pius IX in the definition of the Immaculate Conception;[2556] it 
was proposed by 200 fathers of the Vatican Council, to show thatthe Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary is 
formally and implicitly revealed, that is, not only as the effect is contained in the cause but as the part is in the 
whole; whereas the cause can be without its actualeffect that is virtually contained in it, the whole cannot be without 


its parts. 


The postulation of 200 Ofthe fathers ofthe Vatican Council begins by saying: "O mostblessed Father, since in 
accordance with the doctrine of the Apostle, as given in Rom. V-VIII; I Cor. 15:24, 26, 54, 57; Heb., 2:12, 15, and 

in other passages, the threefold victory over sin, and the fruits thereof, concupiscence and death, constitute the quasi- 
integral parts of this triumph that Christ obtained over Satan, the ancient serpent; together with whatis said in Gen. 
3:15, the M other of God is presented as singularly associated with her Son in this triumph; together with the 
unanimous consent ofthe holy Fathers, we do not doubt that in the above-mentioned oracle, the same blessed Virgin 
is presignified as illustrious in thatthreefold victory. Therefore,justas by her immaculate conception she conquered 
sin, and by hervirginal maternity concupiscence, so also in. this same scripturaltext it was foretold that she will 


obtain a singular triumph over hostile death, like her Son, by an anticipated resurrection"[2557] 


This reason that associates the Blessed Virgin Mary with Christ's perfect victory over the devil and sin is a more 
proximate reason for the Assumption than the divine maternity, the fullness of grace and her divine blessedness 
among all women, all of which are likewise referred to by many ofthe petitioners. Hence it is no wonder that 144 of 


the petitions invoke this first reason, as wellas 200 fathers ofthe Vatican Council. [2558] 


There are two revealed premises, however, inthis argument, which would be already sufficient for its definability, 
and moreover itis nota strictly illative argument ofa new truth, but an explanatory argument wherein the 
conclusion is contained in the premises, not only virtually as the effectis contained in the cause, but also formally 
and implicitly, as the partis contained in the whole; whereas the cause can be without the effect afterward to be 


produced, on the contrary, the whole cannot be without its actual parts. 


This theological reason may be expressed by the following syllogism. 


Christ gained a perfect victory over the devil, which contains as parts a perfect victory over sin, and consequently a 
perfect victory over death, manifested by His glorious resurrection and ascension. This major is formally revealed 


even explicitly in the texts of St. Paul quoted by 200 fathers of the Vatican Council in their postulation. [2559] 


But the Blessed Virgin Mary, as Mother ofthe Savior, who in all tradition is called the second Eve, is most closely 


associated with Christ's perfect victory over the devil and sin. [2560] 


Therefore the Blessed Virgin Mary, as Mother of the Savior and the new Eve, is also mostclosely associated with 
Christ's perfect victory over death, so that "she could notbe held down or detained by the bonds of death, " as the 
liturgy says;[2561] otherwise she would have been vanquished by death and would not have been the vanquisher, 
and her parallelism with Christ's resurrection and ascension, before the generalresurrection of the dead, would be 
destroyed. Moreover, the exceptional benediction, 'blessed artthou among women, "[2562] excludes the malediction 


"into dust thou shalt return. "[2563] 


As we said, the major and minor of this argumentare revealed, and this already suffices for the definability ofthe 
conclusion. Moreover, it is nota strictly illative argum ent resulting in a new truth, but an explanatory argument, 
whereby the parts contained in Christ's victory over the devil are show n, namely, victory over sin and consequently 


over death. But the whole cannotexistwithoutits parts. Hence in this way its definability is certainly proved. 


Moreover, 171 petitions argue from the Immaculate Conception,[2564] showing in the same way that the Blessed 


Virgin Mary's victory over sin infers victory over death according to this revelation. 


Likewise 196 petitioners argue almost the same way from the intimate union and consent prevailing between the 


Virgin and Christ, her Son. 


Therefore the conclusion of the aforesaid traditional argument is not only virtually revealed, butis also formally and 
implicitly revealed. The denial of the Assumption means the denial ofthe major or minor, both of which are 
revealed; doubt about the Assumption means doubt about the major or minor. Therefore it was progressively and 
formally revealed that the M other ofthe Savior, the new Eve, is the vanquisher of, and is not vanquished by, the 


devil, sin. and death. 

Hence these very' many petitions show the definability oftlris privilege ofthe Blessed Virgin Mary and with equal 
clarity they manifest the opportuneness of its dogmatic definition, as the crowning doctrine ofthe Church 
concerning the divers privileges that stem from the divine maternity. Thus also the existence of eternal life would 


again be solemnly affirmed, of which the present life, unless it be to no purpose, must be ordered as merit to reward, 


and as the precious commencement for the ultimate end. 
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1140cf. Salmanticenses, De incarn., disp. 17, dub. 4, nos. 42, 44; Melchior Cano, Loc. 
theol., Bk. XII, chap. 14; S. R. Bellarminus, De anima Christi, Bk. |, chaps. 1, 8; Suarez, 


De incarn., disp. 25 


1141Denz., no. 2183 


1142John 10:15. 


1143Matt. 11:27 


1144John 1:18 


1145lbid, 3:31f. 


1146lbid, 8:38. 


1147lbid., 6:46 


1148lbid., 8:14 


1149lbid, 16:27f. 


1150lbid, 3:13. 


11511bid, 3:12 


1152lbid., 17:24. 


1153Denz. no. 224 


1154Enchiridion patristicum, nos. 670, 2238, 2239 


1155lbid, no. 670 


1156lbid., no. 913 


1157lbid, nos. 2238f. 


1158lbid 


1159Epist. 147, chap. 13; also Super Gen. ad lit., Bk. XII, chap. 27, which is quoted by 


St. Thomas in lla llae, q. 175, a. 3 


1160cf. llla, q. 9, a. 2, c. (end). 


1161The Dominicans have translated "oportuit', by "necessary", but perhaps they mean 


"necessary" in a broad sense. (Tr.) 


1162John 14:6 


1168Heb. 2:10 


1164lbid., chaps. 1,2. 


1165Gal. 1:8. 


1166Plato, speaking ofthe ideal teacher, says (in his Banquet, chap. 29): "Do we not 
think it would be a fortunate sight, if man had eyes to see the true beauty, the divine 
beauty, | mean, pure and clear and unalloyed, not clogged with the pollutions of 
mortality and all the colors and vanities of human life? Do you not think such a man 


would produce not the semblances of virtues, since He attains not to the image but to 


the reality, and since he begets and feeds upon true virtue, will be made the friend of 
God and ofall other men, he will be immortal in the highest degree?" But this finds its 


verification in Christ already in this life 


1167The Jews distinguished between three heavens: (1) the aerial or atmospheric 
heavens; (2) the astronomical or ethereal heaven; (3) the spiritual or empyrean heaven 


where God dwells and is seen by the angels 


116811 Cor. 12:2f. 


1169cf. lla llae q. 188, a. 6. 


1170lbid, q. 175, a. 3 


1171 Ibid., (about end), cf. P. Sales, O.P., Le lettere degli Apostoli, Il Cor. 12:4. 


1172See also P. B. Allo, O.P., Commentaire surla lle Ep. aux Corinthiens, 12-4. Allo 
says that St. Paul was raised to the highest form of contemplation, and he refers to the 
interpretation given by St. Augustine and St. Thomas, having nothing to say against it, 


merely remarking that it is not admitted by Estius and Cornelius a Lapide 


1173De veritate, q. 18, a. 1 


1174John 3:34 


1175Discours sur l'histoire universelle, Part ll, chap. 19 


1176It is in this way that apologetics develops the argument taken from the sublimity of 
Christ's doctrine and His manner of preaching, cf. the author's work De revelatione Bk. 


ll, chap. 8. 


1177cf. la, q. 12, a. 2: "The essence of God cannot be seen by any created likeness 


whatever." 


1178Col. 2:3 


1179John 8:14. 


1180lbid., 16:28f. The expression "| came from the Father" can signify, indeed, the 
particular and eternal generation ofthe Word, but the following words, "I came into the 
world, " signify the very incarnation ofthe Word. But Christ says: "I know whence | 
came"; therefore He does not believe but sees the mystery ofthe Incarnation and His 


own divine personality 


1181lbid, 8:38 


1182Even the most sublime prophetic illumination and the more exalted intellectual 


visions ofthe mystics do not go beyond the order of faith. 


1183Rom. 8:16 


1184Com. in Rom., 8:16 


1185PS. 33:9. 


1186John 8:14. 


1187lbid., 8:38. See St. Thomas, De veritate, q. 18, a. 1. 


1188cf. Illa., q. 7, a. 1,9. 


1189lbid, q. 24 


1190cf. Tabula aurea, under the word "Apostle." Here the holy doctorshows thatthe 
apostles were more perfect than the other saints, having all knowledge of things 
pertaining to faith and morals, inasmuch as this was expedient for the conversion of the 
world. The Holy Ghost taught the apostles all truth that was necessary for salvation, but 


not all future happenings. The words of the apostles are the result of intimate revelation 


received from the Holy Ghostand from Christ. Therefore they mustbe retained, 
because they belong to the canon ofthe Scripture, which forbids us to believe that it 
contains anything false. God gave the apostles knowledge of the scriptures and of 
divers tongues, which men can acquire by study or by accustoming themselves to 
speak the language, although they do notsucceed in speaking it so perfectly. But if the 
apostles were so illumined concerning divine truth, Christ Himself must have been far 
more illumined concerning God's intimate life and more than all doctors and 


contemplatives after His time. 


1191cf. Illa, q. 34, a. 4 


1192Denz., no. 224 


1193Luke 24:26 


1194cf. Illa, q. 19, a. 3 


1195Luke 24:26. 


1196Matt. 26:38 


1197cf. Illa, q. 46, a. 8, c. etad 3; a. 6, ad 4; q. 84, a. 9, ad 2. 


1198cf. The Love of God and the Cross of Jesus, I, 189-223. From this plenitude of 
grace there resulted in Christ, on the one hand, the light of glory and beatific charity, 
and on the other hand, utmost zeal for God's glory and the salvation of souls, by which 
He willed most perfectly to fulfill His redemptive mission by His holocaust on the cross 
offered with utmostgrief of soul, as a better manifestation of His love for the human 


race. 


1199cf. Illa, q. 46, a. 6, ad 4. 


1200Comp., theol., chap. 232. 


1201Col. 2:3 


120211 Cor. 12:4 


1203Col. 2:3 


1204cf. lla, q. 15, a. 4 


1205De veritate, q. 20, a. 3, ad 1. 


1206cf. llla, q. 9, a. 3, c (end). 


1207Thus the saints even in this life som etimes knew the secrets of hearts as if they 
saw another person not only exactly as in the flesh, but also had complete knowledge of 
the interior disposition ofsuch a person, a quasi-photograph of the other person's soul, 
so that they could detectwhether the acts of such a person were the result of true or 


false humility. 


1208SL Angela de Foligno saw her own soul, just as the angels see themselves 


1209Several saints had knowledge that is per se infused concerning the secrets of 


hearts, and knowledge of languages that is per accidens infused. 


1210Heb. 5:8. 


1211cf. Illa, q. 12, a. 2 


1212Luke 2:52 


1213cf. Ill Sent., q. 3, a. 3, quaestiuncula 5a. 


1214Luke 2:52. 


1215cf. ad 2. The whole reply should be read. 


1216cf. la, q. 12, a. 10. 


1217Mark 13:32 


1218Denz., no. 248. Moreover, as St. Augustine remarked, Christ as the bestof 
teachers taught His disciples whatwas necessary and nothing more, because He said: 


"You cannot bear them now" (John 16:12). 


In this we see pedagogy in its splendor. Thus it is said that younger professors seek to 
teach what they do not know; older professors seek to teach what they know; and 


teachers advanced in years what is useful to their disciples. This is what Christ did. 


1219cf. ad 3. 


1220lbid, la, q. 7, a. 4. 


1221lbid, llla, q. 10, a. 3, ad 1. 


1222lbid, la, q. 34, a. 3 


1223Eph. 1:20f. 


1224cf. la, q. 12, a. 4. 


1225cf. Illa, q. 10, a. 4, ad 3. 


1226Com. in Illam, q. 10, a. 4, ad 3 


1227cf. supra q. 7, a. 11f. 


1228lbid., a. 1, 9, 10, 11, 12. 


1229lsa. 11:2. 


1230Because the normal method of knowing separated souls is by infused species, 
which is the same for comprehensors, and Christ already in this life was both wayfarer 


and comprehensor 


1231 He Knew particulars, even the least of those that are recorded in the Old 
Testament, for example, in Deuteronomy or the books of Paralipomenon. If He had 
been questioned about them, He would not have shown Himself ignorant of anything, 


especially of even the least things that pertain to Sacred Scripture. 


1232cf. Summa theol., q. 7, a. 12, ad 2. 


1238lbid, la, q. 89, a. 1,2. 


1234lbid., la, q. 55, 56. These infused species are not abstract but concrete universals, 
for they represent even singulars that are contained under the universal; consequently 
each one is a quasi-intelligible but not sensible panorama. And the gifts of the Holy 


Ghost in Christ made use notonly of acquired species, but also of infused species. 


1235Discrete time differs from continuous time, for instance, solar time, because it is 
not the measure of continuous time, but of a succession of thoughts, as in the case of 


the angels 


1236cf. la, q. 14, a. 13 


1237Com. in Ham llae, q. 5, a. 1 


1238Disp. 61, 118f. 


1239cf. c. et ad 3 


1240cf. llla, q. 11, a. 6. 


1241Com. in Ill Sent., d. 14, q. 1, a. 3, quaestiuncula 4. 


1242Summa theol., lla llae, q. 4, a. 8 


1243lbid. q. 175, a. 2 


1244cf. ad 3. 


1245Heb. 10:25 


1246Com. in Heb., 10:25 


1247Prov. 4:18 


1248Summa theol., la, q. 85, a. 7. 


1249Com. on Aristotle's De anima, Bk. II, lect. 94 


1250De veritate, q. 12, a. 6, ad 4; q. 24, a. 8, ad 6. 


1251 Luke 2:52 


1252De incarnatione Domini, chap. 7 


1253Com. in Ill Sent., d. 14, q. 1, a. 3, quaestiuncula 5. 


1254cf. Illa, q. 7, a. 9, 11, 12. 


1255Luke 2:46 


1256cf. Illa, q. 12, a. 3, c. (end). 


1257Hom. 19, in Lucam 


1258This is known as the Socratic method in philosophy. lt consisted in drawing the 
knowledge of the subject sought for gradually from the students by a series ofeasy 


questions; granted as implicitly known by them 


1259Luke 22:43 


1260cf. ad 1 


1261Com. in Lucam, 22:43 


1262Luke 23:46; John 19:30. See also llla, q. 46, a. 7, 8. 


1263cf. llla, q. 42. 


1264lbid.. a. 4. 


126511 Cor. 3:8. 


1266Exod. 15:3 


1267cf. Illa, q. 16, on predication of idioms or properties 


1268lbid., la, q. 45,a. 5 


1269Matt. 11:27 


1270lbid., 28:18 


1271 Ibid., 28:19. See also Illa, q. 13, a. 2, ad 1 


1272cf. llla, q. 17, a. 2 


1273lbid., q. 13, a. 2, c. (end); see also la, q. 105, a. 1,5, 6; q. 110, a. 2 


1274cf. De revelatione, Bk. I, chap. 19, a. 3, on the discernibility of the miracle, where 
this subject has been fully treated by the author, in which it is shown thatthe most 
universal effects can be produced only by God, who is the mostuniversal cause, and 


these are produced by Him as the principal cause 


1275Eph. 1:10 


1276cf. la, q. 45, a. 5 


12771n the expression "physically instrumental causality, " the term "physical., is not 


used in opposition to either metaphysical or spiritual and incorporeal, but to moral 
causality, by which the object proposed attracts the agent to act, or it is a causality that 
operates by way of merit, satisfaction, or prayer. The question concerns the 
instrumental production ofsome effectthat is either corporeal, as in the case of physical 


miracles, or spiritual, as in the production of grace. 


1278Among those theologians who admit only a moral causality, we mention St. 
Bonaventure, Durandus, Scotus, Vasquez, Melchior Cano, Franzelin. On the contrary, 
St. Thomas, the Thomists, Suarez, Billot, and several others admit also a physically 


instrumental causality 


1279Summa theol., la llae, q. 112, a. 1. 


1280Luke 6:19 


1281 Ibid., 8:46 


1282John 10:25 


1283Denz., no. 123 


1284Lauda Sion, liturgical hymn for Mass of Corpus Christi. 


1285cf. llla, q. 8, a. 1, ad 1; see also llla, q. 48, a. 6; q. 49, a. 1; q. 50, a. 6; q. 62, a. t; 


De potentia, q. 6, a. 4 


1286Heb. 7:25 


1287Denz., no 940 


1288cf. E. Hugon, O.P., La causalité instrumentale en théologie, chap. 3, pp. 73-118; 


especially, pp. 101f., 108, 111; see also Summa theol., lla, q. 48, a. 6, ad 2 


1289cf. Ilia, q. 8 


1290lbid., q. 13, a. 3, ad 2; also q. 14, a. 1 


1291 Ibid., q. 13, a. 4, ad 3; also q. 18, a. 5; q. 21, a. 4. 


1292Matt. 26:39 


1293Summa theol., q. 21, a. 4. 


1294For this same reason Christ merited absolutely the efficacious graces bestowed or 
to be bestowed on men. Other graces that are not bestowed, these He merited in a 
qualified sense, namely, as offered, but not as bestowed. Thus, as will be stated farther 
on, His passion is of infinite value inasmuch as it sufficed for the salvation of all men, 
and it was efficacious to those to whom it is applied, namely, to the baptized children 
and to adults who place no obstacle in the way. But efficacious grace is included in the 
sufficient grace that is offered to the sinner, just as the fruit is included in the flower. Yet, 
if the sinner of his own accord refuses the sufficient grace, he deserves to be deprived 


of the efficacious grace 


1295Mark 14:33 


1296Heb. 2:18 


1297Apostle's Creed 


1298Denz., no. 124 


1299Rom. 5:12. 


1300The principle of merit is the same as the principle ofsatisfaction, for the meritorious 
act becomes satisfactory when it is of an afflictive nature, or when it is accompanied by 


a feeling of pain 


1301Summa theol., llla, q. 48, a. 2 


1302Rom. 8:3. 


1303lbid, 5:12 


1304 Ibid 


1305Cf. ad 3 


1306Cf. ad |l et ad 2 


1307Com. in Ps. 44 


1308Com. in Isa., chap. 53. 


1309Luke 1:35 


1310John 8:46 


1311lbid, 1:29. 


13121 Pet. 2:22 


1313Heb. 7:26. See also Isa. 53:12; Il Cor. 5:21; | John 3:5 


1314Denz., nos. 13, 65, 122, 148, 224f., 251, 258, 286, 290, 711 


1315lbid, no. 224 


1316lbid., no. 1314 


1317Lev. 12:6 


1318cf. q. 14, a. 1,2. 


1319Ps. 21:1f. According to the Hebraic text, the reading should be "my salvation is far 
from me", and not "far from my salvation are the words of my sins", which is the 


Septuagint and Vulgate version 


1320cf. ad 1 


1321PS. 21:2. 


1322Rom. 1:3. 


1323Gen. ad lit., 10:20 


1324Rom. 1:3. 


1325Denz., no. 1314, one of the condemned Jansenist errors 


132611 Cor. 5:21 


13271sa. 53:6 


1328cf. Summa theol., llla, q. 15, a. 1, ad 5 


1329Harmonia, Matt. 27:46 


1330M att. 27:46 


1331 Ibid., 26:39 


1332Ps 21:1 


1333Luke 23:46 


1334Denz., no 224 


1335This fullness of grace and charity was inamissible inasmuch as it flowed from the 
grace of union as its quasi-property, and moreover, inasmuch as the fervor of this 
fullness of charitywas itself inamissible, for it excluded venial sin, which does not 


intrinsically diminish charity, but its fervor. 


1336cf. q. 19 


13370bjection. The Scotists say that the divine permission to sin is not evil, and thus 
God permits certain sins, even in the saints, as is evident in the life of St. Peter. Why 


could not the Word permitsin in the assumed nature? 


Reply. The difference here is that, with respectto other men, God is related to them as 
the universal cause, the general foreseer, directing them in accordance with the laws of 
His general providence, to whom it pertains that what is defectible should fail attimes, 
so that this should be the occasion ofa greater good resulting therefrom. Thus God 
permitted Peter to deny Christthree times during His passion, so as to take away 


Peter's presumption and make him more humble. 


On the contrary, as regards the actions ofthe assumed human nature, the Word stands 
in relation to these as the cause and particular foreseer, positing them as His own 
actions and as especially imputable to Him. These actions proceed from the Word as 
the particular principle that operates, and it is incumbent upon Him so to govern the 


human nature that it does not sin. 


1338Summa theol., la llae, q. 4, a. 4. See also la llae, q. 5, a. 4, and q. 10, a. 2 


1339lbid., q. 10, a. 4, ad 3 


1340lbid, q. 18, a. 4 


1341 This question is sometimes directed solely against casuistry, according to which 
frequently and unjustifiably that is called an imperfection which truly is a venial sin. But 
this question must be examined in itself, and with reference to Christ and the Blessed 


Virgin, on a much higher plane than that of customary casuistic consideration 


1342De incarnatione, disp. 25, dub. 5 


1343cf. Christian Perfection and Contemplation, pp. 429-31; also The Love of God and 
the Cross of Jesus, |, 318 ff. in which we have discussed this question at length. Hence 
those who refuse to adm it the distinction between imperfection and venial sin tend to 
confuse what is a less good with what is evil, which is against the first principle of ethics, 
namely, that there is a distinction between moral good and moral evil. Hence they ought 
to say that a less evil is good, and thata less evil is not only to be tolerated so as to 


avoid committing a greater evil, but that it is actually preferable as a good in itself. 


Thus this confusion is accompanied by and is the cause of many other confusions. 
However, as there are venial sins that dispose a person to commit mortal sin, so there 
are certain imperfections that dispose a person to commit venial sin. And although the 
call to religious life does notin itself oblige anyone to enter this state, yet this way of life 
must be followed, as being an invitation to salvation especially if other ways seem to us 
more dangerous; Jesus saying to the young man: "If thou wilt be perfect... follow Me" 
(Matt. 19:21). Then if anyone, because oftoo great an attachmentto the things of this 
world, refuses to enter the religious life, such a person sins, not because of the 
obligation of entering religion, but because ofthe aforesaid obligation of avoiding the too 


great attachment to the things of this world 


1344Denz. no. 224. 


1345cf. llla, q. 41, a. 1,ad 3. 


1346Matt. 1:20 


1347See the replies to the second and third objections ofthis article 


1348cf. llla, q. 7, a. 9; q. 9, a. 1, 2 


1349John 1:14 


1350lbid., 14:6 


1351cf. llla, q. 12, a. 2. 


1352Ps. 87:4 


1353M ark 14:33 


1354See argumentative part ofthis article 


1355De civitate Dei, Bk. XIV, chap. 9 


1356M att. 26:37 


1357Com. in Matt. 26:37 


13581lsa. 53:4 


1359M att. 26:38 


1360Cf. Illa, q. 7, a. 6. 


1361M ark 14:33. 


1362Matt 8:10 


1363Ps. 68:10 


1364Cf. q. 16, a. 5. 


1365However, since God is His Godhead, in the material sense the following 


propositions are true: This man is the Godhead; the Godhead is this man. Taken in the 


material and identical sense the propositions are true because the subject of attribution 
is identical; but they are not strictly true in the formal sense, namely, in virtue of the 
difference of meaning in the terms. The meaning ofthe first proposition is: This man is 


God, who is His Godhead. 


1366Denz., nos. 116, 124 


1367lbid, nos. 213, 215 


1368Summa theol. la, q. 13, a. 12 


1369lbid, llla, q. 16, a. 5 


1370Denz. nos. 116, 124. Council of Ephesus 


1371cf. Illa, q. 4, a. 2 


1372John 8:58 


1373Denz., no. 40. Athanasian Creed 


1374lbid., no. 54; Council of Nicaea. See also Denz. nos. 118f.; Council of Ephesus, 


can. 6. 


1375cf. llla, q. 2, a. 2, 3. 


1376This entire article | should be read 


1377See Father Billot's opinion, pp. 153-60 (De Christo Salvatore). 


1378lbid. 


1379cf. Illa, q. 2 


1380John 8:58. 


1381cf. Illa, q. 2, a. 6. 


1382lbid., q. 2, a. 2, 6 


1383lbid., q. 17, a. 2, ad 1 


1384This article must be read carefully, and Cajetan's commentary on it. 


1385lt must be observed that Christ, although He has two distinct natures, is essentially 
one, not indeed in nature, butin suppositum or person, that per se subsists (in the third 
mode of per se predication). See Aristotle's Post. Anal., Bk. I, chap. 4, lect. 10 of St. 


Thomas: On the four modes of perse (essential) predication. 


1386The person of the Word incarnate is really distinct from His human nature, just as 
there is a real distinction between the whole and its part; for before any consideration of 
our mind, the whole is not its part. This distinction is real and inadequate between 


created essence and being (existence). 


1387The entire answer to this fourth objection should be read 


1388John 8:58 


1389Several are mistaken in thinking thatsubsistence is the abstractterm that 
corresponds to what in the concrete subsists; whereas it corresponds to what in the 
concrete is the suppositum. Confusion is removed by substituting for "subsistence" the 
equivalent word "personality, "because it is evident that person is the correlative 


concrete to it. and not to subsist. 


1390Quaest. disp. de unione Verbi, a. 4, ad. 1. 


1391Grabmann says the composition ofthis disputed question occurred between the 
years 1260-68; Mandonnet assigns it to the year 1268. Thus both maintain thatitwas 
written before the third part ofthe Summa theologica (1271-73). However, Father 


Peltzer, S.J., Father Synave, O.P. (Bulletin Thomiste, 1926), and Glorieux maintain that 


this disputed question was completed later. Yet the Compendium of theology appeared 
still later, and it contains the same doctrine as the Commentary of St. Thomas on the 
Book ofthe Sentences, and what is found in his Summa theol., and he says nothing in 
these works about secondary being, cf. Heris, O.P., Le Verbe incarne, 1931, pp. 291 - 


93, 329 


1392Quaest. disp, de unioni Verbi, a. 4, ad 1 


1398cf. llia, q. 17, a. 2 


1394lbid, q. 2, a. 2, 6 


1395Denz., no. 251, Epistle of Pope Honorius | (634); see also no. 289, Third Council of 
Constantinople (680), in which it was defined that there are two wills in Christ; also no. 


1465. 


1396Luke 22:42 


1397M att. 26:39 


1398John 5:30 


1399cf. Summa theol., q. 18, a. l, ad 4 


1400Denz., no. 1094 


1401 De malo, q. 6 


1402cf. llla, q. 18, a. 4 


1403Denz., nos. 148, 288 


1404lbid, nos. 122, 286, 319, 462, 794f. 


1405cf. llla, q. 15, a. ! 


1406Denz., no. 224 


1407cf. Summa theol., llla, q. 15, a. 1 


1408John 10:17f 


1409lbid., 14:30f. 


1410Rom. 5:19; Phil. 2:8; | Pet. 2:21 


1411Dict. theol. cathol 


1412De incarnatione, theses 29, 30 


1413Mysterium fidei, elucid., 7, 8; pp. 89, 95, 99 


1414De incarnatione, disp. 74, chap. 5. 


1415lbid., disp. 26, sect. 7, no. 82; sect. 8, no. 102 


1416De Summo Bono Bk. Il, no 185 


1417De justificatione, Bk. V, chap. Il 


1418Summa theol., la, q. 19, a. 2, 3. 


1419lbid., la, q. 20, a. 3, 4 


1420Mysterium fidei, elucidationes 7, 8, pp. 89-93. 


1421John 10:17f. 


1422lbid., 1:18; 14:31. St. John, who wrote his Gospel in Greek, used the words entello, 


entole which always mean a strictcommand. (Tr.) 


1423Matt. 5:19; 22:36. 


1424John 14:30f. 


1425lbid., 15:10 


1426Luke 22:22 


1427lbid., 22:42 


1428Heb. 10:5f. Also Acts 4:28; Ps. 39:8. 


1429Phil. 2:8. 


1430Rom. 5:19 


1431Acts 4:28. If God had only permitted the crime ofthe Jews against Jesus, as He 
permitted the persecution against the martyrs, Christ's death would also infallibly have 
come to pass and He would have had to accept this consequence of the divine 


permission 


1432Phil. 2:8 


1433Matt. 26:56. 


1434John 13:1 


1435lsa. 53:10 


1436Denz., nos. 799f. 


1437John 15:10 


1438lbid., 10:17f. 


1439See pp. 324f. 


1440See God, His Existence, Il, 293f. (Tr.) 


1441 Hence St. Thomas defines liberty as the faculty of choosing the means, "keeping 
the order of the end in view, " but "it comes of the defect of liberty for it to choose 
anything by turning away from the order of the end, and this is to sin... just as it belongs 
to the power of the intellect to be able to proceed to different conclusions, according to 
different principles; but for it to proceed to some conclusion, by passing out ofthe order 


of principles, comes of its own defect" (la, q. 62, a. 8, ad 3). See also la, q. 83, a. 4, c 


1442The French word "désobéir" means more than "ne pas obéir." 


1443This distinction is of great importance, and in omitting it there is danger of saying 
that a person can be punished before that person has begun to be guilty whereas 
punishment can be inflicted only on accountof guilt. Such a doctrine would lead to 


Calvinism 


1444Summa theol., la, q. 14, a. 13, ad 2, 3 


1445Perihermeneias, Bk. 1, chap. 9 (lect. 15 of St. Thomas). 


1446Denz., no. 1783 


1447This point has been explained at length in God, His Existence, ll, 342-54 


1448Summa theol., la, q. 19, a. 2, 3 


1449lbid., la, q. 19, a. 2. See also llla, q. 1, a. 1, in which the same reason is given for 
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Savior, pp. 342-61: "The predestination of St. Joseph and his eminent sanctity." 


2543Typis polyglottis Vaticani, 1942 


2544The work by Hentrich and Gualtero, Il, 740. 


2545lbid., p. 739 


2546About 97 per cent. 


25470p. cit., l, xx, the proportion was 73 per cent. 
2548lbid., |, xxiii. 
2549lbid., ll, 825 


2550The movement began in 1863 and showed notable progress, excluding the period 


of Modernism, until 1940. 


25510p. cit., ll, 740 


2552lbid., |, 94. 


2553cf. lla, q. 55, a. 2, ad. 2 


2554op. cit., |, 740 


2555This theological proofwas invoked by St. Germanus Constant., P. G., XCVIII, 345; 
by St. Anselm, P.L., CLVIII, 966; by Peter Cell., P.L., CCII, 850, by St. Bernardine of 


Siena, De assumpt., a. 3, chap. 1. 


2556Bull Ineffabilis Deus: "[The holy Virgin Mary] united by a most close and 
indissoluble bond with Him[Christ] togetherwith Him and through Him exerted 
everlasting enmity against the venomous serpent, and completely triumphing over him 


crushed his head with her immaculate foot." 


25570p. cit., 1, 97f. See also Acta Cone. Vat., Collectio Lacensis, VII, 868f. 


25580p. cit., ll, 740 


2559Rom. 5:9-21; 6:12-17; | Cor. 15:24-26, 54-57; Col. 2:15; Heb. 2:14f.; John 12:31; 


1:29; 6:40-44, 55; 10:25; Acts 27:31 


2560The minor is likewise formally and progressively revealed in the following texts: 
Gen. 3:15; Luke 1:28, 42; 2:35, 51; John 19:25. These texts must be read by the 
guiding light of tradition, and this minor was proclaimed by Pius IX in his above-quoted 


dogmatic bull. 


2561 See the ancient oration "Veneranda", which was formerly recited in Rome before 
the procession on the feast ofthe Assum ption, and which still remains in the Dominican 


rite and also in the Ambrosian rite. 


2562Luke 1:28, 42 


2563Gen. 3 19. 


25640p. cit., ll, 739. 


